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the History 

OF TWL 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

CHAPTER XXV 

The Government and Death of Jovian — Election j>f V alentinian , who 
associates his Brother Falens, and make s the final Division of 
the Eastern and Western Empires — RevoUtof Procopius — Chctl 
an£ Ecclesiastical Administration — Germany — Britain — Africa 
— The East — The Danube — Death of V alentinian — His two Sons, 

Grehian and Valentinian II*, succeed to the Wesfhm Empire 

The death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire in *£*•*«*• 
a very doubtful and dangerous situation. The Roman armySSmi 
Was saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary, treat /; 1 and 
, the first moments of peace were consecrated by the pious Jovian 
tP reft pm the domestic tranquillity of the church and state. 

J{ie indiscretion of his predecessor, instead 9 of reconciling, had 
itrifGHy fomented the religious war ; and the balance # which he 
affected to preserve between the hostile factions served only to 
perpetuate the contest, by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by 
the rival claims of ancient possession and actual favour* The 
Christians had forgotten the spirit of the Gospel; and the 
Fagans had imbibed the spirit of the church. In private 
families, the sentiments of nature were extinguished by the 
blind fiiry of meal and revenge ; the majesty of the laws was 
violated or abused ; the cities of the East were stained with 
blood ; an^Ahe most implacable enemies of the Romans ware 
in the oosom* of their country. Jovian was educated in the 
profession of Christianity ; and, as he marched from Nisibis to 
AntiAh, the banner of the Cross, the Labarum of Constantine, 

• 

1 Tbs medals at Jovian adorn him with victories, Kurd crowns, and prostrate 
captives Dttc&nge* Family Byxantin., p. $s Flattery is a foolish suicide; 0m 
destroys herself with her own hands 

▼or., m. 1 
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was agaiu displayed at the head of the legiopy announced 
the paopte the feith of their new emperor. As soon as he 
jgj^rtidrd w throne, he transmitted a circular epistle to* all the 
' ; gw©n»0**i of provinces : in which he confessed thejli vine truth, 
'&im! seemed the legal establishment, oft the Christian religion ^ 
tosidiom edicts of Julian wdc abolished ; th%r ecelesiasyeal 
immunities were restored^ and enlarged; and JUvi&n* conde- 
seended to lament that the distress of the times obliged hid! 
to diminish the measure of charitable distributions. The 
Christians were unanimous in the loud and sincere applause 
which they bestowed on the pious successor of Julian, fiilx 
they wefe still ignorant what creed, or what synod, he would 
choose for the standard of orthodoxy ; and the peace of the 
church Immediately revived those eager disputes which had 
been suspended during the season of persecution. The epis- 
copal leaders of tile contending sects, convinced, from ex- 
perience, how mum their fete would depend on the earliest 
impressions that "were made on the mind of an untutored 
soldier, hastened to'’ tipi court of Edessa or Antioch. TKe 
highways of the were crowded with Homoousian, and 

> A ran, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled 
to outstrip each other is the holy race ; the* apartments of the 
palace ^resounded with their clamours ; and the ears of the 
prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singular 
mixture of metaphysical argument and passionate invective.® 
The moderation of Jovian, who recommended concog| and 
charity and referred the disputants to the sentence of a fut ure 
council, was interpreted as a symptom of indifference 
attachment to the Nicene creed was at length discovered and 
declared by the reverence which he expressed for the celestial 4 


% * Jovian restored to the church 4 px*U>* ****** ; a forcible sad comprehensive 
expression (Philostomus, L viii. c. 5, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. m 
SU om en, l vL c. 3. [The phrase means the policy of Constantius, cp. Schiller, 
It 3#9D» The new law which condemned the rape or marriage of anas (Cod. 
Thood. t i*. tit. xxv. leg. a) is exaggerated by SosOmen, who supposes that an 
amorous glance, the adultery of the heart, was punished with death by the 
evangelic legislator. [Jovian's Corcyrasan inscription Wyrtt Upt he destroyed 
pagan temples ****** ««i fr***>v t i$* CLU tfoSJ 

* Compare Socrates, L iii c. 35. and Philoetorgius, L vi ii c. 6, with Godefirpvfs 
Dissertations, p. 33a 

A The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extravagant flattery of 
the emperor to the archbishop. rrj« wpb* T b* e*b* rm* Ikm* b*<H±<r *** See theOriginal 
epistle m Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 33 [Migne’s Patr. Grace. . voi a6. p. S13I ^Gregory 
Nazianzen (Oral, xxi p. 3^2 [Migne, vol. 35, p. nai]) celebrates the friendship of 
Jovian find Athanasius. The primate’s journey was advised by the Egyptian 
monks (Tillemont, Mdsn. Ecctes. tom. viii* p. aai). 9 
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virtues df the great Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of fill 
faith, at the age of seventy, had issued from his r e t r ea t rat the* 
first httelUgen^e^^ the tyrant's death* The acclamation* of the 
people seaStd him once more on the archiepiscopal throne ; and 
.he wisely accepted, dir anticipated, the invitation of Jovian. 

The venertMe figure of Athanasius, his calm courage, and in- 
sinuating eloquence, sustained thes reputation which he had 
already acouix^a in the courts of four successive princes. 4 As 
, soon as he had gained tne confidence, and securedf the fitith/of 
jjfk Christian emperor, he returned in triumph to his diocese, 
and cdhttnued, with mature counsels and undirainishg^ vigour, 

1 4 direct, ten yean longer,® the ecclesiastical government of obajxhi 
A lexandria, Egypt, and the vCatholic church. Before his 
departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox 
devotion would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. 
Athanasius had reason to hope that he should be allowed etmer 
l the merit of a successful prediction or the excuse of a grateful, 
though ineffectual, prayer. 7 f 

» The slightest force, when it is applied to assisfeand guide 
natural descent of its object,«operates with irresistible weight ; SjSSS 
and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace the religious* 1 nUm 
opinions which wire supported by the spirit of the times and 
tne seal and numbers of the most powerful sect 8 Under his 
reign, Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and, as 
soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius 
of paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished by the 
grts of 4 Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the dust In many cities, 

+he* temples were shut or deserted : the philosopher# who had 


* Athanasius, si the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by Li 1 &eter*C! 
(Hist, de Jovteo, tom. I p. 191-148): be translates the singular and original cdP 
ferences of the emperor, the primate of Egypt, and the Arian deputies. Tne 
AnbS Is not satisfied with the coarse pleasantry of Jovian ; but bis partiality for 
Athanasius assumes, in Ais eves, the character of justice. 

•The true sera of his death is perplexed with some difficulties (TOlemont, MSm. 
BccMs. tom. viil p. 710-723), But die date (a.d. 373. May a) which seems 0 m 
most consistent with history and ream is ratified by bis authentic life. Mafia, 
Otservorioni Letterarie, tom. ii i. p. 81. [So Into of Hcortastic Letters; the 
Hist Aceph. gives 3rd May.l 

7 See the observations of Vaiesius and Tort in (Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, voL hr. p. 38) on the original letter of Athanasius, which is preserved by 
Theoderet (l tv. c. % [See Migne's Patr. Gr., voL 96, p. 8x3]). In some Mss. fira 
indiscreet promise Is omitted ; perhaps by the Catholics, jealous of the prophetic 
fame oftheir leader. _ 

•Athanasius (apod Theodore!, L iv, c. 3) magnifies the number of thejrthoto % 
who composed die whole world, *•> ri *A^»v Ti» aeser* . 

► lion was verified in the space of thirty or forty years, % 
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Abttsec t their transient favour, thought it prudent to ihfte their 
jMrds and disguise their profession ; end the Christiana rejoiced, 
that they were now in a condition to forgive, o$ revenge, the 
tnhiries wtfich they had suffered under the nreqpding reign . 0 
The consternation of the Pagan world war dispelled by a wisp and „ 
gracious edict of toleration ; in which Jovian explidtly«dedarad 
t that, although he should severely puiilsh the sacrilegious rites 
if magic, his subjects might exercise, with^freeclom and safety,* 
the ceremonies of the ancient worship. The memory of this 
law has been preserved by the orator Themistius, who 
deputed by the senate of Constantinople to express the#* loyal 
devotion*tor the new emperor. Themistius expatiates <m the 
clemency of the Divine Nature,* the facility of human error, the 
rights of conscience, and the independence of the mind ; and, 
with some eloqueifee, inculcates the principles of philosophical 
toleration ; whose aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her 
distress, is not ashamed to implore. He justly observes that , 1 
in the recent changes, both religions had been alternately dis- 
graced by th^ seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of 
thqge votaries of the reigning purple who could pass, without a 
reason and without a blush, from the church to the temple, and 
from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table hf the Christians . 10 

In tl^ space of seven months, the Roman troops, who were 
now returned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen 
hundred miles ; in which they had endured all the hardships of 
war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their siygrice*, 
their fatigues, and the approach of winter, the timid and im^ 
patient Jovian allowed only, to the men and horses, a resp^Jg 
of six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet and 
maUc^nis raillery of the people of Antioch . 11 He Was im- 
patient to possess the palace of Constantinople, and to prevent 


•Socrates, L iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (OraL iv. pt. tjr) and Li homos 
(OraL Parentaiis, c. 148, p. 369) express the living sentiments of their r es pec ti ve 
tactions. 

Themistius, OraL v. p. 63-71, edit Harduin, Paris, 1684. The Abbrf de la 
Bl6terie judiciously remarks (Hisl de Jovien, tom. I p. 199) that Sosomen has 
forgot the general toleration, and Themistius the establishment of the Catholic 
religion. Each of them turned away from the object which he disliked, and wished 
to suppress the part of the edict the least honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor 
Jovian. [We cannot infer from Themistius that an edict of toleration was issued ; 
the orator wished to induce Jovian to issue such an edict. Cp» the fear* of 'Li* 
hanios, be, Ht, t and Epitaph., p. 614. So Schiller .Gesch. derrttm. KaiflOrteilJL 347.] 
u Ot Si 'Amovfif ©4# "P<K «vr4r i 4AA* tfrfmrrw ikk eat 

*«p*£uu«, *«t rott KmXov fid?** {famosis librllis\ Johan. AnftSoehea. In 

Excerpt, valesian. p. 845 [Mtiller, F#G. H. iv. p. 607} # The Uhels of Antioch may 
he admitted on very slight evidence; 
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the mxibtoim of some competitor, who might occupy the rwpmt 
Allegiance of Europe* Kit he noon received the gxmtefm life 
teliigfence that his authority was acknowledge! from m 
Thjridan^lk^&&0nis to the Atlantic ocean. By thp first letters 
which ho dispatched from the camp of Mesopotamia he had 
delegated the military contmand of Gaul and Myricttm to 
Malarial, brave and faithful officer of the nation of the 
Ffmnks* and Ito his father-in-^w, Count Lucillian, who had 
formerly distinguished his courage and conduct in the. defence 
of Niaibis. Malarich had declined an office to which lm 
thought himself unequal ; and Lucillian was massacred at 
Bhesnis, in an accidental mutiny of the BataviaO* cohdtta. 1 * 

Kit the moderation of Jovinus, master-general of the cavalry, 
who forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the 
tumult and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The 
oath of fidelity was administered and taken with loyal ao* 
clamations ; and the deputies of the Western armies 18 saluted 
fheir new sovereign as he descended from Mount Taurus to 
Jthe city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. From Tyana he citatinued 
his hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the province of Galatia $ 
where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, the name arid en- 
signs of the consulship. 1 ** Padastana, 15 an obscure town, almost JLnm 
at an equal distance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked Umm 9 
fat the fatal term of his journey and his life. After Indulging g 
himself With a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate, supper, he 
je tired to rest ^ and the next morning the emperor Jovian was mg s w 
found dead in his bed. The cause of this sudden death wasi 25 *& 
vaiibusly understood. By some it was ascribed to the con- 
sequences of an indigestion, occasioned either by the quantity 
of the wine, or the quality of the mushrooms, which he had 
swallowed in the evening. According to others, he wpi 


u Compare Ammianus (rxv. io), who omits the name of the Batavians, with 
Xosimus (L iii. p. 197 [c. 35]), who removes the scene of action from Rbeims to 
Sirmium. 

M Quoa capita schoiarum ordo castrensis appellat. Amrnian. xxv. 10, and 
Vales, ad locum. 


u Cujus 
quod moxfl 


tus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in curuli seM veheretur ex more. Id 
lit protendebat. Augustus and his successors respectfully solicited 


a dispensation of age for the sons or nephews whom they raised to the consulship. 
But the curole chair of the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by an infant, 
*UThe Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastaoa 295 fZcf. try] Roman mges 
from Nicet sty [J 5 w. 135] from Ancyra. Wessding, ltxnerar. p. 14a. The 
pilgrim of Bordeaux, pr omitting some stages, reduces the whole space from 34a 


to sfix mites. Wessellni 
Galatia, seeps before Di 
Galatia* See Ramsay, 


mutting some stages, reduces the whole space from 34a 
p. 574. [padastana, border town between Bithynia and 
pet win to nave begn in Bithynia, but at this time was Jn 
1 st* Geography of Asia Minor, p. 041.} 
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suffocated in his sleep by the vapour of eharooalf wbfeh ex~ 
'Vsactwl from the walls of the apwtanenfc the unwholesome 
moisture of the fresh plaister . 16 But the wai^of a regular 
inquiry into foe death of a prince, whose reign and person were 
soon forgotten, appears to have |>een tte only circumstance 
which countenanced the malicious whispers of apoisen and 
domestic guilt . 17 The bodyrof Jovian Vas sent to*€onstwiti- 
nople, to be interred with his predecessors*; *and the sad mro- 
ccsskm was met on the road by his wife Charito, the daughter 
of Count Lucillian ; who still wept the recent death of he# 
father, and was hastening to dry her tears in the embraces of 
an Imperuu husband. Her disappointment and grief were* 
embittered by the amriety of maternal tenderness. Six week# 
before the death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed In 
the curule chair, adcfrned with the title of Nobilissimus, and the 
vain ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, 
the royal youth, who, from his grandfather, assumed the name 
of Varropian, was reminded only by the jealousy of the govern- 
ment that he w<ss the son of an emperor. Sixteen years after- 
ward^ he was sMll alive, but he had already been deprived of 
dkfeye; and his afflicted mother expected every hour that the 
innocent victim would be tom from he* arms* to appease with 
his blood c the suspicions of the reigning prince . 18 

After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world 
remained ten days 19 without a master. The ministers and 
generals still continued to meet in council ; t<* exerdag^Mr. 
respective functions; to maintain the public order; and peace- 
ably to conduct the army to the city ot Nice in Bithy^ia, widely 

S**See Ammianus (xxv. xo), Eutropms (x. 18), who might likewise be present; 
Jeitwn (tom. i. p. a6, ad Heliodorum [ep. 60]), Orosms (v». qi), Sozomen (lvic.6), 
Zosimu* (L HI, p. 197, 198 [c. 35]), and Zonaras (tom. 1L L xlii. p. a8, 09 [c. 14]). * 
We cannot expect a perfect agreement, and we shall not discuss minute differences. 

*7 Ammianus. unmindful of bis usual candour and good sense, compares the 
death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second Afncanus. who had excited the 
fears and resentment of the popular faction. 

W Chrysostom, tom. i p. 336, 344, edit Montfaucon. The Christian orator 
attempts to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious misfortunes; and 
observes that, of nine emperors (including the Caesar Gaihis) who 'had reigned in 
his timet only two (Constantine and Constantius) died a natural death. Such 
Vague consolations have never wiped away a single tear. ^ . 

*Ten days appeared scarcely sufficient for the march and election. But it 
may be observed : x. That the generals might command the expeditious Use of 
the public posts for themselves, their attendants, and messengers, a. That the 
troops, for the ease of the cities, marched in many di virions ; and that the head 
of the folumn might arrive at Nice, when the rear halted at Ancyra, 
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was cl for the place of the flection.* 0 In a solemn as- 
sembly of the civil and military ff^en of the^ empite, th^ 
diadeba was again unanimously offered to the prefect SdhsT 
He enjoyed the glory of a second refusal; and, wh$n the virtues 
of the fsthhr were alleged in favour of his son, the prefect, 

Ofith t£e iymness of a disfhterested patriot, declared to like 
electors that the feeble age of tigs one and the unexperienced 
ypath of the" other were eqiudly incapable of the laboriosgi 
duties of government. Several candidates were proposed, and, 
gfter weighing the objections of character or situation, they wefe 
successively rejected ; but, as soon as the name of ValentJlgaa 
was pronounced, the merit of that officer united 8&fe suffrages Magm as 
of the whole assembly, and obtained the sincere approbstkmsS^ 
of Sallust himself. Valenunian ** was the son of count 
Gratian, 2 * a native of Clbaiis, in Panronia, who, from inff iawmi 
obscure condition, had raised himself, by matchless strength 
and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa and 
fronj which he retired with an ample fortune and suamckma 
integrity. The rank and services of Gratian contributed, how- 
ever, to smooth the first st^ps of the promotidb of his son ; and 
affiopded him an early opportunity of displaying those solid and 
usefril qualifications which raised his character above me 
ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Valen- 
ttnian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, 
deeply marked with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired 
hisjpriends with awe, and his enemies with fear : and, to second 
the efforts of* his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had 
inherited the advantages of a strong and healthy constitution. 

'By the habits of chastity and temperance, which restrain the 
appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valentinian preserved 
his own, and the public, esteem. The avocations of a military 
life had diverted his youth from the elegant pursuits of 
literature ; he was ignorant of the Greek language ahd the 
arts of rhetoric ; but, as the mind of the orator was never dis~ 


» Ammianus, xxvi. t. Zosimus, L Hi. p. 198 [c. 36} PhOostorgxus, L viH. c. 
8, and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 334. Philostorgius. who appears to have obtained 
some curidbs and authentic intelligence, ascribes the choice of Valentinian to the 
praefect Sallust [Secundus ; not SallustJ, the master-g e neral Arintbeus, Dagalaiphus 
count of the domestics, and the Patrician Dalian us, whose pressing recocnmenda- 
dm from Aticyra had a weighty influence in the election. 

^Ammianus (xxx. 7,^9}, and the younger Victor [Epit 45], have fam ished the 
portrait of Valentinian fyhich naturally precedes md illustrates the history of his 
reign. £ Additional material in Symmachus, Or. i ; cp. Appendix x.] 

» [Inscription in mefiiory of Gratian C L L S, 70x4*] 
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concerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as often as the 
Occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments with 
bold and ready elocution. The laws of martial (discipline were 
the 1 only laws that he had studied; and he was 'soon dis- 
tinguished by the laborious diligence add indexible severity 
with which he discharged and enforced the duties dP thfc camp, 
In the time of Julian he pfovoked the danger of disgrace by 
the contempt which he publtely expressed* for the reigning 
religion; 28 and it should seem from his subsequent conduc| 
that the indiscreet and unseasonable freedom of Valentinian« 
was the egect of military spirit rather than of Christian seal. 
He was pardoned, however, and still employed by a prince who 
esteemed his merit : ** and in the various events of the PersiaA 
war he improved the reputation which he had already acquired 
on the banks of tlie Rhine. The celerity and success with 
which he executed an important commission recommended him 
to the favour of Jovian, and to the honourable command of the 
second school, or company, of Targetteers, of the domestic 
guards. In the march fk>m Antioch, he had reached hia 
quarters at Ancyra, when he w&s unexpectedly summoned 
without guilt, and without intrigue, to assume, in the forty- 
third year of his age, the absolute government of the Roman 
empire, c 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of 
jpgy^ little moment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of the army, 
gjnjynr* The aged Sallust, who had long observed the inegular fluctua- 
tions of popular assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, that 
none of thbse persons whose rank in the service might excite 
a party in their favour should appear in public, on tne day of 
the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient 
superstition that a whole day was voluntarily added to this 
dangerous interval, because it happened to be the intercalation 
of the Bissextile. 28 At length, when the hour was supposed 

** At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he 
struck a priest, who had presumed to purify him with lustral water (Sozomen, L vi. 
c. 6. Tbeodoret, 1 . iii. c. 15 [leg. 12]). Such public defiance might become Valen- 
tinian; but it could leave no room for the unworthy delation of* thtf 'philosopher 
Maximus, which supposes some more private offence (Zostmus, L iv. p. aoo, aoi [c. 2]). 

** Socrates, L iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais (the first might pc 
possible), is interposed by Sozomen (L vi. c. 6) and Philostorgius (L vil c. jrfwith 
Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 293). 

28 Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digression (xxvi. 1 and Valesiua 
ad locum), rashly supposes that he understands an astronomical question of which 
hii readers are ignorant. It is treated with more judgment and propriety by 
Censorious (de Die Natali, c. 20) and Macrobius (SatumaL L 1 cap. 12-16). The 
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to bo propitious, Valentinian showed himself from a loftj^ 
tribunal ; the judicious choice was applauded ; and the new 
prince was solemnly invested with the diadem and the purple, 
amidst the 'acclamations of the troops, who were* disposed in 
igartial # ordfp round the tribunal. But, when he stretched forth 
his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was 
* accidentally started in the ranges, and insensibly swelled into 
0 a loud and imperious clamour, that he should name, without 
delay, a colleague in the empire. The intrepid calmness of 
'Valentinian obtained silence and commanded respect, and he 
thus addressed the assembly : “ A few minutes silfCe it was 
ip your power, fellow-soldiers, ^to have left me in the obscurity 
of a private station. Judging, from the testimony of my past 
life, that I deserved to reign, you have placed me on the throne. 
It is now my duty to consult the safety and interest of the re- 
public. The weight of the universe is undoubtedly too great 
for the hands of a feeble mortal. I am conscious of the limits 
of my abilities and the uncertainty of my life ; and far from 
declining, I am anxious to # solicit, the assistadee of a worthy 
colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the choice of a 
faithful friend requires mature and serious deliberation. That 
deliberation shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful 
and consistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh yo&r minds 
and bodies f and expect the accustomed donative on the accession 
of a new emperor.” 26 The astonished troops, with a mixture 
of plrde, of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice of 
their master. Their angry clamours subsided into silent 
fcverence ; and Valentinian, encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions and the various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was 
conducted, in warlike pomp, to the palace of Nice. As he was 
sensible, however, of the importance of preventing some rash 
declaration of the soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the 
chiefs : and their real sentiments were concisely expressed by 
the generous freedom of D&g&laiphus. “ Most excellent prince,” 
said that officer, “if you consider only your family, you have 
a brother; if you love the republic, look round for the most 
deserviijg^f the Romans.” 27 The emperor, who suppressed his 

appeUation of Bissextile , which marks the inauspicious year (Augustin, ad 
Januanum, Epist. 119), is derived from the repetition of the sixth day of [i.e. before] 
the calends of March. [Both 24th Feb. ana 25th Feb. were called A.D. w. KaL 

Valentinian ’& first speech Is full in Amrm&nus (xrvi. a) ; concise and sententi- 
ous in Philostorgius (1. vnC c. *>• 

37 Si tuos amas, Imperatar optime, babes fratiem ; si Rempablicain, quaere 
quein veiuias. Ammian. xx\i. 4. In the division of the empire, Valentinian 
that sinceic counsellor for himself (c. 6). 
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•"^Uspleasurc, without altering hi* intention, slowly proceeded 
from Nice to Nicomedia and Constantinople. « In one of the 
suburbs of that capital , 28 thirty days after his ovgn* elevation, 
he bestowed the title of Augusti^ on hi/brother Valens ; and, 
as the boldest patriots were convinced that thei# opposition, 
without being serviceable to their couhtry, would be fiftal to 
themselves, the declaration of* his absolute will was received ( 
with silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age ; but his abilities had never been exercised in* 
any employment, military or civil ; and his character hffl not 
inspired the world with any sanguine expectations. He 
possessed, however, pne quality/ which recommended him tS 
Valentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of the empire : 
a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor, whose 
superiority of genius, as well as of authority, Valens humbly 
and cheerfully acknowledged in every action of his life . 29 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the 
administration qf the empire. All ranks of subjects, who had 
been injured or oppressed under* the reign of Julian, were 
invited to support tneir public accusations. The silence of 
mankind attested the spotless integrity bf the prefect Sallust ; 
and his pwn pressing solicitations that he might be permitted 
to retire from the business of the state were rejected by 
Valentinian with the most honourable expressions of friendship 
and esteem. But among the favourites of th# late emperor 
there were many who had abused his credulity or superstition, 
and who cduld no longer hope to be protected either by favour « 
or justice . 81 The greater part of the ministers of the palace 
and the governors of the provinces were removed from their 
lespective stations; yet the eminent merit of some officers 
was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd; and, notwith- 
standing the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the 


* In sttborbano, Ammianus, xxvi 4 The famous Hebdomon , or field of Mars, 
was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or seven miles. See Valesius 
and his brother, ad loc., and Ducange, Const 1 . it p. 140. 141, 172, 173. [On the 
Propontis, not at Blachemae, where Ducange put it See above, voi. it Appendix 

» larticipem quidem legitimum potestatis ; sed m modum apparitonsrJWigenmi, 
ut progrediens aperiet text us. Amrman. xxvi 4. [Formally Valens was fully co- 
ordinate, cp. Symmacbus, Orat i, 11, Augustum pan mre confirmans .1 4 - 
*> Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Paschal Chronicle. 
M. de Tillemont (Hist, des «£mpereurs, tom. v. p. 671) wishes to disbelieve t he se 
stones, si avantageuses A un payen. 

* Eunapms celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus (p. 82, 83 
[Comjnelm's ed. 1616 ; p. 102, ed. 1596]) ; yet he allows that this sophist or magi- 
cian, the guilty favounte of Julian and the personal enemy of Valentiman, win 
dismissed on the payment of a small fine. « * 
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whole, proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been 
conducted with a reasonable share of wisdom and moderation^ 
The festivity* of a new reign received a short and suspicious 
interrupticta from tjie sudden illness of the twtf princes? but, 
„as soqp their health wdh restored, they left Constantinople 
in the beginning of j:he spring. In the castle or palace of 
Mediana, only three miles fronf Naissus, they executed the 
solemn and final division of tlie Roman empire . 88 V&lentinian 
bestowed on his brother the rich prefecture of the Easi, from 
’theJLower Danube to the confines of Persia ; whilst he reserved 
for his immediate government the warlike prefectureaof Illyricum, 
Italy and Gaul , from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian 
rampart ; and from the ramp&rt of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atlas. The provincial administration remained on its former 
basis ; but a double supply of generals and magistrates was re- 
quired for two councils and two courts : the division was made 
with a just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, and seven 
master-generals were soon created, either of the cavalry or 
infantry. When this important business hud been amicably 
transacted, Valentinian and V r alens embraced for the last time. 
The emperor of the West established his temporary residence 
at Milan ; and the emperor of the East returned to Con- 
stantinople, to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose 
language he was totally ignorant . 84 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion ; 
arict the throbe of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts 
of a rival, whose affinity to the Emperor Julian 86 was his sole 
merit, and had been his only crime. Procopius had been hastily 
promoted from the obscure station of a tribune and a ndtary to 
the joint command of the army of Mesopotamia ; the public 
opinion already named him as the successor of a prince who 
was destitute of natural heirs ; and a vain rumour was propagated 
by his friends, or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of 
the Moon, at Carrhse, had privately invested Procopius with the 

** The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, L tv p. aoi [a a]) are 
deleetec^Ufid refuted by Tillemont (tom, v. p. ai). , 

» Awnianus, xxvi. 5. 

** Amrmanus says, "in general terms, subagrestis ingenn, nec belli cis nec 
tffceralibus studiis cruditus. Ammian. xxxi. 14. The orator Themistius, with the 
genuine Impertinence of a Greek, wished for the first time to speak the Latin 
language, the dialect of his sovereign, rr,u ^dx**™* «p«rov<rar. Orat Vl p. 71. 

»Thc uncertain degree of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed by the words 
«p*^t 4 c, cognatus, co^sobnnus (see Valerius ad Ammian. xxin. 3), The mother 
of Procopius might be a sister of Iiasilina and Count Julian, the mother and fin cte 
of the apostate, Ducange, Fam. Byxantm. p. 49. * 
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«4jnperial purple. 86 He endeavoured, by his dutiful and sub- 
missive behaviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, 
withput a contest, his military command ; and retired; with his 
wife and family, to cultivate the^ample ^trimony which he 
possessed in the province of Cappadocia. These ^iseftil and 
innocent occupations were interrupted by the appearance'of an 
officer, with a band of soldiers,* who, in the name of his new 
sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, was dispatched to conduct^ 
the unfortunate Procopius either to a perpetual prison or an « 
• ignominious death. His presence of mind procured him a IShger 
respite anfk more splendid fate. Without presuming to dis-* 
pute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence of a fevf 
moments to embrace his weeping family ; and, while the 
vigilance of his guaids was relaxed by a plentiful entertain- 
ment, he dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, 
from whence he passed over to the country of Bosphorus. In 
that sequestered region he remained many months, exposed to 
the hardships of gxile, of solitude, and of want : his melancholy 
temper brooding over his misfortunes, and his mind agitated by 
the just apprehension that, if any accident should discover his 
name, the faithless Barbarians would Violate^ without much 
scruple, t^e laws of hospitality. In a moment of impatience 
and despair, Procopius embarked in a merchant vessel, which 
made sail for Constantinople ; and boldly aspired to the rank of 
a sovereign, because Ive was not allowed to enjoy the security- 
of a subject. At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, 
continually changing his habitation, and his disguise. 87 By« 
degrees he ventured into the capital, trusted his life and fortune 
to the fidelity of two friends, a senator and an eunuch, and 
conceived some hopes of success from the intelligence which he 
obtained of the actual state of public affairs. The body of the • 
people was infected with a spirit of discontent : they regretted 
the justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had been imprudently 
dismissed from the prefecture of the East. They despised the 
character of Valens, which was rude without vigour and feeble 
without mildness. They dreaded the influence of hifl ^ther-in- 

* Ammian. xxiii. 3, *xvi. 6. He mentions the report with much hesitation : 
susurravit obscurior fama ; nemo enim dicti auctor exstitit verus. It serves, how- 
ever, to mark that Procopius was a pagan. Yet his religion does not appesgr to 
have promoted, or obstructed, bis pretensions. 

w One of his retreats was a countrv-house of Eunomius, the heretic The 
master was absent, innocent, ignorant* yet he narrowly •escaped a sentence of 
death, ajid was bagushed into the remote parts of Mauritania (Philostorg. L ix. c. 

5, 8, and Godefroy*s Dissert, p. 369-378). 
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law, the Patrician Petronius, a erne. and rapacious minister, who 
rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that might remain J 
unpaid since the reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circum- 
stances were propitious to the designs of an usurper. The 
hostile measures of the Persists required the presence of Valens 
in Syria ; from the Danube to the Euphrates the troops were in 
* motion ; and the capital was occasionally filled with the soldiers 
Arho passed, or repassed, the Thracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts 
df Gauls were persuaded to listen to the secret proposals of the 
conspirators ; which were recommended by the promise of a 
liberal donative ; and, as they still revered the rmjaaory of 
Julian, they easily consented to support the hereditary claim of 
his proscribed kinsman. At tne dawn of day they were drawn 
up near the baths of An&st&sia ; 38 and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple garment, more suitable to a player than to a monarch, 
appeared, as if he rose from the dead, in the midst of Constanti- 
nople The soldiers, who were prepared for his reception, 
saluted their trembling prince with shouts of joy and vows of 
fidelity. Their numbers wej*e soon increased by a sturdy band 
of peasants, collected from the adjacent country; and Pro- 
copius, shielded by the -arms of his adherents, was successively 
conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During 
the first moments of his tumultuous reign, he was astonished 
and terrified by the gloomy silence of the people ; who were 
either ignorant # of the cause or apprehensive of the event. But 
his military strength was superior to any actual resistance : the 
40a! contents flocked to the standard of rebellion^ the poor 
were excited by the hopes, and the rich were intimidated by 
the fear, of a general pillage ; and the obstinate credulity of the 
multitude was once more deceived by the promised advantages 
of a revolution. The magistrates were seized ; the prisons and 
arsenals broke open ; the gates, and the entrance of the harbour, 
were diligently occupied ; and, in a few hours, Procopius became 
the absolute, though precarious, master of the Imperial city. 
The usurper improved this unexpected success with some degree 
of courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated the rumours 
and opMfons the most favourable to his interest ; while he de- 
luded the populace by giving audience to the frequent, but 
im^inary, ambassadors of distant nations. The large bodies of 
troops stationed in the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the 
Lower Danube were gradually involved ifl the guilt of rebellion : 

* a 

* [Sister of Constantius. The site seems not to have been determined.^ 
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and the Gothic princes consented to supply the sovereign of 
Constantinople with the formidable strength of several thousand 
auxiliaries. His generals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, 

. dm,] without an effort, the unarmed but wealthy provinces of Bithy- 
nia and Asia. After an honourable defence, the city aqd island 
of Cyzicus yielded to his jywer ; the renowned legions, of the 
fjrovtf «t Jovians and Herculians embraced the cause of the usurper whom* 

rietormi they were ordered to crush ; and, as the veterans were con- 
tinually augmented- with new levies, he soon appeared at tjie 
head of an army whose valour, as well as numbers, were not un- 
equal tc/^he greatness of the contest. The son of Hormisdas/® 
a youth of spirit and ability, copdescended to draw his sw'oad 
against the lawful eriiperor of the East ; and the Persian prince 
was immediately iv, vested with the ancient and extraordinary 
powers of a Roman Proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the 
widow of the emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself and 
her daughter to the hands of the usurper, added dignity and 
reputation to his cause. The princess Constantia, who was then 
about five ye&ri of age, accompanied in a litter the march of the 
army. She was shewn to the multitude in the arms of her 
adopted father ; and, as often as she passed through the ranks, 
the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fury ; 40 
they recollected the glories of the house of Constantine, and 
they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they would shed 
the last drop of their blood in the defence of the roya) 
infant . 41 " * 

In the jneanwhile, Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed/ 
a® by the doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East. The 
pSJtn difficulties of a German war forced him to confine his immediate 
care to the safety of his own dominions ; and, as every channel 
of communication was stopt or corrupted, he listened, with 
doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which were industriously 
spread, that the defeat and death of Valens had left Procopius 


• Horroisdae mature juvem, Hormisdae regalis ilhus filio, potestatem Procon* 
sulis detulit ; et avilia, more veterum, et bella recturo. Ammian. xxvi. 8. The 
Persian prince escaped with honour and safety, and was afterwatiNbf A. D. 380) 
restored to the same extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia (TiUemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 004). I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan was 
propagated I find (A.D. 514) a pope Hormisdas ; but he was a native of Frtsifio, 
in Italy (Pagi, Brev. Pontine, tom. i. p. 247). 

40 The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the Emperor Gratian ; bht she 
died young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Byzanlm. p, 48, 59. 

. ^Sequirmni culminis sum mi proskpiam was the language of Procopius, who 
affected to desQ$e the obscure birth and fortuitous election of the upstart Pan- 
noma n. Ammian. xxvl 7. 
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sole master of the eastern provinces. Valens was not dead: 
twit, on the news of the rebellion, which he received at Cmsaartajm 
he basely despaired of his life and fortune ; proposed to ne- 
gotiate with the usurper, and discovered his secret inclination 
to abdicate the Imperial purple. The timid monarch was 
naved ftotn disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his ministers, 
and their abilities soon decided ia his favour the event of the 
> civil war. In a* season of tranquillity, Sallust had resigned 
.Without a murmur ; but, as soon as the public safety was at- 
^taclgfgd, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of toil and 
jdanger; and the restoration of that virtuous minister to the 
praefecture of the East was the first step which indicated the 
^repentance of Valens and satisfied the minds of the people. 
Tne reign of Procopius was apparently supported by powerful 
armies and obedient provinces. But many of the principal 
officers, military as well as civil, had been urged, either by 
motives of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from the 
guilty scene ; or to watch the moment of betraying and desert- 
ing the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced, by hasty 
marches, to bring the legions of Syria to the aid of Valens. 
Arintheus, w*ho. in strength, beauty, and valour, excelled all 
the heroes of the age, attacked w ith a small troop a superior 
body of the rebels. When he beheld the faces of tjje soldiers 
who had served under his banner, he commanded them, with a 
loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pretended leader ; and 
sudi was tha ascendant of his genius that this extraordinary 
ordnr was instantly obeyed . 42 Arbetio, a respectable veteran of 
* the great Constantine, who had been distinguished by the 
honours of the consulship, was persuaded to leave his retire- 
ment, and once more to conduct an army into the field. In the 
heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he shewed his 
grey hairs, and venerable countenance ; saluted the soldiers of 
Procopius by the endearing names of children and companions, 
and exhorted them, no longer to support the desperate cause of 
a contemptible tyrant ; but to follow their old commander, who 
had so often led them to honour and victory. In the two 


Rt dedignatus horn in cm super are certain inc desptcabilem, auctoritatk et 
cSlsi fiduciA cor pons, ipsis host i bus jussit surum vrocine rectorem : atque ita 
tutynarum antesjgnanus umbratihs comprensus suorum manibus. The strength 
and beauty of Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebrated by St Basil, who 
supposes that God had created him as an inimitable model of the human species. 
The painters and sculptors could not egress his figure * the historians appeared 
fabulous when they related his exploits (Amnuan. xxvi. [8] Vales. ad. lac.). 
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engagements of Thyatira 49 ana Nacolia, the unfortunate Ph>* 
^copius was deserted by his troops, who were seduced ‘by the 
instructions and example of their perfidious officers. ' After 
wandering some time among the woodp and mountains of 
Phrygia, he was betrayed by his dejponding followers, conducted 
to tte Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. Tde buffered 
the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper ; but the acts of 
cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, under the fohns 
of legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of mankind . 44 \ 
Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism 
9 and rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of magic 4 
which, tfffier the reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously 
prosecuted both at Rome and ^Vitioch, was interpreted as the 
fatal symptom either of the displeasure of heaven or of the de- 
pravity of mankind. 4 ^ Let us not hesitate to indulge a liberal 
pride that in the present age the enlightened part of Europe 
has abolished 46 a cruel and odious prejudice, which reigned in 
every climate of the globe and adhered to every system of 
religious # opinior ^. 47 The nations and the sects of the Roman 
world admitted with equal credulity-and similar abhorrence the 

reality of that infernal art which was able to control the 

* ** 

43 The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycta, and by Zosimus 
at Thyatira, which are at the distance of x 50 miles from each other But Thyatira 
alluitur Lyc& (Plin. Hist Natur v 31 Cellarius, Geograph Antiq L ti. p, 79); 
and the transcribers might easily convert an obscure river into a w6tl -known 
province. [Ammianus does not mention the battle of Thyatira, and merely ga ys : 
ire tendebat ad Lyciam Nacolia is now Seidi Ghazi J « % 

44 The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius are related, in a regular 
series, by Ammianus (xxvi 6. 7. 8, 9, 10) and Zosimus (1. iv. p. 303-2x0 [c, 4-8] )L 
They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each other. Themistms (Oral. vil. p, 
91, 95) adds some base panegyric , and Eunapius (p. 83, 84 [Mdller iv. p. a6, *7]) 
some malicious satire. [For date of defeat see Idatius Fast cons . ed. Mommsen, 
Chron. Min. 1. d. 241. See also account m Symmachus, Or. 1. 17 sggA 

"Libanius de ulciscend Julian, necc, c. ix p 158, 139. The sophist deplores 
the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the justice of the 
emperors. [Milman observes, 41 The persecution against philosophers and their 
libraries was carried on with so much fury that from this time (A.D. 374) the 
names of the Gentile philosophers became almost extinct, and the Christian philo- 
sophy and religion, especially in the East, established their ascendancy”.] 

*The French and English lawyers of the present age allow the theory, and 
deny the practice, of witchcraft, Demsart, Recueil des Decisions de Jurisprudence 
au mot Sorciers, t. iv. p. 553. Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. iv^jx 6a As 
private reason always prevents or outstrips public wisdom, the prtsidenNMpntev 
qweu (Esprit des Loix, L x\u c. 5, 6) rejects the existence of magic. 

«See Oeuvres de Bayle, tom. m. p 567-589 The sceptic of Rotterdam m- 
bitm^accordmg to his custom, a strange medley of loose knowledge and lively wtL 
distinguished between good and bad magic, the Tbeurgk and 
25 de * Acadtfmr. Ac., t. vn p. 35). But they could not haws 

defended this obscure distinction against. the acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish 
and Christian system all demons are inf&nal spirits, and aft commerce with theft 
is idolatry, apewtajp Ac., which deserves death and damnation. fFor ancient 
magic, consult L. F. A. Maury, La magie et I’astrologte dans rantkjuW, 
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eternal order 58 of the planets and the voluntary operations of the 
human mind. They dreaded the mysterious power of spells 
and incantationar of potent herbs, and execrable rites ; which 
could extinguish or ri^call life, inflame the passions of the soul, 
blast - the works of creation, # and extort from the reluctant 
demons the %ecrets of futurity. They believed, with the 
yrildept * inconsistency, thkt this preternatural dominion of the 
mr, of earth, and of hell, was exercised, from the vilest motives 
«of malice or gain, by some wrinkled hags and itinerant sorcerers, 
vtpo passed their obscure lives in penury and contempt . 49 The 
arts of magic were equally condemned by the pnhl i^jp pini on 
ami by the laws of Rome ; but, as they tended to gratify the 
mftst imperious passions of the* heart of man, they were con- 
tinually proscribed, and continually practised . 50 An imaginary 
cause is capable of producing the most serious and mischievous 
effects. The dark predictions of the death of an emperor, or 
the success of a conspiracy, were calculated only to stimulate 
the hopes of ambition and to dissolve the ties of fidelit]* ; and 
the intentional guilt of magic was aggravated Jhy the actual 
crimes of treason and sacrilege . 51 Such vain terrors disturbed 
the peace of socie^ and the happiness of individuals ; and the 
harmless flame which insensibly melted a waxen image might 
derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the affrighted 
fancy of the person whom it was maliciously designed to re- 
present . 5 3 From the infusion of those herbs which were 


• m The Canid ta of Horace (C&rm l. v. od. 5 with Dacier’s and Sanadon's illustra- 
tes) is a vulgar witch- The Enchtho of Lucan (Pharsal vi. 430-836) is tedious, 
disgusting, but sometimes sublime. She chides the delav of the Furies, and 
threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real names, to reveal the 
true inftarnal countenance of Hecate, 10 invoke the secret powers that lie below 
bell. Sax 

J* Genus bominum potent! bus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate 
nostrA et vetabitur semper et retinebuur Tacit. Hist. 1. aa. See Augustin, de 
Civitate Dei, L. vui. c. 19, and the Theodostan Code, 1 ix. tit. xvu with Godefroy’s 
Commentary. 

n The p er s ecu tion of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tnpod; and a iV 
'dancing ring, which had been placed m the centre,pointed to the first four letters 
in the name of the future emperor, # E. O . a. Theodoras (perhaps with many 
others who Deified the fatal syllables) was executed Theodosius succeeded. 
t Lardner (Heathen Testimonies. voL iv. p. 351-372) has copiously and fairly ex- 
amined this dark transaction of the reign of VaTens 

• •» Umm ut h»c durescit, et haec ut cera linuescit 

Uno eodemque igm Virgil. Bucolic, vui. 80 

Devovct absentes, simulacra que cerea fipt. 

Ovid, in Ernst Hypsip. ad Jason. [Her. vi] 91* 
Such vain incantations could affect the mind and increase the disease of German! - 
* cua Tkcit. Annai ii. 69, fr 

^roi* in. 


2 
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supposed to possess a supernatural influence it was an easy step 
to the use of more substantial poison ; and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the instrument; and the rflask, of the most 
atrocious crimes. As soon as the xcsf of informers was en- 
couraged by the ministers of Vallfens and Valentini$ii, they could 
not refuse to listen to another charge too frequently minified 
in the scenes of domestic* guilt ; a charge, of a softer and leas 
malignant nature, for which t*he pious, though excessive, rigour 
of Constantine had recently decreed the punishment of death .® 1 
This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and nyupc? T»f 
poison adultery, afforded infinite gradations of gui!t and 
innocence, of excuse and aggravation, w hich in these proceedings 
appear to have been confouitded by the angry or corrupt 
passions of the judges. They easily discovered that the degree 
of their industry and discernment was estimated, by the Im- 
perial court, according to the number of executions that were 
furnished from their respective tribunals. It was not without 
extreme reluctance that they pronounced a sentence* of ac- 
quittal ; but tliey eagerly admitted such evidence as was stained 
with perjury, or procured by toVture, to prove the most im- 
probable charges against the most respectable characters. The 
progress of the inquiry' continually opened new subjects of crimi- 
nal prosecution ; the audacious informer, whose falsehood was 
detected, retired w ith impunity ; but the wretched victim, who 
discovered his real or pretended accomplices, was seldom per- 
mitted to receive the price of his infamy. Frdm the exfVemity 
of Italy and Asia, the young and the aged were dragged i A 
chains to the tribunals of Rome and Antioch. Senat<*%, 
matrons, and philosophers expired in ignominious and cruel 
tortures. The soldiers, who were appointed to guard the 
prisons, declared, with a murmur of pity and indignation, that 
their numbers w^ere insufficient to oppose the flight or resistance 
of the multitude of captives. The wealthiest families were 
ruined by fines and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens 
trembled for their safety ; and we may form some notion of 
the magnitude of the evil from the extravagant assertion of an 
ancient writer that, in the obnoxious provinces, 'thc^ prisoners, 
the exiles, and the fugitives formed the greatest pjfrt of the 
inhabitants . 54 m 

83 See Heineccius Antajuitat. Juris Roman, tom. ti. p. 353. &c. Cod. 
dosian. 1. ix. lit. 7 with Godefroy’s ^onimentary. 

84 The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and most probably 
exaggerated, Ay Ammianus (xxviiu 1, xxix. i, a), and Zosimus ( 1 . iv. p. ai6-ai8 1 
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When Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and n* entity < 
illustrious Romans, who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the2ZdvSS!? 
first Caesars, tile art of the historian, or the merit of the AJt *' m * 1 * 
sufferers,* excite in <Vr breasts the most lively sensations*' rf 
terror, of qflmiration, and pity. The coarse and undis- 
tinguishing pencil of £mmi&nus has delineated his bloody 
>figu|fcs with tedious and disgusting accuracy. But, as our 
/attention is no longer engaged by the contrast of freedom 
and servitude, of recent greatness and of actual misery, we 
idlonld turn with horror from the frequent executions which 
disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign o£#the two 
tyothers. 68 Valens was of a timid, 56 and V&lentiiiian of a 
choleric, disposition. 67 An an£ious regard to his personal safety 
was the ruling principle of the administration of Valens. In 
the condition oi a subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, 
the hand of the oppressor ; and, when he ascended the throne, 
he reasonably expected that the same fears which had subdued 
his ofirn mind would secure the patient submission of hi** people. 

The favourites of Valens obtained, by the privilege of rapine 
and confiscation, the wealth which his economy would have 
refused. 68 They ,urged % with persuasive eloquence, that, in all 
casesof treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the power, 
supposes the intention, of mischief; that the intention is not 
less Criminal than the act ; and that a subject no longer deserves 
to live, if his life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, 
of his sovereigft. The judgment of Valentinian was sometimes 
deceived and his confidence abused ; but he would have 
^Silenced the informers with a contemptuous smile, had they 
presumed to alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. They 

[c. *3]). The philosopher Maximus, with some justice, was involved tn the charge 
of magic (Eunapius m Vit. Sophist, p. 88, 89 [ed. Comindm, 1616]); and young 
Chrysostom, who had accidentally found one of the proscribed books, gave him- 
•elf lor lost Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom, v. p. 34a 

•Consult the six last books of Amnuanus, and more particularly the port mi ts 
of* the two royal brothers (xxx. 8. 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has collected (toot v. 
p, 12-18, p. 127-133! from all antiquity their virtues and vices. * 

•The younger Victor asserts ffcpit. 46] that he was valde ttmidus : yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the ktad of an 
army. *The same historian attempts to prove that his anger was harmless. 
Ammianus observes [31, 14} with more candour and judgment, incidentia crimina 
ad dhntemptam vet laesam pnncipis amphtudmem trahens, in sanguinem see vie baL 

• Cum esset ad acerbitatem naturae calore propensior . . . pcenas per ignes 
augeftat et g ladies. Amman, xxx. 8. See xxvu. 7. m 

* 1 have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his servants. 

Avarice more properly belongs to ministers^ han to kings ; in *bom that paSsion 
is commonly exinguished by absolute possession. ^ 
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praised his inflexible lore of justice ; and, in the pursuit of 
justice, the emperor was easily tempted to consider clemency 
a^a weakness and passion as a virtue. As long as wrestled 
with his equals, in the bold competition #f an active And ambi- 
tious life, Valentinian was seldom injured, and nqper # insulted, 
with impunity : if his prudence was arraigned, his spi&t was 
applauded ; and the proudest % and most pojwerful generals\wercf 
apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless solaiei^ 
After he became master of the world, he unfortunately forgot 
that, where no resistance can be made, no courage can Jha ev- 
erted ; ««nd, instead of consulting the dictates of reason and 
magnanimity, he indulged the furious emotions of his temper 
at a time when they were disgraceful to himself and fatal to 
the defenceless objects of his displeasure. In the government 
of his household, or of his empire, slight, or even imaginary, 
offences, a hasty word, a casual omission, an involuntary delay, 
were chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The e»* 
press iohs which issued the most readily from the mouth *of the 
emperor of th£ West were, “ Strike off his head ; “ Bum him 
alive " ; “ Let him be beaten with clubs till he expires M ; 59 and 
his most favoured ministers soon understood that, by a rash 
attempt to dispute, or suspend, the execution of his sanguinary 
commands, they might involve themselves in the guilt and 
punishment of disobedience. The repeated gratification of this 
savage justice hardened the mind of Valentinian against pi$y 
and remorse ; and the sallies of passion were confirmed 6y the 
habits of ^cruelty. 60 He could behold with calm satisfaction 4 
the convulsive agonies of torture and death : he reserved KK 
friendship for those faithful servants whose temper was the 
most congenial to his own. The merit of Maximin, who had 
slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with 
the royal approbation and the prefecture of Gaul. Two fierce 
and enormous bears, distinguished by the appellations of /#- 
nocence and Mica A urea, could alone deserve to share the favour 

•He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of pleasantrv: 

“ Abi, Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cuptf -J**. A boy, wno 
had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound ; an armourer, who had made.* polished 
cuirass that wanted some grains of the legitimate weight, See. , were the victims of 
his fury. * 

•°The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whom Valentinian 
condemned for signifying a legal summons. Ammianus (xxvil 7) strangely 
supposes that all who hadDeen unjustly executed were worshipped as martyrs by 
the Christians. His impartial silenct does not allow uc to believe that the great 
chamberlain Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. Paschal, 
p. 362 [i. 558, eti. Boon]}. 
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of Maxlmln* The cages of those trusty guards were always 
placed near the bed-chamber of Valentinian, who frequently 
amused his # eyes with Ihe grateful spectacle of seeing then)** 
tear and devour the breeding Jimbs of the malefactors who 
were abandonAl to their rage* Their diet and exercises were 
carefhUjHnspected by the Roman emppror ; and, when Innocence 
had earned her discharge by a Jong course of meritorious 
service, the faithful animal was again restored to the freedom 
of Bar native woods . 61 

Butllf the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind ofrsi riy 
Val&ns was not agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian bJPrage, 
thtftyrant resumed the sentimei^s, or at least the conduct, of 
the rather of his country. The dispassionate judgment of the 
Western emperor could clearly perceive, and accurately pursue, 
his own and the public interest ; and the sovereign of the East, 
who imitated with equal docility the various examples which 
he receded from his elder brother, was sometimes guided by 
the wisdom and virtue of the prefect Sallust JBoth princes 
invariably retained, in the purple, the chaste and temperate 
simplicity which had adorned their private life ; and, under 
their reign, the pictures ef the court never cost the people a 
blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed many of the abuses 
,of the times of Constant! us ; judiciously adopted and improved 
the designs of Julian and his successor; and displayed a style 
and spirit of legislation which might inspire posterity with 
tfce most favourable opinion of their character and govern- 
ment. It is not from the master of Innocence that vp* should 
expect the tender regard for the welfare of his subjects which 
prompted Valentinian to condemn the exposition of new- 
born infants ; 62 and to establish fourteen skilful physicians, with 
stipends and privileges, in the fourteen quarters of Rome. The 
good sense of an illiterate soldier founded an useful and liberal 
institution for the education of youth, and the support of de- 
clining science . 63 It was his intention that the arts of rhetoric 

61 Ut bene mentam in silvas jussit abire In next am. Aromian. xxix. 3, and 
Valesius ad locum*** 

••See the Code of Justinian, l vin. tit. hi. leg. 2. Unusquisque sobolem suaro 
•nutriaC Quod si exponendam putaverit animadversion! qua; constituta est 
subjacent For the present I shall not interfere in the dispute between Noodt and 
Binkershoek ; bow far, or how long, this unnatural practice had been condemned 
or abolished by law, philosophy, and the more civilised state of society. [G 
Theod. ix. 14. 1.] • 

••These salutary institutions are explained an the Theodosian Code, 1 . xiiL t, 

#iil D* professoribuj ei Medici s , and 1 . xiv. tit. ix. De Stud its libera! t bus Urbis Rome*. 

Besides our usual guide (Godefroy), we may consult Giannone (Istoiw di Napoli, 
tom. i. p. 105-111), who has treated the interesting subject with the seal and 
curiosity of a roan of letters who studies his domestic history. 
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and grammar should be taught in the Greek, and Latin 
languages in the metropolis of every province ; arid as the 
sise and dignity of the school was usually proportioned to the 
* importance of the city, the academiAb of Rortie &nd Constan- 
tinople claimed a just and singular pre-eminence* The frag- 
ments of the literary ed^pts of Valentinian imperfectljtjepresent 
the school of Constantinople, which was gradually impApyed* by 
subsequent regulations. That school consisted of thifty^one 
professors in different branches of learning. One philosopher, 
and two lawyers ; five sophists and ten grammariai^'fhr the 
Greek, and three orators and ten grammarians for the Latin, 
tongue ; besides seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, 
antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public library 
with fair and correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of 
conduct, which was prescribed to the students, is the more 
curious, as it affords the first outlines of the form and discipline 
of a modem university. It was required that th«jy should 
bring proper certificates from the magistrates of their native 
province. Their names, professions, and places of abode were' 
regularly entered m a public register. The studious youth 
were severely prohibited from wasting their time in feasts or 
in the theatre ; and the term of their education was limited to 
the Age of twenty. The praefect of the city was empowered 
to chastise the idle and refractory, by stripes or expulsion ; and 
he w r as directed to make an annual report to the master o£ the 
offices, that the knowledge and abilities of \he scholars might 
be usefully applied to the public service. The iiistitutiong^ of 
Valentinian contributed to secure the benefits of peace and 
plenty ; and the cities were guarded by the establishment of 
the Defensors , 64 freely elected as the tribunes and advocates 
of the people, to support their rights and to expose their 
grievances before the tribunals of the civil magistrates, or even 
at the foot of the Imperial throne. The finances were diligently 
administered by two princes, who had been so long accustomed 
to the rigid economy of a private fortune ; but in the receipt 
and application of the revenue a discerning eye might observe 
some difference between the government of ffie £qst and of 
the West. Valens was persuaded that royal liberality can be* 
supplied only by public oppression, and his ambitior^ never 
aspired to secure, by their actual distress, the future strength 

94 Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit. xi. with Godefroy's ParatxtUm, which diliaatiycktia 
from the resdbf the code. * m 
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and prosperity of his people. Instead of increasing the weight 
of taxes, which, ip the space of forty years, had been gradually 
doubled, he ^reduced, in the first years of his reign, one-fourt|^ 
of the tribute of the East . 06 Valentinian appears to have been 
less attentive*and less anxious 1 to relieve the burthens of his 
people^ He might reform the abusqg of the fiscal administra- 
t?{m$~4»ut he exacted, without sqpiple, a very large share of 
the private property ; as he was convinced that the revenues, 
wt fiiph su pported the luxury of individuals, would be much more 
adv3&%eously employed for the defence and improvement of 
the state. The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the present 
benefit, applauded the indulgence of their prince. The solid, 
but less splendid, merit of Valentinian was felt and acknowledged 
by the subsequent generation . 6 

But the most honourable circumstance of the character of v*u»u*imi 
V alentinian is the firm and temperate impartiality which he 
urii fondly preserved in an age of religious contention. 
strong sense, unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, ddblined, 
with respectful indifference, the subtle questions*of theological 
debate. The government of the Earth claimed his vigilance 
and satisfied his ambition ; and, while he remembered that he 
was the disciple of the church, he never forgot that he was the 
sovereign of the clergy. Under the reign of an aposAte, he 
had signalised his seal for the honour of Christianity : he 
allowed to his subjects the privilege which he had assumed 
for himself; and they might accept, with gratitude and con- 
fidence# the general toleration which was granted b^ a prince 
addicted to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise * 67 
The Pagans, the Jews, and all the various sects which acknow- 
ledged the divine authority of Chnst were protected by the 
laws from arbitrary power or popular insult . nor was any mode 

••Three lines from Ammianus \xxx\. 14; countenance a whole oration of 
Themistius (yiu. p, roi-tao), full of adulation, pedantry, and common-place 
morality. The eloquent M Thomas (tom 1. p 366-396) has amused himself with 
’celebrating the virtues and genius of Themistius, Mho Mas not unMorthy of the age 
in which he lived. 

••Zosimus, p, aoa fc 3]. Amman, xxx 9 His reformation of costly 
abuses might entitle him to the praise of . in provinciales admodum pa reus, 
tributomm ubique mol hens saremas. By some, his frugality Mas styled avarice 
(jeroif. Chron. p. 186), 

* Testes •tint leges a me m exordio Impern inei datae : qtnbus unictnque quod 
aftimobnbibisset colend 1 libera facultas tnbuta est. Od, f Thcodos I. ix. tit xvi. 
leg, 9 , To this declaration of Valentinian we may ada the various testimonies of 
Ammianus (xxx. 9 ), Zosimus (l iv. p. 204 ft 3]), and boxomen (1. vi. c. 7, sm). 

Baronins would naturally blame such rational toleration (Annal. Eodes. A.D. 370,* 

No. 129-232, a.d. 376, No. 3, 4). 
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of worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those secret ai uf 
criminal practices which abased the n&me of religion" for the 
dark purposes of vice and disorder. The art of, magics as it 
^Was more cruelly punished, was more Strictly pnmftribed ; but 
the emperor admitted a fonfial distinction to protect the 
ancient methods of divination, which were approveiby the 
senate and exercised bf the Tuscan haruspices. Hfe, hjfd 
condemned, with the consent of the most rational. Pagans, 
the licence of nocturnal sacrifices ; but he immediately ad mitte d 
the petition of Praetextatus, proconsul of Achaia, wha^^lle- 
sen that the life of the Greeks would become dreary and 
comfortless, if they were deprived of the invaluable blessing 
of the Eleusinian mysteries. 'Philosophy alone can boast (and 
perhaps it is no jnore than the boast of philosophy), that her 
gentle hand is able to eradicate from the human mind the latent 
and deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce of twelve 
years, which was enforced by the wise and vigorous government 
of Valentinian, by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, 
contributed t* soften the manners, and abate the prejudice®! 
of the religious factions 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance 
from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as the 
JffoEuir Christians of the West had extricated themselves from the 
AJ>.Sfi47s snares of the creed of Rimini, they happily relapsed into the ' 
slumber of orthodoxy ; and the small remains of the Ariay party 
that still subsisted *at Sirmium or Milan migfit be considered 
rather as objects of contempt than of resentment. But in tlje 
provinces* of the East, from the Euxine to the extremity of 
Thebais, the strength and numbers of the hostile factions were 
more equally balanced ; and this equality, instead of recom- 
mending the counsels of peace, served only to perpetuate the 
horrors of religious war. The monks and bishops supported 
their arguments by invectives ; and their invectives were some- 
times followed by blows. Athanasius still reigned at Alexandria ; 
the thrones of Constantinople and Antioch were occupied by 
Arian prelates, and every episcopal vacancy was the occasion 
of a popular tumult. The Homoousians were fdftified. by the 
reconciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or Semi- Arian, bishops ; 
but their secret reluctance to embrace the divinity of thefioiy 
Ghost clouded the splendour of the triumph : and the dcttlstir 
tion of Valens, who, to the first years of his reign, had imitated 
the impartial conduct of his brother, was an important victoiy 
on the sidesof Arianism. The two brothers had passed their 
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private life in*the condition of catechumens ; but the piety of 
Valent prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism, before 
he exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic war* He 
naturally atjfhre$sed himfeif to Eudoxus , 08 bishop of the Imperial 
city ; and, if the ignorant monaqph was instructed by that Arian 
paste* in the principles of heterodox theology, his misfortune, 
nether Jltan his guilt, w&£ the inevitable consequence of his 
err o ne ou s choice* Whatever had teen the determination of the 
emperor, he must have offended a numerous party of his Christian 
sub|gg|a; as the leaders both of the Homoousians and of the 
Arlans relieved that, if they were not suffered to reigj^they 
wetA most cruelly injured and oppressed. After he had taken 
thi? decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him to preserve 
either the virtue or the reputation of impartiality. He never 
aspired, like Constantius, to the fame of a profound theologian ; 
hut, as he had received with simplicity and respect the tenets of 
Eudoxus, Valens resigned his conscience to the direction of his 
ecclesiastical guides, and promoted, by the influence pf his 
authority, the re-union of the Alhanasian heretics tp the body of 
the catholic church. At first,* he pitied their blindness ; by 
degrees he was provoked at their obstinacy ; and he insensibly 
hated those sectaries to Vhom he was an object of hatred* 6 ® 
The feeble mind of Valens was always swayed by the persons 
.with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or imprison- 
ment of a private citizen are the favours the most readily granted 
in a despotic court* Such punishments were frequently indicted 
OH the leaders of the Homoousian party ; and the misfortune of 
fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who, perhaps Accident- 
ally, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and 
premeditated malice of the emperor and his Arian ministers. 
In every contest, the catholics (if we may anticipate that name) 
were obliged to pay the penalty of their own faults, and of those 
of their adversaries. In every election, the claims of the Arian 
candidate obtained the preference ; and, if they were opposed 
by the majority of the people, he was usually supported by the 
authority of the civil magistrate, or even by the terrors of a 
military force**^The enemies of Athanasius attempted to disturb 

** Eudoxus was of a mild and timid disposition. When be baptised Valent 
(A.D. dfth te must have been extremely old , since he had studied theology fifty- 
five years before, under Lucian, a learned and pious martyr. Philostorg. l. ii. c. 
14-16, L fv* c. 4, with Godefroy, p. 8a, ao6, and TiUemQpt, M£m Ecctes. tom. v. 

^Srqgury Natiamen (Orat. xxv, [**33] p. 43f[ap. Migne, vol. 36, p. aiy 5 ^y. 3 ) 

" ' " mg spirit of the Arians. as an mfalhb' “ J 
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the last years of his venerable age ; and his temporary retreat to 
his father's sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth exile. But 
the zeal of a great people who instantly fl^w to arms, intirai- 
w dated the prefect; and the archbishop was permitted to end 
his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-seven years. 
The death of Athanasius was the signal of th<^ persecution of 
Egypt ; and the Pagan minister of «V Ellens, who forcibly seated 
the worthless Lucius on the archiepiscepal throne, putedhaJbd 
the favour of the reigning party by the blood and sufferings of 
their Christian brethren. The free toleration of the h eath en 
and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a circttfBStance 
whicffhggravated the misery of the catholics and the guHt of 
the impious tyrant of the East 70 * 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of 
persecution on the memory of Valens ; and the character of a 
prince who derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from & feeble 
understanding and a pusillanimous temper scarcely deserves the 
labour of an apology. Yet candour may discover some r/rasonS to 
suspect that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often exceeded 
the orders, or even the intentions, of their master; and that tile ' 
real measure of facts has been very liberally magnified by the 
vehement declamation and easy credulity* of his antagonists. 71 
1. The silence of Valentinian may suggest a probable argu- 
ment* that the partial severities, which were exercised in the 
name and provinces of his colleague, amounted only to noixtys 
obscure and incqnsiderable deviations froip the established 
system of religious toleration : and the judicious historian, wJ>o 
has praised the equal temper of the elder brother, has jiot 
thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of the West 
with the cruel persecution of the East. 72 2. Whatever credit may 
be allowed to vague and distant reports, the character, or at 
least the behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen in 
his personal transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of 
Caesarea, who had succeeded Athanasius in the management of 


70 This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Valens is drawn from Socrates 
(L iv.), Sozomen ( 1 . vl), Theodoret ( 1 . iv.), and the immense compilations of 
Tillemont (particularly tom. vi. vm. and ix. ). ^ 

71 Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol iv p. 78). has already 

conceived and intimated the same suspicion. % 

72 This reflection is so obvious and forcible that Orosius (L vii. c, 3a, delays 
the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. Socrates, on the other hand, 
supposes (1. 111. [leg. iv.] c. 32) that it was appeased by a philosophical oration, 
which Themistius prortfcunccd in the year 374 (Orat. xti. p 154, in Latin only 
4 Greek m Dindorfs ed.]). Such contradictions dimqpsh the evidence* and reduce 
the term, of the persecution of Valens. 
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\he Trinitarian c The circumstantial narrative has been 
composed by the friends and admirers of Basil ; and, as soon as 
we have stripped spray a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we 
shall be astonished by the unexpected mildness of the Ariais* 
tyrant, who admired the firmness of his character, or was 
appregtensine, ff he employed violence, of a general revolt in the 
province- -of Cappadocia. The archbishop, who asserted, with 
indexible pride, 7 * the* truth of his opinions and the dignity of 
his rank, was left in the free possession of his conscience and his 
thrcftm. The emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn service 
of HHF^nthedral ; and, instead of a sentence of banishment, 
subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for the use^Sf an 
hospital which Basil had lately founded in the neighbourhood 
of Caesarea. 76 8 . I am not able to discover that any law (such 
as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the Arians) was pub- 
lished by Valens against the Athanasian sectaries ; and the 
edict which excited the most violent clamours may not appear 
IO Cxtrepiely reprehensible. The emperor had observe^ that 
several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy disposition under 

* the pretence of religion, had associated themselves with the 
monks of Egypt ; and he directed the count of the East to drag 
them from their solitude • and to compel those deserters of 
society to accept the fair alternative of renouncing thei^ tem- 
poral possessions or of discharging the public duties of men and 
citizen*. 7 * The ministers of Valens seem to have extended the 
sense o&this penal. statute, since they claimed a right of enlisting 
tjje young and able-bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A 
detachment of cavalry and infantry, consisting of three thousand 
men, marched from Alexandria into the adjacent desert of 

T* TiUemont ( whom l follow and abridge, has extracted (M£m Ecctes. tom. 
viii p. 153-167) the most authentic circumstances from the Panegyrics of the two 
Gregories: the brother, and the friend, of Basil. The letters of Basil himself 
(Du pin. Bibliotheque Bccl6siastique, tom. \u p. 155*180) do not present the image 
of a very lively persecution. 

** Basilius Caesariemis epfscopus Cappadociae clarus habetur. . . qui muita 
contincntiae ct ingenii b oa uno superbiae malo perdidit. This irreverent passage 
19* perfectly tn the style and character of St. Jerom. It docs not appear in 
Scallger's edition of his Chronicle ; but Isaac Vossms found it in some old Mss. 
which had not beaO-,r«formed by the monks fad ann. 2392. cp. note in Migne's 
edition, p 699]. 

• ^This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpassed m merit, 
if not U* greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon It was principally 
intended for the reception of lepers (Greg. Nananren, Oral. xx. [ **43., p. 439 [°* 63]). 

w Cod# Theodos. 1 . xii. tiL i. leg. 63. Godefroy (10m iv. p, 409-413) performs 
the duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillcmont (>Ttm. FccVs. tom. vm. p. 
808) swtpjkmjt a second law to*?xcuse his orthod#*: friends, who had misrepresented- 
^he edict of Valens and suppressed the liberty of choice. 
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Nitria, 77 which was peopled by five thousand 'monks. The 
soldiers were conducted by Arian priests ; and it is reported that 
a considerable slaughter was made in the monasteries which 
disobeyed the commands of their sovereign. 7 ^ 
vatetttiBfea * The strict regulations which have been framed bjf the wisdom 
u£*mric* of modem legislators to restrain the wealth ancLravgrice of the 
2«5y. clergy may be originally deduced „from the example of the 
AJ> ' emperor Valentinian. His $dict 7 ® addressed to Damasud 

of Rome, was publicly rea<f in the churches of the city. He 
admonished the ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent* the 
houses of widows and virgins ; and menaced their disohilKhnce 
witlr-ihe animadversion of the civil judge. The director was no 
longer permitted to receive apy gift, or legacy, or inheritance, 
from the liberality of his spiritual daughter ; every testament 
contrary to this edict was declared null and void ; and the illegal 
donation was confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a 
subsequent regulation it should seem that the same provisions 
were extended to nuns and bishops ; and that all persons of the 
ecclesiastical order were rendered incapable of receiving any 
testamentary gifts, and strictly qonfined to the natural and legal ’ 
rights of inheritance. As the guardian of domestic happiness 
and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy to the grow- 
ing evil. In the capital of the empire, the females of noble and 
opuleht houses possessed a very ample share of independent 
property : and many of those devout females had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold assen£ of the 
understanding, but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps 
with th^ eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed the pleasureaof 
dress and luxury ; and renounced, for the praise of cnastity, the 
soft endearments of conjugal society. Some ecclesiastic, of real 
or apparent sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous . 
conscience and to amuse the vacant tenderness of their he$rt ; 
and the unbounded confidence which they hastily bestowed was 
often abused by knaves and enthusiasts ; who hastened from the 

57 See D’Amnlle, Description de l’Egypte, p. 74 . Hereafter 1 shall consider the 
monastic institutions. 

n Socrates, 1 . iv. c. 24, 25. Orosius, L vii. c. 33. Jeroni^m Chron, p. i&o, 
and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt performed many rfiiracles, which prove 
the truth of their faith. Right, says Jortm (Remarks, vol iv, pw 70), but whak 
proves the truth of those miracles ? 

^•Cod. Theodos. L xvl, tit. 11 . leg. 20, Godefroy (tom. vi. p, 4^), after the 
example of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers have said on the subject 
of this important law; «rhose spirit was long afterwards revived by the emperor 
Jredenc 11 ., Edward I. of Engfcnd, and other Christian prinoes who reigned 
Offer the twelfth century, • r ^ 
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, extremities df the East to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the 
privilegeaof the monastic profession. By their contempt of the 
world, they insetyribly acquired its most desirable advantages ; 
the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful womajv 
the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the respectful 
faon&ge of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a 
senatorial family. The immense fortunes of the Roman ladies 
9rem gradually consumed in lavish alms and expensive pilgrim* 
ages ; and the artful monk, who had assigned himself the first 
orjosstbly the sole place in the testament of his spiritual 
daSgRtfer, still presumed to declare, with the smooth face of 
hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument of charity 3Hd the 
steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgraceftu, trade 80 
which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the expectations 
of the natural heirs had provoked the indignation of a super- 
stitious age: and two of the most respectable of the Latin 
fathers very honestly confess that the ignominious edict of 
Valentinian was just and necessary ; and that the Christian j>riests 
had deserved to lose a privilege which was still enjoyed by 
comedians, charioteers, and Ahe ministers of idols. But the 
wisdom and authority of the legislator are seldom victorious in 
a contest with tM vigilant dexterity of private interest : and 
Jerom or Ambrose might patiently acquiesce in the justice of 
an ineffectual or salutary Uw. If the ecclesiastics were ctiecked 
. in the pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert a more 
laudable industry to increase the wealth qf the church, and 
Signify their covetousness with the specious names of piety and 
patriotism. 81 • 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained to stigma- abmum 
tixe the avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of JroiSS 
Valentini&n, had the good sense or the good fortune to engage in 
his service the seal and abilities of the learned Jerom ; and the 
grateful saint has celebrated the merit and purity of a very 

80 The expressions which 1 have used are temperate and feeble, if compared 
Vith the vehement invectives of Jerom (torn. i. p 13, 45, 144, &c.). In Mix turn, 
htt was reproached with the guilt which he imputed to his brother monks: and 
the Scdtraius, thq Versiptlhs , *as publicly accused as the lover of the widow 
Paula (tom. ii. p. 363). He undoubtedly possessed the affections both of the 
mother and the daughter; but he declares that he never abused his influence to 
my sethsh or sensual purpose. 

•*Pttdet dicere, saeerdotes idolorum, mmn ct aungae, ct scorta, hacreditates 
capiunt* soli* cleric is ac monacku h&c [hoc] lege prohibetur Et non prohibetur 
a persecutor! bus, sed a principibus Christian is. Nee tie lege queror , sed doteo 
cur wurutrimus hanc legem. Jerom (tom.® 1. p. 13) discreetly insinuates the 
seem policy of his pataou Pamaiqs, 
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ambiguous character.® 2 But the splendid vices of the church of 
Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and D&m&sus, haye been 
curiously observed by the historian Ammianus f who defivers his 
tetpartial sense in these expressive words : ** The prefecture of 
Juventius 88 was accompanied v^ith peace and plenty: but the 
tranquillity of his government was soon disturbed? a bloody 
sedition of the distracted people. The ardour of Damasus and 
Ursinus, to seize the episcopal seat, surpassed the ordinal^ 
measure of human ambition. They contended with the rage 
of party ; the quarrel was maintained by the wounds an d detf th 
of their followers ; and the prefect, unable to resist or to tfff|S 5 se 
the tumult, was constrained, by superior violence, to retire into 
the suburbs. D&masus prevailed : the well-disputed victory 
remained on the side of his faction ; one hundred and thirty- 
seven dead bodies 84 were found in the * Basilica of Sicininns, 8 * 
where the Christians hold their religious assemblies ; and 
long before the angry minds of the people resumed their aecus* 
tomed tranquillity. When I consider the splendour &f the 
capital, I am^not astonished that so valuable a prize should 
inflame the desires of ambitious men, and produce the fiercest 
and most obstinate contests. The successful candidate is secure 
that he will be enriched by the offerings of tnatrons ; 96 that, as 
soon as his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, 
he may proceed, in his chariot, through the streets of Rome ; 87 
and that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table will not equal 
the profuse and dedicate entertainments provided by th% taste, 
and at the expense, of the Roman pontiffs. How much utor^ 

82 Three words of Jerom, sanctcc memon.cc Damasus (tom n. p. 109), W&l 
away all his stains, and blind the devout eyes of Tillemont (M6m. Eccltfs. tom. 
viiip, 386-434). [A collection of the epigrams of Damasus has been edited by Ihm.] 

*»[Read Viventius with the Mss. ] 

84 Jerom himself is forced to allow, crude) issimae mterfect tones diversi seams 
perpetratae (in Chron. p. 186). But an original libel or petition of two presbyters 
of the adverse party has unaccountably escaped. They affirm that the doors of 
the Basilica were burnt, and that the roof was untiled; that Damasus marched at 
the head of his own clergy, grave-diggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators; 
that none of his party were killed, but that one hundred and sixty dead bodies were 
found. This petition is published by the F. Sirmond, in the first volume of his 
works. 

w The Basilica of Sicmmus, or Libenus, is probably th<; church of Sancta 
Maria Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill Baronms, A d. 367, No. 3 ; and Donat us, 
Roma Antiqua ct Nova, 1 iv. c. 3, p 463. [It is disputed whether the Basilica 
Liberiana was a new building or a reconstruction of the Basilica Sicinma*] # * 

The enemies of Damasus styled him Aunscalptus Alatronarum , the ladies* 
ear-scratcher. • 

^Gregory Nazianzen (Drat xxxu [=- 42] p 526 fc. 24]) describes the pride and 
luxury of the prelates who reigned 1* the imperial cities; their gilt car, fiery steeds, 
numerous train, &c. The crowd gave way as to a wild beast, 
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imtscNQ&Uy (continues the honest Pagan) would those pontiffs 
consult their true happiness, if, instead of alleging the greatness 
of the city as an, excuse for their manners, they would imitate 
the exemplary life of some provincial bishops, whose temperance 
and sobriety, whose mean apparel and downcast looks, recom- 
mended then pure and modest virtue to the Deity and his true 
worshippers ." 88 The schism of C^masus and Ursinus was 
Extinguished by the^xile of the latter ; and the wisdom |tf the 

K feet * Praetextatus 89 restored the tranquillity of the cit$* 
igextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man of learning, of tas^ % 
atSPpbliteness ; who disguised a reproach in the form of a jest, 
when he assured Damasus that, if he could obtain the biShop^ic 
o^Rome, he himself would immediately embrace the Christian 
religion . 90 This lively picture of the wealth and luxury of the 
popes in the fourth century becomes the more curious as it 
represents the intermediate degree between the humble poverty 
of the apostolic fisherman and the royal state of a temporal 
pfince jpvhose dominions extend from the confines of Naples to 
the banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the .generals and of the army eom-*or«ig» 
mitted the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of i u ^ 
Valentinian, his imputation in arms, his military skill and 
experience, and his rigid attachment to the forms, as # well as 
spirit, of ancient discipline, were the principal motives of their 
judicious choice. The eagerness of the troops who pressed him 
to- nominate his colleague was justified by the dangerous situa^ 
fion of public affairs ; and Valentinian himself was conscious that 
the abilities of the most active mind were unequal to the defence 


•Ammian. xxvu, 3. Perpetuo Numim, e;us cultoribus. The incom- 

parable: pliancy of a Polytheist f 

•• Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his prefecture (xxvii, o), styles him 
prsedarse indolis gravuausque senator (xxn. 7, and Vales, ad loc.J. A curious 
inscription (Grater MCII. No. a) records, in two columns, his religious and civil 
honours. In one line he was Pontiff of the Sun, and of Vesta, Augur, Qumdecemvir, 
Hierophant, Ac., Ac. In the other, i. Quaestor candidatus, more probably titular, 
•a. Praetor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4 Consular ©f Lusitania. 
5. Proconsul of Achaia. 6. Praefect of Rome. 7. Praetorian praefect of Italy. 
I. Of Ulyricum. [This is incorrect : the writer states that he was Praet. Prsef. 
Italia* €t Jttyrici , — which formed one prefecture. See above, vol. 11. Appendix 15.] 
q. Consul elect ; but he died before the beginning of the year 385. See Ttlleraom, 
HisU^es Empereurs, tom. v. p. 241, 736. [See C. I. U. 6, 1778. Cp. 1777 and 
1779. of which the latter contains a most remarkable iambic and pagan poem to 
hit wifa Paulina.] 

88 Eacite me Roman® urbis episcopum ; et ero protinfis Chnstianus (Jerom, tom. 
it. p* 163). It is more thag probable that Damasus would not have purchased tup 
conversion at such a price. 
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of the distant frontiers of an invaded monarchy.* As soon as ( 
the death of Julian had relieved the Barbarians from the terror 
of his name, the most sanguine hopes of rapine and conquest 
excited the nations of the East, and of the Norjh/and of the 
South. Their inroads were o$en vexatious, and 'sometimes 
formidable ; but, during the twelve years of xhe* reign of 
Valentinian, his firmness- and vigilance protected his own 
dominions; and his powerful genius seefced to inspire -and 
direct the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method 
of annals would more forcibly express the urgent and di^jd^d 
jares *of the two emperors ; but the attention of the raider, 
likewise, would be distracted by a tedious and desultory narra- 
tive. A separate view of the 1 five great theatres of war:*I. 
Germany; II. Britain; III. Africa; IV. The East; and, V. 
The Danube ; will impress a more distinct image of the military 
state of the empire under the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by 
the harsh and haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master of the 
offices ; 91 wh(> by an act of unseasonable parsimony, had dimil!* 
ished the value, as well as the quantity, of the presents to which 
they were entitled, either from custom or treaty, on the accession 
of a new emperor. They expressed, aftd th&y communicated to 
their countrymen, their strong sense of the national affront 
The irascible minds of the chiefs were exasperated by the sus- 
picion of contempt; and the martial youth crowded to their, 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages* of 
Gaul were in flames ; before his general Dagalaiphus coul4 
encountef the Alemanni, they had secured the captives and the 
spoil in the forests of Germany. In the beginning of the ensuing 
year, the military force of the whole nation, in deep and solid 
columns, broke through the barrier of the Rhine, during the 
severity of a northern winter. Two Roman counts were defeated 
and mortally wounded ; and the standard of the Heruli and Bata- 
vians fell into the hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with 
insulting shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victoiy. The 
standard was recovered ; but the Batavians had not redeemed* 
the shame of their disgrace and flight in the eyes of their severe 
judge. It was the opinion of Valentinian that his soldiers must 
learn to fear their commander, before they could cease to fear 
the enemy. The troops were solemnly assembled; ana the 

« Ammian. xxvi. 5. ^alesius adds a long and good note on the master of the 
'offices. [For the chronology of tHese campaigns, see Reiche, Chronologic der 
sechs letxten gticher des Aram. Marc., 1889.] 
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. 9 trembling Batavians were inclosed within the circle of the Im- 
perial arjfty. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ; and, as 
ifhfc disdained i«f punish cowardice with death, he inflicted a ( 
stain of indelible ignominy on the officers whose misconduct and 
pusillanimity ^vere found to beat he first occasion of the defeat. 

The Batatftara were degraded from their rank, stripped of their 
fypqas, and condemned to be sold for sftves to the highest bidder. 

At this tremendous' sentence the # troops fell prostrate on the 
ground, deprecated the indignation of their sovereign, and pro- 
tesjfiftfcthat, if he would indulge them in another trial, they 
wouldapprove themselves not unworthy of the name of RoGaans, 
and * of his soldiers. Valentinian, with affected reluctance, 
yielded to their entreaties : the Batavians resumed their arms, 
and, with their arms, the invincible resolution of wiping away 
their disgrace in the blood of the Alernanni The principal 
command was declined by Dagalaiphus ; and that experienced 

S ner&l, who had represented, perhaps with too much prudence, 
e extreme difficulties of the undertaking, had the mortification, 
before the end of the campaign, of seeing his rival* Jovmus con- 
' vert those difficulties into a decisive advantage over the scattered TkMrd»umt 
forces of the Barbarians. At the head of a w ell-disciplined army 
of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, Jovmus advanced, witfi 
cautious and rapid steps, to Searponna/ ,s in the territory of Metz, Icsm^umi 
where be surprised a large division of the Alernanni, before they 
had time to run to their arms : and flushed his soldiers with the 
confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. * Another division, 
og rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and wanton de- 
vastation of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the 
shady banks of the Moselle. Jovmus, who had viewed the 
ground with the eyes of a general, made his silent approach 
through a deep and woody vale, till he could distinctly perceive 
the indolent security of the Germans. Some were bathing their 
huge limbs in the river ; others were combing their long and 
flaxen hair ; others again were swallowing large draughts of rich 
and delicious wine. On a sudden they heard the sound of the 
Roman trumpet ; they saw the enemy in their camp. Astonish- 
ment produced disorder ; disorder w as followed by flight and 

* w Ammian. xxvii. i. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 208 c. 9]. The disgrace of the Batavians 
is supplied by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for military honour, 
which could not affect a Greek rhetorician of the succeeding age. 

••See JjAnville, Notice de l’Ancienne Gaule, p. 587. The name of the Moselle, 
which is n6t specified by Ammianus, is clearly cr^ler stood bv Mascou (Hist, of the 
ancient Germans, vii. a). [Dfgalaiphus did take the command, but was recalled 
J 0 enter on the consulate as colleague of Gratian.] • 

vo h* ju. 3 
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dismay; and the confused multitude of the braveSt warriors wag, 
pierced by the swords and javelins of the legionaries and auxilia- 
ries. The fugitives escaped to the third and hiost considerable 
camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Ch&lons in Champagne : the 
straggling detachments were lustily recalled to £heir standard ; 
and the Barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished *by the fate 
of their companions, prepared to encounter, in a decisive battle, 
the victorious forces of the lieutenant* Of Valentinian. # Tfie 
bloody and obstinate conflict lasted a w r hole summer' > day, 
with equal valour, and with alternate success. The Ronfiyia at 
length prevailed, w r ith the loss of about twelve hundrecHnen. 
Six thousand of the Alemanni w ere slain, four thousand *were 
wounded ; and the brave Jovihus, after chasing the flying ffcm- 
nant of their host as far as the banks of the Rhine, returned to 
Paris, to receive the applause of his sovereign and the ensigns 
of the consulship for the ensuing year. ' 4 The triumph of the 
Romans was indeed sullied by their treatment of the captive 
king* whom they hung on a gibbet without the knowledge of 
their indigilAnt general. This disgraceful act of cruelty which 
might be imputed to the fury oY" the troops, w r as followed by the*' 
deliberate murder of Withicab, the son of Vadoraair ; a German 
prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but of a daring and 
fornftdable spirit. The domestic assassin was instigated and 
protected by the Romans ; 05 and the violation of the laws gf 
humanity and justice betrayed their secret apprehension of the 
weakness of the* declining empire. The use of the dagger is 
seldom adopted in public councils, as long as they retain qny 
confidence in the power of the sword. « 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent 
calamities, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the unex- 
pected surprisal of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city* 
of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious moment *of a 
Christian festival, Rando, a bold and artful chieftain, who had 
long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine ; entered 
the defenceless tow n, and retired with a multitude of captives 
of either sex. Valentinian resolved to execute severe ven- 
geance on the whole body of the nation. Coqnt Sebastian, with 


94 The battles are described by Amnnanus (xxvn. a), and by Zosimus (l. iv.* p. 
209 [c. 9]), who supposes Valentinian to have been present. * 0 

Studio sohcitante nostrorurn, occubuit. Ammian. xxvu. 10. [This murder 
did not happen in 3 64, as might lx? inferred from the text, but (1) beg liming dF 368 
(Sievers), or (2) summer 368 (£eiche), or (3) autumn 368 (Maurer). Tmemont 
put it at end of 367, and also the surprisal of Mairft, with which it was dottbtkas 
connected". But cp. Reiche, p. 23.] * 
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:,thc bands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade their 
country, .most probably on the side of Rhaetia. The emperor in # 
person, accompanied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine itpis.] 
the head 8|fa* formidable armj, which was supported on both 
flanks by Jtmnus and Severn s, the two masters-general of the 
cavalry $nd infantry of the West. The Alemanni, unable to 
prevent the devastation of their villages., fixed their camp on a 
lofty, and almost inaccessible, mountain, in the modem duchy 
of MJirtemberg, and resolutely expected the approach of the 
Robmmis. The life of Valentinian was exposed to imminent 
danger by the intrepid curiosity with which he persisted to ex- 
pl<ye some secret and unguarded path. A troop of Barbarians 
suddenly rose from their ambuscade: and the emperor, who 
vigorously spurred his horse down a steep and slippery descent, 
was obliged to leave behind him his armour-bearer, and his 
helmet, magnificently enriched with gold and precious stones. 

At the signal of the general assault, the Roman troops encom- 
passed and ascended the mountain of Solicinium on three 
• different sides. Every step which they gamed increased their b«r^ 
ardour and abated the resistance of the enemy : and, after their 
united forceshad occitpied t4ie summit of the hill, they impetuously 
urged the Barbarians down the northern descent where 6ount 
Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat After this signal 
victory, Valentinian returned to his winter-quarters at Treves; 
where indulged the public joy by the exhibition of splendid 
and triumphal games. 96 But the wise monarch, instead of aspir- 
in to the conquest of Germany, confined his attentioff to the 
important and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, against 
an enemy whose strength was renewed by a stream of daring 
volunteers, which incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes 
of the North. 97 The banks of the Rhine, from its source to the 
straits of the ocean, were closely planted with strong castles and 
convenient towers ; new works, and new arms, were invented 
by the ingenuity of a prince who was skilled in the mechanical 


*^The expedition of Valentinian is related by Amnuanus (xxvn. io); and 
celebrated by Ausonu* (Mosell. 421, Ac.), who foolishly supposes that the Romans 
were ignorant of the sources of the Danube. [As Smith points out, Ausomus 
dal y says, "unknown to Roman annals,’’ Latus ignotum annalibus.] 

* frlmiflams entm natio, jam inde ab meunabuhs pnmis varietate casuum 
imminuta; itasaepiusadolcscit, ut fuissc longis ssecuhs aestunetur intacta. Ammian, 
xxviii. 5. *The Count de Bunt (Hist, des Peuplcs de 1 Eurdpe, tom. vi. p. 370) as- 
cribes the fecundity of the Alemanni to their eas)* adoption of strangers. [For the 
activity of Valentinian in the defence of the frontiers cd. an inscription on the coix- 

r iction of the Castra of Salva (365-367 a.d. ), in Ephetn Epig. 2, jf. 389, and 
1 * 3 su ppi* *0596; also C I. L, 3, 5670 a and 3771 ] 
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arts ; and his numerous levies of Roman and Barbarism youth ♦ 
* were severely trained in all the exercises of The progress 

*of*the work, which was sometimes opposed by modesj representa- 
tions, and sometimes by hostile attempts, secured the^flranquillity 
of Gaul during the nine subsequent years of the arfmyiistration 
of Valenttmnn . 98 <■ • , 

That prudent emperor, w t ho diligently .practised the wise 
maxims of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the 
intestine divisions of the tribes of Germany. About the middle 
of fourth century, the countries, perhaps of Lusacff^ftid 
Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe were occupied by- the 
vague dominion of^the Burgu*di\ns; a warlike and numerals 
people of the Vandal race , 90 whose obscure name insensibly 
swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a 
flourishing province. The most remarkable circumstance in the 
ancient manners of the Burgundians appears to have been the 
difference of their civil and ecclesiastical constitution. The 
appellation o^* H end in os was given to the king or general, qncl 
the title of Si nidus to the high priest, of the nation. The 
person of the priest was sacred, and his dignity perpetual ; but 
the temporal government was held bj a very precarious tenure. 
If th% events of war accused the courage or conduct of the king, 
he was immediately deposed ; and the injustice of his subjects 
made him responsible for the fertility of the earth and the* 
regularity of the ^seasons, which seemed to fall more groperly 
within the sacerdotal department . 100 The disputed possession 
of some «alt-pits 101 engaged the Alemanni and the Burgundiaffs 
in frequent contests : the latter were easily tempted by the 
secret solicitations and liberal offers of the emperor ; and their 
fabulous descent from the Roman soldiers who had formerly 
been left to garrison the fortresses of Drusus was admitted with 

^Ammian vxsin 2 Zosimus, 1 iv. p. 214 [c. 16 . The younger Victor 
mentions the mechanical genius of Valentinian, nova arma medium ; fingere terrft 
seu li mo simulacra [Epit. 45]. 

"Bellicosos et pubis irnmensa* viribus affluentes , et tdeo metuendos finttfrhts 
universis. Amnuan. xxvm. 5. r Pliny represented them as a subdivision of the 
Vandalic branch. 7 'hey were closely allied to the Goths an<> Vandals.] 

100 1 am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of »mpro\ mg extraordinary 
facts into general laws Ammianus ascribes a similar custom to Egypt L and the 
Chinese have imputed it to the 7 atsm, or Roman empire (de Guignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. 11 part 1. p 79). m 

m Sahnarum fimumque causa Alemanms s/epe jurgabant Ammian. xxviii. 5, 
Possibly they disputed the possesion of the Sah>, a *ver which produced salt, and 
which had -been the object of ancient contention. Tacit . Annal. xiii. 57, and 
EipsiU’* ad 10c. ** 
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mutual credulity, as it was conducive to mutual interest. 108 
An army of fourscore thousand Burgundians soon appeared on 
the banks of the Rhine ; and impatiently required the support * 
and subsides Which Valentinifyi had promised : but they were 
amused w^tlNexcuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitless 
expectation, they were oompelled retire. The arms and 
fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their 
just resentment ; and their massacre of the captives served to 
embitter the hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the Ale- 
mafthi The inconstancy of a wise prince may, perhapj?, be 
explained by some alteration of circumstances ; and perhaps 
itjwas the original design of Vglentinian to intimidate rather 
than to destroy, as the balance of power would have been 
equally overturned by the extiq>ation of either of the German 
nations. Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, who, 
with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a 
statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor him-taafni 
self, with a light and unencumbered band, condescended to 
pass the Rhine, marched fifty miles into the country, and would 
infallibly have seized the object of his pursuit, if his judicious 
measures had not keen defeated by the impatience of the 
troops. Macrianus was afterwards admitted to the honoug of a 
personal conference with the emperor ; and the favours which 
he received fixed him, till the hour of hts death, a steady and 
sincere friend of the republic. 103 * 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentini&n 
Ukt the sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depre- 
dations of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ; 
and in the maps of Ptolemy it faintly marks the narrow neck 
of the Cimbric peninsula and three small islands towards the 
mouth of the Elbe. 104 This contracted territory, the present 

102 Jam inde tempo ribas pnsets sobolem se esse Romanam Burgundu sciunt. 
and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular form. Oros 1 . vii. c. 

32^.It is annihilated by the decisive authority of Pliny, who composed the history 
of Ifrusus, and served in Germany (Plm Secund. Kpvst. hi. 0 within sixty years 
after the death of that hero. Germanorum genera quinque ; Vtndili, quorum pars 
Burgundian ** , 8 cc, Hist. Natur. iv 28. 

it® The wars and negotiations relative to the Burgundians and Alemanni are 
distinct ^related by Ammianus Marcellmus (xxvm. 5, xxix. 4, xxx 3). Orosius 
0* v»i, c. 3a) and the Chronicles of Jerom and C.issiodorius fix some dates and add 
some circiynstances. 

t©* x <, P<ro*'»i<rov, At*the noithem extremity 

of the peninsula (the Cimbrip promontory of <Phny, iv, ay) Ptolemy fixes the 
remnant of the Cimhri . He nils the interval between the taxons and.the Cirabri 
^nth six obscure tribes, who were united, as early as the sixth century, under the 
national a fjgSjlation of Danes, See Quver, German. Anuq. 1 . m. c. 21 , 22, ay 
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Duchy of Sleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, was incapable of 
pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of Saxons who reigned 
*ouer the ocean, who filled the British island with their language, 
their laws, and their colonies ; and who so long d&fended the 
liberty of the North against the' arms of Charlemf^tie. 106 The 
solution of this difficulty is pasily derived from the similar manners 
and loose constitution of the tribes of Germany ; which wereT>lended 
with each other by the slightest accidents of war or friendship. 
The situation of the native Saxons disposed them to embrara the 
hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates ; and the sucaess 
of their first adventures would naturally excite the emulation of 
their bravest countrymen, wh^ were impatient of the gloomy 
solitude of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float 
down the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and 
intrepid associates, who aspired to behold the unbounded pros- 
pect of the ocean and to taste the wealth and luxury of un- 
known worlds. It should seem probable, however, that tjie 
most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons were furnished by the 
nations who dwelt along the .shores of the Baltic. They 
possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits 
of naval war; but the difficulty of issuing through the northern 
columns of Hercules (which during several months of the year 
are obstructed with ice) confined their skill and courage within 
the limits of a spacious lake. 106 The rumour of the successful 
armaments which jailed from the mouth of the Elbe would soon 
provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Sleswigf and to 
launch their vessels on the great sea. The various troops cf 
pirates and adventurers who fought under the same standard 
were insensibly united in a permanent society, at first of rapine, 
and afterwards of government. A military confederation was 
gradually moulded into a national Ixxiy, by the gentle operation 
of marriage and consanguinity ; and the adjacent tribes, Who 
solicited the alliance, accepted the name and laws, of the 
Saxons. If the fact were not established by the most un- 
questionable evidence, we should appear to abuse the credulity 
of our readers by the description of the vessels in which fthe 
Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of the German 

irw M d’Anville (Etablissemcnt des Etats de 1’Europc, &c. , p 19-26) marked 
the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne 

100 The fleet [stc] 0$ Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass, or even to ap- 
proach, the Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the columns of Hercules) ; 
and the naval enterprise was never resumed (1 ac* de Moribus German, c. 34). 
The knowledge which the Romans acquired of the naval powers of the BaHiefc, 
44, 45) was obtained by their land journeys in search of amber. * 
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Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel 
of their large flat-bottomed boats was framed of light timber, 
but the aides and upper work consisted only of wicker, with a* 
covering rf* strong hides . 107 In the course of their slow and 
distant ium|ptions, they must Always have been exposed to the 
danger, and very frequently to the misfortune, of shipwreck; 
juid the" naval annals of the Saxons were undoubtedly filled with 
the'accounts of the losses which tliey sustained on the coasts of 
Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit of the pirates braved 
the perils, both of the sea and of the shore; their skill was 
confirmed by the habits of enterprise ; the meanest of their 
mariners was alike capable of handling an oar, of rearing a sail, 
or of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons rejoiced m the ap- 
pearance of a tempest, \\ hieh concealed ther design, and dis- 
persed the fleets of the enemy . 108 After they had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces of the West, they 
extended the scene of their depredations, and the most se- 
questered places had no reason to presume on their security. 

The Saxon boats drew so little water that they cob Id easily pro- 
ceed fourscore or an hundred miles up the great rivers ; their 
weight was so mcqpsidepible that they were transported on 
waggons from one river to another ; and the pirates who had 
entered the mouth of fife Seme or of the Rhine, might dAcend, ad. sn 
• with tin* rapid stream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. 
Under the reign of Valentmian, the maritime provinces of Gaul 
wefe afflicted by the Saxons a military count was stationed for 
the defence of the sea-coast, or Armoncan limit ; ^md that 
officer, who found his strength, or his abilities, unequal to the 
task, implored the assistance of Severus, master-general of the 
infantry The Saxons, surrounded and out-numbered, were 
forced to relinquish their spoil, and to yield a select band of 
th£ir tall and robust youth to serve m the Imperial armies. 

They stipulated only a safe and honourable retreat : and the 

107 Quin et Aremoncus piratam Scam a tnactus 
bpcrabat ; cui pdle salum sulcare Bntannum 
( Lucius et assuto glaucum mare rindere Jembo 

Sidon. tn Panegyr Avit 369. 

The genius of Caesur imitated, for a particular service, these rude, but^’ight 
vessels, which were likewise used by the natives of Britain (Comment de Bell 
1. 51, and Guichardt, Nouveaux Mfaioires Militaires, tom u. p. 41, 4a). 

The British vessels would now astonish the genius of Caesar. 

108 Tljp best original account of the Saxon pirates may lx* found m Sidonius 
Apollinaxis (1. vul epist. 6, p 223, edit Sirmond ), and *he best commentary in 
the Abbtf du Bos (Hist. Critiaue de la Monarchy Franpoise, &c , tom. i. L i c. 16, 
p. 148-155. See likewise p. 77, 78). [The Saxons seem to have made a settlement 
the north of GauL J • 
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condition was readily granted by the Homan general ; who. 
meditated an act of perfidy , 109 imprudent as it was inhuman, 
. wjrile a Saxon remained alive, and in arms, t(? revenge the fete 
of his countrymen. The premature eagerness of Wt infantry, 
who were secretly posted in a'deep valley, betrayed the am- 
buscade ; and they would perhaps have fallen the victims of 
their own treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by 
the noise of the combat, had not hastily advanced to extricate 
their companions and to overwhelm the undaunted valour the 
Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved from the edge* of 
the ^rword, to shed their blood in the amphitheatre ; an$ the 
orator Symmach us complains tlyit twenty-nine of those desperj^e 
savages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, had 
disappointed the amusement of the public. Yet the polite and 
philosophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest 
horror, when they were informed that the Saxons consecrated 
to the gods the tythe of their human spoil ; and that they ascer- 
tained by lot the objects of the barbarous sacrifice . 119 
xL'UnuuH II. The iabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of 
Met* Scandinavians and Spaniards, which flattered the pride, and 
amused the credulity, of our rude ancestors, have insensibly 
vanished in the light of science and philosophy . 111 The present 
age is r satisfied with the simple and rational opinion that the islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland were gradually peopled- from the 
adjacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent to the 
extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin 
was distinctly preserv ed, in the perpetual resemblance of langu- 
age, of religion, and of manners : and the peculiar charactersTof 
the British tribes might be naturally ascribed to the influence of 
accidental and local circumstances 112 The Homan province was 

1M AmmiaiL (xxvin 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and robbers; and 
Orosius (L vu c. 32) more clear!) expresses their real gum ; virtute atque agihtate 
terribilos. 

,10 bymmachus (1. 11. epist 46) still presumes to mention the sacred names of 
Socrates and philosophy Sidomus, bishop of Clermont, might condemn ( 1 . ,viii. 
epist. 6 [§ 15]) with Uss inconsistency the human sacrifices of the Saxons. J 

111 In the beginning of the last century the learned Cambden was obliged to 
undermine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of Brutus the Troian, who is 
now' buried in silent oblivion with Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, arid her numeg* 
oils progeny. Yet I am informed that some champions of the Aftlestqy colony 
may still be found among the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied 
with their present condition grasp at any \1s10ns of their past or future glory, 

112 Tacitus, or rathdf his father-in-law Agricola, might remark the German or 
Spanish complexion of some BSitish tubes Butyt was their sober, deliberate 
opinion : “ In umversum tamen nestimanti Gallos vicinum solum occup&sse credi- 
ble est. Comm sacra deprehendas , . . sermo haud niultum diversus (in Vifc 
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reduced .to the state of civilized and peaceful servitude : the 
rights of savage freedom were contracted to the narrow limits of 
Caledonia. JThe inhabitants of that northern region were divid-* 
ed, as eorl^as the reign of Coi^tantine, between the two great 
tribes of tfceiScoTs and of the Picts , 113 who have since experi- 
enced a, very different fortune. Th* power, and almost the 
memory, of the Picts have been extinguished by their successful 
rivals ; and the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an 
independent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary 
unfbn, the honours of the English name. The hand of nature 
had -contributed to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots 
ard Picts. The former Mere theanen of the hills, and the latter 
those of the plain. The eastern const of Caledonia may he con- 
sidered as a level and fertile country, m Inch, e\ en in a rude state 
of tillage, was capable of producing a considerable quantity of 
com ; and the epithet of cruitmch , or wheat eaters, expressed the 
eo^temot, or envy, of the carnivorous highlander. The cultiva- 
tion of She earth might introduce a more accurate, separation of 
* property and the habits of a sedentary life ; but the love of arms 
and rapine was still the ruling passion of the Picts; and their 
waWiors, who stripped! themselves for a day of battle, were dis- 
tinguished, in the eyes of the Homans, by the strange fashion of 
painting their naked bodies w ith gaudy colours and fantastic 
figures. The western part of Caledonia irregularly rises into 
wild and barren bills, Mhich scarcely repay the toil of the 
husbandman and are most profitably used for the pasture of cattle. 

highlanders were condemned to the occupations t>f shep- 
herds and hunters ; and, as they seldom were fixed to any 
permanent habitation, they acquired the expressive name of 
Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said to be equivalent to 
that of wanderers or vagrants , The inhabitants of a barren land 
were urged to seek a fresh supplv of food m the waters. The 


Agricol. c. m ). C aesar had obs k ivt*(i then common rehgton (Comment, de Bello 
Gallico, vi 13) , and in his time the emigration from the Beigic Gaul was a recent, 
or al| least an historical, event (v 10). Cambden, the British Strabo, has modestly 
ascertained our genuine antiquities { Bn tan m a, vol. *. Introduction, p n-xxxi ). 

1KI In the dark ana doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I ha\e chosen for 
! W guides two learned and ingenious Highland* rs, whom their birth and education 
had pect^iarly qualified for that office. See Critical Dissertations on the Origin, 
Antiquities, &c. , of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Macpherson, London, 1768, in 
4io; and introduction to the History of Great Britain iipd Ireland, by James 
Macpherson, Esq , London, 1773, in 4to, third edit. Dr. Macpherson was a 
minister m the Isle of Sky . and d is a cncumsfcmce honourable for the present 
age that a work, replete with erudition and criticism, should have beet^ composed 
Ai the most remote of the Hebrides. [See Appendix a.J 
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deep lakes and bays which intersect their country are plentifully 
stored with fish ; and they gradually ventured f to cast their nets 
‘ in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, so 
profusely scattered along the western coast of ScOtlju^l, tempted 
their curiosity and improved their skill ; and they acquired by 
slow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of managing their 
boats in a tempestuous sea aiyd of steering .tljeir nocturnal courae 
by the light of the well-known stars. The two bold headlands 
of Caledonia almost touch the shores of a spacious island, which 
obtained, from its luxuriant \egetation, tne epithet of Green ; 
and has preserved, with a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or 
Ierne, or Ireland. . It is probah'e that in some remote period* of 
antiquity the fertile plains of Ulster received a colony of hungry 
Scots ; and that the strangers of the North, who had dared to 
encounter the arms of the legions, spread their conquests over the 
savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary island. It is certain , 
that, <in the declining age of the Roman empire, Caledonia, 
Ireland, and, the Isle of Man, were inhabited by the Scots, find 
that the kindred tribes, who were often associated in military 
enterprise, were deeply affected by the various accidents of their 
mutual fortunes. They long cherished the lively tradition of 
theiivcommon name and origin ; and the missionaries of the Isle 
of Saints, who diffused the light of Christianity over North 
Britain, established the vain opinion that their Irish Countrymen 
were the natural ;*s well as spiritual fathers of the Scottish race. 
The loose and obscure tradition lias been preserved by the vener- 
able Belle, who scattered some rays of light over the darknefes 
of the eighth century. On this slight foundation, a huge super- 
structure of fable was gradually reared, by the bards and the 
monks ; two orders of men who equally abused the privilege of 
fiction. The Scottish nation, with mistaken pnde, adopted their 
Irish genealogy : and the annals of a long line of imaginary 
kings have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius and the classic 
elegance of Buchanan. 11 * 

114 The Irish descent of the ‘-'tots has bten revived, in the last moments pf its 
decay, and strenuously supported, b} the Rev Mr Whjtaker (Hist of Man- 
chester, vol t p. 430. 431 ; and Oenuine History of the Britons asserted. Sec,, p. 
154-393). Yet he acknowledges, 1 That the Scots of Ammiarms Marcelhry\s 
(a.D. 340) were already settled in Caledonia; and that the Roman authors do not 
afford any hints of their emigration from another country. a. That aU the 
accounts of such emigrations, which have been asserted, or received, by Irish 
bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries (Buchanan, Cambdcn, Usher, 
SulUngflect, &C.). are totally fabulous 3 7 hat three of the Irish tribes which 

are mentioned t.\ IMolemy (a D 150) were of C aledonian extraction. 4. That a 
yotmgf - branch oi Caledonian princes, of the house of FingaJ, acquired arid 
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* Six years after the death of Constantine, the destructive fk«tris*Mte 
inroads of the Scots and Piets required the presence of hisA^aoSii 
youngest San, wtio reigned in the western empire. Constant 
visited hil^Jritish dominions ; but we may form some estimate 

of the impmance of his achievements by the language of pane- 
gyric, which celebrates only his triumph over the elements ; or, 
in other words, the good fortune qf a safe and easy passage from 
the port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich . 116 The 
calamities which the afflicted provincials continued to experience, 
from foreign war andf domestic tyranny, were aggravated bv the 
feeble and corrupt administration of the eunuchs of Constantins ; 
atyd the transient relief which th^y might obtain from the virtues 
of Julian was soon lost by the absence and death of their bene- 
factor. The sums of gold and silver which had been painfully 
collected, or liberally transmitted, for the payment of the troops 
were intercepted by the avarice of the commanders ; discharges, 
or, at least, exemptions, from the military service w'ere publicly 
sojld ; fhe distress of the soldiers, who uere injuriously deprived 
of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked them to frequent 
desertion ; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, and the high- 
ways were infested svith robbers . 116 The oppression of the good 
and the impunity of the wicked equally contributed to diffuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every 

* ambitious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a 
reasonable hope of subverting the weak and distracted govern- 
ment of Britain. The hostile tribes of the North, who detested 
\he pride and power of the King of the World, suspended 
their domestic feuds ; and the Barbarians of the land and sea, 
the Scots, the Piets, and the Saxons, spread themselves, with 
rapid and irresistible fury, from the wall of Antoninus to the 

possessed the monarchy of Ireland After these concessions, the remaining 
difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries is mmute and obscure. 

The genuine history which he produces of a Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who 
was transplanted (a d 320) from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural 
supplement to the Erse poetry, and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, 
a iponkof the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of the learned and ingenious 
antiquarian has tempted him to forget the nature of a question, which he so 
vehement! 4 * debates, and so absolutely decides [It is now generally admitted that 
•the Scots of Scotland were immigrants from (the north-east of) Ireland See Ap- 
pending!.] 

m Hyeme tumentes ac saevientes undas caldstis Oceani sub remis vestris; . . . 
insperatam imperatons facicm Britannus expavit. Julius Fimucus Matemus de 
errore Profan. Rehg. p. 464, edit. Gronov. ad ealeem Mmuc. Fel. See Tillemont 
(Hist, des Empereurs, tom. #v. p. 336). • 

ll *Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. xxxix p. 264. This curious passage has escaped 

* the diligence of our British antiquaries. 
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shores of Kent Every production of art and nature, every 
object of convenience or luxury, which they, were incapable 
•of creating by labour or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain . 117 *A jlhilosopher 
may deplore the eternal discord f of the human raedj bpt hfe will 
confess that the desire of spoil is a more rational provocation 
than the vanity of conquest From the age of Constantine t* 
that of the Plantagenets, this rapacious spirit continued to in* 
stigate the poor and hardy Caledonirns : but the same people, 
whose generous humanity seems to inspire the songs of Ossian, 
was f&sgraced by a savage ignorance of the virtues of peacc^and 
of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours have felt, aqd 
perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots and 
Piets : 118 and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attacotti, 11 * the 
enemies, and afterwards the soldiers, of Valentmian, are accused, 
by an eye-witness, of delighting in the taste of human flesh. 
When # they hunted the woods for prey, it is said that th|?y 
attacked the shepherd rather than his flock ; and th&t thjey 
curiously selected the most deliqate and brawny parts, both of 
males and females, which they prepared for their horrid 
repasts . 120 If, in the neighbourhood., of the commercial and 
literair town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, 
we may contemplate, in the period of the Scottish history, the 
opposite extremes of savage and civilized life. Such reflections 
tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas : and to encourage the 
pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce, in some future 
age, the Jrlurne of the Southern Hemisphere. * 

Every messenger who escaped across the British channel con- 
veyed the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of 
Valentinian ; and the emperor was soon informed that the two 

117 The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the lights, See , of the 
stranger . See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, vol iu p. 343 ; and Mr Mac* 
pherson’s Introduction, p. 242-286 

l 18 Lord Lyttleton has circumstantially related (History of Henry II. voL i. p. 
182), and Sir David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (Annals of Scotland, vol 
i. p. 69), a barbarous inroad of the Scots, at a time (a D 1137} when law, religipn, 
and society must have softened their primitive manners. 

1U) Attacotti beilicosa hominum natio. Ammvan. xxvii. 8T. Cambden (Intro- 
duct. p. clii. ) has restored their true name in the text of Jerom. The bands ©l 
Attacotti, which Jerom had seen in Gaul, were afterwards stationed in I|*)y *na 
lllyncum (Notitia, S. vm. xxxix. xl). 

m Cum ipse adolescentulus in GalliA videnm Attacottos (or Scotos) gen lam 
Britannicam humams ftesci carnibus ; et cum per silvas procorum gregetj ; v *j 
armentorum pecudumque reperiari:, pastorum nates fem inarum pa pt lias SMfta 
abscindere ; et has solas ciborum delicias arbitrary Such is the evid« nee of |«SW 
(tom. 11, p f$), whose veracity I find no reason to question. 
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military commanders of the province had been surprised and 
cut off by the Barbarians. Severus, count of the domestics, was 
hastily disp&tchcKl, and as suddenly recalled, by the court of 
Treves. 4The representations of Jovinus served only to indicate* 
the gre&tiws of the evil ; andaafter a long and serious consulta- 
tion, the tlefence, or rather the recovery, of Britain was intrusted 
Jio the abilities of the brave Theodcfcius. The exploits of that 
general, the father of a line of eftiperors, have been celebrated, 
with^peculiar complacency, by the writers of the age : but his 
real merit deserved their applause ; and his nomination was 
received, by the army and province, as a sure presage ap- 
proaching victory. He seized the favourable moment of navi* 
g&tion, and securely landed the^numerous rnd veteran bands of 
the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In his 
march from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated several 
parties of the barbarians, released a multitude of captives, and, 
after distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the spoil, 
qpt&blished the fame of disinterested justice by the restitution 
oi the remainder to the rightful proprietors. The citizens of 
London, who had almost despaired of their safety, threw open 
their gates ; and, as soon as Theodosius had obtained from the 
court of Treves the important aid of a military lieutenant and a 
civil governor, he executed, w ith wisdom and vigour, the labo- 
rious ti^sk of the deliverance of Britain. 1 - 1 The vagrant soldiers 
were recalled to their standard ; an edict of amnesty dispelled 
the public apprehensions ; and his cheerful example alleviated 
the rigour of martial discipline. The scattered and desultory 
tvarfare of the Barbarians, who infested the land aiiti sea, de- 
prived him of the glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent 
spirit and consummate art of the Homan general were displayed 
in the operations of two campaigns, which successively rescued 
every part of the province from the hands of a cruel and rapacious 
enemy* The splendour of the cities and the security of the 
fortifications were diligently restored by the paternal care 
of Theodosius : who with a strong hand confined the trembling 
Caledonians to the northern angle of the island ; and perpetu- 
ated, by the name and settlement of the new province of 
Valentti i, the glories of the reign of Valentini&n. 1 *' 2 The voice 

ia ^[lheodosius had the task too of suppressing a tyrant, Valentinus ; Aram. 
xxxvii» f 3 .] 

12a Animianus has concisely represented (xx. i, xxv% 4, xxvn 8, xxviii. 3) the 
whole series of the British war, [It is generally said that the name Valentin was 
in honour of Valentiman. But would it not, in that case, be Valentmiana? It 
seems more likely that it was a compliment to Valens on tty* part of his 
brother.^ 
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of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were stained "With the 
blood of the Piets ; that the oars of Theocfosius dashed the 
% waves of the Hyperborean ocean ; and that the distmpt Orkneys 
were the scene of his naval victory over the Saa^Si pirates* 1211 
He left the province with a fair, as well as splendid, reputation : 
and was immediately promoted to the rank of master-general of 
the cavalry, by a prince who cduld applaud Without envy the niterit 
of his servants. In the important station of the upper "Danube, 
the conqueror of Britain checked and defeated the armies of 
the e -4Jemanni before he was chosen to suppress the revojt of 
Africa. 

m. afeica. III. The prince* who refused to be the judge, instructs Kis 
ISSS2». of people to consider him as the accomplice, of his ministers. The 
aj>. m, m [2itary command of Africa had been long exercised by Count 
Romanus, and his abilities were not inadequate to his station : 
but, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his conduct, he 
acted, fin most occasions, as if he had been the enemy* of tie 
province and <frhe friend of the Barbarians of the desert. Tlie 
three flourishing cities of Oea, Le^tis, and Sabrata, which, under 
the name of Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union, 124 
were obliged, for the first time, to shut their gates against a 
hostile) invasion ; several of their most honourable citizens were 
surprised and massacred ; the villages, and even the*,suburbs, . 
w-ere pillaged ; and the vines and fruit-trees of that rich territoiy • 
w r ere extirpated by 4 the malicious savages of Getulia. The un- 
happy provincials implored the protection of Romanus; bull 
they soorf found that their military governor was not less crubl 
and rapacious than the Barbarians. As they were incapable 
of furnishing the four thousand camels, and the exorbitant pre- 

m Horrescit ratibus impervut Thule, 
llle . . nec false* nomine Piclos 
Edorauit Scotumque vago mucrone secutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audaubus undas. 

Claud tan, m m Cons Honortt, ver. 53, &c. 

Maduerunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades mcaluit Pictoruni sanguine T hule 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glaciahs lerne * 

In iv. C om Hon. ver. 31, &c. 

See likewise Pacatus (m Panegyr Vet xn 5). But it is not easy to 'appreciate 
the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the lirtiisk victories or 
Bolanus (Statius. Silv. v. 2) with his real character (Tacit, in Vit. Agncol. c. *6) f 
124 Amnnanus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legitimurq, &c. 
Leptis and Sabrata are lgng since ruined ; but the city of Oca, the native cotwtty 
of Apuleius, still flourishes under ^he provincial denomination ot Tripoli. Set 
Cel lan us (Geograph, Antiqua, tom. ii. part 11. p. %i), I/AnviHe (Geographic 
Anwenne, toip. 111. p. 71, 72), and Marmol (Afnque, tom. 11. p. 562). 
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sent, which ile required before he would march to the assistance 

# of Tripoli, his demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might 
justly be accused^ as the author of the public calamity. In the 
annual assembly of the three cities, they jiominated two deputies/ 
to lay at tflkfeet of Valentiniau the customary offering of a gold 
victory ; Ana to accompany this tribute of duty, rather than of 
gratitude, with their humble complaint that they were ruined by 
tho enemy and betrayed by theis governor. If the severity of 
Valeu^inian had been rightly directed, it would have fallen on 
the guilty head of Roman us. But the Count, long exercised in 
the arts of corruption, had dispatched a swift and trusty 

ger to secure the venal friendship of Rem ignis, master of the 
'offices. The wisdom of the Imperial council was deceived by 
artifice; and their honest indignation was cooled by delay. At 
length, when the repetition of complaint had been justified by 
the repetition of public misfortunes, the notary Palladius was 
sent from the court of Treves, to examine the state of Africa, 
and the conduct of Romanus. The rigid impartiality of 
Phlladius was easily disarmed : he was tempted to reserve for 
himself a part of the public ttcasure w hich he brought w ith him 
for the payment of the troops ; and from the moment that he 
was conscious of fins oA n guilt, he could no longer refuse to 
attest the innocence and merit of the Count. The charge of the 

, Tripolitans was declared to be false and frivolous ; and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Treves to Africa, with a special 
commission to discover and prosecute the authors of this impious 

• conspiracy against the representatives of the sovereign. His 

Inquiries w r ere managed with so much dexterity and success that 
he compelled the citizens of Leptis, who had sustained a recent 
siege of eight days, to contradict the truth of their own decrees 
and to censure the behaviour of their own deputies. A bloody 
sentence was pronounced, without hesitation, by the rash and 
head*»trong cruelty of Valentin iaru The president of Tripoli, 
w f ho had presumed to pity the distress of the province, was pub- 
licly executed at Utica ; four distinguished citizens were put to 
death as the accomplices of the imaginary fraud ; and the 
tongues of tw o others w ere cut out by the express order of the 
emperor. Romanus, elated by impunity and irritated by resist- 
ance, was still continued in the military command ; till the 
Africans were provoked by his avarice to join the rebellious 
standard of Firmus, the Moor. 12% m 

155 Anunian. xvin. 6. •Tillemont (Hist, cfes Empereurs, (bin. p. 25, 676) has 
discussed the chronological difficulties of the history of Count Korean us. [Attacks 
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juroHof' • His father Nabal was one of the richest and nfost powerful 
sSkm of the Moorish princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
Rome. But, as he left, either by his wives «or concubines, a 
•very numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance wm eagerly 
disputed ; and Zamma, one of h*s sons, was slain imA domestic 
quarrel by his brother Firmus. The implacable zeal uflth which 
Rom&nus prosecuted the legal revenge of this murder could b^ 
ascribed only to a motive of avarice, or personal hatred : button 
this occasion, his claims were just ; his influence was weighty ; 
and Firmus clearly understood that he must either present his 
iwct^o the executioner or appeal from the sentence of the 
Imperial consistory to his sword and to the people . 126 He" was 
received as the deliyerer of his Country ; and, as soon as it ap- 
peared that Romanus was formidable only to a submissive 
province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of universal 
contempt. The ruin of Caesarea, which was plundered and burnt 
by the licentious Barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of 
the danger of resistance , the power of Firmus was established, 
at least in the provinces of Mauritania and Numidia ; and it 
seemed to be his only doubt, whether he should assume the 
diadem of a Moorish king or the purple of a Roman emperor. 
But the imprudent and unhappy Africans so^n discovered that, 
in this fash insurrection, they had not sufficiently consulted their 
own strength or the abilities of their leader. Before |je could 
procure any certain intelligence that the emperor of the West 
had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet of transports 
was collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly in- < 
riSm^Airi ^ orrae ^ th** great Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, 
c* ajd had landed near Igilgihs, or Gigen, on the African coast; and 
the timid usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtue and 
military genius. Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the use of 

of the barbarians on the Tripolitan towns are fixed bv Reiche, op. cit., to winter 
363 and summer 365 ; Valentiman dispatches Nest or ms and others to protect 
Africa, winter 36s (Amm xwi 5, r *) ; 1 npohs again invaded, summer 366; 
commission of Palladtus, end of 366 , embassy from Ia*ptis, and return of Palladium, 
winter 367; second visit of Palhdius to Africa, spring 368 , Firmus rebels, winter 
371 ; Theodosius arrives, summer 372 (between Mav and June ,372 and Feb. 373 : 
Sievers, Studien, p 288) ] 

r-*The chronology of Amnuanus is loose «md obscure and OrosuiS (l. vii, c. 
33* P 55** edit- Havcrcamp ) semis to place the revolt of Firmus aft#r the 
deaths of Valentiman and Valens Not so , Gibbon has misread Orosius.l TUIe* 
mont flint, des Kmp. tom v p 601 ) < ndeavours to pick his way. 1 he patient and 
sure-footed mule of the Al£*s may be trusted in the most slippery paths ( Sievers 
and Reiche agree th?ft the revolt wasf suppressed in 37^, Cagnat prefers the date 
374, L'arnufe romainc d'Afrique, p. 78 j 
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those arts which, in the same country and in a similar situatSn? 
had formerly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He at- 
tempted to deceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of 
the Roman general ; to seduce the fidelity of his troops ; and to 
protract duration of the *var, by successively engaging the 
independent tribes of Africa to espouse his quarrel or to protect 
his flight. Theodosius imitated th^ example, and obtained the 
* success, of his predecessor Matellus. When Firm us, in the 
charpgter of a suppliant, accused his own rashness and humbly 
solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant of Valen- 
tinian received and dismissed him with a friendly embra^ / but 
he 'diligently required the useful and substantial pledges of a 
Sincere repentance ; nor could* he he per-uaded, by the assur- 
ances of peace, to suspend, for an instant, the operations of an 
Active war. A dark conspiracy was detected by the penetration 
/of Theodosius ; and he satisfied, without much reluctance, the 
public indignation, which he had secretly excited- Several of 
the guilty accomplices of Firmus were abandoned, accerding to 
Ancient custom, to the tumult of a military e* ecution 
more, by the amputation of both their hands, continued to 
exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror ; the hatred of the 
rebels was accomffaniecf with fear ; and the fear of the Roman 
soldiers was mingled with respectful admiration. Amidst the 
boundless plains of Getulia, and the innumerable valleys of 
Mount* Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus; 
and, if the usurper could have tired the patience of his antagonist, 
he would have secured his person in the depth of some remote 
^solitude, and expected the hopes of a future revolution. He 
was subdued by the perseverance of Theodosius ; who had 
formed an inflexible determination that the war should end only 
by the death of the tyrant, and that ever}’ nation of Africa which 
presumed to support his cause should be involved in his ruin. 
At the head of a small body of troops, which seldom exceeded 
three thousand five hundred men, the Roman general advanced 
with a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the 
heart of a country where he was sometimes attacked by armies 
6f twenty thousand Moors. The boldness of his charge dismayed 
the irregular Barbarians ; they were disconcerted by his season- 
abl^&nd orderly retreats ; they were continually baffled by the 
unknown resources of the military art ; and they felt and con- 
fessed! the just superiority which was assumed by the leader of 
a civilised nation. .When Theodosius entered the extensive 
dominions of Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, the haqghty savage 
VOL. III. 4 
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required, in words of defiance, his name and the object of his 
expedition. " 1 am/ 1 replied the stem and disdainful count, 
tc I am the general of Valentinian, the lord of <the world ; who 
has* sent me hither to pursue and punish a desperate robber. 
Deliver him instantly into my hands ; and be assiyffd that, if 
thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible sbvereign, 
thou, and the people over Whom thou reignest, shall be utterly^ 
extirpated.’" As soon as Igmaften was satisfied that his enemy 
had strength and resolution to execute the fatal menaqg, he 
consented to purchase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a 
gUilt^ fugitive. The guards that were placed to secure the 
person of Firmus deprived him of the hopes of escape ; and*the 
Moorish tyrant, after, wine had extinguished the sense of dangei? 
disappointed the insulting triumph of the Romans by strangling 
himself in the nigfit. His dead body, the only present which 
Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, was carelessly thrown 
upon a camel ; and Theodosius, leading l>ack his victorious troops 
to Sitify was saluted by the warmest acclamations of joy anil 
loyalFy% 127 4 

s*i««xeciite<i Africa had been lost by the vicefc of Romanus ; it was restored 
a.d. 878 by the virtues of Theodosius : and our curiosity may be usefully 
directed to the inquiry of the respective treatment which the 
two g<$*erals received from the Imperial court. The authority 
of Count Romanus had been suspended by the mastetrgeneral 
of the cavalry ; and he was committed to safe and honourable 
custody till the end of the war. His crimes were proved by the 
most authentic evidence ; and the public expected, with some < 
impatience, the decree of severe justice. But the partial 
esd2r and powerful favour of Mellobaudes encouraged him to challenge 
his legal judges, to obtain repeated delays for the purpose of 
procuring a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, finally, to cover 
his guilty conduct by the additional guilt of fraud and forgery. 
About the same time, the restorer of Britain and Africa, on a 
vague suspicion that his name and services were superior to the 
rank of a subject, was ignommiously beheaded at Carthage. 

V alentinian no longer reigned ; and the death of Theodosius, 
as well as the impunity of Romanus, may justly # be imputed td 
the arts of the ministers who abused the confidence, and deceived 
the inexperienced youth, of his sons. 1 - 8 € 

127 Amm}jn. xxix 5 The text of this long chapter (fifteen quarto page?) is 
broken and corrupted, aryj the narrative is perplexed by the want of chronological 
and geographical landmarks [For Jhe revolt, cp. also Pacatus, 5 ] 

Amnuanus, xxvm. 4 Orosius, l vu c 33, p 5^, 552, Jeroni, in Chron. 
p. 187. [For confusion of Merobaudes and MelloUufdes, cp. p. 67 and App 4.] 
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If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fortun- &t*w 
ately bestowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should 
have traced, With eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic 
footstep* of his march. But the tedious enumeration of *the 
unknown%id uninteresting bribes of Africa may be reduced to 
the general remark that they were all of the swarthy race of 
the Moors ; that they inhabited tHe back settlements of the 
Mauritanian and Xumidian provinces, the country, as they have 
sinc|jkbee!i termed by the Arabs, of dates and of locusts ; 129 and 
thafl, as the Roman power declined in Africa, the boundary of 
civilized manners and cultivated land was insensibly conf* ^riTecL 
Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, the vast and inhospitable 
desert of the South extends f above a thousand miles to the 
banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had a very faint and 
imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, were 
sometimes tempted to believe that the torrid zone must ever 
remain destitute of inhabitants : 130 and they sometimes amused 
^heirafkney by filling the vacant space w ith headless*men, or 
rather monsters ; 131 with homed and cloven-fcoted safcfrs ; 132 
with fabulous centaurs ; and with human pygmies, who waged 
a bold and doubtful warfare against the cranes. 134 Carthage 


la *Leo Africa mis (in the Viaggi di Ramusio. tom j fol 78-83) ha? traced a 
curious picture of the |>eople and the country, which are more minutely described 
in the Afrique de Mnrmol, torn in p 1-5,4 

l30 # Tlus uninhabitable rone was gradually reduced^ bv the improvements of 
ancient geography, from fortv -h\e to twenty -four, or even sixteen, degrees of 
latitude. See a learned and judicious note of Ur Robertson, Hist, of America. 
4V0L i. p. 426 • 

130 Intra, si credere lifjet, vix jam homines et magis senuferi . . . Ulemmyes, 
Satyri, &e. Homfxmius Mela, j 4, p 26.edu Voss m 8vo Plmv philosophically 
explains (vi. 35) the irregularities of nature, which he had credulously admitted 
(v. ®)* 

If the satyr was the Orang-outang, the great human ape (Buflon, Hist 
Nat tom. xi\ p. 43, &c ), one of that .species might actually be shown alive at 
Alexandria in the reign of Constantine Vet sonic difficulty will still remain 
about the conversation which St Anthon) held with one ol these pious savages 
in the desert of 1 heluis ( jerom, in Vit Paul Freni it tom 1 p 238) 

M&St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters, vs hose existence was seriously 
asserted by the emj>eror Claudius. The public laughed ; but his prrefect of 
JEgypt had the address to send an artful preparation, the embalmed corpse of an 
Hifpoctntaur , which was preserved almost a century afterwards m the Imperial 
palace, * See Pliny (Hist Natur. vn. 3), and the judicious observations of rrfret 
(M&noircs do 1 'Acad tom. vn p. 321, <!vc ). 

••The fable of the pygmies is 'as old as Homer (Iliad, m. o). The pygmies of 
India and Aithiopta were (trispithami) twenty-seven inches high Eveiy spring 
their Cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) matched 11^ battle array to destroy the 
cranes' eggs, abler (says Pliny) futuris gregibus non icsist^ Their houses were 
built of mud, feathers, afcd egg-shells. See Pliny (vr 35, vn. 2), and Strabo ( 1 . ii. 
p. iai [| 1. 9]) % 
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would have trembled at the strange intelligence that the 
countries on either side of the equator were filled With in* 
numerable nations, who differed only in their r colour from the 
ordinary appearance of the human species ; and. the* subjects 
of the Roman empire might have anxiously exacted that 
the swarms of Barbarians which issued from thfe North 
would soon be encountered from the South by new swarms, 
of Barbarians, equally fierce, tad equally ‘formidable. Th^se 
gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled* "by a 
„ more intimate acquaintance with the character of their African 
ehcteios. The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the 
effect either of their virtue or of their pusillanimity. They in- 
dulge, like the rest of mankind^ their passions and appetites ;* 
and the adjacent tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hos- 
tility . 135 But their rude ignorance has never invented any 
effectual weapons of defence or of destruction ; they appear in* 
capable of forming any extensive plans of government or cony 
quest; tad the obvious inferiority of their mental faculties ha£ 
been '’discovered and abused by the nations of the temperate 
zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually embarked from 
the coast of Guinea, never to return to their native country ; 
but they are embarked m chains. 1 •*» and this constant emigra- 
tion, wtoich, in the space of two centuries, might have furnished 
armies to overrun the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe. and the 
weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignomirtious treaty which saved the army of JWian 
had been faithfully executed on the side of the Romans: and, 
aj). *1*- as they ha‘d solemnly renounced the sovereignty and alliance of 
Arinenia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were exposed* 
without protection, to the arms of the Persian monarch . 137 
Sapor entered the Armenian territories at the head of a 
formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sajxir to mix war and 

133 The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des Voyages describe 
the present state of the negroes. The nations of the sea-coast have been polished 
by European commerce, and those of the inland country have been improved by 
Moorish colonies. 

11/1 Histoire Philosophique et Politique, Ac , tom. sv. p. 193. 

li7 The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvn. 12). Moa?s of 
Chorene (I. in. c. 17, p. 249, and c. 34 p. 269) and Procopius (de Bell. Persic©, I. 
i. c. 5, p. 17, edit. Louvre) have been consulted ; but those historians, who confound 
distinct facts, repeat the same events, and introduce strange stones, must be used 
with diffidence and «Hition. [The account in the text of the war about Armenia 
is \ mated by numerous confusions. The only good sources are Faustus and 
Amiman. Semabove, \ol. n. App. 18. J 
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% negotiation, and to consider falsehood and perjury as the most 
powerful instruments of regal policy. He affected to praise the 
prudent and moderate conduct of the king of Armenia ; and the^ 
unsuspicious Tiranus was persuaded, by the repeated assurances r j 
of insiditjuMriendship, to delifer his person into the hands of a 
faithless and cruel enemy. In the midst of a splendid enter- 
•tainment, he was bound in chains of^silver, as an honour due to 
the blood of the Arsacides ; and, after a short confinement in 
the Tfiwer of Oblivion at Ecbat&na , 1 ’ 8 he was released from the 
miseries of life, either by his own dagger or by that of an 
assassin. The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to thcfc^uACe % 
m pf a Persian province ; the administration was shared between 
a distinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; and Sapor 
marched, without delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the 
Iberians. Sauromaces, who reigned m that country by the per- 
mission of the emperors, was expelled by a superior force ; and, 
as an insult on the majesty of Horne, the King of kings placed 
a diacl^m on the head of his abject vassal Aspaouras. The city 
of Artogerassa 1 was the only place of Armenia *\liich preflthned 
to resist the effort of his arms. The treasure deposited in that 
strong fortress tempted the a\anee of Sapor; but the danger of 
Olympias, the wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, excited cnunadsme] 
the public compassion, and animated the desperate valou» of her 
subjects and soldiers. The Persians Mere surprised and re- 
pulsed under the walls of Artogerassa, by a bold and well- 
concerted sally of the besieged. But the forces of Sapor were 
* continually renewed and increased ; the hopeless courage of the 
garrison was exhausted ; the strength of the walls yielded to the 
assault ; and the proud conqueror, after Masting the rebellious 
city with fire and sword, led awa) captive an unfortunate queen, 
who, in a more auspicious hour, had been the destined bride of 
the son of Constantine . 140 Yet, if Sapor already triumphed in 
the easy conquest of tMo dependent kingdoms, he soon felt 
that a country is unsubdued, as long as the minds of the people 
are actuated by an hostile and contumacious spirit. The satraps, 
whom he Mas obliged to trust, embraced the first opportunity 

[Castle of Xhmsh (Ammian calls it Agabana), in Susiana ; exact locality is 
> uncertain* For the events (Gibbon makes Arshak into Tiran) see Kausius, iv. 54.] 

HI Perhaps Artagcra, or Ardis f ~ Ardakcxs] , under whose walls Gaius, t^e 
grandson of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was situate above Amida, 
near one of the sources of the Tigris. See d’Anvilie, Olograph le Anc'ienne, tom. 
ii.,p* 106* % 

"•TiUemont (Hist. d«s Empereurs, tom. \ p. 701) prwes from chronology 
that Olympias must have been the mother of Para. [The wife was PharandiSm, 
not Olympias ; Faustus, iv. 55.] * 
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of regaining the affection of their countrymen and of signalising, 
their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since the conver- 
sion of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations considered 
the Christians as the favourites, and the Magiaq? a^the adver- 
saries, of the Supreme Being ; tfte influence of th^^pigy* over 
a superstitious people was uniformly exerted in the cause of 
Rome ; and, as long as th£ successors of Constantine disputed 
with those of Artaxerxes the* sovereignty ‘ of the intermediate 
provinces, the religious connexion always threw a decisfce ad- 
% vantage into the scale of the empire. A numerous and active 
r *par«£fe acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lawful 
sovereign of Armenia ; and his ( title to the throne was deeply 
rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred years. By 
the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the country was 
equally divided between the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, who 
owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare 
that his regard for his children, who were detained as hostage 
by the tyrant, was the only consideration which prevented him 
fronf^penly mnouncmg the alliance of Persia. The emperor 
Valens, who respected the obligations of the treaty, and who 
was apprehensive of involving the East \n a (fcuigerous war, ven- 
tured, with slow and cautious measures, to support the Roman 
party i« the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. Twelve legions 
£ a_d. fra] established the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 

Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arm- 
theus. A powerful krmy, under the command of Count Trajan, 
and of Vadomair, king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the * 
confines of Armenia. But they were strictly enjoined not to 
commit the first hostilities, which might be understood as a 
breach of the treaty : and such was the implicit obedience of 
the Roman general that they retreated, w ith exemplary patience, 
under a shower of Persian arrows, till they had clearly acquired 
jai). 373. a just title to an honourable and legitimate victory. Yet these 
appearances of war insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious 
negotiation. The contending parties supported their claims by 
mutual reproaches of perfidy and ambition ; and it should seem 
that the original treaty was expressed in very obscure terms, 
since they were reduced to the necessity of making their incon- , 
elusive appeal to the partial testimony of the generals of* , the 
two nations who had assisted at the negotiations . 141 Thp in- 

141 Amrrnanus (xxu). 12. xxtx. 1, xxx. 1. 2) has described the events, without 
the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorcne (Hist. Armen. L iiu c. 28, p, 
261, c. 31, p 2^6, c. 35, p. 271) affords some additional facts; but it is extremely 
difficult to separate truth from fable. 
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, vasion of the Goths and Huns, which soon afterwards shook the 
foundations of the Roman empire, exposed the provinces of Asia 
to the arms of Sapor. But the declining age, and perhaps the 
tofinnitidLbf the monarch suggested new maxims of tranquillity 
and mojichation. His deatR, which happened in the full ad m 
maturity of a reign of seventy years, changed in a moment theiSj na * r 
•court and councils of Persia ; and tlrcir attention t as most pro- 
bably engaged by'domestic trout?! es, and the distant efforts of a 
Camdmian war . 142 The remembrance of ancienf injuries was 
lost in the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and 
Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, though tacit, con^rTof awSS 
jboth empires, to resume their jloubtful neutrality. In the first 
years of the reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at 
Constantinople, to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the 
former reign ; and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or even 
of respect, a splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants . 143 

ln\he general picture of the affairs of the East ufider the AdmwM 
reign of Valens, the adventures of Para form uue of tteP'Vnost SJESiiS® 
striking and singular objects. The noble youth, by the per- 
suasion of his mother Olympias, had escaped through the Per pn*nad&«»j 
si&n host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored the protection [a.d mj 
of the emperor of the East. By his timid councils, Bara was 
alternately supported, and recalled, and restored, and betrayed, irwtorwi 
The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes raised by the** 038 ** 
presence of their natural sovereign ; and the ministers of Valens 
# were satisfied that they preserved the integrity of the public 
faith, if their vassal w as not suffered to assume the diadem and 
title of King. But they soon repented of their own rashness. 

They were confounded by the reproaches and threats of the 
Persian monarch. They found reason to distrust the cruel and 
inconstant temper of Para himself, who sacrificed, to the 
slightest suspicions, the lives of his most faithful servants; andtaamj 
held a secret and disgraceful correspondence with the assassin 
of his father and the enemy of his country. Under the specious 

143 Artaxerxcs was the successor and brother louun-german) of the great 
Sapor;, and the fcuardinn h» s son Sapor III (A pi thins* I. iv p. 136, edit. 

Louvre fc. a6, p. 263, ed. Bonn]). See the Universal Histon. \ol, xi. p 86, 161* 

Thm authors of that unequal work have compiled the Sassaman dynasty with 
erudition and diligence : but it is a pr< postcrous arrangement to divide the Roman 
and Oriental accounts into two distinct histories. [The first year of Ardeshir, 
successor of Sapor, was reckoned from 19 Aug ^79, fuldckc, Gesch. der Perser 
und Araber, &c. , p. 418.* For dates ol his successors see Appendix 5.] 

S4 *Pacatusm Panegyr Vet. xu. 22, and Orosius, !. v n c. 34. Ictumquetum 
feedus est, quo universus Onens usque ad nunc (a.d 416) trancpuihssime fnmur. 
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pretence of consulting' with the emperor on the subject of their 
common interest, Pam was persuaded to descend from the 
mountains of Armenia, where his party was in amis, and to trust 
his independence and safety to the discretion pf ^ Jierfidious 
court. The king of Armenia, forVsuch he appearednTi^ his * own 
eyes and in those of his nation, was received with due honours 
by the governors of the provinces through which he passed ;« 
but, when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, * his progress was 
stopped under various pretences ; his motions were witched 
<3jrith respectful vigilance ; and he gradually discovered that he 
wa^^sr-prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para suppressed 
his indignation, dissembled his f fears, and, after secretly pre^ 
paring his escape, mounted on horseback with three hundred of 
his faithful followers. The officer stationed at the door of his 
apartment immediately communicated his flight to the consular 
of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and endeavoured, 
without success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his rash and 
dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the* royal 
fugitnH-r; but tfre pursuit of infantry could not be very alarming 
to a body of light cavalry ; and upon the first cloud of arrows 
that was discharged into the air they retreated with precipi- 
tation to the gates of Tarsus. After an incessant march of two 
days arfil two nights, Para and his Armenians reached the banks 
of the Euphrates ; but the passage of the river, which threy were 
obliged to swum, was attended with some delay and some loss. 
The country was alarmed ; and the two roads, w^hich were only 
separated by an interval of three miles, had been occupied by 
thousand archers on horseback, under the command of a count 
and a tribune. Para must have yielded to superior force, if the 
accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not revealed the 
danger, and the means of escape. A dark and almost imper- 
vious path securely conveyed the Armenian troop through the 
thicket; and Para had left behind him the count and the 
tribune, while they patiently expected his approach along the 
public highways. They returned to the Imperial court to excuse 
their want of diligence or success : and seriously alleged that 
the king of Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had trans- 
formed himself and his followers, and passed before their eyes 
under a borrowed shape. After his return to his native king- 
dom, Parajstill continued to profess himself the friend officially 
of the Roftoans ; but* the Romans had injured him too deeply 
ever to forgive, cftfd the secret sentence of Ifis death w r as signed 
in the counoil of Valens. The execution of the bloody deed 
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was committed to the subtle prudence of Count Trajan ; and he 
, had the merit of insinuating himself into the confidence of the 
credulous prince? that he might find an opportunity of stabbing 
him to the heart. Para was invited to a Roman tffnquet, which* 
had been jjfcepared with all thetpomp and sensuality of the East ; 
the hall resounded with cheerful music, and the company was 
•already heated with wine ; w hen the%ount retired for an instant, 
drew nis sword, and gave the signal of the murder. A robust 
and desperate Barbarian instantly rushed on the king of 
Armenia ; and, though he bravely defended his life with the 
firsts weapon that chance offered to his hand, the-W^e qfa 
t Imperial general was stained with the royal blood of a guest, 
ana an ally. Such were the weak and w icked maxims of the 
Roman administration, that, to attain a doubtful object of 
political interest, the laws of nations and the sacred rights of 
hospitality were inhumanly violated m the face of the world . 144 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans v. the dam- 
secure! their frontiers, and the Goths extended their dominions, j y 
The victories of the great Hermannc , 346 king of yie Ostfi^ths, 
and the most noble of the rare of the Amali, have been com- 
pared, by the enthusiasm of his countrymen, to the exploits of 
Alexander : w ith tins singular, and almost incredible, difference, 
that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of beigg sup- 
ported by the vigour of youth, was displayed wnth glory and 
success in the extreme period of human life ; between the age 
of fourscore and one hundred and ten years. The independent 
tribes were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the king 
bf the Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation : the 
chiefs of the Visigoths, or Thervmgi, renounced the royal title, 
and assumed the more humble appellation of Judges ; w and, 
among those judges, Athanaric, Fntigem, and Alavivus were 
the most illustrious, by their personal merit, as well as by' their 
vicinity to the Roman provinces. These domestic conquests, 

144 See in Ammmnus (xxx i) the adventures of Para. [Pap is the true name, 

Faust us, B. H. passim.] Moses of Chorene calls him Tindates; and tells a long 
and not improbable stor> of his son Gnelus; who afterwards made himself 
'popular in Armenia, and protokcd the jealous) of the reigning kin? ( 1 . »u. c. 21, 

«c., p, 5^53, &c.). *[Rnel was nephew of Arshak, who killed him and mamed his 
wife Pharandzem. Vaustus, iv. 15] 

* 1 | The concise account of the 'reign and conquests of Hermannc. seems to be 
one of the valuable fragments which Jomandes (c. 28) borrowed fiom the Gothic 
histories of Ablavius, or ( 'assiodorus. 

146 *Dahn agrees that the Visigoths belonged to a fl^ise) confederacy of which 
Hermanric was chief, Koj dcr Germanen. u 00 But me^doubts the legitimacy 
of inferring from the case of Athananc (called fudge by Tnemisnus, Or. X., and 
Ammian.) that the other chiefs were called Judge*- (1. 10) 1 
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which increased the military power of Hermanric, 'enlarged his 
ambitious designs. He invaded the adjacent countries of the * 5 
, North ; and j^velve considerable nations, whose? names and limits 
cannot be accurately defined, successively yielded to the supe- 
riority of the Gothic arms . 147 *The Heruli, who inhabited the 
marshy lands near the lake Meeotis, were renownecf for their 
strength and agility ; and* the assistance of their light infantry 
was eagerly solicited, and hfghly esteemed*, in all the wars of 
the Barbarians. But the active spirit of the Heruli was sub- 
^dued by the slow and steady perseverance of the Goths ; and, 
sdtt*t*a bloody action, in which the king was slain, the remains 
of that warlike tribe became an useful accession to the camp of 
Hermanric. He then marchecl against the Venedi ; imskilletl 
in the use of arma, and formidable only by their numbers, which 
filled the wide extent of the plains of modern Poland. The 
victorious Goths, who were not inferior in numbers, prevailed in 
the contest, by the decisive advantages of exercise and disci- 
pline. * After the submission of the Venedi, the conqueror ad- 
vancSll, without resistance, as far as the confines of the JEstii ; 
an ancient people, whose name is still preserved in the province 
of Esthoma. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast were 
supported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade 
of anther, and consecrated by the peculiar w orship of the Mother 
of tiie Gods But the scarcity of iron obliged the /Estian 
warriors to content themselves with wooden clubs ; and the 
reduction of that wealthy country is ascribed to the prudence, 
rather than to the arms, of Hermanric. His dominions, which 
extended from the Danube to the Baltic, included the native 
seats, and the recent acquisitions, of the Goths ; and he reigned 
over the greatest part of Germany and Scythia w ith the authority 
of a conqueror, and sometimes with the cruelty of a tyrant. But 
he reigned over a part of the globe incapable of perpetuating 
and adorning the glory of its heroes. The name of Herman- 
ric is almost buried m oblivion ; his exploits are imperfectly 
known ; and the Romans themselves appeared unconscious of 


147 M. de Buat(Hist. des Peuples de l'Europe, t. vi. p. 311-329) investigates, 
with more industry than success, the nations subdued by the arms of Hermanric.* 
He denies the existence of the I'annobronctz, on account of the immoderate length 
of their name. Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have 
traversed the country of jjie Alediomatrici * 

146 The edition jjjkGrotius {Jornandes, p 642 [xxih § 130]) exhibits the name 
of Aistrt But reason and the Ambrosian Ms hav^ restored the sEstii, whose 
manners and#ftuation are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus (Germania, c. 45). 
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the progress of an aspiring power, which threatened the liberty 
of tne North and the peace of the empire. 14 ® 

The Goths hat contracted an hereditary attachment for the m cum of 
Imperial house of Constantine, of whose power and liberality w°iu>f a* 
they .had received so many signal proofs. They respected the 
public pdbce ; and, if an hostile band sometimes presumed to 
jw i88 the Roman limit, their irregular conduct was candidly 
ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the Barbarian youth. 

Their contempt for two new and obscure princes, who had been 
raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths 
with bolder hopes ; and, while they agitated some desiga^QT 
inarching their confederate force under the national standard, 150 
\hey were easily tempted to Embrace th <4 party of Procopius, 
and to foment, by their dangerous aid, the jivil discord of the 
Romans. The public treaty might stipulate no more than ten 
thousand auxiliaries ; but the design was so zealously adopted 
by the chiefs of the Visigoths that the army which passed the 
Danube amounted to the number of thirty thousand* men. 151 
They marched with the proud confidence that Jjieir li mi—e ihle 
valour would decide the fatt* of the Roman empire ; ^and the 
provinces of Thrace groaned under the weight of the Barbarians, 
who displayed the*insolcnoe of masters and the licentiousness of 
enemies. But the intemperance w Inch gratified their appetites 
retarded their progress ; and, before the Goths could receive 
any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of Procopius, 
they* perceived, by the hostile state of thv country, that the 
civil and military powers were resumed by his successful nvaL 
A chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Yale ns, 
or the generals of Yalens, resisted their march, prevented their 
retreat, and intercepted their sul>sistcnce. The fierceness of the 
Barbarians was tamed and suspended by hunger ; they indig- 
nantly threw down their arms at the feet of the conqueror, who 
offered them food and chains ; the numerous captives w T ere 
distributed in all the cities of the East ; and the provincials, 
who were soon familiarized with their savage appearance, ven- 
tured, by degrees, to measure their own strength with these 

^•Artimianus (xxxi. 3) observes, in general terms: Ermennchi . . nobihssmu 
Regis, et, per multa variaque former facta, vicims gennbux formidati, &c. 

iR Valeris . . . docetur relatiombus Ducum, gentem Gothorum, ed tempestate 
intaclam ideoque soevisxiniam conspirantem in unum, ad penadenda parari 
coilindtia Thracmmm. Ainnnan. xx\i 6 . 

*** M, de Buat (Hist, des IVuples de 1 'Euiopc, toil* 332) has curiously 
ascertained Ihe real numUfcr of these auxiliaries. The 30000^ Ammunus, and the 
10,000 of £ostinux, were only the first divisions of the Gothic arm^ 
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formidable adversaries, whose name had so long been the objeet 
of their terror. The king of Scythia (and Hermanrie alone 
could deserve so lofty a title) was grieved an& * exasperated by 
this national calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at 
the court of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient and solemn 
alliance which had so long subsisted between the Rofnans and 
the Goths. They alleged* that they had fulfilled the duty of 
allies by assisting the kinsmfm and successor of the emperor 
Julian ; they required the immediate restitution of the noble 
captives ; and they urged a very singular claim, that the Gothic 
g&feaals, marching in arms and in hostile array, were entitled 
to the sacred character and privileges of ambassadors. The 
decent but peremptory refusal of these extravagant demands 
was signified to the Barbarians by Victor, master-general of the 
cavalry ; who expressed, with force and dignity, the just com- 
plaints of the Emperor of the East. lw The negotiation was 
interrupted ; and the manly exhortations of Valentinian 
encouraged his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty 
of tlft^mpire.if 3 

Hog tmtit The splendour and magnitude’ of this Gothic war are cele- 

A.D.SSfw, brated by a contemporary historian ; 154 but the events scarcely 
deserve the attention of posterity, except as the preliminary 
steps oi the approaching decline and fall of the empire. In- 
stead of leading the nations of Germany and Scythia to the 
banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of Constantinople, 
the aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the brave Atluftiaric 
the danger and glory of a defensive war, against an enemy who < 
wielded with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. A 
bridge of boats was established upon the Danube ; the presence 
of Valens animated his troops ; and his ignorance of the art of 
war was compensated by personal braver}' and a wise deference 
to the advice of Victor and Anntheus, his masters-general of 
the cavalry and infantry The operations of the campaign were 

135 The march and subsequent negotiation arr described in the Fragments of 
Etinapius (Excerpt. Legat. p 18, edit Lomre'fr 37 I H G. iv ). Toe provirv- 
cials, who afterwards became familiar with the Barbarians, found that their strength 
was more apparent than real. The\ were tall of stature; but their l#gs were 
clumsy, and their shoulders were narrow. 

iMValens enim, ut consulio placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur arbitrio, >*rma 1 
concussit in Gothos ratione justk permotus. Ammianus (xxvti 4) then proceeds 
to describe, not the country of the Goths, but the peaceful and obedient province 
of Thrace, which was notj^ffected by the war. 

114 Kunapius, in D-gat p iS, 19 [tb l The Greek sophist must haw 

considered as one and the same war the whole series of Gothic history till the 
victories and p*lfce of Theodosius. 
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conducted by their skill and experience ; but they found it 
* impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong posts in the 
mountains : ancf the devastation of the plains obliged the # 
Romans themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of* 
winter. The incessant rains. Which swelled the waters of the 
river, produced a tacit suspension of arms, and confined the 
^mperor Valens, during the wholf course of the ensuing 
summer, to his camp of MarciarfbpoLis. The third year of the 
war wM more favourable to the Romans and more pernicious 
to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived the Bar-^ 
barians of the objects of luxury which they already confoufilJSd 
^ith the necessaries of life ; and the desolation of a very extensive 
tract of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. 
Athanaric was provoked, or compelled, to n*k a battle, which 
he lost, in the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more 
bloody by the cruel precaution of the victorious generals, who 
had promised a large reward for the head of every Goth that 
was bftmght into the Imperial camp. The submissiox f of the 
Barbarians appeased the resentment of Valens and his efffllcil ; 
the emperor listened with satisfaction to the flattering and 
eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Constantinople, which 
assumed, for the first tune, a share in the public deliberations ; 
and the same generals, Victor and Arintheus, who had suc- 
cessfully -directed the conduct of the war, were empowered to 
regulate the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade, which 
the Goths had hitherto enjoyed, was restricted to two cities on 
►the Danube; the rashness of their leaders was severely punished 
fly the suppression of their pensions and subsidies ; and the 
exception, which was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, 
was more advantageous than honourable to the Judge of the 
Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on this occasion, appears to have 
consulted his private interest, without expecting the orders of 
his sovereign, supported his own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
in the personal interview w hich was proposed by the ministers 
of Valens. He persisted m his declaration that it was impos- 
sible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to 
"set his foot on .the territory of the empire ; and it is more than 
^probable that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was con- 
firmed by the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery . 
The JJanube, which separated the dominions of the two in- 
dependent nations, was chosen for the seen^of the conference. 
The Emperor of the East and the Judge of^l*e \ isigoths, ac- 
companied by an equal number of armed follow^®, advanced 
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in their respective barges to the middle of the stream. After 
the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery of hostages^ 
Valens returned in triumph to Constantinople; and the Goths 
remained in a shite of tranquillity about six years ; till they 
were violently impelled againstcthe Roman empire by an in- 
numerable host of Scythians, who appeared to issue ‘from the 
frozen regions of the North. 155 f 

of th® The Emperor of the West, Vho had resigned to his brother 
SjSSiySL the command of the Lower Danube, reserved for *his ira- 
w mediate care the defence of the Rhaetian and Illyrian provinces, 

• spread so many hundred miles along the greatest of the 

European rivers. The active policy of Valentinian was con-^ 
tinually employed in adding new fortifications to the security 
of the frontier ; bpt the abuse of this policy provoked the just 
resentment of the Barbarians. The Quadi complained that 
the ground for an intended fortress had been marked out on 
their territories ; and their complaints were urged with so 
much reason and moderation that Equitius, master-general of 
Illyfle*:m, coiyented to suspend the prosecution of the work, 
till he should be more clearly informed of the will of his 
sovereign. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, and of advanc- 
ing the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the in- 
human. Maximm, the pncfect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The 
passions of Valentinian were impatient of control ;. and he 
credulously listened to the assurances of his favourite that, if 
the government of 'Valeria, and the direction of the work/ were 
JHjxcji- intrusted to the zeal of his son Marcellinus, the emperor ♦ 
should no longer be importuned with the audacious remon- 
strances of the Barbarians. 156 The subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Germany, were insulted by the arrogance of a young 
and worthless minister, who considered his rapid elevation as 
the proof and reward of his superior merit. He affected, how- 
ever, to receive the modest application of Gabinius, king of the 
Quadi, with some attention and regard ; hut this artful civility 

J^The Gothic war is described by Ammianus (xxvn. 5), Zosimus ( 1 . iv. p, 2U- 
214 [c. 10]), and Themistius (Orat. x. p. 129-141). The orator Themistius was., 
sent from the senate of Constantinople to congratulate the victorious emperor; 
and his servile eloquence compares Valens on the Danube to Achilla! In the 
Scamander. Jornandes forgets a war peculiar to the Km-Goths, and mglprious* 
to the Gothic name (Mascou’s Hist, of the Germans, vu. 3). 4 

156 [The measures taken for the security of Valeria are illustrated by an inscrip- 
tion found near Gran (C^I. L. 3, 3653), which records the construction of a ourgum 
named Commercnm^' in 377 A d. krigcndus was dux t of Valeria, and his name is 
preserved inscribed^ on several tiles, C I. L. 3, 3761, c{>. also Mommsen, Hermes, 
*7. P- 5=3 1 •* 
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concealed a dark and bloody design, and the credulous prince 
was persuaded to accept the pressing invitation of Marcell inus. 

I am at a loss flow to vary the narrative of similar crimes ; or 
how to relate that, in the course of the same year, but in 
remote parts* of the empire, «the inhospitable table of two Im- 
perial generals was stained with the royal blood of two guests 
and allies, inhumanly murdered their order ind in their 
presence. The fete of Gahinifis and of Para was the same : 
but the cruel death of their sovereign was resented in a very 
different manner by the servile temper of the Armenians an^ 
the free and daring spirit of the Germans. The Quadr t^ere 
much declined from that formidable power which, in the time 
of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror t#* the gates of Rome. 
But they still possessed arms and courage 4 their courage was 
animated by despair, and they obtained the usual reinforcement 
of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies. So improvident was 
the assassin Marcellmus that he chose the moment when the 
bravest veterans had been drawn away to suppress tfie revolt 
of Finn us ; and the whole province was exposed, witfffPyery 
feeble defence, to the rage of the exasperated Barbadians. 
They invaded Pannorua in the season of harvest ; unmercifully 
destroyed every object of plunder which they could not easily 
transport ; and either disregarded or demolished the* empty 
fortifications. The princess Constantin, the daughter of the 
emperor Constantius and the grand-daughter of the great 
Gcift tan tine, very narrowly escaped. That royal maid, who 
had innocently supjmrted the revolt of Procopius, w r as now 
*the destined wife of the heir of the Western empire. She 
traversed the peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed 
train. Her person was saved from danger, and the republic 
from disgrace, by the active zeal of Messalla, governor of the 
provinces. As soon as he was informed that the village, where 
she stopped only to dine, was almost encompassed by the Bar- 
barians, he hastily placed her in his own chariot, and drove 
fall speed till he reached the gates of Sirmium, which were 
at the distance of six and twenty miles. Even Sirmium 
might not haye been secure, if the Quadi and Sarmatians had 
diligehtly advanced during the general consternation of the 
magistrates and people. Their delay allowed Probus, the 
Praetorian prefect, sufficient time to recover his own spirits 
and* to revive the courage of the cit izen s. He skilfully 
directed their strenuous efforts to repair strengthen the 

decayed fortifications; and procured the seasonabht&nd effectual 
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assistance of a company of archers, to protect the capital of the 
Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the 
walls of Sirmium, the indignant Barbarians tfifned their arms 
'against the master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly 
attributed the murder of their king. Equitius could bring* into 
the field no more than two legions ; but they contained the 
veteran strength of the IfHaesian and Pannonian bands. The, 
obstinacy with which they disputed the vain honours of rank ahd 
precedency was the cause of their destruction ; and, while they 
acted with separate forces and divided councils, they were 
siii j*»sed and slaughtered by the active vigour of the Sarmatian 
horse. The success of this invasion provoked the emulation of 
the bordering tribes; and the province of Meesia would in- 
fallibly have beeu lost, if young Theodosius, the duke, or 
military commander, of the frontier, had not signalized, in the 
defeat of the public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his 
illustrious father, and of his future greatness . 157 

The fnind of Valentinian, who then resided at Trev^, was 
deefB^affected by the calamities of lllyricum ; but the lateness 
of the season suspended the execution of his designs till the 
ensuing spring. He marched m person, with a considerable 
part of the forces of Gaul, from the banks of the Moselle : and 
to the* suppliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him 
on the wav, he returned a doubtful answer that, as soon as he 
reached the scene of action, he should examine and pronounce. 
When he arrived at? Sirmium, he gave audience to the deputies 
of the Illyrian provinces ; w ho loudly congratulated their own 
felicity under the auspicious government of Probus, his Pre^ 
tori&n prefect . 158 Valentinian, who was flattered by these 
demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude*, imprudently asked 


157 Ammianus (xxix. 6) and Zostmus (I. iv. p. 219, 220 [c. 16]) carefully mark 
the* origin and progress of the Quadjc and Sarmatian war. [Cp. Ranke, Welt, 
geschichte, iv. i, 168. But the victory of Theodosius was probably won after his 
recall in 378 A.D. So Richter, Westrom. Reich, 691; Sievers, Stud., 294; Kauf- 
mann, Philologus, 31, 472, sgg. The authority is Theodoret, v. 5, 6, and perhaps 
Pa cat us, Paneg. 9, 10.] 

^Ammianus (xxx. 5), who acknowledges the merit, has censured, with be- 
coming asperity, the oppressive administration, of Petronius Probus. When Jerom 
translated and continued the Chronicle of Eusebius (a D. 380. See Tillemont, 
M£m. Eccles. tom. xn. p 53, 626), he expressed the truth, or at least the public 
opinion of his country, in the following words* “ Probus P. P. Illyria iniqjuissimts 
tributorum exactionibus, ante provincias quas regetm, quam a Barbara vasta- 
rentur, erasit” (Chron. edit. Scaliger, p. 187. Animadvers. p. 259). The saint 
afterwards formed mate and tender friendship with the widow of Probus; 

and the name of COunt Equitius, with less propriety, bfit without much injustice, 
has been substitMed in the text. 
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the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philosopher of intrepid 
sincerity, 169 whether he was freely sent by the wishes of the 
'province ? “ With*tears and groans am I sent (replied Iphides) 

by a reluctant people/' The emperor paused : but the im- 
punity of his ministers established the pernicious maxim that 
they might oppress his subjects without injuring his service. 

strict inquiry into their conduct #ould have relieved the 
public discontent. The severe condemnation of the murder oi 
Gabinius*was the only measure which could restore the confi- 
dence of the Germans and vindicate the honour of the Roman 
name. But the haughty monarch was incapable of the magn4? 
jgiraity which dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot the pro- 
vocation, remembered only the injury, and advanced into the 
country of the Quadi with an insatiate thiist of blood and 
revenge. The extreme devastation and promiscuous massacre 
of a savage war were justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and 
perhaps in those of the world, by the cruel equity of retalia- 
tion ; 100 ^and such was the discipline of the Romans, and the 
consternation of the enemy, that Valentmian npassetr* i, fne 
'Danube without the loss of a single man. As he had resolved 
to complete the destruction of the Quadi by a second campaign, 
he fixed his winter-quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the 
Hungarian city of Presburg. While the operations of *war Were 
suspended by the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror ; and, at 
the earhest persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were intro- 
duced into the Imperial council. They approached the throne 
with bended bodies and dejected countenances ; and, without 
daring to complain of the murder of their king, they affirmed, 
with solemn oaths, that the late invasion was the crime of some 
irregular robbers, which the public council of the nation con- 
demned and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left them 
but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He re- 
viled, in the most intemperate language, their baseness, their 
ingratitude, their insolence. — His eyes, his voice, his colour, his 
gestures, expressed the violence of his ungovenicd fury; and, 
while his w'hole fr$me was agitated with convulsive passion, a large 


JtSUn (Orat. vu p. 198) represents his friend Iphides os a man of virtue a n d 
merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy by adopting the extravagant 
dress and manners of the Cynics. * ^ 


IW Ammian. xxx. £. Jerqpi, who exaggerates the nr»isfO^Bh%of Valentinian, 
refuses him even this last consolation of revenge. Gemtali vaaato solo, et 
inultam patriam derelinquens (tom. i. p. 26 [cp. 60J). ^ 
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blood-vessel suddenly burst in his body; and Valentinian fell 
speechless into the arms of his attendants. Their pious care itt^r 
mediately concealed his situation from the crowd ; but, in a few 
mui death,' of minutes, the Emperor of the West expired in an agony of pain, 
retaining his senses till the last/ and struggling, without success, 
to declare his intentions to the generals and ministers who 
aj> 878 , surrounded the royal cofach. Valentinian was about fifty-fopr 
HovtmNriT years of age ; and he wanted only one hundred days to accom- 
plish the twelve years of his reign. 161 

SmtaffiSSJL P ol y& am y Valentinian is seriously attested by an 

v«i«ntisii*a ^bclesi&stical historian. 162 “The empress Severa (I relate the 
fable) admitted into her familiar society the lovely Justina, the^ 
daughter of an Italian governor ; her admiration of those naked 
charms which she had often seen in the bath was expressed 
with such lavish and imprudent praise that the emperor was 
tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed ; and his public 
edict extended to all the subjects of the empire the same 
domestic privilege which he had assumed for himself/' • But we 
mSj^Be assumed, from the evidence of reason as well as history, that 
the two marriages of Valentinian, with Severa, and with Justins, 9 
were successively contracted ; and that he used the ancient per- 
[A.D.8M] mission of divorce, which was still allowed fty the laws, though it 
was«condemned by the church. Severa was the mother of 
Gratian, who seemed to unite every claim which could entitle 
him to the undoubted succession of the Western empire. He 
was the eldest soft of a monarch, whose glorious reign hid con- 
firmed the free and honourable choice of his fellow-soldiem. 
Before he had attained the ninth year of his age, the rtfyal 
youth received from the hands of his indulgent father the 
purple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus : the 
election was solemnly ratified by the consent and applause of 
the armies of Gaul , 163 and the name of Gratian was added to 

^See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxx. 6), Zosimus (1. iv. p. 221 
[c. 17]), Victor (in Epitom [45 ), Socrates (1 iv. c. 31), and Jerom (m Chron, p, 
187, and tom. 1. p. 26, ad Hchodor.) There is much variety of circumstances 
among them, and Ammianus is so eloquent that he writes nonsense. 

^Socrates (1, iv. c. 31) is the only original witnrvs of tins foolish story, so tp> 
pugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans that it scarcely deserves the 
formal and elaborate dissertation of M. Honamy de l'Acadthnfe, tom, xxx. 

P 394-40$). Yet I would preserve the natural circumstance of the instead 
of following Zosimus, who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of 
Magnentius. [For the divot ce of Vakria Severa Marina, and marriage with 
Aviana Justina, cp. R^ hter, Das wcst-romische Reich, p 278 J 
163 Aromianu^^iTiL 6) describes the form of thij military election and august 
investiture. Valentinian does not appear to have consulted, or even informed, lb* 
senate of Rdme. [Date: Idatius, Fast, Cons.] 
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the names of Valentinian and Valens, in all the legal transac- 
lions of the Roman government By his marriage with the 
^end-daughter ofi Constantine, the son of Valentinian acquired 
all the hereditary rights of the Flavian family; which, in a£S&£w 
series of three Imperial generations, were sanctified by time, 11 * 3 
religion, and the reverence of the people. At the death of his 
father, the royal youth was in the seventeenth year of his age ; 
and his virtues already justified the favourable opinion of the 
army and people. But Gratian resided, without apprehension, 
in the palace of Treves ; whilst, at the distance of many 
hundred miles, Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp tn 
Bregetio. The passions, which had been so long suppressed by 
*6he presence of a master, immediately revived in the imperial 
council ; and the ambitious design of reigning in the name of 
an infant, was artfully executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, 
who commanded the attachment of the Illyrian and Italian 
bands. They contrived the most honourable pretences to 
remove Jhe popular leaders and the troops of Gaul, >vho might 
have asserted the claims of the lawful successors thejPTug- 
,gested the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and 
domestic enemies by a bold and decisive measure. The 
empress Justma, wht> had been left in a palace about one 
hundred miles from Bregetio, was respectfully invited to appear 
in the camp, with the son of the deceased emperor. On the 
sixth day after the death of Valentinian, the infant prince of 
the same name, who was only four years old, was shewn in the 
an ns of his mother to the legions ; and solemnly invested by 
military acclamation with the titles and ensigns of supreme 
power. The impending dangers of a civil war were seasonably 
prevented by the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
Grati&n. He cheerfully accepted the choice of the army ; 
declared that he should always consider the son of Justina as 
a brother, not as a rival ; and advised the empress, with her 
son Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, m the fair and 
peaceful province of Italy ; while he assumed the more arduous 
command of the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dis- 
sembled his resentment till he could safely punish, or disgrace, 
the authors of £he conspiracy ; and, though he uniformly 
befoavjjjd with tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, 
he gradually confounded, in the administration of the Western 
empire, *the office of a guardian w ith the ^ au thority of a 
sovereign. The government of the Roman worTNmyxerciaed 
in the united names of V&lens and his two nephew^ but the 
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feeble emperor of the East, who succeeded to the rank of his 
elder brother, never obtained any weight or influence in the 
councils of the West , 164 «• ’ * 

# 

ie4 Ammianus, xxx. 10 Zosimus, l.*iv. p. 222, 223, [c. 19]. Ttllemont has 
proved (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v p. 707-709) that Gratian rtijrned in Italy, 
Afnca, and Illyncum. I have* endeavoured to express his authority over his 
brother’s dominions, as he used it, in an ambiguous style. « 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Mtmnert of the Pastoral Nations— progress of the Huns, from 
Vkinq to Europe — FligJit of the Goths — They pass the 
Danube — Gothic war — Defeat and Death of V alens — Gratian 
invests Theodosius nnth the Eastern Empire — His Character * 
and Success — Peace and Settlement o f the Goths 

* • 

• 

In the second year of the rei gn of Valentiman and Valens, on sarum**. 
the morning oi the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part ofn*t’ il ^ Jr * 1 ^ 
the Roman world was shaken by a violent and destructive 
earthquake. The impression was communicated to the waters; 
the shores of the Mediterranean were left dry, by the sudden 
retreat of the sea ; great quantities of fish were caught witK j&e 
hand ; large vessels were stranded on the mud ; ami a curious 
spectator 1 amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplating 
the various appearance of valleys and mountains, which had 
never, since the formation of the globe, been exposed to J;he 
sun. But the tide soon returned, with the weight of an im- 
mense and irresistible deluge, which was severely felt on the 
coast, of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt ; large 
bpats were transported, and lodged on the roofs of houses, or at 
the distance of two miles from the shore ; the people, with 
their habitations, were swept away by the waters ; and the 
city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal day on 
which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the inunda- 
tion.. This calamity, the report of which was magnified from 
one province to another, astonished and terrified the subjects of 
Rome : and their affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent 
of a momentary evil. They recollected the preceding earth- 
quakes, which had subverted the cities of Palestine and Bithynia ; 
they considered these alarming strokes as the prelude only of 
still more dreadful calamities, and their fearful vanity was 
difyop^fi to confound the symptoms of a declining empire and a 

'Such is the bad taste of Ammianus (xxvi. io) that it is opt e asy to distinguish 
his facts from his metaphors* Yet he positively athrms the rotten 

owrease of a ship, ad sewndum laptdsm, at Mctbonc, or Mod :n, in Ij^oponnesua 
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sinking world. 2 * * * * * It was the fashion of the times to attribute 
, every remarkable event to the particular will of the Deity ; tbe 
alterations of nature were connected, by an invisible chain, with 
the moral and metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; and 
the most sagacious divines could distinguish, . according to the 
colour of their respective prejudices, that the establishment of 
heresy tended to produce an earthquake, or that a deluge was 
the inevitable consequence qf the progress of sin and error. With* 
out presuming to discuss the truth or propriety of these lofty 
speculations, the historian may content himself with an observa- 
tion, which seems to be justified by experience, that man has 
much more to fear from the passions of his fel 1 o w-creat ur es 
than from the convulsions of the elements. 8 The mischievous 
effects of an earthquake or deluge, a hurricane, or the eruption 
of a volcano. Dear a very inconsiderable proportion to the 
ordinary calamities of war, as they are now moderated by the 
prudence or humanity of the princes of Europe, who amuse 
their own leisure, and exercise the courage of their subjects, 
practice of the military art. But the laws and manners 
of modern* nations protect the» safety and freedom of the vaik^ 
quished soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom reason to 
complain that Ins life, or even his fortune, is exposed to tbe 
rage of war. In the disastrous period of the fall of the Roman 
empire, which may justly be dated from the reign of Valens, the 
happiness and security of each individual were personally 
attacked; and the arts and labours of ages were rudely. defaced 
TtoJftmi yd by the Barbarians of Scythia and Germany. The invasion of 
its * the Huns precipitated on the provinces of the West the Gothic 
nation, which advanced, in less than forty years, from the 
Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a way, by the success of 
their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile tribes, more savage 
than themselves. The original principle of motion was concealed 
in the remote countries of the North ; and the curious observa* 


2 The earthquakes and inundations are variously described by Libanius (Oral, 

de ulci$cend& Julumi nece, c. x. in Fabricius, Bibl Grasc. tom. vii, p. 158, with 

a learned note of Olearius), Zosimus (1 iv. p. 221 fc. 18]), Sozomen ( 1 . vi. c. 3), Ced* 
renus (p. 310, 314}, and Jerom (in Chron. p. 186, and t. 1. p. 250, in ViL Hitarioti). 

Epidaurus must have been ovens helmed, bad not the prudent citizetas placed St. 

Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. He made the sign of thecyos&^tbc 
mountain wave stopped, bowed, and returned. [The earthquakes in Grafice men- 
tioned by Zosimus belong to A D 375 ] 

* Dicaearchus, th$ Peripatetic, composed a formal treatise, to prove this obvious 

truth ; which js^Iot the most honourable to th$ human species. Cicero, de 
Officiis, ii, 4 
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ttem of the pastoral life of the Scythians/ or Tartars/ will 
iHustrate the latenti cause of these destructive emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the civilized nations of the gW Wj onq 
globe may be ascribed to the i^e, and the abuse, of reason ; 
which so wiously shapes, and so artificially composes, the «• *»«**■ 
manners and opinions of an Europear* or a Chinese. But the 
operation of instinct is more sure and simple than that of reason : 
it is much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadruped than 
the speculations of a philosopher ; and the savage tribes of 
mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition of animals, 
preserve a stronger resemblance to themselves and to each 
other. The uniform stability of their manners is the natural 
consequence of the imperfection of their faculties. Reduced to 
a similar situation, their wants, their desires, their enjoyments, 
still continue the same ; and the influence of food or climate, 
which, in a more improved state of society, is suspended or 
subdued # by so many moral causes, most powerfully contributes 
to form and to maintain the national character of Barhar'aifi. 
in every age, the immense plains of Se\thia or Tartary have 
been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose 
restless spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary life.V In 
every age, the Scythians and Tartars have been renowned for 
their invincible courage and rapid conquests. The thrones of 
Asia have been repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of the 
North ; and their arms have spread terror and de\astation over 
tHe most fertile and warlike countries of Europe . 6 On this 
occasion, as well as on many others, the sober historian is 
forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision ; and is compelled. 


4 The original Scythians of Herodotus (1 iv c 47-57, 90-101! were confined 
by the* Danube and the Palus Ma*otis, within a square oi 4000 stadia (400 Roman 
miles). See d*Anville (M£m de 1 ‘Acadtfmie, tom. xxx\ p 573-591). Diodorus 
Siculus (tom i 1 11 p. 155, edit, Wcssehng) has marked the gradual progress of 
the ttame and nation. 

8 The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and at length the 
subjects, of the Moguls In the victorious armies of Zmgis Khan, and his 
successors, the Tartars formed the vanguard ; and the name, which first reached 
tbte ears of foreigners, was applied to the whole nation (hreret, m the Hist, de 
I’ Academic, tom. xvm. p. 60). In speaking of all, or any, of the northern 
*h«^h«^ds of Europe, or Asia, I mdifterently use the appellations of Scythians 

8 Impenum Asiae ter qucesivere : ipsi perpetuo ab aheno imperio aut intacti 
aut invicti*mansere. Since the time of Justin (11. 2), they have multiplied this 
account Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p 64, Hist. c. 156), has 

abridged the Tartar conquests? I 

Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar ^ 

Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war. 
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with some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral manners 
which have been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace 
innocence are much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits 
of a military life. To illustrate this observation, I shall now 
proceed to consider a nation of shepherds and of«warriors, in 
the three important articles of, I. Their diet; II. Their habita- 
tions; and. III. Their exercises. The narratives of antiquity 
are justified by the experience of modern times ; 7 and the banks 
of the Borvsthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga, will indif- 
ferently present the same uniform spectacle of similar and native 
manners . 8 

I. The com, op even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary 
and wholesome food of a civilized people, can be obtained only 
by the patient toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy 
savages who dwell between the tropics are plentifully nourished 
by the liberality of nature ; but in the climates of the North a 
naticfri of shepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The 
Skilfiil^practitioners of the medical art will determine (if they 
are able to determine) how far* the temper of the human mind 
may be affected by the use of animal or of vegetable food ; ancf 
whether the common association of carnivorous and cruel de- 
serves to be considered in any other light than that of an inno- 
cent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice of humanity . 9 Yet, if it be 
true that the sentiment of compassion is imperceptibly weak- 
ened by the sight and practice of domestic cruelty, may 
observe that the horrid objects which are disguised by the arts 
of European refinement are exhibited, in their naked %fld 


7 The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious, though imperfect, portrait 
of the Scythians Among the moderns, vs ho descnlx? the uniform scene, the 
Khan of Khowart^m, Abulgha/i Bahadur, expresses his nattve feelings; and 
his Genealogical History of the }artir% has t>cen copiously illustrated by the 
French and English editors. Carpm, Ascthn, and Rubruquis (in the Hist des 
Voyages, tom vn ) represent the Moguls of thr* fourteenth century. To these 
guides I have added Get billon, and the other Jesuits (Description de la Chine, 
par du Halde, tom. iv ), who accurately surveyed the ( hmese Tartary; and 
that honest and intelligent traveller, lie II of Antermony (two volumes in 410, 
Glasgow, 1763) 

8 The Uzbecks are the most altered from their pnrnitiye manners; 1, by the 
profession of the Mahometan religion , and, 2, by the possession of the cities and. 
harvests of the great But harm. _ 

J I1 est certain que ]es grands man gen rs de viande sent en g^n^rat^uruels et 
teroces plus que les autres Jiomnv s C t tie observation est de tous les heux, fit de 
tous ies terns . la barbare Angloise est connue, &c Emile dc Rousseau, tom. i. 
p 274. Whatevgi^fe may think of the general observation, -we shall not easily 
allow the AutW of hts example. The good>natftred complaints of Plutarch, 
and the OKbetic lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason, by exciting our 
sensibility. 
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most disgusting simplicity, in the tent of a Tartarian shep- 
horcL The ox or the sheep are slaughtered by the same hand 
from which they wfere accustomed to receive their daily food ; 
and the bleeding limbs are served, with very little preparation, 
on the table of their unfeeling murderer. In the military pro- 
fession, and Especially in the conduct of a numerous army, the 
exclusive use of animal food appears fo be productive of the 
most "solid advantages. Com is a bulky and perishaole com- 
modity ; and the large magazines, which are indispensably 
necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly trans- 
ported by the labour of men or horses. But the flocks and herds, 
which accompany the march of the Tartars, afford a sure and 
increasing supply of flesh and nnlk ; in the far greater part of 
the uncultivated waste, the vegetation of the grass is quick and 
luxuriant ; and there are few places so extremely barren that 
the hardy cattle of the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. 
The supply is multiplied and prolonged by the undistinguijjliing 
appetite mad patient abstinence of the Tartars. They incuffejr 
ently feed on the flesh of those animals that have l .en if hied 
for the table or have died of disease. Horse-flesh, which in every 
age and country has been proscribed by the civilized nations of 
Europe and Asia, they devour with peculiar greediness; and 
this singular taste facilitates the success of their military opdlti- 
tiojns. The active cavalry of Scythia is always followed, in their 
most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate number of 
spare horses, who may be occasionally used, either to redouble 
th j speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of the Barbarians. Many are 
the resources of courage and poverty. When the forage round 
a camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest 
part of their cattle, and preserve the flesh either smoked or dried 
in the sun. On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they 
provide themselves with a sufficient quantity of little balls of 
cheese, or rather of hard curd, which they occasionally dissolve 
in water ; and this unsubstantial diet will support, for many days, 
the life, and even the spirits, of the patient warrior. But this 
extraordinary abstinence, which the Stoic would approve and 
the hermit might envy, is commonly succeeded by the most 
vorj&cious indulgence of appetite. The wines of a happier climate 
are tht?%nost grateful present, or the most valuable commodity, 
that can J^e offered to the Tartars ; and the only example of their 
industry seems to consist in the art of extracting from mares* 
milk a fermented liquor,* which possesses a very s+rb*t|jjpower of 
intoxication. Like the animals of prey, the savages, bffiih of the 
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old and new world, experience the alternate vicissitudes of fitBlint 
and plenty; and their stomach is enured to sustain, without 
much inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hunger and of 
intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic acid martial simplicity, a people of 
soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed over the fllce of an ex- 
tensive and cultivated country, and some time must elapse before 
the warlike youth of Greece or Italy coukl be assembled *uifder 
the same standard, either to defend their own confines or to 
invade the territories of the adjacent tribes. The progress of 
manufactures and commerce insensibly collects a large multi- 
tude within the walls of a city ; but these citizens are no longer 
soldiers ; and the arts which adorn and improve the state of 
civil society corrupt the habits of a military life. The pastoral 
manners of the Scythians seem to unite the different advantages 
of simplicity and refinement. The individuals of the same tribe 
are constantly assembled, but they are assembled in a camp; 
and*the native spirit of these dauntless shepherds is animated by 
-support and emulation. The houses of the Tartars are 
no more than small tents, of An oval form, which afford a cold 
and dirty habitation for the promiscuous youth of both sexes. 
The palaces of the rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons and drawn 
by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and 
herds, after grazing all day m the adjacent j>astures, retire, on Ihe 
approach of night, within the protection of the carXip, The 
necessity of preventing the most mischievous confusion, in Sl’jch 
a perpetual concourse of men and animals, must gradually in- 
troduce, in the distribution, the order, and the guard of the en- 
campment, the rudiments of t he military art. As soon as the 
forage of a certain district is consumed, the tribe, or rather army, 
of shepherds makes a regular march to some fresh pastures ; 
and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the pastoral life, 
the practical knowledge of one of the most important and difficult 
operations of war. The choice of stations is regulated by the • 
difference of the seasons : m the summer, the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the banks of a river, 
or, at least, in the neighbourhood of a running stream. But In 
the winter they return to the South, and shelter thq£'~t!WlXtp 
behind some convenient eminence, against the winds which arc 
chilled in theirpassage over the bleak and icy regions #f Siberia. 
These are admirably adapted to diffuse, among the 

wanderpg tribes, the spirit of emigration and conquest. The 
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connexion between the people and their territory is of so frail a 
texture that it men? be broken by the slightest accident. The 
camp, and not the soil, is the native country of the genuine 
Tartar. Within the precincts of that camp, his family, his com- 
panions, his property are always included ; and in the most dis- 
tant marches he is still surrounded bj* the objects which are 
de&, or valuable, or familiar in his eyes. The thirst of rapine, 
the fear or the resentment of injury, the impatience of servi- 
tude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge the tribes 
of Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown countries, where 
they might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence or a less 
formidable enemy. The revolutions of the •North have fre- 
quently determined the fate of the South ; and* in the conflict 
of hostile nations, the victor and the vanquished have altematelv 
drove and been driven, from the confines of China to those of 
Germany . 10 These great emigrations, which have been some- 
times executed with almost incredible diligence, were rendered 
more easy by the peculiar nature of the climate. *reff 

known that the cold of Tartary is much more severe than in 
the midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be expected : 
this uncommon rigour Is attributed to the height of the plains, 
which rise, especially towards the East, more than half a mile 
above the level of the sea ; and to the quantity of saltpetre 
with which the soil is deeply impregnated . 11 In the winter- 
season, the broad and rapid rivers, that discharge their waters 
into the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy Sea, are strongly frozen ; 
the Helds are covered with a bed of snow ; and the fugitive or 
victorious tribes may securely traverse, with their families, their 


10 These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M de Guignes (Histoire 
des Huns, tom. i. ii. ), a skilful and laborious interpreter of the Chinese language; 
who has thus laid open new and important scenes in the history of mankind. 
[The account of the Hiung-nu (= '* Hiung slaves ) and their relations to China, 
which Gibbon has derived from De Gmgnes, is on the whole accurate. I have 
compared it with the work of a living Chinese scholar, Mr. C. H. Parker, A Thou- 
sand Years of the Tartars, 1895. But this episode ceases to be relevant, when we 
recognize that there is no good ground for identify mg the Hiung-nu with the Huns ; 
in fact, that identification rested entirely on the resemblance of name between the 
two nomad peoples. Sir H Howorth decided against the theory, on the ground 
thdV dw tr Hiung-nu arc certainly 1 urks, while he regards the Huns as Ugnans. But 
see Appendix 6 .] 

11 A plain in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the great wall, was 
found by the missionaries to be three thousand geometrical races above the level 
of the sea. Montesquieu, wh<s has used, and abused, the reimva||s j>f travellers, 
deduces the revolutions of Asia from this important circumstance heat and 
cold, weakness and strength, touch each other without ahy temperate Itone (Esprit 
des Lobe, L xviL c. 3 ). 
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waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard surface of OH 
immense plain. # * * 

III. The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agri- 
culture and manufactures, is« undoubtedly a* life of idleness ; 
and, as the most honourable shepherds of the *Tartar race 
devolve on their captures the domestic management of the 
cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile and 
assiduous cares. But this leisure, instead of being devoted to 
the soft enjoyments of love and harmony, is usefully spent in 
the violent and sanguinary exercise of the chase. The plains 
of Tartary are filled with a strong and serviceable breed of 
horses, which aru easily trained for the purposes of war and 
hunting. The $cythians G f every age have been celebrated as 
bold and skdful riders ; and constant practice had seated them 
so firmly on horseback that they were supposed by strangers 
to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and 
even* to sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. They 

At rn L .v x. ypp dexterous management of the lance ; the long 

Tartar bow is drawn with a hervous arm ; and the weighty 
arrow is directed to its object with unerring aim and irresistible 
force. These arrows are often pointed 'against the harmless 
aniinals of the desert, which increase and multiply in the 
absence of their most formidable enemy : the hare, the goat, 
the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the anto* 
lope. The vigoftr and patience both of the men and horses 
are continually exercised by the fatigues of the chase ; and the 
plentiful supply of game contributes to the subsistence, hnd 
even luxury, of a Tartar camp. But the exploits of the hunters 
of Scythia are not confined to the destruction of timid or in- 
noxious beasts ; they boldly encounter the angry wild boar, 
when he turns against his pursuers, excite the sluggish courage 
of the bear, and provoke the fury of the tiger, as he slumbers 
in the thicket. Where there is danger, there may be glory; 
and the mode of hunting which opens the fairest field to the 
exertions of valour may justly be considered as the image and 
as the school of war. The general hunting-ipatches, the pride 
and delight of the Tartar princes, compose an iisstructive 
exercise for their numerous cavalry. A circle is diwTlfbf 
many miles in circumference, to encompass the game ormn 
extensive district ; and the troops that form the cir^e regularly 
advance common centre ; whare the captive animals, 

surroundjjfc on every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many days. 
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th a cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers. 
Ibid to wind through the valleys, without interrupting the 
prescribed order of their gradual progress. They acquire the # 
habit of directing their eye, and their steps, to a remote object ; * 
of preser^ng their intervals ; %>f suspending, or accelerating, 
their pace, according to the motions of the troops on their 
Sight and left ; and of watching an8 repeating the signals of 
their leaders. Th^ir leaders study, m this practical school, the 
most important lesson of the military art : the prompt and 
accurate judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To r , 
employ against a human enemy the same patience and valour, 
the same skill and discipline, is the only alteration which Is 
required in real war ; and the amusements of the chase serve 
as a prelude to the conquest of an empire. 12 

The political society of the ancient Germans has the appear- < 
ance of a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The 
tribes of Scythia, distinguished by the modem appellation of 
Iford&f assume the form of a numerous and increasing^famjly ; 
which, in the course of successive generations, hi*a propa- 

gated from the same original stock. The meanest and most ignor- 
ant of the Tartars preserve, with conscious pride, the inestimable 
treasure of their genealogy ; and, whatever distinctions of rank 
may have been introduced by the unequal distribution of 
pastoral wealth, they mutually respect themselves, and each 
oth£r # as the descendants of the first founder of the tribe. The 
custom, which still prevails, of adopting the bravest and moat 
v faithful of the captives may countenance the very probable 
suspicion that this extensive consanguinity is, in a great measure, 
legal and fictitious. But the useful prejudice, which has 
obtained the sanction of time and opinion, produces the effects 
of truth ; the haughty Barbarians yield a cheerful and voluntary 
obedience to the head of their blood ; and their chief or mursa , 
as the representative of their great father, exercises the 
authority of a judge, in peace, and of a leader, in war. In the 
original state of the pastoral world, each of the mttrsas (if we 
may continue to use a modem appellation) acted as the in- 
dependent chief of a large and separate family ; and the limits 
& 

M Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. in. c. 7) represents the full glory and 
extent *of the Mogul chase. The Jesuits Gerbillon and Verbiest followed the 
emperor Kamhi when he hunted m Tartary (Duhalde, Description de la Chine, 
tom. iv. p. 8x, 390. &c., {jpho edit.). His grandson, Kte^png, who unites the 
Tartahdiscipline with the laws and learning of China, descnoes (VUjge de Monlcden, 
p. 073*885), as a poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed,%* a sportsman. 
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of their peculiar territories were gradually fixed by superior^ 
force or mutual consent. But the constant operation of variotis 
and permanent causes contributed to unite the vagrant Hards 
into national communities, under the command of a supreme 
head. The weak were desirous bf support, and tne strong were 
ambitious of dominion ; the power, which is the result of union, 
oppressed and collected ^;he divided forces of the adjacent 
tribes ; and, as the vanquished were freely admitted to share 
the advantages of victory, the most valiant chiefs hastened to 
* range themselves and their followers under the formidable 
standard of a confederate nation. The most successful of the 
Tartar princes assumed the military command, to which he 
was entitled by the superiority either of merit or of power. 
He was raised to the throne by the acclamations of his equals ; 
and the title of Khan expresses, in the language of the North 
of Asia, the full extent of the regal dignity. The right of 
hereditary succession was long confined to the blood of the 
founder of the monarchy ; and at this moment all the Khans, 
who r elpi^Ji Crimea to the Tyall of China, are the lineal 
descendants of the renowned Zmgis . 18 But, as it is the indis- 
pensable duty of a Tartar sovereign to lead his warlike subjects 
into the field, the claims of an infant are often disregarded ; 
and sdne royal kinsman, distinguished by his age and valour, 
is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his predecessor. ; 
Two distinct and regular taxes are levied on the tribey/ to 
stlpport the dignity of their national monarch and of their 
peculiar chief ; and each of those contributions amounts to the 1 
tythe both of their property and of their spoil. A Tartar 
sovereign enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of his people ; 
and, as his own domestic riches of flocks and herds increase in 
a much larger proportion, he is able plentifully to maintain the 
rustic splendour of his court, to reward the most deserving, 
or the most favoured, of his followers, and to obtain, from the 
gentle influence of corruption, the obedience which might be 
sometimes refused to the stem mandates of authority. The 
manners of his subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood and 
rapine, might excuse, in their eyes, such partial acts of tyranny 

11 See the second volume of the Genealogical History of the Tartars, and th# 
list of the Khans, at the end of the life of Gengis, or Zingis. Under the raigli of 
Timur, or Tamerlane,ojie of his subjects, a descendant of Zingis, still bore the 
regal appellatioruof Kfefm ; and the conqueror of Asia oontented himself with the 
title of Enour, orjpilian. Abulghazi, p v. c. 4. D’Hcrbelot, Bibliothfeque Orientals* 
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«p . would excite the horror of a civilized people ; but the 
'powe^of a despot has never been acknowledged in the deserts 
of Scythia. The* immediate jurisdiction of the Khan is con- 
fined within the limits of his own tribe ; and the exercise of 
his royal prerogative has been moderated by the ancient 
institution of a national council. The Coroultai, 14 or Diet, of 
the Tartars was regularly held in tfie spring and autumn, in 
the midst of a plain ; where the princes of the reigning family 
and the mursas of the respective tribes may conveniently 
assemble on horseback, with their martial and numerous trains ; 
and the ambitious monarch, who reviewed the strength, must 
<$onsult the inclination, of an armed people. The rudiments 
Of a feudal government may be discovered* in the constitution 
of the Scythian or Tartar nations ; but the perpetual conflict of 
these hostile nations has sometimes terminated m the establish- 
ment of a powerful and despotic empire. The victor, enriched 
by the tribute, and fortified by the arms, of dependent kings, 
has spfead his conquests over Europe or Asia ; the successful 
shepherds of the North have submitted to the cftft£s«4Iten If of 
arts, of laws, and of cities ; and the introduction of luxury, 
after destroying the freedom of the people, has undermined 
the foundations of the throne. 15 

The memory of past events cannot long be preserved, in the m*m*m mm 
9 frequent and remote emigrations of illiterate Barbarians. The tajw*, «r 
modem Tartars are ignorant of the conquests of their an- Tartary 
cestofs ; 16 and our knowledge of the history of the Scythians is 
> derived from their intercourse with the learned and civilized 
nations of the South, the Greeks, the Persians, and the Chinese. 

The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted their 
colonies along the sea-coast, made the gradual and imperfect 
discovery of Scythia ; from the Danube, and the confines of 
Thrace, as far as the frozen Maeotis, the seat of eternal winter. 


lf See the Diets of the ancient Huns (de Guignes, tom. n. p. 26), and a curious 
description of those of Zmgis (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. 1. c. 6, L iv, c. 11). Such 
assemblies are frequently mentioned m the Persian history of Timur ; though they 
served only to countenance the resolutions of their master [“Every New Year 
the Zenghi (title of*he king) held a great religious festival at what the Chinese 
call Dragon City: it was evidently much the same kind of affair as the Mongol 
of Marco Polo's time.** Parker, p. 19 ] 

^Montesquieu labours to explain a difference which has not existed between 
the liberty of the Arabs and the perpetual slavery of the Tartars (Esprit des Loix, 
L *v«. c. 5 ; l. xviii. c. 19, &c.). 

Ia Ahulghazi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealogical History, relates 
the miserable fables and traditions of the Uabek Tartar a coAcfjning the times 
which preceded the reign of Zingis, \ 
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and Mount Caucasus, which, in the language of poetrf, wmM 
described as the utmost boundary of the earth. They celebrated* 
with simple credulity, the virtues of the pastoral life . 17 They 
ent ertained a more rational apprehension of the strength and 
n umb ers of the warlike Barbarians , 18 who contempt uously 
baffled the immense armament of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. 1 * 
The Persian monarchs hall extended their western conquests to 
the banks of the Danube and the limits .of European ScytiUik 
The eastern provinces of their empire were exposed* to the 
Scythians of Asia : the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct their 
course towards the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable 
quarrel of Iran and Touran is still the theme of history or 
romance ; the fqmous, perhaps the fabulous, valour of the 
Persian heroes, Rustan and Asfendiar, was signalized in the de- 
fence of their country against the Afrasiabs of the North ; 20 
and the invincible spirit of the same Barbarians resisted, on the 
same ground, the victorious arms of Cyrus and Alexander . 21 
In*thMt§£tigjqf the Greeks and Persians, the real geography of 
Scythia was bounded, on the East, by the mountains of Imaus, 
or Caf ; and their distant prospect of the extreme and inaccessible 
parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance or perjflexed by fiction. But 
thos^jnaccessible regions are the ancient residence of a powerful 
and civilized nation , 22 which ascends, by a probable tradition, above 


17 In the thirteenth book of the Iliad Jupiter turns away his eyes from the 
bloody fields of Troy to the plains of Thrace and Scythia. He would not, by r 
changing the prospect, behold a more peaceful or innocent scene. « 

18 Thucydides, 1. n. c. 97. 

19 See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced into the Mol- 
davian desert, between the Danube and the Dniester, the king of the Scythians 
sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird, and five arrows ; a tremendous allegory ! 

30 These wars and heroes may be found under their respective titks In* the 
Biblioth&que Oriental? of d’Herbelot. They have been celebrated in an epic poem 
of sixty thousand rhymed couplets by Ferdusi, the Homer of Persia. See the 
History of Nadir Shah, p. 145, 165. The public must lament that Mr. Jones 
has suspended the pursuit of oriental learning. 

® The Caspian Sea, with its rivers and adjacent tribes, are laboriously illustrated 
in the Examen Critique des Histonens d' Alexandre, which compares the true 
geography and the errors produced by the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

38 The original seat of the nation appears to have been in the Norfh-west of 
China, in the provinces of Chensi and Chansi. Under the two first dynfierfLtf 
the principal town was still a moveable camp ; the villages were thinly scattered; 
more land was employed m pasture than in tillage ; the exercise of hunting was 
ordained to clear the country from wild beasts; Petcheli (where Pekin stanu*) w m 
a desert, and the souSfcern provinces were peopled with Indian savages. The 
dynasty of thtAMan (before Christ 206) gave the eftipire its actual form and 
extept. 
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tarty centuries ; 28 and which is able to verify a series of near two 
* thousand years, by the perpetual testimony of accurate and 
contemporary historians . 24 The annals of China 25 illustrate the 
state and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, which may s|ill be 
distinguished by the vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars ; 
the vassals, the enemies, ana sometimes the conquerors, of a 
jgreat empire ; whose policy has uniformly opposed the blind 
and impetuous valour of the Barbarians of the North. From 
the mouth of the Danube to the sea of Japan, the whole 
longitude of Scythia is about one hundred and ten degrees, 
which, in that parallel, are equal to more than five thousand 
miles. The latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be so 
easily or so accurately measured ; but, front the fortieth degree, 
which touches the wall of China, we may securely advance 
above a thousand miles to the northward, till our progress la 
stopped by the excessive cold of Siberia, In that dreary climate, 
instead of the animated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke 
whichrissues from the earth, or rather from the snow, belays 

the subterraneous dwellings of the Tongouwosr tffid the 

Samoiedes : the want of horses and oxen is imperfectly supplied 
by the use of reindeer and of large dogs ; and the conquerors 


®The aera of the Chinese monarchy has been \ anously fixed, from 0952 to 
0 213a yeari before Christ ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the lawful epoch 
’ by the authority o! the present emperor The difference anses from the uncertain 
duration of the two first dynasties : and the vacant space'that lies beyond them as 
far as the real, or fabulous, times of Fohi, or Hoan^ii. Semaisicn dates his authentic 
9 Vhronology from the year 841 : the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of 
which have been verified) were observed between the years 72a and 480 before 
Christ. The historical period of China does not ascend above the Greek Olym- 
piads. 

** After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the Han (before 
Christ 906) was the aera of the revival at learning. The fragments of ancient 
htefature were restored ; the characters were improved and fixed, and the future 
preservation of books was secured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the 
art of printing. Ninety-seven years before Christ Sematsien published the first 
history of China. His labours were illustrated and continued by a senes of one 
hundred and eighty historians. The substance of their works is still extant, and 
the most considerable of them are now deposited in the king of France’s library. 

• * China Has beet) illustrated by the labours of the French ; of the missionaries 

at Pekin, and Messrs. Freret and de Guignes at Pans. The substance of the three 
nraeding notes is extracted from The Chou-ki ng with the preface and notes of 
M. jkfe Guignes, Paris, 1770; the Tong-Kten-Kang-Mou translated by the P. de 
Mailla, under the name of Hist. G^n^rale de la Chine, tom. 1. p. xhx.-cc. ; the 
M6moives sur la Chine, Pans, 1776, &c., tom. i. p. 1-323. tom - u * P- 5 * 3^4 5 
Histoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 1*131, tom v. p 345-362 W»nd the Memounes de 
I'Acad&nie des Inscription^ tom. x. p. 377-402, tom. xv. p. 495 * 5 ^ 8 * tora * p, 
178-995, tom. xxxvi. pL 164-238. 
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of the earth insensibly degenerate into a race of deformed atxd 
diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound of arms. ^ * 

i . The Huns, who under the reign of Valens threatened the 
empire of Rome, had been formidable, in a much eartier period, 
to the empire of China . 27 Their^ncient, perhaps* their original, 
seat was an extensive, though dry and barren, tract of country, 
immediately on the north side of the great wall. Their place 
at present occupied by the forty-nine Hords Or Banners of thft 
Mongous, a pastoral nation, which consists of about two hlmdred 
thousand families . 28 But the valour of the Huns had extended 
the narrow limits of their dominions ; and their rustic chiefs, 

« who assumed the appellation of Tanjou , gradually became the 
conquerors, and the* sovereigns, of a formidable empire. To- 
wards the East, thfeir victorious arms were stopped only by the 
ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly scattered between the 
Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered with 
reluctance to the standard of the Huns. On the West, near the 
head o f t h e Irtish and in the valleys of Imaus, they fthmd a 
more ampPi'^pace, and more numerous enemies. One of the 
lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued in a single expedition twenty- 
six nations ; the Igours , 29 distinguished abqve the Tartar race 
by the use of letters, were in the number of his vassals ; and by 
the sfifange connexion of human events, the flight of one of those 
vagrant tribes recalled the victorious Parthians from the invasion 
of Syria . 30 On the, side of the North, the ocean was assigned 
as the limit of the power of the Huns. Without enemies lo re- 
sist their progress or witnesses to contradict their vanity, they * 
might securely achieve a real, or imaginary, conquest of the 
frozen regions of Siberia. The Northern Sea was fixed as the 
remote boundary of their empire. But the name of that sea, on 
whose shores the patriot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd 


*See the Histoire G6n£rale des Voyages, tom. xviii. and the Genealogical 
History, vol. ii. p. 620-664. 

W M. de Guignes (tom. 11. p. 1-124) has given the original history of the ancient 
Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chinese geography of their country (tom, i part ii. p. 
lv. -belli. ) seems to comprise a part of their conquests * • 

*See in Duhalde (tom. iv. p. 18-65) a circumstantial description with aconw^ 
map of the country of the Mongous. • pv 

29 The Igours, or Vigours [Ouigours], were di\ ided into three branches: htmteri, 
shepherds, and husbandmen ; and the last class was despised by the twoTormer, 
See Abulghazi, |>art ii.^I 7. # 

m M&noiresj^e r Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 17-33. The com- 
prehensive view of M. de Guignes has compared these distant events. 
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and an exile , 81 may be transferred, with much more probability, 
to the Baikal, a. aapacious basin, above three hundred miles in 
length, whiph disdains the modest appellation of a lake , 82 and # 
which actually communicates wjth the seas of the North, by the 
long couwe of the Angara, the Tonguska, and the Jenissea. 

The submission of so many distant snations might flatter the 
prifle of the Tanjou; but the valour of the Huns could be re-ca««kq 
warded only by the enjoyment of the wealth and luxury of the 
empire of the South. In the third century before the Christian QjrMtM. 
sera, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in length was constructed, acR** 
to defend the frontiers of China against the inroads of the 
Huns ; 88 but this stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous 
place in the map of the world, has never contributed to the 
safety of an unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou 
frequently consisted of two or three hundred thousand men, 
formidable by the matchless dexterity with which they 
managed their bows and their horses ; by their hardy patience 
in supporting the inclemency of the weather ; Jky fhe 
incredible speed of their march, which was seldom checked by 
' torrents or precipices, by the deepest rivers or by the most lofty 
mountains. They spread themselves at once over the face of «***•» 
the country ; and their rapid impetuosity surprised, astonished, gMa g^aai 
and disconcerted the grave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese 
firmy. Tlie emperor Kaoti , 84 a soldier of fortune, whose per- 
sonaf merit had raised him to the throne, marched against the«*«yw»* 
Huns with those veteran troops which had been trained in the 7 
ciiril wars of China. But he was soon surrounded by the Bar- 
barians; and after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless p uar T* 
of relief, was reduced to purchase his deliverance by anflESSSf 1 ” 
ignominious capitulation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives 
werie dedicated to the arts of peace or the luxury of the palace. 


81 The f ime of Sovou, or So-ou. his merit, and his singular adventures are 
still celebrated in China. See the Eloge de Moukden, p. 20, and notes, p. 241- 
247; and M6moires sur la Chine, lorn 111. p. 3i7*3tx>. 

* See Isbrand Ives, in Harris's collection, \ol. 11. p. 931 ; Bell's Travels, voL i. 
p. 247-254; and Gmelin, in the Hist. General e des Voyages, tom. xvm. p. 283- 
$29. They all remark the vulgar opinion that the holy ua grows angry and 
tempestuous if any one presumes to call it a lake. This grammatical nicety often 
eaaikLa dispute between the absurd superstition of the manners and the absurd 
obstinafcy of travellers. 

88 The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Duhalde (tom. u. p. 
45) and <Pb Guignes (tom. 11. p. 59). 

u See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de 1 ^ Chine^ published at 
Paris, 1777, Ac., tom. i. p. 442-522. This voluminous vork is tJ^franslation (by 
the P. de Mailla) of the Tong-Kicn Kane-Mou, the celebrated abnhjment of the 
great History of Semakouang (a.d. 1084) and his continuators. 
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submitted to a more permanent disgrace. They too hastily 
confessed the insufficiency of arms and fortifications. They were 
* too easily convinced that, while the blazing signal^ announced 
cm every side the approach of % the Huns, the Chinese troops, 
who slept with the helmet on their head and the cuirass on their 
back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of ineffectual 
marches . 95 A regular payment of money apd.silk was stipulated 
as the condition of a temporary and precarious peace ; and the 
wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute under the 
names of a gift or a subsidy was practised by the emperors of 
China, as well as by those of Rome. But there still remained a 
more disgraceful article of tribute, which violated the sacred 
feelings of humanity and nature. The hardships of the savage 
life, which destroy in their infancy the children who are bom 
with a less healthy and robust constitution, introduce a re* 
markable disproportion between the numbers of the two sexes. 
The Tartars are an ugly, and even deformed race ; and, while 
th?y cowNtd££ their own women as the instruments of domestic 
labour, their desires, or rather their appetites, are directed to 
the enjoyment of more elegant beauty. A select band of the 
fairest maidens of China was annually devoted to the rude em- 
brace* of the Huns ; 90 and the alliance of the haughty Tanjous 
was secured by their marriage with the genuine, or adopted, 
daughters of the Imperial family, which vainly attempted toy 
escape the sacrilegious pollution. The situation of these un~ 
happy victims is described m the verses of a Chinese princess^ 
who laments that she had been condemned by her parents taa 
distant exile, under a Barbarian husband ; who complains that 
sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only food, a tent her 
only palace ; and who expresses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, 
the natural wish that she were transformed into a bird, to, fly 
back to her dear country ; the object of her tender and perpetual 
regret . 87 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the 
pastoral tribes of the North : the forces of the Huns were not 


•See a free and ample memorial presented by a Mandarin to thfe e mpe r or 
Venti [W£n Tf) (before Christ 180*157) m Duhalde (tom. it. p. 4x3-406); fcgpm 
collection of State papers marked with the red pencil by Kamhi himself (ft 364* 
612). Another memorial from the minister of war (Kang Mou, t. ii, p. 555) 
supplies some curious circumstances of the manners of the Huns. % 

•A supply^ wortftn is mentioned as a customary article of treaty and tribute 
(Hist, de la cqpfofte de la Chine par ies 1 artares "Mantcheoux, tom. i p» 186, 
i8y, with theriSte of the editor). 

v De Guigues, Hist, de* Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 
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inferior to those of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux ; and 
their ambitioif might entertain the most sanguine hopes of 
success. # But their pride was humbled, and their progress was 
checked, by the arms and policy of Vouti , 38 the fifth emperor oftwiMj 
the po#erfiil dynasty of the Han. In his long reign of fifty- aj^cw 
four years, the Barbarians of the dbuthern provinces submitted 
to the laws and manners of China ; and the ancient limits of the 
monarchy were enlarged, from the great river of Kiang to the 
port of Canton. Instead of confining himself to the timid 
operations of a defensive war, his lieutenants penetrated many 
hundred miles into the country of the Huns. In those bound- 
less deserts, where it is impossible to* form magazines and 
difficult to transport a sufficient supply of provisions, the armies 
of Vouti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable hardships : and, 
of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers, who marched 
against the Barbarians, thirty thousand only returned in safety 
to tfce feet of their master. These losses, however, were com* 
pensated by splendid and decisive success. Th^ dietese gene- 
rals improved the superiority which they derived from the 
temper of their arms, their chariots of war, and the service of 
their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of the Tanjou was surprised txmstfl 
in the midst of sleep and intemperance ; and, though the 
monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way through the ranks of 
tl|p enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of his subjects on the 
field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which was preceded and 
followed by many bloody engagements, contributed much less 
to the destruction of the power of the Huns than the effectual 
policy which was employed to detach the tributary nations from 
their obedience. Intimidated by the arms, or allured by theaaisfa* 
promises, of Vouti and his successors, the most considerable 1 * 

, tribes, both of the East and of the West, disclaimed thcgti yin; 
authority of the Tanjou. While some acknowledged them-orxSSj*] 
selves the allies or vassals of the empire, they all became the 
implacable enemies of the Huns: and the numbers of that 
haughty people, as soon as they were reduced to their native 
strength, might, perhaps, have been contained within the walls 
of one of the great and populous cities of China . 89 The deser- 

**^See the reign of the emperor Vouti, m the Kang-Mou, t. in. p. 1-98. His 
varic ms and inconsistent character seems to be impartially drawn. 

*^This expression is used in the memorial to the emperor Vent! (Duhalde, 
tom. iL p. 417). Withqpt adopting the exaggerations of Mamo-Poio and Isaac 
Vossiui we may rationally allow for Pekm two mill. on s inhabitants. The 
cities of the South, which contain the manufactures of Cmaa, ace still more 
populous. 
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tlon of his subjects, and the perplexity of a civil war, at length 
compelled the Tanjou himself to renounce the 1 ' dignity of an 
independent sovereign and the freedom of a warlike and high-* 
Spirited nation. He was received**at Sigan, the capital of the 
monarchy, by the troops, the Mandarins, and the empeAr him- 
self, with all the honours tliat could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity . 40 A magnificent palace was pre* 
pared for his reception ; his place was assigned above all the 
princes of the royal family ; and the patience of the Barbarian 
king was exhausted by the ceremonies of a banquet, which con- 
sisted of eight courses of meat, and of nine solemn pieces of 
music. But he performed, on his knees, the duty of a respect- 
ful homage to the emperor of China ; pronounced, in his own 
name, and in the name of his successors, a perpetual oath of 
fidelity ; and gratefully accepted a seal, which was bestowed as 
the emblem of his regal dependence. After this humiliating 
submission, the Tanjous sometimes departed from their Alle- 
giance, n mil ml; ed the favourable moments of war and rapine ; 
but the monarchy of the Huns gradually declined, till it was 
broken, by civil dissension, into two hostile and separate king- 
doms. One of the princes of the nation was ifrged, by fear and 
ambitions, to retire towards the South with eight hords, which 
composed between forty and fifty thousand families. He 
obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on tfce 
verge of the Chinese provinces ; and his constant attachment to 
the service of the empire was secured by weakness and the 
desire of revenge. From the time of this fatal schism, the Huns 
of the North continued to languish about fifty years ; till they 
were oppressed on every side by their foreign and domestic 
enemies. The proud inscription 41 of a column, erected on a 
lofty mountain, announced to posterity that a Chinese army 
had marched seven hundred miles into the heart of their 
country. The Sienpi , 42 a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated 
the injuries which they had formerly sustained ; and the power 
of the Tanjous, after a reign of thirteen hundred years, waa 

* 

40 Sec the Kang-Mou, tom m. p 150, and the subsequent events under the^ 

proper years. This memorable festival is celebrated m the Etoge de MoukdcS; 
and explained in a note by the P. Gaubil, p. 89, 90. * 

41 This insenption was composed on the spot by Pankou, President oCtbe 
Tribunal of History (Kang-Mou, tom. in. p. 39a). Similar monuments haw 
been discovered iirjpany parts of Tartary (Histone des riuns, tom. U, p. xaal 
[Parker, p. xoa] ^ 

43 M. de Gtiignes (tom. i. p. 189) has inserted a short account of the StaupL 
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utterly destroyed before the end of the first century of the 
Christian cera^ 

The fete of the vanquished Huns was diversified by the 
various Influence of character and situation . 44 Above one 
hundrq^ thousand persons, the poorest, indeed, and the most 
pusillanimous of the people, were contented to remain in their 
native country, to renounce their peculiar name and origin, and 
ho mingle with the victorious nation of the Sienpi. Fifty- 
eight hords, about two hundred thousand men, ambitious ot a 
more honourable servitude, retired towards the South ; implored 
the protection of the emperors of China ; and were permitted 
to inhabit, and to guard, the extreme frontiers of the province 
ofChansi and the territory of Ortous. ’Rut the most warlike 
and powerful tribes of the Huns maintained, in their adverse 
fortune, the undaunted spirit of their ancestors. The western 
world was open to their valour ; and they resolved, under 
the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to discover and sub* 
due # some remote country, which was still inaccessible to the 
arms of the Sienpi and to the laws of China. j J TEie course of 
their emigration soon carried them beyond the mountains of 
Imaus, and the liputs of the Chinese geography ; but we are able 
to distinguish the two great divisions of these formidable exiles, 
which directed their march towards the Oxus, and towards the 
Volga, The first of these colonies established their dominion in 
the, fruitful and extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern 
side of the Caspian : where they preserved the name of Huns, 
with the epithet of Euthalites or Kepthalites . 46 Their man- 
ners were softened, and even their features were insensibly 
improved, by the mildness of the climate and their long resi- 
dence in a flourishing province 47 which might still retain a feint 

• ^ 

48 The aera of the Huns is placed, by the Chinese, 12x0 years before Christ. 
But the senes of their kings does not commence till the year 230 (Hist dcs 
Huns, tom. it. p. 21, 123). [The southern Zen ghis continued till nearly the end 
of the second cent a.D ; Parker, p, 102 1 

44 The various accidents, the downfall, and flight of the Huns are related in 
the Khan-Mou, tom. 111 p. 88, 91, 95, 130. &c. The small numbers of each hord 
may be ascribed to their losses and divisions. 

48 M. de Guiftnes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns through the 
vast deserts of Tartary (tom. 11. p. 123, 277, &c , 325, &c.). 

4 5 [The Ephthahtes were not part of the Hiung-nu, but seem to have been the 
Ytteh-chih. who possessed part of "the long straggling province now known as 
Ka» Suh ,f ; were conquered by Meghder, were driven westward by his successor 
before z6s B.C., and divided Etactna with the Parthians. See Parker, p. 29, 3a! 

* Mohammed, Sultaa of Camme, reigned tn Sogdiana, hen it was invaded 
fe.IX zax8) by Zingis and his Moguls. 1 he Oriental Histoi%ps (see d’Herbelot, 
Petit d« la Croix, Ac.) celebrate the populous cities which b£ ruined, and the 
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impression of the arts of Greece . 48 The white Huns, a name 
which they derived from the change of their complexions, soon 
abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, which, under 
the appellation of Carizrae, has since enjoyed a temporary 
splendour, was the residence of th# king, who exercised legal 
authority over an obedient ^people. Their luxury was main- 
tained by the labour of the Sogdians ; and the only vestige of 
their ancient barbarism was the custom which obliged all the 
companions, perhaps to the number of twenty, who had shared 
the liberality of a wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same 
grave. 4 ® The vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Persia 
involved them in frequent and bloody contests with the power 
of that monarchy. But they respected, in peace, the faith of 
treaties ; in war, thfe dictates of humanity ; and their memor- 
able victory over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed the moderation, as 
well as the valour, of the Barbarians. The second division of 
their countrymen , 50 the Huns, who gradually advanced towards 
the Nort h -we st, were exercised by the hardships of a cJMder 
climate ancfaVlore laborious march.. Necessity compelled them 
to exchange the silks of China for the furs of Siberia ; the im- 
perfect rudiments of civilized life were obliterated; and the 
native fierceness of the Huns was exasperated by their inter- 
course with the savage tribes, who were compared, with some 
propriety, to the wild beasts of the desert. Their independent 
spirit soon rejected the hereditary succession of the TanjopS; 
and, while each hord was governed by its peculiar mursa, their 
tumultuary council directed the public measures of the whole t 
nation. As late as the thirteenth century, their transient 
residence on the Eastern banks of the Volga was attested by the 
name of Great Hungary . 51 In the winter, they descended with 


fruitful country which he desolated In the n*»xt century, the same provinces 
of Chorasmia and Mawaralnahr were described by A bulfcda (Hudson, Geograph. 
Minor, tom. iii.). Their actual misery may be seen m the Genealogical History 
of the Tartars, p. 433-469. 

* Justin (xli. 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of Bactriana. 
To their industry I should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade, which trans- 
ported the merchandises of India into Europe, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the 
Cyrus, the Phasis, and the Euxme. The other ways, both pf the land and 
sea, were possessed by the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. See 1 ’ Esprit des 
Loix, 1 . xxi. ^ 

48 Procopius de Bell. Persico, 1. 1. c. 3. p. 9. 

m [There is no evidence that the Huns of the Volga had migrated from the 
borders of China.] * 

n In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who traversed the Immense 
plain of Kipzak, iliAus journey to the court of the Great Khan) observed the 
remarkable name flTH ungary, with the traces of a common language and origin, 
Hist, des Voyages, tom. vii. p. 269. 
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their flocks and herds towards the mouth of that mighty river ; 
r and their summer excursions reached as high as the latitude of 
SaratofF, or pem&ps the conflux of the Kama. Such at leasjt 
were the decent limits of the black Calmucks, 52 who remained 
about aysentury under the prfltection of Russia ; and who have 
since returned to their native seats on the frontiers of the 
> Chinese empire. The march and tne return of those wandering 
Tartars, whose united camp consists of fifty thousand tents or 
families, illustrate the distant emigrations of the ancient Huns.®* ** 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time, which elapsed, Mr 
after the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the Chinese, I2S 
and before they shewed themselves to those of the Romans. 
There is some reason, however, to apprehend, that the same 
force which had driven them from their native seats, still con^ 
tinued to impel their march towards the frontiers of Europe. 

The power of the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, which 
extended above three thousand miles from East to West,® 4 
mustfhave gradually oppressed them by the weight and terror 
of a formidable neighbourhood ; and the flight tJ’f'Tfte tribes of 
Scythia would inevitably tend to increase the strength, or to 
contract the terr^ories, of the Huns. The harsh and obscure 
appellations of those tribes would offend the ear, without inform- 
ing the understanding, of the reader ; but I cannot Oppress 
the very natural suspicion, that the Huns of the North derived 
a Considerable reinforcement from the rum of the dynasty of the 
South, which, in the course of the third century, submitted to 
the dominion of China; that the bravest warriors marched away 
in search of their free and adventurous countrymen ; and that, as 
they had been divided by prosperity, they were easily reunited by 


* w Bell(vol. i. p. 29-34), and the editors of the Genealogical History (p. 539)^ 
have described the Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the p r esent 
century 4 

**This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucks, or Torgouts, happened in 
the year 1771. The original narrative of Kien long, the reigning emperor of 
China, which was intended tor the inscription of a column, has been translated 
by the missionaries of Pekin (MCmoire sur la Chine, tom. 1. p. 401-418). The 
emperor affects ttae smooth and specious language of the Son of Heaven and the 
Father of his People, 

** 4 l*The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447) ascribes to their conquest a space of 14,000 
lis* According to the present standard, 200 Its (or more accurately 193) are equal 
to one degree of latitude ; and one English mile consequently exceeds three miles 
of China. But there are strong reasons to believe that the ancient It scarcely 
equalled one-half of the modern. See the elaborate researches of M. d’Anville, 
a geographer who is not a stranger in any age, or chmat^t the globe. Md- 
moires da l’Acad. tom. ii. p. 125-500. Mesures Itindraires, p. 15# 167. 
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the common hardships of their adverse fortune . 86 The Huns, 
with their flocks and herds, their wives and children, their 
dependents and allies, were transported to the West of the 
Volga, and they boldly advanced to invade the country of the 
Alani, a pastoral people who occupied, or wasted, an extensive 
tract of the deserts of Scythja. The plains between the Volga 
and the Tanais were covered with the tents of the Alani, bujt 
their name and manners were diffused over the wide extent d 
their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrsi and 
Geloni were confounded among their vassals. Towards the 
North, they penetrated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among 
the savages who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to 
the taste of human flesh ; and their Southern inroads were 
pushed as far as the confines of Persia and India. The mixture 
of Sarmatic and German blood had contributed to improve the 
features of the Alani, to whiten their swarthy complexions, and 
to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, which is seldom found 
in thre Tartar race. They were less deformed in their persons, 
less brutisITTli their manners, than the Huns; but they did 
not yield to those formidable Barbarians in their martial and 
independent spirit ; in the love of freedom, which rejected even 
the use of domestic slaves ; and m the love of arms, which 
considered war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of 
mankind. A naked scymetar, fixed in the ground, was the 
only object of thei^ religious worship ; the scalps of tj^feir 
enemies formed the costly trappings of their horses ; and they 
viewed, with pity and contempt, the pusillanimous warriors, , 
who patiently expected the infirmities of age and the tortures of 
lingering disease. w On the banks of the Tanais, the military 
power of the Huns and the Alani, encountered each other with 
equal valour, but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed in 
AAiiMfS the bloody contest: the king of the Alani was slain ; and the 
jemains of the vanquished nation were dispersed by the ordinary 
alternative of flight or submission .^ 7 A colony of exiles found a 

*See the Histoirc des Huns, tom. n. p. 125*144 The subsequent history 
(p. 145-277)0! three or four Hunmc dynasties evidently proves that their martial 
spirit was not impaired by a long residence in China. 1 

®*Utque hommibus quietis et placidis otium est voluptabilc, ita illoi pericula 
jtivant et bella. Judicatur ibi beatus qm m prccho profuderit animairtr 
senescent es etiam et fortuitis mortibus rnuruio digresses, ut degen cres et ignitvos 
conviens atrocibus insectantur. We must think highly of the conquerors of 
mch men. 

^On the subject of the Alani, see Ammianus (xxxi. a), Jornandes {de Rebus 
Geticis, c. 24), l\ 0 r de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 079), and the 
Genealogical History of the Tartars (tom. il p. 617). 
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secure refuge In the mountains of Caucasus, between the Emtfne 
and the Caspian ; where they still preserve their name and their 
independence** Another colony advanced, with more intrepid 
courage, towards the shores of the Baltic ; associated themselves 
with the Northern tribes of ^Germany ; and shared the spoil of 
the Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain, But the greatest part 
of the nation of the Alani embraced the offers of an honourable 
Hud advantageous union ; and the Huns, who esteemed the valour 
of their less fortunate enemies, proceeded, with an increase of 
numbers and confidence, to invade the limits of the Gothic 
empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose dominions extended from theggr 
Baltic to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the fu^ maturity of age and 
reputation, the fruit of his victories, whei^ he was alarmed by 
the formidable approach of an host of unknown enemies , 58 on 
whom his barbarous subjects might, without injustice, bestow 
the epithet of Barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid 
motions, and the implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt and 
dreaded and magnified by the astonished Goth^^urho btheld 
their fields and villages consumed with flames and deluged with 
indiscriminate slaughter. To these real terrors they added the 
surprise and abhorrence which were exited by the shrill voice, 
the uncouth gestures, and the strange deformity, of th^Huns. 
These savages of Scythia were compared (and the picture had 
segue resemblance) to the animals who walk very awkwardly on 
two legs ; and to the misshapen figures, the Termini , which were 
often placed on the bridges of antiquity. They were distin- 
guished from the rest of the human species by their broad 
shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply buried in the 
head ; and, as they were almost destitute of beards, they never 
enjoyed either the manly graces of youth or the venerable as- 
pect of age. 5 ® A fabulous origin was assigned worthy of their 
form and manners ; that the witches of Scythia, who, for their 
foul and deadly practices, had been driven from society, had 

88 As we are possessed of the authentic history of the Huns, it would be im- 
pertinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables, vduch misrepresent their origin and 
progress, their passage of the mud or water of the Maeotis, »n pursuit of an ox or 
Stag, l«cs Indes qti'ils avoient d£couverte$, &c. Zosimus, l. iv. p 224 [c. 20; after 
Eunapius], Soromen , I. vi. c. 37, Procopius [Ug. Paul us], Hist. Miscell. c. 5 [Aj g, 
ra (p. 933, ap. Migne, vol 95)], Jomandes, c, 24, Grandeur et Decadence,- Ac., 
des Remains, c. 17. 

JJJProdigiosse tormae, et pandi ; ut bi pedes exist) mes bestias ; vel quotes la 
commarginandis pontibus, emgiati stipites dolantur mcompti. Ammian. xxari. a 
Jomandes (c. 24} draws a strong caricature of a Caimuck face.# Species pavendi, 
nigredine • . . quaedam deformis ofifa, non facies ; habensqu^pagis puncta quaxn 
lumina* See Button, Hist. Nature lie, tom. uu p, 380. • 
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copulated in the desert with infernal spirits ; and that the Huns 
were the offspring of this execrable conjunction . 00 The tale, so 
fall of horror and absurdity, was greedily embraced by the 
Credulous hatred of the Goths ; but, while it gratified their 
hatred, it increased their fear; since the posterity of demons 
and witches might be supposed to inherit some share of the 
preternatural powers, as well* as of the malignant temper, of their 
parents. Against these enemies, Hermanric prepared to exegfe 
the united forces of the Gothic state ; but he soon discovered 
that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, were much more 
inclined to second, than to repel, the invasion of the Huns. 
One of the chiefs of the Roxolani 61 had formerly deserted the 
standard of Hermanric, and the cruel tyrant had condemned 
the innocent wife pf the traitor to be tom asunder by wild 
horses. The brothers of that unfortunate woman seised the 
favourable moment of revenge. The aged king of the Goths 
languished some time after the dangerous wound which he 
received from their daggers ; but the conduct of the war was 
retarded b” his infirmities, and the public councils at the 
nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and discord. His 
death, which has been imputed to his own despair, left the reins 
of government in the hands of Withimer, who, with the doubt- 
ful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained the unequal 
contest against the arms of the Huns and the Alani, till he was 
C*J» tun n defeated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths sub- 
mitted to their fate and the royal race of the Amali will here- 
afref be found among the subjects of the haughty Attila. But 
the person of Witheric, the infant king, was saved by the«> 
diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax : two warriors of approved 
Valour and fidelity ; who, by cautious marches, conducted the 
independent remains of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards 
the Danastus, or Dniester, a considerable river, which now 
separates the Turkish dominions from the empire of Russia. On 
the banks of the Dniester the prudent Athan&ric, more attentive 
to his own than to the general safety, had fixed the camp of the 
Visigoths ; with the firm resolution of opposing the victorious 

* This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c. 24) describes wfth the rancour of 
a Goth, might be originally derived from a more pleasing fable of the G reeks, 
(Herodot. L iv. c. p, &c ) 

fl The Roxolani may be the fathers of the the Russians (d'Anville, Empire 
de Russie, p. 1-10), whose residence (a.d. 862) about Novgorod Veliki ouinpt be 
Very remote from that which the Geographer of Ravenna (1. ia, iv. 4. 46. v. a8, 30) 
assigns to the RoSolani (a.d. 886). fRosomoni is the name in Jordan es, Get. *4. 

A connexion with w 5 ? is utterly wild, j 
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Barbarians whom he thought it leas advisable to provoke. The 
ordinary speed of the Huns was checked by the weight of bag** 
gage, and the encumbrance of captives ; but their military skill 
deceived! and almost destroyed, the army of Athaoaric. While 
the judge of the Visigoths defended the banks of the Dniester! 
he was encompassed and attacked by a numerous detachment of 
oafalry, who, by the light of the moon, had passed the river in 
§' fordable place ; $n<} it was not without the utmost efforts of 
courage and conduct that he was able to effect his retreat 
towaids the hilly country. The undaunted general had already 
formed a new and judicious plan of defensive war; and the 
Strong lines, which he was preparing to construct between the 
mountains, the Pruth, and the Danube, wogld have secured the 
extensive and fertile territory that bears thc^ modem name of 
Walachia from the destructive inroads of the Huns. 62 But the 
hopes and measures of the judge of the Visigoths were soon 
disappointed by the trembling impatience of his dismayed 
countrymen ; who were persuaded by their fears that the inter- 
position of the Danube was the only barrier that^.anuld s4ve 
them from the rapid pursuit and invincible valour of the Bar- 
barians of Scythia. Under the command of Fritigem and 
Alavivus,® 8 the body*of the nation hastily advanced to the banks 
of the great river, and implored the protection of the Rgpiaii 
emperor of the East. Athananc himself, still anxious to avoid 
4 the guilt of perjury, retired with a band of faithful followers 
into Hie mountainous country of Caucaland ^ which appears to 
Jhave been guarded, and almost concealed, by the impenetrable 
forests of Transylvania. 64 

After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some appear- w 
ance of glory and success, he made a progress through his 
dominions of Asia, and at length fixed his residence in the*** 
capital of Syria. The five years 65 which he spent at Antioch 


•The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt ; but the nature of 
the ground explains, and almost defines, the Gothic rampart Memoires de 
V Academic, &c. tom. xxvm. p. 444-462. [The fortification, according to Wieters- 
beim and Hodgkin, was " between the mountains of Transylvania and the river 
•Sereth *.] 

•M. oft Buat (mst. des Peuples de l* Europe, t. vl p. 407) has conceived a 
stra ng e idea that Alavivus was the same person as Ulphilas the Gothic bishop: 
anotbat Ulphilas, the grandson of a Cappadocian captive, became a temporal 
prince of the Goths. 

•Astunianus (xxxi. 3) and Jomandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 24) describe tfta, 
subversion of the Gothic empire by the Huns, [For Caucaland see below, p. ia6. j ♦ 

•The chronology of Ammianus is obscure and imperfecL •Tillemont has 
laboured to dear and settle the Annals of Valens. [See Reiche, % p. ag J#g.] 
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were employed to watch, from & secure; distance# the hostile 
designs of the Persian monarch ; to check the depredations qf 
the Saracens and Isaurians ; 66 to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, the belief of the 
Arian theology; and to satisfy r his anxious suspicions by the 
promiscuous execution of the innocent and the guilty? But the 
attention of the emperor* was most seriously engaged by tjhe 
important intelligence which he received from the civil and 
military officers who were intrusted with the defence of the 
Danube. He was informed that the North was agitated by a 
furious tempest ; that the irruption of the Huns, an unknown 
and monstrous race of savages, had subverted the power of 
the Goths ; and that the suppliant multitudes of that warlike 
nation, whose pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a 
space of many miles along the banks of the river. With out* 
stretched arms and pathetic lamentations, they loudly deplored 
their past misfortunes and their present danger ; acknowledged 
thj.t their only hope of safety was in the clemency ^>f the 
Roman gasaemment ; and most solemnly protested that, if the 
gracious liberality of the emperor would permit them to 
cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they should ever hold 
themselves bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws, and to guard the limits, of the 
republic. These assurances were con finned by the ambassadors 
of the Goths, who impatiently expected, from the mout^i oft 
Valens, an answer that must finally determine the fate of their 
unhappy countrymen. The emperor of the East was no longer, 
guided by the wisdom and authority of his elder brother, whose 
death happened towards the end of the preceding year : and, 
as the distressful situation of the Goths required an instant 
and peremptory decision, he was deprived of the favourite 
resource of feeble and timid minds ; who consider the use. of 
dilatory and ambiguous measures as the most admirable efforts 
of consummate prudence. As long as the same passions and 
interests subsist among mankind, the questions of war and peace# 
of justice and policy, which were debated in the councils of 
antiquity, will frequently present themselves as the subject of. 
modem deliberation. But the most experienced statesman of 
Europe has never been summoned to consider the propriet^of 
the danger of admitting or rejecting an innumerable multitude 

»*, 

•Zosiimis, 1- »v. p. 223 [c, 20). Soiomen, 1. v». c. 38. The fsaunans, each winter. 
Infested the roau&of Asia Minor, as far as the neighbourhood of Constantiaopka 
Basil, Epist. tgrapud TiUeraont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 106, 
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dfBirbriioi^ who are driven by despair and hunger to solicit a 
^settlement on the territories of a civilized nation. When that 
important proposition, so essentially connected with the public 
safety, wasn*eterred to the ministers of Valens, they were per- 
plexed and divided ; but they%oon acquiesced in the flattering 
sentiment which seemed the most favourable to the pride, the 
indolence, and the avarice of their ^Rvereign. The slaves, who 
were decorated with the titles of prsefects and generals, dis- 
sembled or disregarded the terrors of this national emigration, 
so extremely different from the partial and accidental colonies 
which had been received on the extreme limits of the empire. 

But they applauded the liberality of fortune, which had 
conducted, from the most distant countries of the globe, a 
numerous and invincible army of straiigew, to defend the 
throne of Valens ; who might now add to the royal treasures 
the immense sums of gold supplied by the provincials to 
compensate their annual proportion of recruits. The prayers of 
the Goths were granted, and their service was accepted byjthe 
Imperial court : and orders were immediately dispirited to the 
civil and military governors of the Thracian diocese, to make 
the necessary preparations for the passage and subsistence of & 
great people, till a proper and sufficient territory could be 
allotted for their future residence. The liberality the 
emperor was accompanied, however, with two harsh and rigor- 
ous conditions, which prudence might justify on the side of the 
Romans but which distress alone could extort from the indignant 
»Goths* Before they passed the Danube, they were required to 
deliver their arms ; and it was insisted that their children should 
be taken from them and dispersed through the provinces of 
Asia, where they might be civilized by the arts of education 
and serve as hostages to secure the fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negotiation, timt an 
the impatient Goths made some rash attempts to pass the SSSvSS^aoi 
Danube, without the permission of the government whose1£!u£°^ 
protection they had implored. Their motions were strictly* 11 * 
observed by the vigilance of the troops which were stationed 
along the river* and their foremost detachments were defeated 
With considerable slaughter ; yet such were the timid councils 
ofthe reign of Valens that the brave officers who had solved 
their country in the execution of their duty were punished bjr 
the fess of their employments and narrowly escaped the loss of 
their heads. The Imperial mandate was at lengri**received for 
transporting over the Danube the whole body of Jthe Gothic 
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nation ; but the execution of this order was a task of kbott^ 
and difficulty. The stream of the Danube, whjch in those parts 
is above a mile broad , 68 had been swelled by incessant rains $ 
and, in this tumultuous passage, many were swept away ami 
drowned by the rapid violence of the current, A lar^e fleet of 
vessels, of boats, and of canoes was provided ; many days and 
nights they passed and repassed with indefatigable toil ; and 
the most strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers 'm 
Valens that not a single Barbarian, of those who were reserved 
to subvert the foundations of Rome, should be left on the 
opposite shore. It was thought expedient that an accurate 
account should be taken of their numbers ; but the persons 
who were employed soon desisted, with amazement and 
dismay, from the prosecution of the endless and impracticable 
task; 6 ® and the principal historian of the age most serioualv 
affirms that the prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, which 
had so long been considered as the fables of vain and credulous 
antiquity, were now justified, in the eyes of mankind, «by the 
evidence TfTTact and experience, A probable testimony has 
fixed the number of the Gothic warriors at two hundred thou~ 
sand men ; and, if we can venture to add the just proportion of 
women, of children, and of slaves, the whole mass of people 
whidn composed this formidable emigration must have amounted 
to near a million of persons, of both sexes and of all ages. The 
children of the Goths, those at least of a distinguished rank, 9 
were separated from the multitude. They were conducted, 
without delay, to the distant seats assigned for their residence* 
and education ; and, as the numerous tram of hostages or captives 
passed through the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, their 
robust and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the 
Provincials. But the stipulation, the most offensive to the 
Goths and the most important to the Romans, was shameftilly 


The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus (xxxi. % 4), Zosimtts (I. 
iv. p. 223, 224), Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legal, p. 19, 20), and Jomandcs (c. 25,26). 
Ammianus declares (c. 5} that he means only ipsas rerum digerere xummitatetu 
But he often takes a false measure of thar importance ; and his superfluous , 
prolixity is disagreeably balanced by his unseasonable brevity.* 

Chishull, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the Danube, which 
he passed to the south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Argish [ArgbdieJXP- 
77 )T He admires the beauty and spontaneous plenty of M resin, or Bulgaria, 
••Quern si f leg. qui) scire veht, Libya veiit cequons idem. 

Scire [leg. aiscerej quam multue Zephyro truduntur f leg. turbentur] barehae. 
Ammianus has inserted, m his prose, these lines of Virgil (Georgia 1 . it [105-6]), 
originally design^! by the poet to express the impossibility of numbering tfi* 

1 sorts mf vises. See Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. wv. 
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eluded. The Barbarians, who considered their arms as the 
designs of honour and the pledges of safety, were disposed to 
dfer a price which the lust or avarice of the Imperial officers 
was easily tempted to accept. To preserve their arms, the 
haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to prostitute 
their wives or their daughters ; the ^harms of a beauteous 
qp^ora comely boy, secured the connivance of the inspectors ; 
who sometimes cast to eye of covetousness on the fringed 
carpets and linen garments of their new allies , 70 or who sacri~ 
fieed their duty to the mean consideration of filling their farms 
with cattle and their houses with slaves. The Goths, with 
arms in their hands, were permitted to enter the boats ; and, 
when their strength was collected on the other side of the river, 
the immense camp which was spread over the plains and the 
hills of the Lower Maesia assumed a threatening and even 
hostile aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and 
Saphmx, the guardians of their infant king, appeared soon 
afterwa&s on the Northern banks of the Danube ;^and im- 
mediately dispatched their ambassadors to the court of* Antioch, 
to solicit, with the same professions of allegiance and gratitude, 
the same favour wlpch had been granted to the suppliant 
Visigoths. The absolute refusal of Valens suspended their 
progress, and discovered the repentance, the suspicions, and the 
fears of the- Imperial council. 

' Anftjndiaciplined and unsettled nation of Barbarians required 
the firmest temper and the most dexterous management. The 
<)apy subsistence of near a million of extraordinary subjects 
could be supplied only by constant and skilful diligence, and 
might continually be interrupted by mistake or accident. The 
insolence or the indignation of the Goths, if they conceived 
themselves to be the objects either of fear or of contempt, 
might urge them to the most desperate extremities ; and the 
fortune of the state seemed to depend on the prudence, as well 
as the integrity, of the generals of Valens. At this important 
csMi, the military government of Thrace was exercised by 
Lapicimis and Maximus, in whose venal minds the slightest 
lime of private emolument outweighed every consideration of 
Kitdic advantage ; and whose guilt was only alleviated by their 
uc&pacity of discerning the pernicious effects of their rash and 

^Eumprasand Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic wealth and 
jWwy^Yet it must be presumed that they were the manufactures of the provinces ; 
Well the Barbarians had acquired as the spoils of war, or asathe gifts or 
l^haadlse of peace. [Another frag, of Euaapius (55) descnoes V later croniag 
Oaths, in reign of Theodosius, c. 38a a.d.] * * * 

VOL. IIL 7 
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criminal administration. Instead of obeying tin* order® jf 
their sovereign and satisfying with deceit liberality tile 
demands of the Goths, they levied an ungenerous and 
oppressive tax on the wants of the hungry Barbarians. Tl^ft 
vilest food was sold at an extravagant price ; and, the room 
of wholesome and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of aogs, and of unclean animals, who had 
died of disease. To obtain the valuable acquisition of a pofand 
of bread, the Goths resigned the possession of an expensive, 
though serviceable, slave ; and a small quantity of meat was 
greedily purchased with ten pounds of a precious, but useless, 
metal . 71 When their property was exhausted, they continued 
this necessary traffic by the sale of their sons and daughters; 
and notwithstanding the love of freedom, which animated 
every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating maxim 
that it was better for their children to be maintained in a servile 
condition than to perish in a state of wretched and helpless in- 
dependence. The most lively resentment is excited* by the 
tyranny o F pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt 
of gratitude which they have cancelled by subsequent injuries: « 
a spirit of discontent insensibly arose in the camp of the 
Barbarians, who pleaded, without success, the merit of their 
pafient and dutiftil behaviour ; and loudly complained of the 
inhospitable treatment which they had received from their new 
allies. They beheld around them the wealth and plenty of d 
fertile province, in the midst of which they suffered the 
intolerable hardships of artificial famine. But the means of 
relief, and even of revenge, were in their hands ; since the 
rapaciousness of their tyrants had left, to an injured people, 
the possession and the use of arms. The clamours of a 
multitude, untaught to disguise their sentiments, announced 
the first symptoms of resistance, and alarmed the timid *and 
guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Those crafty 
ministers, who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients 
to the wise and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted 
to remove the Goths from their dangerous station on the 
frontiers of the empire, and to disperse them in separate 

71 Decern libras ; the word silver must be understood. Jornandea betrays f$Rt 
passions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, Eunapius and Xosimtta, 
disguise the Roman oppression and execrate the perfidy of the Ba rbarians. 
Ammianus, a patriot historian, slightly, and reluctantly, touches on the odious 
subject. JeroqjF, who >*roie almost on the spot, is fair, though ooikase. Per 
avaritiam Maximi ducis ad rebelhonem fame coacti sunt (in Chron.). v 
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quarters of cantonment through the interior provinces. As 
JSey were conseioos how ill they had deserved the respect, or 
confidence, of the Barbarians, they diligently collected, from 
♦very side/* a jnilitary force, Jhat might urge the tardy and 
reluctant *narch of a people who had not yet renounced the 
title, or the duties, of Roman subjects. But the generals of 
fWtots, while their attention was solely directed to the discon- 
tented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed the ships and fortifi- 
cations which constituted the defence of the Danube. The 
filial oversight was observed and improved by Alatheus and 
Saphrax, who anxiously watched the favourable moment of 
escfcplng from the pursuit of the Huns. By the help of such 
itsfts end vessels as could be hastily procured, the leaders of the 
Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, their king and 
their army ; and boldly fixed an hostile and independent camp 
on the territories of the empire. 72 

Under the name of judges, Alavivus and Fritigem were the*rr«to«ffti 
leaders*of the Visigoths in peace and war ; and the authority 
which they derived from their birth was ratified by the free 3etcit«i 
consent of the nation. In a season of tranquillity, their power 
might have been ecpial, as well as their rank ; but, as soon as 
their countrymen were exasperated by hunger and oppression , 
the superior abilities of Fritigem assumed the military 
command, which he was qualified to exercise for the public 
welfare. He restrained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths, 
tall the injuries and the insults of their tyrants should justify their 
distance in the opinion of mankind ; but he was not disposed 
to sacrifice any solid advantages for the empty praise of justice 
and moderation. Sensible of the benefits which would result 
from the union of the Gothic powers under the same standard, 
he secretly cultivated the friendship of the Ostrogoths ; and, 
while he professed an implicit obedience to the orders of the 
Roman generals, he proceeded by slow marches towards 
Mareiaaopolis, the capital of the Lower Maesia, about seventy csmau] 
miles from the banks of the Danube. On that fatal spot, the 
flames of discord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful ca.b. my 
conflagration. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs to a 
splejidid entertainment ; and their martial train remained under 
aims at the entrance of the palace. But the gates of the , 
city wpre strictly guarded ; and the Barbarians were sternly 

excluded from the use of a plentiful market, to yhich they 

$ 


^Ammtan. xxxi. 4, 5. 
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assorted their equal claim of subjects and allies. Their humble 
prayers were rejected with insolence and #derision ; and# as 
their patience was now exhausted, the townsmen, Jthe soldiers, 
and the Goths were soon involved in a conflict of passionate 
altercation and angry reproaches. A blow was impudently 
given ; a sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blooa that was 
spilt in this accidental quarrel became the signal of a long a|d 
destructive war. In the midst of noise 'add brutal intemper- 
ance, Lrupicinus was informed, by a secret messenger# that 
many of his soldiers were slain and despoiled of their arms; 
and, as he was already inflamed by wine and oppressed by 
sleep, he issued a rash command that their death should be 
revenged by the 'massacre of the guards of Fritigem and 
Alavivus. The *clamorous shouts and dying groans apprised 
Fritigem of his extreme danger ; and, as he possessed the 
calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was lost if 
he allowed a moment of deliberation to the man who had so 
dteply injured him. “A trifling dispute," said thff Gothic 
leader, with a firm but gentle tone of voice, " appears to have 
arisen between the two nations ; but it may be productive of * 
the most dangerous consequences, unless the tumult Is 
immediately pacified by the assurance of our safety and the 
authority of our presence.” At these words, Fritigem and his 
companions drew their swords, opened their passage through 
the unresisting cipwd which filled the palace, the strecjti# ana 
the gates of Marcianopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily 
vanished from the eyes of the astonished Romans. Thfc 
generals of the Goths were saluted by the fierce and joyfiil 
acclamations of the camp ; war was instantly resolved# and the 
resolution was executed without delay ; the banners of the 
nation were displayed according to the custom of their 
ancestors ; and the air resounded with the harsh and mournful 
music of the Barbarian trumpet . 78 The weak and guilty 
Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neglected to 
destroy, and who still presumed to despise, his mmidable 

** Vexillis de mare sublatis, auditisque iriste sonantibus classicist Ammian, 
xjori. 5. These are the rauca cornua of Claudian (in Rufin. It 57), the large horns 
of the Uri, or wild bull ; such as have been more recently used by the .Swiss 
Cantons of Uri and Undcrwald (Simler de Republic^ Helvet L it p. sot, edit* 
Fuselin. Tigur. 1734). The military horn is finely, though perhaps casually, 
introduced in an original narrative of the battle of Nancy (a.d. 1477). “ pendant 
ie combat le dit cor fut corn6 par trois fois, tant que le vent du souffleur pouvott 
durer : ce oofeshahit fort Monsieur de Bourgogne ; cardbjd d Marat tmxritouy** 
(See the Pieces fustificatives, in the 416 edition of Philippe de Comines, temt. ill p, 

49*) * r - 
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jbemy, uatdbed against the Goths, at the head of such a 
military force asecould be collected on this sudden emergency. 
The Barbarians expected his approach about nine miles from 
Mamdanopolis i ana on this occasion the talents of the general 
were found to be of more prevailing efficacy than the weapons 
and discipline of the troops. The >^lour of the Goths was so 
directed by the genius of Fritigem that they broke, by a 
dose and vigorous attack, the ranks of the Roman legions. 
Lupidnus left his arms and standards, his tribunes and his 
bravest soldiers, on the field of battle ; and their useless courage 
served only to protect the ignominious flight of their leader. 
f# That successful day put an end to the distress of the 
Barbarians and the security of the Romans : from that day, 
the Goths, renouncing the precarious condition of strangers 
and exiles, assumed the character of citizens and masters, 
claimed an absolute dominion over the possessors of land, and 
held, in their own right, the northern provinces of the empire, 
which < iure bounded by the Danube.” Such are the word# of 
the Gothic historian , 74 who celebrates, with rude eloquence, 
the glory of his countrymen. But the dominion of the 
Barbarians was exercised only for the purposes of rapine and 
destruction. As they had been deprived, by the ministers of 
the emperor, of the common benefits of nature and the fair 
intercourse of social life, they retaliated the injustice on the 
aubf^ts of the empire ; and the crimes of ^upicinus were ex- 
piated by the ruin of the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the 
conflagration of their villages, and the massacre, or captivity, r 
of their innocent families. The report of the Gothic victory 
was soon diffused over the adjacent country ; and, while it 
filled the minds of the Romans with terror and dismay, their 
owp hasty prudence contributed to increase the forces of 
Fritigem and the calamities of the province. Some time before 
the gTeal emigration, a numerous body of Goths, under the 
OQinmand of Suerid and Colias, had been received into the 
protection and service of the empire . 75 They were encamped 
under the walls of Hadrianople : but the ministers of Valens 
Were anxious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at a 
distance from the dangerous temptation which might so easily 

MJprnandes de Rebus Geticts, c. a6, p. 648, edit. Grot. These splendid i pemni 
(they «re comparatively such) are undoubtedly transcribed from the larger histories 
of Prison, Ablavius, or Cassiodorius. 9 

n Cum populis suis longe ante suscepti.* We arc ignorant ofHhe predoe d*t$ 
ftUd circumstances of their transmigration, • 
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be communicated by the neighbourhood, and the success, irf 
their countrymen. The respectful submission, with which titter 
yielded to the order of their march might be considered as a 
proof of their fidelity ; and their moderate request o*f a sufficient 
allowance of provisions, and of 4 a delay of only two # days # was 
expressed in the most dq^iful terms. But the first magistrate 
of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders which had been 
committed at his country-house, refused *this indulgence ; tea 
arming against them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a 
populous city, he urged, with hostile threats, their instant 
departure. The Barbarians stood silent and amazed, till they 
were exasperated by the insulting clamours, and missile 
weapons, of the populace : but, when patience or contempt was 
fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined multitude, indicted 
many a shameful wound on the backs of their flying enemies 
and despoiled them of the splendid armour 76 which they were 
unworthy to bear. The resemblance of their sufferings and 
tlteir actions soon united this victorious detachment^ to the 
nation of the Visigoths ; the trpops of Colias and Suerid ex- 
pected the approach of the great Fntigem, ranged themselves 
under his standard, and signalized their afdour in the siege of 
Hadrianople. But the resistance of the garrison informed the 
Barbarians that, in the attack of regular fortifications, the 
efforts of unskilful courage are seldom effectual. Their 
general acknowledged his error, raised the siege, declared 1 that" 
“he was at peace with stone walls,” 77 and revenged his dis- 
appointment on the adjacent country. He accepted, with 
pleasure, the useful reinforcement of hardy workmen, who 
laboured in the gold mines of Thrace 78 for the emolument, and 
under the lash, of an unfeeling master : 79 and these new 
associates conducted the Barbarians, through the secret paths, 
to the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to 

79 An Imperial manufacture of shields, Ac. , was established at Hadrianople ; and 
the populace were headed by the Fabrjcem.es, or workmen (Vales, ad Ammian. 

xxxi. 6 ), 

77 Pacem sibi esse cum parictibus memorans. A mm. xxxi. 7. 

78 These mines were in the country of the Bessi, m the ridge of mountains, the 
Rhodope, that runs between Philippi and Phihppopohs ; tw*o Macedonian cities, 
which derived their name and origin from the father of Alexander. From the 
mines of Thrace he annually received the value, not the weight, of a thousand 
talents (200,000 1 .) ; a revenue which paid the phalanx, and corrupted the orators 
of Greece. See IXiodor. Siculus, tom. m. 1 . xvi p. 88 , edit. Wesselmg. Gq^efroy*s 
Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom m. p, 496. Cellanus. Geograph. 
Antiq. tom. i *p. 676, 857. D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 336. 

n As those uifhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enacted severs Saws 
to' drag thcn#from their hiding-places. Cod. 1 heodosian. 1 . x, lit. xix. leg. 5, y* 
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secure the inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn, 
with the assistance of such guides, nothing could remain imper- 
vious or inaccessible ; resistance was fatal ; flight was impracticable ; 
and the patient submission of helpless innocence seldom found 
mercy frogi the Barbarian conqueror. In the course of these 
depredations, a great number of thg children of the Gothi; 
who had been sold into captivity, were restored to the embraces 
Of their afflicted parents ; but these tender interviews, which 
might have revived and cherished in their minds some senti- 
ments of humanity, tended only to stimulate their native 
fierceness by the desire of revenge. They listened, with eager 
attention to the complaints of their captive children, who had 
suffered the most cruel indignities from tfie lustful or angry 
passions of their masters ; and the same cruelties, the same 
indignities, were severely retaliated on the sons and daughters 
of the Romans . 80 


The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had introduced gyn otay «t 
into th% fieart of the empire a nation of enemies ; but t he wfjuksrt 
Visigoths might even yet have been reconciled, by the manly 
confession of past errors and the sincere performance of former 
engagements. Thes<£ healing and temperate measures seemed 
to concur with the timorous disposit ion of the sovereign of the 
Kast; but, on this occasion alone, Valens was brave; and nis 
unseasonable bravery was fatal to himself and to his subjects. 

Tils declared his intention of marching fronj Antioch to Con- 
stantinople, to subdue this dangerous rebellion ; and, as he 
jras not ignorant of the difficulties of the enterprise, he solicited 
the assistance of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, who com- 
manded all the forces of the West The veteran troops were 
hastily recalled from the defence of Armenia ; that important 
frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; and the 
immediate conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, during the 
absence of Valens, to his lieutenants Trajan and Profuturus, 
two generals who indulged themselves in a very false and 
favourable opinion of their own abilities. On their arrival in 
Thrace, they were joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; 
and the auxiliaries of the West, that marched under his banner, 
were composed of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit 
of desertion to the vain appearances of strength and numbers. 

In a council of war, which was influenced by pride rather than 


*®See Ammianus, xxxi. 5, 6. The historian of the Gothic wa? loses time and 
Space by an unseasonable recapitulation of the ancient inroads of the Barbarians.' 
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by reason, it was resolved to seek and to encounter the Bflf| 
b&ri&ns, who lay encamped in the spacious ancj> fertile meadowi 
near the most southern of the six mouths of the Danube#^ 
Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortification of 
waggons ; 82 and the Barbarian^, secure within the $ast circle 
ctf the inclosure, enjoy ec^, the fruits of their valour and the 

r ils of the province. In the midst of riotous intempex*SM% 
watchful Fritigem observed the motions, and penetrated 
the designs, of the Romans. He perceived that the numbers 
of the enemy were continually increasing; and, as he under* 
stood their intention of attacking his rear as soon as the 
scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove his camp, he 
recalled to their standard his predatory detachments which 
covered the adjacent country. As soon as they descried the 
flaming beacons, 83 they obeyed, with incredible speed, the 
signal of their leader ; the camp was filled with the martial 
crowd of Barbarians ; their impatient clamours demanded the 
bf&tle, and their tumultuous zeal was approved and aMmated 
by the spirit of their chiefs. ,The evening was already far 
advanced ; and the two armies prepared themselves for the 
approaching combat, which was deferred ojily till the dawn oi 
day. While the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
of Ad coiitage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation 
AJ> ' of a solemn oath ; and, as they advanced to meet the enemy, 
the rude songs, which celebrated the glory of their fore&tfa<sc% ’ 
were mingled with their fierce and dissonant outcries, end 
opposed to the artificial harmony of the Roman shout. Some 
military skill was displayed by Fritigem to gain the advantage 
of a commanding eminence ; but the bloody conflict, which 
began and ended with the light*, was maintained, on either 
side, by the personal and obstinate efforts of strength, valour, 
and agility. The legions of Armenia supported their fame in 


® The Itinerary of Antoninus (p 226, 227, edit. Wesselmg) marks the siiuattott 
of this place about sixty miles north of Tomi, Ovid’s exile : and the name of SaUets 
(the willows) expresses the nature of the soil [The Romans " succeeded in dealing 
first the Rhodope country, and then the line of the Balkans, of the Gothic army* 
(Hodgkin, i. 261).] 

®This circle of waggons, the Carrago , was the usual fortification of the 
Barbarians ( Vegetius de Re Militan, 1. nu c. ia Valesius ad Ammiaik. 7). 
The practice and the name were preserved by their descendants, as late as the 
fifteenth century. The Charroy, which surrounded the Oft, is a word to 

the readers of Froissard or Comines. 

0 Statim utaccensi malleoli [tb.\ I have used the literal sense of real torches QT 
beacons : but I almost suspect that u is only one of those turgid metaphors, 
false ornaments, that perpetually disfigure the style of Amxnianus, 
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yms ; but they were oppressed by the irresistible weight of 
tm hostile multitude ; the left wing of the Romans was thrown 
into disorder, and the field was strewed with their mangled 
carcasses. This partial defeat was balanced, however, by 

r al success ; and when the two armies, at a late hour pf 
evening, retreated to their respective camps, neither of 
Ikni could claim the honours, or the effects, of a decisive 
victory. The real loss was more severely felt by the Romans, 
in p roportion to the smallness of their numbers ; but the Goths 
Were so deeply confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, and 
perhaps unexpected, resistance that they remained seven days 
within the circle of their fortifications. Such funeral rites as 
the circumstances of time and place would admit were piously 
discharged to some officers of distinguished rank ; but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the plain. Their 
flesh was greedily devoured by the birds of prey, who, in that 
age, enjoyed very frequent and delicious feasts ; and several 
years afterwards the white and naked bones which covered the 
wide extent of the fields presented to the eyes of Ammianus 
a dreadful monument of the battle of Salices. 84 

The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubt- 
fill event of that bloody day ; and the Imperial generals, whose 
army would have been consumed by the repetition of such &**”"*»**> 
contest, embraced the more rational plan of destroying the 
iBarbStoians by the wants and pressure of their own multitudes. 

They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of 
land between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and the 
mountains of Hsemus, till their strength and spirit should be 
Insensibly wasted by the inevitable operation of famine. The 
design was prosecuted with some conduct and success ; the 
Barbarians had almost exhausted their own magazines, and the 
harvests of the country ; and the diligence of S&turninus, the 
master-general of the cavalry, was employed to improve the 
strength, and to contract the extent, of the Roman fortifica- 
tions. His labours were interrupted by the alarming in- 
telligence that new swarms of Barbarians had passed the 
unguarded Danube, either to support the cause, or to imitate 

** Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus cam pi. Amrman. xxxi. 7. The 
historian might have viewed these plains either as a soldier or as a traveller. But 
his modesty has suppressed the adventures of his own life subsequent 10 the Persian 
wars of Constantin* and Julian We are ignorant of the time whe/i he quitted the 
service and retired to Rome, where he appears to have composed hp History 9f 
his own Times. • • 
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the example, of Fritigem. The just apprehension, that hp 
himself might be surrounded, and overwhelmed, by the arms 
of hostile and unknown nations, compelled Sa{pmimts to 
relinquish the siege of the Gothic camp : and . the indignant 
Visigoths, breaking from their confinement, satiated their 
htinger and revenge, by the repeated devastation of the fruitful 
country, which extends above three hundred miles from '(hi 
banks of the Danube to the straits of the Hellespont . 86 The 
sagacious Fritigem had successfully appealed to the passions* 
as well as to the interest, of his Barbarian allies ; and the love 
of rapine and the hatred of Rome seconded, or even prevented, 
the eloquence of his ambassadors. He cemented a strict and 
useful alliance w,ith the great body of his countrymen, who 
obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the guardians of their infant 
king ; the long animosity of rival tribes was suspended by the 
sense of their common interest ; the independent part of tb# 
motion was associated under one standard ; and the chiefs 
the Ostrogoths appear to have yielded to the superior genhks 
of the general of the Visigoths. * He obtained the formidable 
fM&iq aid of the Taifalae, whose military renown was disgraced and 
polluted by the public infamy of their domestic manners* 
Ev^ry youth, on his entrance into the world, was united by 
the ties of honourable friendship, and brutal love, to some 
warrior of the tribe ; nor could he hope to be released from 
this unnatural connexion, till he had approved his maifhood 
by slaying, in single combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of 
the forest . 86 But the most powerful auxiliaries of the Goths 
were drawn from the camp of those enemies who had expelled 
them from their native ;eat s. The loose subordination, and 

extensive possessions, of the Huns and the Alani delayed the 
conquests, and distracted the councils, of that victorious people. 
Several of the hords were allured by the liberal promises of 
Fritigem ; and the rapid cavalry of Scythia added weight and 
energy to the steady and strenuous efforts of the Gothic in- 
fantry. The Sarmatians, who could never forgive the successor 
of Valentinian, enjoyed and increased the general confusion; 
and a seasonable irruption of the Alemanni into the provinces 

» Aramianus, xxxi. 8. 

*Hanc Taifalorum gentem turpem, et obscenae vitae flagitife ha aeriptixius 
mersam ; ut apud eos nefandi concubitus foederr eopulentur mares puberes, atatis 
vmditatem i r * eorum pollutis usibus consumptun. Porro, si qui jam adultus 
aprum exceperit. solus, vel interemit ursum immanent, colluvione liberator inoesti 
Amman, xxxi. 9. Among the Greeks likewise, more especially among the Cretans, 
the holy bands of friendship were confirmed, and sullied, by unnatural love. 
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4^ (kd (M«ged the attention, and diverted the farces, of the 
emperor or the West . 87 

s One of t^e most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction victory «f w 
of the Barbariaps into the army^nd the palace, was sensibly felt^^^S 
hi their correspondence with their hostile countrymen, to whom 
they imprudently, or maliciously, revealed the weakness of the 
Roman empire. A soldier, of the life-guards of Gratian, was of 
the nation of the Alemanni, and of the tribe of the Lentienses, 
who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. Some domestic 
business obliged him to request a leave of absence. In a short 
visit to his family and friends, he was exposed to their curious 
inquiries; and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted him 
to display his intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the 
state and the designs of his master. The intelligence that 
Gratian was preparing to lead the military force of Gaul and 
of the West to the assistance of his uncle Valens pointed out to 
the legless spirit of the Alemanni the moment, and the mode, 
of a successful invasion. The enterprise of some light detach- 
ments, who, in the month of February, passed the Rhine upon 
the ice, was the prelude of a more important war. The boldest 
hopes of rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed the considera- 
tion of timid prudence or national faith. Every forest and e^ery 
village poured forth a band of hardy adventurers ; and the 
.great army of the Alemanni, which, on their approach, was 
estimated at forty thousand men by the f»ars of the people. 

Was afterwards magnified to the number of seventy thousand 
Iby the vain and credulous flattery of the Imperial court. The 
legions which had been ordered to march into P&nnonia were 
immediately recalled or detained for the defence of Gaul; the 
military command was divided between Nanienus and Mello- 
baudes; and the youthful emperor, though he respected the 
long experience and sober wisdom of the former, was much more 
inclined to admire and to follow the martial ardour of his 
colleague ; who was allowed to unite the incompatible characters 
of count of the domestics and of king of the Franks. His rival 
. Priarius, king of the Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, 
by the same headstrong valour; and, as their troops were 
animated by the spirit of their leaders, they met, they saw, they 
encountered, each other, near the town of Argentaria, or 

v 

m Ammjan. xxxi 8, 9. Jerora (tom. i. p. 26) enumerates the nations, and marks 
the year 397 (Tillemont, M6m. Ecd#s» tom* »i. p. 645). [Ep. 60, ap. Migne, t. p. 60a J 
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CM«fc Colmar , 88 in the plains of Alsace, The glory of the day inm 

***** 3 justly ascribed to the missile weapons and. well-practised 

evolutions of the Roman soldiers; the Alemanni,^ who long 
maintained their ground, were slaughtered with unrelenting 
fury ; five thousand only of the barbarians escaped to the woods 
ana mountains; and the glorious death of their king on the 
field of battle saved him from the reproaches of the people, wlu| 
are always disposed to accuse the justice, of policy, of an un- 
successful war. After this signal victory, which secured the 
peace of Gaul and asserted the honour of the Roman arms, the 
emperor Gratian appeared to proceed without delay on his 
Eastern expedition ; but, as he approached the confines of the 
Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised them by 
his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and boldly advanced into 
the heart of their country. The Barbarians opposed to his pro- 
gress the obstacles of nature and of courage ; and still continued 
to retreat from one hill to another, till they were satisfied, by 
repeated trials, of the power and perseverance of their e&emtes. 
Their submission was accepted a? a proof, not indeed of their 
sincere repentance, but of their actual distress; and a select 
number of their brave and robust youth was exacted from the 
faithless nation, as the most substantial pledge of their future 
moderation. The subjects of the empire, who had so often 
experienced that the Alemanni could neither be subdued by 
arms nor restrained,, by treaties, might not promise them^lves 
any solid or lasting tranquillity : but they discovered, in the 
virtues of their young sovereign, the prospect of a long and* 
auspicious reign. When the legions climbed the mountains, and 
scaled the fortifications, of the Barbarians, the valour of Gratian 
was distinguished in the foremost ranks; and the gilt and 
variegated armour of his guards was pierced and shattered by 
the blows which they had received in their constant attachment 
to the person of their sovereign. At the age of nineteen, the 
son of V&lentinian seemed to possess the talents of peace and 
war; and his personal success against the Alemanni was inter- 
preted as a sure presage of his Gothic triumphs. 8 ® 


•The field of battle, Argentana or Argentovaria. is accurately fixed bf M. 
d’An vi lie (Notice de 1'Ancienne Gaul, p. 96-99) at twenty-throe Gallic leagues, or' 
thirty-four and a half Roman miles, to the south of Strasburg. From its rutai 
the adjacent town of Colmar has arisen. 

m The full and impartial narrative of Am mi anus (xxxi. ro) may derive some 
additional light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and the History 
of Qrosius (L yji. c. 33, p. 553, edit Havercamp). * * 
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While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his sub-yrtwp v 
jwrts, the emperor Valens, who, at length, had removed hfeSSSW 
eourt and army from Antioch, was received by the people 
Constantinople as the author of the public calamity, before he 
had reposed himself ten days in the capital, he was urged, by 
the licentious clamours of the Hippodrome, to inarch against 

t Barbarians whom he had invitee! into his dominions : and 
citisens, who are always brave at a distance from any real 
danger, declared, with confidence, that, if they were supplied 
with arms, they alone would undertake to deliver the province 
from the ravages of an insulting foe . 90 The vain reproaches of 
an ignorant multitude hastened the downfall of the Homan 
empire ; they provoked the desperate rashness of Valens, who 
did not find, either In his reputation or in his mind, any motives 
to support with firmness the public contempt. He was soon 
persuaded, by the successful achievements of his lieutenants, to 
qespise the power of the Goths, who, by the diligence of Friti- 
gem, were now collected in the neighbourhood of Hadri&nople. 

The march of the Taifalse had been intercepted by the valiant 
Frigerid ; the king of those licentious Barbarians was slain in[aa.svv3 
battle ; and the suppliant captives were sent into distant exile 
to cultivate the lands of Italy which were assigned for their 
settlement in the vacant territories of Modena and Parma . 91 


The exploits of Sebastian , 92 who was recently engaged in the 
* ferace of Valens and promoted to the rank of mas ter general of 
the in&utry, were still more honourable to himself and useful to 
the republic. He obtained the permission of selecting three 
hundred soldiers from each of the legions ; and this separate 
detachment soon acquired the spirit of discipline and the exercise 
of arms, which were almost forgotten under the reign of Valens. 
By the vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large body of the 


*°Moratus paucisstmos dies, seditione populanum lev mm pulsus. Ammian* 
xxxi. xx. Socrates (L iv. c. 38) supplies the dates and some circumstances. [And 
Cp. Etmapius, p. 46. ed. M tiller.] 

* Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Regiumque, et Parmam, Itaiica oppida, 
tm cultural exterminavit Ammianus, xxxi. a. Those cities and districts, about 
tea years after the colony of the Taifalae [Taifali] , appear in a very desolate state. 
See Muratori, Dissertawoni sopra le Antichit A Italiana, tom. L Dissertat xxi. p» 
m [Frigeridus fortified the pass of Succi (between Sofia and PhlHppopolis), but 
nfe incompetent successor Maurus sustained a defeat there, Amm. xx. 4, 18, 
Hodgkin,! 966 ; see below, jx 115.] 

. ••Aiwnian. xxxi. 11. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 228-230 [23} The latter expatiates on 
m desultory exploits of Sebastian, and dispatches, in a few lines, the important 
battle of Hadrianople. According to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, 
upraise of Zosimus is disgrace (Tillemont, Hist des Eranereur% tom. v. p. xax). 
Hh prejudice and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very questionable judge of 
merit , * 
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Goths was surprised in their camp : and the immense spoil 
which was recovered from their hands filled tlje city of Hadrh£> 
nople and the adjacent plain. The splendid narratives which 
the general transmitted of his own exploits alarmed the Imperial 
court by the appearance of superior merit ; and, though hi 
cautiously insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic war, hfs 
valour was praised, his advice was rejected ; and Valens, who 
listened with pride and pleasure to the flattering suggestions*Oi 
the eunuchs of the palace, was impatient to seize the glory of 
an easy and assured conquest. His army was strengthened by 
a numerous reinforcement of veterans ; and his march from 
Constantinople to Hadrianople was conducted with so much 
military skill that he prevented the activity of the Barbarians, 
who designed to occupy the intermediate defiles and to intercept 
either the troops themselves or their convoys of provisions. The 
camp of Valens, which he pitched under the walls of Hadria* 
nople, was fortified, according to the practice of the Romani, 
wit^i a ditch and rampart ; and a most important council was 
summoned, to decide the fate of the emperor and of the empire. 
The party of reason and of delay was strenuously maintained by 
Victor, who had corrected, by the lessons^ of experience, the 
native fierceness of the Sarmatian character; while Sebastian, 
with, the flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, re- 
presented every precaution and every measure that 'implied a 
doubt of immediate victory as unworthy of the courage *and 
majesty of their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was 
precipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigem and the prudent 4 
admonitions of the emperor of the West. The advantages of 
negotiating in the midst of war were perfectly understood by 
the general of the Barbarians ; and a Christian ecclesiastic 
was dispatched, as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate, and 
to perplex, the councils of the enemy. The misfortunes, as 
well as the provocations, of the Gothic nation were forcibly and 
truly described by their ambassador; who protested, in the 
name of Fritigem, that he was still disposed to lay down his 
arms, or to employ them only in the defence of the empire if he 
could secure, tor his wandering countrymen, a tranquil settle- 
ment on the waste lands of Thrace and a sufficient allowance of 
com and cattle. But he added, in a whisper of confidential 
friendship, that the exasperated Barbarians were averse to these 
reasonable conditions ; and that Fritigem was doubtful whether 
he could accomplish the conclusion of the treaty, unless he f ound 
himself supported by the presence and terrors of an Imperial 
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About the same time Count Richomer returned from the 

to announce the defeat and submission of the Alemanni ; 

to Inform Valens that his nephew advanced by rapid marches at 
tile head ofJthe veteran and victorious legions of Gaul ; and to 
truest, in the name of Gratian^md of the republic, that every 
dangerous* and decisive measure might be suspended, till the 
ijMction of the two emperors should insure the success of the 
Gothic war. But the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated 
only by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. He disdained 
the importunate advice ; he rejected the humiliating aid ; he 
secretly compared the ignominious, or at least the inglorious, 
period of his own reign with the fame of a beardless youth : 
and Valens rushed into the field, to erect his imaginary trophy, 
before the diligence of his colleague could usurp any share of 
the triumphs of the day. 

On the ninth of August, a day which has deserved to be 
marked among the most inauspicious of the Homan Calendar , 93 
the enMperor Valens, leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage 
and military treasure, marched from Hadrianople to attack file 
Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles from the city . 94 
By some mistake of the orders, or ignorance of the ground, the 
right wing, or column of cavalry, arrived in sight of the enemy, 
whilst the left was still at a considerable distance ; the solders 
were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate 
. thejyr pace; and the line of battle was formed with tedious 
confusion and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been 
deta||!e<l to forage in the adjacent country ; and Fritigem still 
continued to practise his customary arts. He dispatched 
messengers of peace, made proposals, required hostages, and 
Wasted the hours, till the Romans, exposed without shelter to 
the burning rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, hunger, 
and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was persuaded to send 
an ambassador to the Gothic camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who 
alone had courage to accept the dangerous commission, was 
applauded : and the count of the domestics, adorned with 


91 Ammianus (xxxi. 12. 13) almost alone describes the councils and actions 
which were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. We might censure the 
vices of his style, the disorder and perplexity of his narrative ; but we must now 
taka leave of this impartial historian, and reproach is silenced by our regret for 
Wich an irreparable loss. [The most recent investigation of the Battle of Hadrian* 
ople is by Judeich, in the Deutsche Ztsch f. Geschicbtsw isscnschaft, 1891, p, 1, 
"The difference of the eight miles of Ammtanus, and the twelve of Idatius, can 
only embarrass those cnucs (Valesius ad loc.) who suppose a great army to be a 
mathematical point, without space or dimensions. [The Goth# bad come from 
N.E. comer of the province of Haemimontus , cp. Hodgkin, i. 269.] 
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the splendid ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some Wtijf lit 
the space between the two armies when he^was suddenly re- 
called by the alarm of battle. The hasty and'itaprudent attack 
was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a body of 
archers and targetteers ; and, a? they advanced with rashnem, 
they retreated with loss and disgrace. In the same moment* 
the flying squadrons of iilatheus and Saphrax, whose retain 
was anxiously expected by the general of the Goths, descended 
like a whirlwind from the hills, swept across the plain, and 
added new terrors to the tumultuous, but irresistible, charge 
of the Barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadrianople, 
r so fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a 
few words : the Roman cavalry fled ; the infantry was aban- 
doned, surrounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolu- 
tions, the firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to extricate a 
body of foot, encompassed, on an open plain, by superior 
numbers of horse ; but the troops of Valens, oppressed by the 
weight of the enemy and their own fears, were crowded into 
a harrow space, where it was impossible for them to extend 
their ranks, or even to use, With effect, their swords end 
javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay* 
the emperor, deserted by his guards and ‘wounded, as It was 
supposed, with an arrow, sought protection among the Lancearii 
ana the Mattiarii, who still maintained their ground with some 
appearance of order and firmness. His faithful generals, Tiejan 
and Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed* that 
all was lost unless the person of the emperor could be saved. , 
Some troops, animated by their exhortation, advanced to his 
relief : they found only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of 
broken arms and mangled bodies, without being able to dis- 
cover their unfortunate prince, either among the living or the 
dead. Their search could not indeed be successful, if there is 
any truth in the circumstances with which some historians have 
related the death of the emperor. By the care of his attend- 
ants, Valens was removed from the field of battle to a neighbour* 
ing cottage, where they attempted to dress his wound and to 
provide for his future safety. But this humble retreat was 
instantly surrounded by the enemy; they tried to force this 
door ; tney were provoked by a discharge of arrows from the 
roof, till at length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile 
of dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Roman 
emperor and^his train. Valens perished in the flames ; and a 
944 [See Claudian, B. G , 6x, absumptique igne Valentis.] 

t 
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who dropt from the window, alone escaped, to attest 
the melancholy Vile and to inform the Goths of the inestimable 
prise which they had lost by their own rashness. A great 
number of brave and distinguished officers perished in the 
battle of Hadrianople, which Equalled in the actual loss, and 
iir surpassed in the fktal consequences, the misfortune which 
Rome had formerly sustained in tne field of Cannae . 94 Two 
Itfttster-generals of the cavalry and infantry, two great officers 
of the palace and thirty-five tribunes were found among the 
slain ; and the death of Sebastian might satisfy the world that 
he was the victim, as well as the author, of the public calamity. 

Above two-thirds of the Roman army were destroyed ; and the 
darkness of the night was esteemed a very favourable circum- 
stance, as it served to conceal the flight of the multitude and 
to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and Richomer, 

Who alone, amidst the genera] consternation, maintained the 
advantage of calm courage and regular discipline . 96 

While the impressions of grief and terror were still re^nt fmnim. 
in the minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the age £££*»? 
composed the funeral oration of a vanquished army and of an 
unpopular prince, whose throne was already occupied by a 
stranger. u There are not wanting/* says the candid Lib&nius, 
u those who arraign the prudence of the emperor, 96 * or wrho 
impute the public misfortune to the want of courage and 
discipline in the troops. For my own part, I reverence the 
memory of their former exploits : I reverence the glorious death 
wfakdi they bravely received, standing, and fighting in their 
tanks : I reverence the field of battle, stained with their blood 
abd the blood of the Barbarians. Those honourable marks 
have been already washed away by the rains; but the lofty 
monuments of their bones, the bones of generals, of centurions, 
and of valiant warriors, claim a longer period of duration. The 


98 Nec ulla, annalibus, prseter Cannensem pugnaxn ita ad intemedonem res 
tegkur gesta. Ammian. xxxi. 13. According to the grave Polybius, no more 
than 370 horse and 3000 foot escaped from the field of Cannae : 10,000 were made 
prisoners ; and the number of the slain amounted to 5630 horse and 70,000 foot 
jB&hrh. L til. p. 371, edit Casaubon, in 8vo [c. 117] ). Livy (xxii. 49) is somewhat 
km bloody: he slaughters only 2700 horse and 40,000 foot. The Roman army 


w we have gained some faint light from Jerom (t. 1, d. 26 [Ep. 60, 16J and in 
Chron. p. *88 [ad arm. 2393]), Victor (in Epitome [47]), Oro&ius(l. viu c. 33, pt 
&54) f Jomandes (c. 27), Zosimus (1. iv. p. 230 [24]), Socrates (L iv. c. 38), Sozomen 
ft yu c. 40), Idatius (in Chron.). But their united evidence, if yeighed against 
Ammianus alone, is light and unsubstantial. 

™*[Ligendum generals ; the original is w <rrp«T*yw». 

voii. hi. 8 
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gj M P* king himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the battle. 

His attendants presented him with the fleetest horses ' of the 
Imperial stable, that would soon have carried him beyond tfah 
pursuit of the enemy. They vainly pressed him tOTeserve his 
important life for the future service of the republic.^ He OH)! 
declared that he was unworthy to survive so many of the 
bravest and most faithful of his subjects ; and the monarch 
was nobly buried under a mountain of the. slain. Let none, 
therefore, presume to ascribe the victory of the Barbarians to 
the fear, the weakness, or the imprudence, of the Homan troops. 
The chiefs and the soldiers were animated by the virtue of their 
ancestors, w'hom they equalled in discipline and the arts of war. 
Their generous emulation was supported by the love of glory, 
which prompted fhem to contend at the same time with heat 
and thirst, with fire and the sword ; and cheerfully to embrace 
an honourable death as their refuge against flight and infamy* 
The indignation of the gods has been the only cause of the 
success of our enemies." The truth of history may disclaim 
some parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled 
with the character of Valens or tlie circumstances of the battle ; 
but the fairest commendation is due to the eloquence, and still 
more to the generosity, of the sophist of Antioch. 07 

Gotha be- The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victoiy; 

SSL*** 1 ** but their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery 
that the richest part of the Imperial spoil had been within# the* 
walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to possess the reward of 
their valour ; but they were encountered by the remains of a« 
vanquished army with an intrepid resolution, which was the 
effect of their despair and the only hope of their safety. The 
walls of the city and the ramparts of the adjacent camp were 
lined with military engines, that threw' stones of an enormous 
weight ; and astonished the ignorant Barbarians by the noise 
and velocity, still more than by the real effects, of the clis* 
charge. The soldiers, the citizens, the provincials, the 
domestics of the palace, were united in the danger and in the 
defence ; the furious assault of the Goths was repulsed ; their 
secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered ; and, * 
an obstinate conflict of many hours, they retired to their tenlty^ 
convinced, by experience, that it would be far more advisable 
to observe the treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly 
stipulated with the fortifications of great and populous dtku, 

87 Li ban i us de uiciscend. Julian. Nece, c 3. m F&bncius, Bibliot. Grasc tOQL 
viGp. 146- 14* 
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' Aftef the hasty and impolitic massacre of three hundred 
deserters, an act # of justice extremely useful to the discipline 
of the Roman armies, the Goths indignantly raised the siege 
off Hadri&neple. The scene of war and tumult was instantly 
converted into a silent solitudes; the multitude suddenly dis- 
appeared ;**the sacred paths of the wood and mountains were 
marked with the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who 
sought a refuge in the distant cities of lllyricum and Macedonia; 
and the faithful officers of the household and the treasury 
cautiously proceeded in search of the emperor, of whose death 
they were still ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation 
rolled from the walls of Hadrianople to the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople. The Barbarians were surprised with the splendid 
appearance of the capital of the East, the height and extent 
OT the walls, the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens who 
UWpded the ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and 
land. While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inacces- 
sible beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of 
the gates by a party of Saracens , 98 who had been fortunately 
engaged in the service of Valuns. The cavalry of Scythia was 
forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and spirit of the 
Arabian horses ; theft- riders were skilled in the evolutions of 
irregular war ; and the Northern Barbarians were astonished, 
and dismayed, by the inhuman ferocity of the Barbarians of 
the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an 
Arab;* and the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the 
wound* expressed a horrid delight, while he sucked the blood 
of hia vanquished enemy . 119 The army of the Goths, laden with 
the spoils of the wealthy suburbs and the adjacent territory, 
slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the mountains which form 
the western boundary of Thrace. The important pass of Succi 
was* betrayed by the fear, or the misconduct, of Maurus ; and 
the Barbarians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend 
from the scattered and vanquished troops of the East, spread 

Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Saracens, whose 
v#»tious inroads were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt* 
The Christian faith had been lately introduced among a people, reserved, in a 
future age, to propagate another religion (Tillemom, Hist des Empereurs, t. v. p, 
104, *©6, 141. Mtfm Eccl. t. vi*. p. 593). 

••Crittitus quidam, nudus omnia prheter pubem, subraucumet lugubre strepens. 
Ammian. xxxi. 16, and Vales, ad loc. The Arabs often (ought naked ; a custom 
which may be ascribed to their sultry climate and ostentatious bravery. The 
deitiription of this unknown savage is the lively portrait of l>ery, a name so 
dreadful to the Christians of Syria. See Ockle/s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p 

73,84,87* 
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themselves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as 
fer as the confines of Italy and the Hadriatic Sea, 10 ® 

The Romans, who so coolly and so concisely mention the ac$fe 
jwag* ** of justice which were exercised by the legions , 1 ® 1 reserve their 
1,1 compassion and their eloquence for their own sufferings, wlftjjta 
the provinces were invaded and desolated by the afms of flip 
successful Barbarians. Tile simple circumstantial narrative (did 
such a narrative exist) of the ruin of a single town, of the mis- 
fortunes of a single family , 102 might exhibit an interesting and 
instructive picture of human manners ; but the tedious repetition 
of vague and declamatory complaints would fatigue the atten- 
tion of the most patient reader. The same censure may be 
applied, though not perhaps in an equal degree, to the profane 
and the ecclesiastical writers of this unhappy period ; that thd& 
minds were inflamed by popular and religious animosity ; and 
that the true size and colour of every object is falsified by the 
exaggerations of their corrupt eloquence. The vehement 
J^rom 108 might justly deplore the calamities inflicted^, by the 
Goths and their barbarous allies on his native countiy of 
Pannonia and the wide extent of the provinces, from the walls 
of Constantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps ; the rapes, the 
massacres, the conflagrations ; and, above all, the promnatkm 
of^he churches, that were turned into stables, and the eon- 
temptuous treatment of the relics of holy martyrs. But tile 
Saint is surely transported beyond the limits of nature* and 
history, when he affirms “ that, in those desert countries, naming 
was left except the sky and the earth ; that, after the dastruCr 
tion of the cities and the extirpation of the human races, the 
land was overgrown with thick forests and inextricable brambles; 

* 100 The senes of events may still be traced in the last pages -of Ammianus 
(xxid. 15, 16). Zosimus (L iv. p. 227, 231 [22, 24]), whom we are now reduced 
to chensh, misplaces the sally of the Arabs before the death of Valens. Eunapius 
fin Excerpt. Legat p 20 [fr. 42, F. H. G. iv. p. 32]) praises the fertility of Thrace, 
Macedonia, &c. 

vn Observe with how much indifference Caesar relates, in the Commentaries of 
the Gallic war : that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, who had yielded 
to his mercy (iii. 16); that he laboured to extirpate the whole nation of the 
Eburones (vu 31 sag.) ; that forty thousand persons were massacred at JBourge* ||r 
the just revenge of his soldiers, who spared neither age nor sef (vii. ay), &c, ,1 * 

108 Such are the accounts of the sack of Magdeburg, by the ecclesiastic amt HU 
fisherman, which Mr. Harte has transcribed (Hist, of Gustavus Adolphus, vtiiff. 
p. 313-320), with some apprehension of violating the dignity of history. > 

** Et vastatis urbibus, hominibusque mterfectis, solitudinem et raritaUm 
bestiarum quoque fieri , ei volat T tu*n, pisctumque : testis Illyricum est , testis Thracfe, 
testis in quo onus sum solum (°annonia); ubi praeter caelum et terrain, et crea- 
centes vepres, et condensa sylvanim cuncta ptrierunt. Tom. vii. p. 350 ad z « Cap) 
Sophonias; and tom. i. p. 26. [Ep. 60, 16.] 
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and that the universal desolation, announced by the prophet 
2Sfp|Mixii&h x was accomplished, in the scarcity of the beasts, the 
birds, and even of the fish These complaints were pronounced 
about twenty*years after the death ofValens; and the Illyrian 
pptiiices, which were constant^ exposed to the invasion and 
passage of the Barbarians, still continued, after a calamitous 
period of ten centuries, to supply new materials for rapine and 
destruction. Could It even be supposed that a large tract of 
country had been left without cultivation and without inhabit 
tants, the consequences might not have been* so fatal to the 
inferior productions of animated nature. The useful and feeble 
animals, which are nourished by the hand of man, might suffer 
and perish, if they were deprived of his protection ; but the 
blasts of the forest, his enemies, or his victims^ would multiply 
In the free and undisturbed possession of their solitary domain. 

The various tribes that people the air, or the waters, are still 
leas connected with the fate of the human species ; and it is 
highly probable that the fish of the Danube would have felt 
more terror and distress from the approach of & voracious pike 
than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

Whatever may ha\je been the just measure of the calamities 
of Europe, there was reason to fear that the same calamities jwrtfctyAa* 
would soon extend to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sdHfc 
of the Goths had been judiciously distributed through the 
cities iqf the East; and the arts of education .were employed to 
polish and subdue the native fierceness of their temper. In the 
d)»ace At about twelve years, their numbers had continually in- 
creased ; and the children, who, in the first emigration, were 
sent over the Hellespont, had attained, with rapid growth, the 
strength and spirit of perfect manhood. 104 It was impossible to 
conceal from their knowledge the events of the Gothic war ; 
and, as those daring youths had not studied the language of 
dissimulation, they betrayed their wish, their desire, perhaps 
their intention, to emulate the glorious example of their fathers. 

The danger of the times seemed to justify the jealous suspicions 
o#tbe provincials; and these suspicions were admitted as 
u^uestionable evidence that the Goths of Asia had formed 
a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public safety. 

The death of Valens had left the East without a sovereign ; 

tt*Etsnapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. ao [F. H. G. iv. d. 3a]) foolishly supposes a 
preternatural growth of the young Goths ; that he may mtnv’uce Catimus s armed 
men* Who sprung from the dragon’s teeth. &c. Such was the Greek eloquence 
of the times. » 
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a nd Julius, who filled the important station of mastev^g&neMd 
of the troops, with a high reputation of diligence and abiUtgr# 
thought it his duty to consult the senate of Constantinople; 
which he considered, during the vacancy of the throne, as tile 
representative council of the nation. As soon as he had obtained^ 
the discretionary power^of acting as he should judge molt 
expedient for the good of the republic, he assembled the principal 
officers ; and privately concerted effectual measures for the 
execution of his bloody design. An order was immediately 
promulgated thift, on a stated day, the Gothic youth should 
assemble in the capital cities of their respective provinces; 
and, as a report was industriously circulated that they were 
summoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and money, the 
pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resentment and perhaps 
suspended the motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed 
day, the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was carefrftly 
collected in the square, or Forum ; the streets and avenues 
w%re occupied by the Roman troops ; and the roofif of the 
houses were covered with archers and slingers. At the same 
hour, in all the cities of the East, the signal was given of indis- 
criminate slaughter ; and the provinces of , Asia were delivered, 
by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic enemy, who, 
few months, might have earned fire and sword from the 
Hellespont to the Euphrates. 105 The urgent consideration of 
the public safety piay undoubtedly authonse the violatjto of 
every positive law. How far that, or any other, consideration 
may operate to dissolve the natural obligations of humanity and 
justice is a doctrine of which I still desire to remain ignorant, 
nMMqim The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march towards 
SSmwiSk P* ains Hadrianople when he was informed, at first by the 
«K?£ 3 tXi> con ^ se ^ voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate 
miAui* 'reports of Victor and Richomer, that his impatient colleague 
had been slain in battle, and that two-thirds oi the Roman army 
were exterminated by the sword of the victorious Goths. What- 
ever resentment the rash and jealous vanity of his uncle might 
deserve, the resentment of a generous mind is easily subdued 
by the softer emotions of grief and compassion ; and even tike* 
sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming consider*- 
tion of the state of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, 

306 Am mi anus evidently approves this execution, efficacia velox et salularis, 
which concludes his work (xxxi. 16). Zosimus, who is curious and copious (l tv. 
p- 233-336 [afl), mistakes the date, and labours to find the reason why I utils 
did uot consult the emperor Theodosius, who had not yet ascended the thrOMl 
of the East. c 
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he was too weak to revenue his unfortunate colleague : and the 
valiant and modest youth felt himself unequal to the support 
of a sinking world. A formidable tempest of the Barbarians of 
Germany seemed ready to burst over the provinces of Gaul ; 
and the mind of Grati&n was oppressed ana distracted by the 
administration of the Western Empire^ In this important crisis, 
the, government of the East and the conduct of the Gothic 
war required the undivided attention of a hero and a statesman. 
A subject invested with such ample command would not long have 
preserved his fidelity to a distant benefactor ; and the Imperial 
council embraced the wise and manly resolution of conferring 
all obligation rather than of yielding to an insult. It was the 
wMt of Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of virtue ; 
but, at the age of nineteen, it is not easy for a prince, educated 
j$| the supreme rank, to understand the true characters of his 
ministers and generals. He attempted to weigh, with an im- 
partial hand, their various merits and defects ; and. whilst he 
checked the rash confidence of ambition, he distrusted the 
cautious wisdom which despaired of the republic. As each 
moment of delay diminished something of the power and 
resources of the nittye sovereign of the East, the situation of 
the times would not allow a tedious debate. The choice of 
Gratian was soon declared in favour of an exile, whose fatlfCr, 
only three years before, had suffered, under the sanction of his 
authority, an unjust and ignominious death.* The great Theo- 
dosius, a name celebrated in history and dear to the Catholic 
Ishurch , 106 was summoned to the Imperial court, which had 
gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace to the more 
secure station of Sirmium. Five months after the death of 
V&lens, the emperor Gratian produced before the assembled 
troops his colleague and (heir master ; who, after a modest, 
perhaps a sincere, resistance, was compelled to accept, amidst the 
general acclamations, the diadem, the purple, and the equal 
title of Augustus . 107 The provinces of Thrace, Asia, and 

a W A life of Theodosius the Great was composed in the last century (Pans, 
in 4to; 1680. in lamo), to inflame the mind of the young Dauphin with 
Catholic seat The author. Ftechier, afterwards bishop of Nismes, was a cde* 
bowed preacher; and his history is adorned, or tainted, with pulpit-eloquence » 
btft Be takes his learning from Baronius, and his principles from St Ambrose 
and St Augustm. [For recent works cp. Appendix i.l 

w Th© birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked in Picatus 
(la Panegyr. Vet ail. xo, xx, 12), Tbemtsims (Orat xiv. p. 182), Zosimus (L hr. 
ft #3* faa]), Augustin (de Civitat, Dei, v, 25), Orosms (1. vu. c. m). Sosomen ft 
Vll* c, a), Socrates (L v. c. a), Theodoret ( 1 . v. e 5), Philostorgius (1. ix. c. xy, with 
Godefroy, p. 393), the Epitome of Victor [48], and the Chronicles of Prosper, 
Idatius, and Marccllinus, in the Thesaurus Temporum of Scaliger. fEunap. fr. 48.) 
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Egypt, over which Valern had reigned, were resigned totfie 
administration of the new emperor; but, as 0 he was specialty 
intrusted with the conduct of the Gothic war^the Illyrian 
prefecture was dismembered and the two great dioceses of 
Dacia and Macedonia were added to the dominions of ttH 


Eastern empire . 108 ♦ 

itrftaMi The same province, and, perhaps, the same city , 100 which had 
wSw&tM given to the throne the virtues of Trajan and the talents of 
Hadrian, was the original seat of another family of Spania r d s, 
who, in a less foftunate age, possessed, near fourscore yean, the 
declining empire of Rome . 110 They emerged from the obscurity 
of municipal honours by the active spirit of the elder Theo- 
dosius, a general whose exploits in Britain and Africa hav* 
formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of Vala* 
(ton «■*] tinian. The son of that general, who likewise bore the flMflV' 
of Theodosius, was educated, by skilful preceptors, in the Bbe» 
studies of youth ; but he was instructed in the art of waj? by the 
tinder care and severe discipline of his father . 111 Cinder the 
standard of such a leader, young Theodosius sought glory and 
knowledge, in the most distant scenes of military action; 
enured his constitution to the difference of reasons and climates ; 
distinguished his valour by sea and land; and observed the 
vflfcous warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. His 
own merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, 
[aj>. ns] soon raised him to, a separate command; and in the station ot 
Duke of Meesia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians ; saved 
the province ; deserved the love of the soldiers ; and provoked 
the envy of the court . 112 His rising fortunes were soon blasted 
taJB.su) by the disgrace and execution of his illustrious father ; and 


^TilJemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 716, &c. [So*, vii. 4.] 
VJtalua, founded by Scipio Afncanus for his wounded veterans of JUfy. 
The ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, on the opposite bank rf the 
river. See the Hispama Illustrata of Nonius, a short, though valuable treatise. 
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IlmloKiui obtained, as a favour, the permission of setting to a 
private life in his native province of Spain. He displayed a firm 
temperate character in the ease with which he adapted 
himself to this new situation. His time was almost equally 
divided bejweed the town and Country : the spirit which had 
animated his public conduct was shewq in the active and affec- 
tionate performance of every social duty ; and the diligence of 
the' soldier was profitably converted to the improvement of his 
ample patrimony , 118 which lay between Valladolid and Segovia, 
in the midst of a fruitful district still famous foi*a most exquisite 
breed of sheep . 114 From the innocent but humble labours of 
his farm Theodosius was transported, in less than four months, 

| the throne pf the Eastern empire ; 115 and the whole period of 
t history of the world will not perhaps afforcTa similar example 
n elevation, at the same time, so pure and so honourable, 
princes who peaceably inherit the sceptre of their fathers 
claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure as it is absolutely 
distinct ♦from the merits of their personal characters. The 
subjects, who, in a monarchy or a popular estate, acquire the 
possession of supreme power, may have raised themselves, by 
the superiority eithej of genius or virtue, above the heads of 
their equals ; but their virtue is seldom exempt from ambition ; 
and the cause of the successful candidate is frequently staindS 
by the milt of conspiracy or civil war. Even in those govern- 
ment# which allow the reigning monarch to declare a colleague 
or a successor, his partial choice, which may be influenced by the 
hlitidest passions, is often directed to an unworthy object. But 
the most auspicious malignity cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in 
his obscure solitude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the 
hopes, of an ambitious statesman ; and the name of the Exile 
would long since have been forgotten, if his genuine and 
distinguished virtues had not left a deep impression in the Im- 
perial court. During the season of prosperity, he had been neg- 
lected; but, in the public distress, his superior merit was 
universally felt and acknowledged. What confidence must 
Jmve been reposed in his integrity, since Gratian could trust 
that a pious son would forgive, for the sake of the republic, the 


«*Ffccattis fin Pnncgyr. Vet. xii. 9) prefers the rustic life of Theodosius to that 
of Cincmnatus ; the one was the eftect of choice, the other of poverty. 

114 M. d’Anville (Geographic Ancietme, tom. i. p. 25) has fixed the situation of 
Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of GaJhcia, where Zosunus {iv. aa] and Idathis 
[in Corn. Chron. Hieron.] have placed the birth, or patrimony, of Theodosius. 

^•fRocalled from exile some months before his investiture he won a victocr 
over toe Sarmatians ; see above, c. xxv. note 157. Cp. Ifiand, p. 59. Js 
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murder of his father! What expectations must have been 
formed of his abilities to encourage the hope 'that & single SBff$ 
could save, and restore, the empire of the East! # Theodosftfes 
Cad.sw j$xl was invested with the purple in the thirty-third y6a!Jr of his age*' 
*** The vulgar gazed with admiration on the manly beauty of fats 

face, and the graceful majesty of his person, which they were 
pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of the emperor 
Trajan ; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in the qualities 
of his heart and understanding, a more important resemblance 
to the best and greatest of the Roman princes, 
wii fiimr It is not without the most sincere regret that I must now take 
!Sl!!SSS2 l<^ve of an accurate and faithful guide, who has composed the 
history of his own times without indulging the prejudices '^ 
passions which usually affect the mind of a contemporary. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who terminates his useful work with the 
defeat and death of Valens, recommends the more gloiioul 
subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful vigour and eloquence 
of the rising generation. 116 The rising generation was^lnot dis- 
posed to accept his advice or to imitate his example ; 117 and, 
in the study of the reign of Theodosius, we are reduced to 
illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus £>y the obscure hints 
of fragments and chronicles, by the figurative style of poetry or 
panegyric, and by the precarious assistance of the ecclesiastical, 
writers who, in the heat of religious faction, are apt to despise 
the profane virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscious of 
these disadvantages, which will continue to involve a consider* 
able portion of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, I shall 
proceed with doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly 
pronounce that the battle of Hadrianople was never revenged 
by any signal or decisive victory of Theodosius over the Bar- 
barians ; and the expressive silence of his venal orators may be 
confirmed by the observation of the condition and circumstances 
of the times. The fabric of a mighty state, which has been 

lw Let us hear Ammianus himself. Hose, ut miles quondam et Graecus, a 
principatu Caesar is Nervae exorsus, adusque Valentis mtcritum, pro virium explicavi 
mensuri: nunquam, ut arbitror, sciens, silentio ausus corrumpere vel mendacia 
Scribant reliqua potiores aetate doctnmsque florentes. Quos id, si libueri yag ^ 
gressuros, procudere linguas ad majores moneo stilos. Airimian. xxxi. rdf 1 ®S 
first thirteen books, a superficial epitome of two hundred and fifty-seven years, 
are now lost; the last eighteen, which contain no more than twenty-five yearSp 
still preserve the copious and authentic history of his own times. [Cp. voL a* 
Appendix i.] 

U7 Ammianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a profane history ilk 
the Latin lanV^age. The East, in the next century, produced some rhetorical 
historians, Zosimus, Oiympiodorus, Malchus, Candidus, &c. See Vossius de 
Historicis G a*cis, L ii. c. 18, de Historicis Latinis, L li. c. io, &C. 
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rtfm^dby the labours of successive ages, could Slot be ore*- 
tnmed by the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal power of 
m& Imagination did not exaggerate the real measure of the 
calamity. 'f'fte loss of forty thousand Romans, who fell in 
t)»e plains of Hadrianople, miglSt have been soon recruited in 
the populous provinces of the East, v*hich contained so many 
millions of inhabitants. The courage of a soldier, is found to 
be the cheapest, and most common, quality of human nature ; 
and sufficient skill to encounter an undisciplined foe might 
have been speedily taught by the care of thi surviving cen- 
turions. If the Barbarians were mounted on the horses, and 
equipped with the armour, of their vanquished enemies, the 
numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have supplied 
n&W squadrons of cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire 
W&m plentifully stored with magazines of offensive and defensive 
UUtis ; and the wealth of Asia might still have yielded an ample 
fund for the expenses of the war. But the effects which were 
produced by the battle of Hadrianople on the minds of the 
Barbarians, and of the Romans extended the victory of the 
former, and the defeat of the latter, far beyond the limits of a 
single day. A Gothic chief was heard to declare, with insolent 
moderation, that, for his own part, he was fatigued with 
daughter j but that he was astonished how a people who flefT 
before him Kke a flock of sheep could still presume to dispute 
the possession of their treasures and provinces . 118 The same 
lurrors which the name of the Huns had spread among the 
fifothic tribes were inspired, by the formidable name of the 
Goths, among the subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire. 11 ® 

If Theodosius, hastily collecting his scattered forces , had led 
them into the field to encounter & victorious enemy, his army 
would have been vanquished by their own fears ; and his rash- 
ness could not have been excused by the chance of success. 
But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he honourably 
deserved on this momentous occasion, conducted himself as 
the firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed his 
^headquarters at Thessalonica, the capital of the Macedonian rswi 
diocese ; 120 from whence he could watch the irregular motions 


3W Chrysostom , torn. i. p. 344, edit. Montfaucon. I have verified and examined 
this passage; but I should never, without the aid of Tiilemont (Hist, des Emp, 
tOWi. v. p* 15a), have detected an historical anecdote, in a strange medley of 
moral and mystic exhortations, addressed by the preacher of Antioch to a young 
widow. • 

U»Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. at [F. H. G. iv. p. 32]. 

MO See Godefroy’s Chronology of the I-aws. Codex Tbeodos. togi. i. Prole- 
gomen. p. xcix,-civ, [Cp. Cod. Theod. x. x, ia.] 
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of the ButarkuM) and direct the operations of his 
from the gates of Constantinople to the shor€a of tile liadlittttp. 
The fortifications and garrisons of the cities were rtrcngthenod ; 
and the troops, among whom a sense of order and discipline was 
revived, were insensibly emboldened by the confidence of their 
own safety. From thes$ secure stations, they were encouraged 
to make frequent sallies on the Barbarians, who infested, the 
adjacent country ; and, as they were seldofn allowed to engage 
without some decisive superiority either of ground or of numbers, 
their enterprises were, for the most part, successful ; and they 
were soon convinced, by their own experience, of the possibility 
of vanquishing their invincible enemies . 121 The detachments of 
these separate garrisons were gradually united into small armies ; 
the same cautious measures were pursued, according to Wn 
extensive and well-concerted plan of operations ; the events Of 
each day added strength and spirit to the Roman arms ; and tile 
artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most favour- 
able reports of the success of the war, contributed to subdue the 
pride of the Barbarians and to* animate the hopes and courage 
of his subjects. If, instead of this faint and imperfect outline, 
we could accurately represent the counsel* and actions of Theo- 
dosius, in four successive campaigns, there is reason to believe 
, *ttiat his consummate skill would deserve the applause of evety 
military reader. The republic had formerly been ‘saved by the 
delays of Fabius :»and, while the splendid trophies of Slfipio fn 
the field of Zama attract the eyes of posterity, the camps and 
marches of the Dictator among the hills of Campania may claftn 
a juster proportion of the solid and independent fame whieh 
the general is not compelled to share either with fortune or 
with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of Theodosius ; 
and the infirmities of his body, which most unseasonabfy 
languished under a long and dangerous disease, could not 
oppress the vigour of his mind or divert his attention from tike 
public service . 122 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces was 
r the work of prudence rather than of valour : the prudence o$ 

i»[They were assisted by a pestilence. Cp. Ambrose, Epist 15. ap/Migne, 
*6, p. 955. J ... 

"“Most writers insist on the illness and long repose of Theodosios at Tbes- 
salonica : Zosimus, to diminish his glory; jomandes, to favour the Goths; ***** 
the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his baptism. 

128 Compare Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 181) with Zosimus (L iv. p, [sk]), 
Jomandes (A xxvii. p. 649), and the prolix Commentary of M. de Boat (Hut. 
des Peuples, &c., tom. vi. p. 477-553). I'hc Chronicles of I dados and Marcel- 
lihus allud^ in general terms, to magna certamma, magna mu It ague praeha, Th$ 
fwo epithets are not easily reconciled. [For chronology, cp. Appendix 8.] 
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iw seconded by fortune ; end the emperor new 
fo£)§d tsb wile, #nd to improve, every favourable circumstance. 

Sk «• the superior genius of Fritigem preserved the union, 
and directed the motions, of the Barbarians, their power was not 
inadequate* to the conquest of i great empire. The death of 
that hero, the predecessor and master of the renowned Alaric, 
relieved an impatient multitude from the intolerable yoke of 
discipline and discretion. The Barbarians, who had been re- 
strained by his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates 
of their passions ; and their passions were sefdom uniform or 
consistent. An army of conquerors was broken into many 
disorderly bands of savage robbers ; and their blind and 
irregular fury was not less pernicious to themselves than to their 
enemies . 134 Their mischievous disposition was shewn in the 
destruction of every object which they wanted strength to 
SWfaove or taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed, with im- 
provident rage, the harvests or the granaries, which soon after- 
wards Bbcame necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit $f 
discord arose among the independent tribes and nations, which 
had been united only by the bands of a loose and voluntary 
alliance. The troops of the Huns and the Alani would naturally 
upbraid the flight of the Goths who were not disposed to use 
with moderation the advantages of their fortune ; the ancienf 
jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the V isigoths could not long be 
taispCtyded ; and the haughty chiefs still remembered the insults 
tad injuries which they had reciprocally offered, or sustained. 

While the nation was seated in the countries beyond the Danube. 

The progress of domestic faction abated the more diffusive 
sentiment of national animosity ; and the officers of Theodosius 
were instructed to purchase with liberal gifts and promises the 
fetreat, or service, of the discontented party. The acquisition 
of Idodar, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold 
and faithful champion to the cause of Rome. The illustrious 
deserter soon obtained the rank of master- general , with an im- 
portant command; surprised an army of his countrymen whopanm*] 
^were immersed in wine and sleep ; and, after a cruel slaughter 
of the astonished Goths, returned with an immense spoil, and 
four thousand waggons, to the Imperial camp . 135 In the hands 


[Some bands made raids into Epirus (Nicopolis capitulated to them ; Euna- 
pitts, fr. 50), and Greece (which was defended by one Theodore, C. I. A. iii 636).) 

^Zosimus ( 1 . iv. p. 23a [25]) styles him a Scythian, a n->mc which the more 
twent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. [See Gregory Nax. Ep. 
zs6$ Ifiand, Kaiser Theodosios der Grosse. p. 70. There is no authority for Jhe 
patement that he was 41 of the royal blood of the Amali • 
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of a skilful politician, the most different means may be success- 
fully applied to the same ends : and the pe&ce of the empire, 
which had been forwarded by the divisions, was accomplished 
by the re-union of the Gothic nation. Athanario^who had been 
SSSEwuSl a patient spectator of these extraordinary events, was at length 
ftml »* driven, by the chance qf arms, from the dark recesses of the 
woods of Caucaland. 126 He no longer hesitated to pass the 
Danube ; and a very considerable part of the subjects of Friti- 
gem, who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, were 
easily persuaded 1 to acknowledge for their king a Gothic Judge, 
whose birth they respected and whose abilities they had 
frequently experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit 
of Athanaric ; anjl, instead of leading his people to the field of 
battle and victory, he wisely listened to the fair proposal of ill 
honourable and advantageous treaty. Theodosius, who was 
acquainted with the merit and power of his new ally, c tin* 
descended to meet him at the distance of several miles from 
Cte. m Constantinople ; and entertained him in the Imperial cSty, with 
the confidence of a friend and the magnificence of a monarch. 
"The Barbarian prince observed, with curious attention, the 
variety of objects which attracted his notice, and at last bfttk 0 
out into a sincere and passionate exclamation of wonder. I now 
IShold (said he) what I never could believe, the glories of this 
stupendous capital ! and, as he cast his eyes around, he viewed, 
and he admired, • the commanding situation of the citf, thi 
strength and beauty of the walls and public edifices, the 
capacious harbour, crowded with innumerable vessels, thb 
perpetual concourse of distant nations, and the arms and disci* 
pline of the troops. Indeed (continued Athanaric), the emperor 
of the Romans is a god upon earth ; and the presumptuous man, 
who dares to lift his hand against him, is guilty of his psi 
blood/* 127 The Gothic king did not long enjoy this splendid 
and honourable reception ; and, as temperance was not th£ 
virtue of his nation, it may justly be suspected that his mortal 
disease was contracted amidst the pleasures of the Imperial 

12 * [Hauha-land (— Highland) acc to Zcuss. Somewhere in Siebenbllrgen ?] ? 

J^The reader will not be displeased to see the onginal words of lornandes or 
the author whom he transcribed. Regiam urbem mgrcssiis ewt, miransoye, Bn, 
inquit, cemo quod saepe mcredulus audiebam, faraam videlicet tantm urfats, Et 
hue illuc oculos volvens, nunc situm urbis commeatumque navium, nun© moenia 
Clara prospectans, mintur ; populosque diversarum gentium, quasi font© in uno 
e diversis jpartibus scatumente undA, sic quoque militeni ordmatum a*piciens, 
Deus, inquit,%st sine dubio terrenus sine dub. terr. est] imperator, et qutsquh 
adversus eura manura movent, ipse sm sanguinis reus existit. Jornandes (c, 
xxv.n. p. 65#) proceeds to mention his death and funeral ' 
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banquets. But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid 
benefit from the death, than he could have expected from the 
most faithful services, of his ally. The funeral of Athanaric 
was perfornfe^with solemn rites in the capital of the East ; a 
stately monument was erected to his memory ; and his whole 
army, won by the liberal courtesy aryl decent grief of Theo- 
dosius, enlisted under the standard of the Roman empire. 128 
Thh submission of sogreat a body of the Visigoths was produc- 
tive of the most salutary consequences ; and the mixed influence 
of force, of reason, and of corruption became *e very day more 
powerful and more extensive. Each independent chieftain 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from tne apprehension 
that an obstinate delay might expose him, alone and unprotected. 

Ip the revenge, or justice, of the conqueror.* The general, or 
father the final, capitulation of the Goths may be dated four 

S rs, one month, and twenty-five days, after the defeat and 
th of the emperor Valens. 122 

The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved 55J3£t3VSf 
the oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the^gj yw^ 
voluntary retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax ; whose restless spirit 
had prompted them^to seek new scenes of rapine and glory. 

Their destructive course was pointed towards the West ; but we 
must be satisfied with a very obscure and imperfect knowledge* 
of their various adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled several 
of tbe # German tribes on the provinces of Gaul ; concluded, and 
apon violated, a treaty with the emperor Gratian ; advanced 
Into the unknown countries of the North ; and, after an interval JSJ 1 * AJ) * 
of more than four years, returned, with accumulated force, to 
the banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited 
with the fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and the 
soldiers, or at least the historians, of the empire no longer 
re^dgniaed the name and countenances of their former 
enemies . 180 The general, who commanded the military and 
naval powers of the Thracian frontier, soon perceived that his 
superiority would be disadvantageous to the public service; 

..and that the Barbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet and 

** Jprnandes, c. xxviii. p 6^0. Even Zosimus (l iv. p 246 [34]) JS compelled 
to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so honourable to himself, and so bene* 


to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so honourable to himself, and so bene- 
ficial to the public. 

** The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of Mat »us (Chron. Scaliger. pt 


£ 9 ) are stained with contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of Themistius 
It a compliment to Peace, and the consul Saturninus (a.d. 383). • [Cp. Seech, 
Hermes, xL p. 67.] r on 

T& [Agf. n] X«v#uth Wttflrt* «y*«#<rro#'. ZosimUS, 1 * iv. p. ® 5 a 
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legions, would probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies whom he sent 
Into the Gothic camp allured the Barbarians into a iat&l snarg. 
They were persuaded that, by a bold attempt %hey might 
surprise, in the silence and darkness of the night, tfye sleeping 
army of the Romans ; apd the whole multitude was hastily 
embarked in a fleet of three thousand canoes. 181 The bravest 
of the Ostrogoths led the van ; the main body consisted of the 
remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; ana the women and 
children securely* followed in the rear. One of the nights with- 
out a moon had been selected for the execution of their design; 
and they had almost reached the southern bank of the Danube, 
in the firm confidence that they should find an easy landing 
and an unguarded camp. But the progress of the Barbarians 
was suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle : a triple line 
of vessels, strongly connected with each other, and which 
formed an impenetrable chain of two miles and a half along 
tBe river. While they struggled to force their way* in the 
unequal conflict, their right rcuik was overwhelmed by the 
irresistible attack of a fleet of gallies, which were urged down 
the stream by the united impulse of oars and of the tide. Tbe 
weight and velocity of those ships of war broke, and sank, 
*$&*d dispersed, the rude and feeble canoes of the Barbarians ; 
their valour was ineffectual ; and Alatheus, the king, or general, 
of the Ostrogoths^ perished with his bravest troops either by 
the sword of the Romans or in the waves of the Danube.^ The 
last division of this unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite 
shore ; but the distress and disorder of the multitude rendered 
them alike incapable either of action or counsel ; and they 
soon implored the clemency of the victorious enemy. On this 
occasion, as well as on many others, it is a difficult task to 
reconcile the passions and prejudices of the writers of the'we 
of Theodosius. The partial and malignant historian who xn^H 
represents every action of his reign affirms that the exnpeioi* 
did not appear in the field of battle till the Barbarian* had 
been vanquished by the valour and conduct of his lieutenaxit. t 

1,1 1 am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian nam e* to tb% 
fi*v 4 £vA« of tbe Barbarians, the single trees hollowed into the shape of a boat , 
t p+votvkmr . Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 353 [ 3 ^ 3 - 

Ausi Danuvium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
# In lintres fregere nemus , ter mill e ruebant 
Per fluvmm plenae cuneis immanibus alni 
* Claudiaa, in ir. Cons. Hon. 6*3. 
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Promotiift. 1 * 3 The flattering poet, who celebrated, in the court 
onKonodus, the glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the gjjjgjhj* 
victory jio the personal prowess of Theodosius ; and almost insinu- ▲jd.m.cm. 
ates that thp King of the Ostrogoths was slain by the hand of” 1 
the emperor. he truth of his^pry might perhaps be found in a 
just mediuih between these extreme and contradictoiy assertions. 

The original treaty, which fixed the settlement ot the Goths, 
ascertained their privileges and stipulated their obligations,! 
would illustrate the 'history of Theodosius and his successors.? 

The series of their history has imperfectly pregerved the spirit ££ 
and substance of this singular agreement. 184 The ravages of 
War and tyranny had provided many large tracts of fertile but 
uncultivated land for the use of those Barbarians who might 
not disdain the practice of agriculture. A ruvnierous colony of 
the Visigoths was seated in Thrace ; the remains of the Ostro- 
goths were planted in Phrygia and Lydia ; their immediate 
wiknts were supplied by a distribution of corn and cattle ; and 
their future industry was encouraged by an exemption frogi 
tribute, 1 ® 5 during a certain term of years. The Barbarians 
would have deserved to feel the cruel and perfidious policy of 
the Imperial court, if they had suffered themselves to be dis- 
posed through the* provinces. They required, and they 
obtained, the sole possession of the villages and distriejg^ 
assigned for their residence ; they still cherished and pro- 
pagated their native manners and language ; asserted, in the 
oosoiiUof despotism, the freedom of their don*estic government ; 
and acknowledged the sovereignty of the emperor, without sub- 
mitting to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and magistrates 
of Kpme. The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and families were 
still permitted to command their followers in peace and war; 
but the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals of the 

tP^ZosmittS, 1. iv. p. 253*255 [38' He too frequently betrays his poverty of 
judgment by disgracing the most serious narratives with trifling and incredible 
circumstances. [Tie duplicates the invasion of Odothaeus, cp. iv. 35 with 38J 

**• — — Odothaei Regis optma 

Rettuht Ver. 632 '. 

The opima were the spoils which a Roman general could only w sn from the king, 

* or general, of the enemy Whom he had slain with his own hands, and no more 
than three such examples are celebrated in the victorious ages of Rome [Had 
Odothreus been slam by Theodosius, Claudian would not have been content to 
insinuate iu] 

m See The mist i us, Orat xvi. p. 21 x. Claudian (in Eutrop. L iu 152) mentions 
the Phiygian colony : 

Ostrogothis colitur mistisque Grutbungis 

Phryx ager • 

and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus and Hernaus. 

**• [So Mr. Hodgkin, who discusses the treaty at length ; 1. p. 3 ia d 

vol. in. 9 • 
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Goths were appointed and removed at the^ pleasure of* the 
emperor. An army of forty thousand Goths was maintained 
for the perpetual service of the empire of the *Esst $ and those 
haughty troops, who assumed the title of Fcederpfh nr allies, 
were distinguished by their *gold collars, liberal pay, and 
licentious privileges. Their native courage was iifiproved by 
the use of arms and the knowledge of discipline ; and, while 
the republic was guarded, or threatened, by the doubtfol sword 
of the Barbarians, the last sparks of the military flame were 
finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans . 186 Theodosius 
had the address to persuade his allies that the conditions of 
peace which had been extorted from him by prudence and 
necessity were the voluntary expressions of his sincere friend- 
ship for the Gothic nation . 137 A different mode of vindication 
or apology was opposed to the complaints of the people ; who 
loudly censured these shameful and dangerous concessions. 1 *® 
The calamities of the w r ar were painted in the most lively 
colours ; and the first symptoms of the return of qp&er, &f 
plenty, and security, were diligently exaggerated. The 
advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some appearance 
of truth and reason, that it was impossible to extirpate so 
many warlike tribes, who were rendered desperate by the loss 
their native country ; and that the exhausted provinces 
would be revived by a fresh supply of soldiers and husbandmen. 
The Barbarians still wore an angry and hostile aspect ; but the^ 
experience of past times might encourage the hope that they 
would acquire the habits of industry and obedience ; that their 
manners would be polished by time, education, and the influence 
of Christianity ; and that their prosperity would insensibly 
blend with the great body of the Roman people . l9v 


138 Compare Jornandes (c x\ 27), nho marks the condition and number Of the 
Gothic Fcederati t with Zosimus (1. iv. p. 2^8 [40]), who mentions their golden 
collars; and Pacatus (in Panegyr Vet xiu 37), who applauds, with false Of 
foolish joy. their bravery and discipline. [The first extant text in which /tadwty ltfK f 
is used of the Goths is Cod Theod vn 13, 16 a D. 406; cp. Hodgkin, i. 314.] 

137 Amator pacis generisque Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by the Gothic 
historian (c. xxix,). who represents his nation as innocent, peaceable men, slow to . 
anger, and patient of ij unes. According! to Livy, the Romans conquered the world " 
in their ow n defence. 

138 Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discontented with tlk# 
Christian reigns), see the grave representations which Syncsius addresses to the 
emperor Arcadius (de Regno, p. 25, 26, edit. Petav.). The philosophic btsboptaf 
Cyrene was near enough to judge; and he was sufficiently removed from the 
temptation of fear or flattery. 

133 Themisnus (Orat. xvi. p. 21 1, 212) composes an elaborate and rational 
applogy [partly translated by Mr. Hodgkin, i. 316 , which is not, however. 
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■ Notwithttancftng these specious arguments and these sanguine * 
expectations, it jras apparent to every discerning eye that the' 
Goths would long remain the enemies, and might soon become 
#te conquerors, of the Roman empire. Their rude and insolent 
behaviour exposed their contempt of the citizens and pro- 
vincials, ^hom they insulted with impunity . 140 To the zeal and 
valour of the Barbarians Theodosius* was indebted for the suc- 
cess of his arms ; but their assistance was precarious ; and they 
were sometimes seduced by a treacherous and inconstant dis- 
position to abandon his standard at the moment when their 
service was the most essential. During the civil war against 
Maximus, a great number of Gothic deserters retired into the 
morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent provinces, and 
obliged the intrepid monarch to expose his^ person, and exert 
Ids power, to suppress the rising flame of rebellion . 141 The public 
apprehensions were fortified by the strong suspicion that these 
tumults were not the effect of accidental passion, but the result 
of deep and premeditated design. It was generally belie' ed 
that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace with an hostile 
and insidious spirit ; and that their chiefs had previously bound 
themselves, by a solemn and secret oath, never to keep faith with 
the Romans ; to maftitain the fairest shew of loyalty and friend- 
ship, and to watch the favourable moment of rapine, of conquest 
and of revenge. But, as the minds of the Barbarians were not in- 
sensible to the power of gratitude, several of the Gothic leaders 
sincefely devoted themselves to the service of the empire, or, 
at least, of the emperor ; the whole nation was insensibly 
divided into two opposite factions, and much sophistry was em- 
ployed in conversation and dispute, to compare the obligations 
of their first and second engagements. The Goths, who con- 
sidered themselves as the friends of peace, of justice, and of 
Rome, were directed by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and 
honourable youth, distinguished above the rest of his country- 
men by the politeness of his manners, the liberality of his 
sentiments, and the mild virtues of social life. But the more 


exempt from the puerilities of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could only charm the wild 
beasts of Thrace ; but Theodosius enchanted the men and women whose predeces- 
sors in the same country had torn Orpheus m pieces, Ac. 

^.Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allowance of bread, 
to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier : to 2*v#««or was the guilt of the 

people. Libanius, Orat. x». p. 304, edit. Morel 

141 Zo*imus, l. iv. p, 367-271 [48, 49]. He tells a long and ridiculous story of the 
adventurous prince who roved the country with only five horsemen *of a spy whom 
they detected, whipped, and killed in an old woman’s cottage, Ac. [Gilldenpenmng, 
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numerous faction adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who 
inflamed the passions, and asserted the independence, , of his 
warlike followers. On one of the solemn festivals, when the 
chiefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial table, they 
were insensibly heated by wine** till they forgc^€he usual re-* 
straints of discretion and respect ; and betrayed, in th£ presence 
of Theodosius, the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The 
emperor, who had been the reluctant witnessjof this extraordinary 
controversy, dissembled his fears and resentment, and soon dis- 
missed the tumultuous assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and ex- 
asperated by the insolence of his rival, whose departure from the 
palace might have been the signal of a civil war, boldly followed 
him ; and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. Their 
companions flew t£ arms ; and the faithful champion of Rome 
would have been oppressed by superior numbers, if he had not 
been protected by the seasonable interposition of the Imperial 
guards . 142 Such were the scenes of Barbaric rage which dis- 
graced the palace and table of the Roman emperor ; and. as the 
impatient Goths could only be restrained by the firm and temperate 
character of Theodosius, the public safety seemed to depend on 
the life and abilities of a single man . 143 

« 

Compare Eunapms (in F-xcerpt. Legat p ax, 22 [fr. 60, F. H G. iv. p. 41J) 
with Zosimus (1 iv p 079 [56]) The difference of circumstances and names 
must undoubtedly be applied to the same story. Fravitta. or 'TravittO, was 
afterwards consul (a d 4*31). and still continued his faithful service to theArldest v 
son of Theodosius (Tillemont, Hist des I mpcreurs, tom v. p 467). Priulf'* 

15 called Knulph by Eunapius. The conspiracy seems to have been formed by the 
Arian Goths. Fra\itta was a leader of pagan Goths. The date seems to fcxf 
during the preparation for the war with Eugemus. Cp. Gtildcnpenning, p. ai 8 *} 

243 Les Goths ravagerent tout depu.s le I M nut>e jusqu'au Bosphore ; exiermininetlt 
Valens et son arm£e ; et ne repasserent le Danube que pour abandonner faff reuse 
solitude qu’iis avoient faite (CEuvtps de Montesquieu, tom. 111. p. 479; Considera- 
tions sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decadence des Romains, c. xvii. ), 
The president Montesquieu seems ignorant that the Goths, after the defeat of 
Valens, never abandoned the Roman territory. It is now thirty years, says 
Claudia n (de Bello Getico [Gothico , Ihrt and Koch], 166 [/<?£■. 169J, &C., A.JX 
404 [rather 402]). 

Fix quo jam patrios gens hare oblita Triones, 

Atque Istrum transvecla semel, vestigia fixit 

'I hreicio funesta solo 

The error is inexcusable ; since n disguises the principal and # immediate cause of ' 
the fall pf the Western Empire of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Death of Gralian — Ruin of Arianism — St. Ambrose — First Civil 
JjVar, against Maximus — Character, Administration, and 

Penance of Theodosius — Death of Valeniinian II . — Second 
Civil War, against Eugenius — Death of Theodosius 

The fame of Gratian, before he had accomplished the twentieth ohsra«i«mt 
year of his age, was equal to that of the most celebrated princes. atpmtS 0 
His gentle and amiable disposition endeared him to his private ajxhmm 
friend^ the graceful affability of his manners engaged the affec- 
tion of the people : the men of letters, who enjoyed the liber- 
ality, acknowledged the taste and eloquence, of their sovereign; 
his valour and dexterity in arms were equally applauded by the 
soldiers ; and the clergy considered the humble piety of Gratian 
as the first and most useful of his virtues. The victory of Colmaj^ 
had delivered the West from a formidable invasion ; and the 
grateful provinces of the East ascribed the merits of Theodosius 
to thfc author of his greatness and of the public safety. Gratian 
jwirvived those memorable events only four or five years ; but he 
survived his reputation ; and, before he fell a victim to rebellion, 
he had lost, in a great measure, the respect and confidence of 
the Roman world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct may notmstoMi 
he imputed to the arts of flattery which had besieged the son of 
Valentin ian from his infancy ; nor to the headstrong passions 
which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. A more 
attentive view of the life of Gratian may perhaps suggest the 
true $ause of the disappointment of the public hopes. His 
apparent virtues, instead of being the hardy productions of ex- 
perience and adversity, were the premature and artificial fruits 
of a* royal education. The anxious tenderness of his father was 
continually employed to bestow on him those advantages which 
he might perhaps esteem the more highly, as he himself had 
been deprived oi them ; and the most skilful masters of every 
science and of every art had laboured to form the mind a »d 
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body of the young prince. 1 The knowledge i$hich they pain* 
fully communicated was displayed with ostentation and cele- 
brated with lavish praise. His soft and tractable disposition 
received the fair impression of their judicious precepts, and the 
absence of passion might easily be mistaken for^he strength of 
reason. His preceptors gradually rose to the rank dnd conse- 
quence of ministers of stite ; 2 * and, as they wisely dissembled 
their secret authority, he seemed to act with firmness, with 
propriety and with judgment, on the most important occasions 
of his life and jteign. But the influence of this elaborate 
instruction did not penetrate beyond the surface; and the 
skilful preceptors, who so accurately guided the steps of their 
royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble and indolent charac- 
ter the vigorous ‘and independent principle of action which 
renders the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to 
the happiness, and almost to the existence, of the hero. As 
soon as time and accident had removed those faithful counsellors 
from the throne, the emperor of the West insensibly descended 
to the level of his natural genius ; abandoned the reins of 
government to the ambitious hailds which were stretched for- 
wards to grasp them ; and amused his leisure with the most 
frivolous gratifications. A public sale of <avour and injustice 
«mts instituted, both m the court and in the provinces, by the 
worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it was made 
cad. 380] sacrilege to question. 8 .The conscience of the credulous prince 
was directed by saints and bishops, 4 * * who procured an Imperial 
edict to punish as a capital offence, the violation, the neglect, <MP 


i Valentinian ■was less attentive to the religion of his son, since he entrusted [c. 
A.D. 364] the education of Grattan to Ausonius, a professed Pagan (MCm. de 
PAcac&mie des Inscriptions, tom x\. p. 125-138) [But in Ilia poem the 
Ephtmerts( before 367 a n ; Schenkl, Pref to his ed. of Ausonius in M. H/G.) 
he poses not only as a Christian, but as an orthodox Christian.] The 
fame of Ausonius condemns the taste of his age. 

s [Dedmus Magnus j Aus *mus was successive Jy promoted to the PrtetomnjpMfe* 
fecture of Daly (A D 377) and of Gaul (a d 378), cp Aus. 11. 2. 4a, prsefectus GaUlt 
et Libyae et Latio, and was at length invested w tch the consulship (a.i». 370). He 
expressed his gratitude in a servile and insipid piece of flattery (Actio Graft iarum, 
p. 699-736) which has survived more worthy productions. [This statement as to 
the prefectures of Ausonius is not quite accurate, cp. Appendix 1.] 

#Disputare de principal! judino non oportet. feu nlegii cnira instar «st 
dubitarc, an is djgnus sit, quern d< gent mipcr.it or. Codex Justinian. 3 . ix. tit* 
xxix* leg. 3 [2, ed. KriigciJ 'I his convenient law was revived and promulgatad 
after the death of Gratian by the fet ble court of Milan. 

4 Ambrose qpmposed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on the faith df 

the Trinity; and Tillemont (I fist, des hmperrurs, tom. v. p. 158, 169) ascribes 

to the archbishop the merit of Gratian s intolerant laws. 
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even the ignorance of the divine law . 5 Among the various arts £*.». awj 
Which had exercised the youth of Gratian, he had applied him* 
self with singular inclination and success to manage the horse, 
to draw tte bow, and to dart the javelin ; and these qualifica- 
tions, which might be useful toea soldier, were prostituted to the 
viler purposes of hunting. Large pa^ks were enclosed for the 
Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked with every species of 
wild beasts ; and (Jj-atian neglected the duties, and even the 
dignity, of his rank, to consume whole days in the vain display 
of his dexterity and boldness in the chase, Tihe pride and wish 
of the Homan emperor to excell in an art m which he might be 
surpassed by the meanest of his slaves reminded the numerous 
spectators of the examples of Nero and Commodus ; but the chaste 
and temperate Gratian was a stranger to their monstrous vices ; 

Stud his hands were stained only with the blood of animals . 6 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character inmmtaBttf 
the eyes of mankind, could not have disturbed the security of trMpuuL 
his reign, if the army had not been provoked to resent their ** 
peculiar injuries. As long as the young emperor was guided by 
the Instructions of his masters, he professed himself the friend 
and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his hours were spent in the 
familiar conversation of the camp ; and the health, the comforts, 
the rewards, the honours, of his faithful troops appeared to law 
the object of his attentive concern. Hut, after Gratian more 
fteejy indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he 
natirildly connected himself with the most dexterous ministers 
of his favourite amusement. A body of the Alani w as received 
into the military and domestic serv ice of the palace ; and the 
admirable skill which they were accustomed to display in the 
unbounded plains of Scythia was exercised, on a more narrow 
theatre, in the parks and inclosures of Gaul. Gratian admired 
tho talents and customs of these favourite guards, to whom 
alone he entrusted the defence of his person : and, as if he meant 
to insult the public opinion, he frequently shewed himself to the 
soldiers and people, with the dress and arms, the long bow, the 
» 

8 Qui divinsc lcgis sanctitatem [aut] nesciendo omittunt [/<%». confundunt] aut 
negligendo violant ct offendunt, sacrilegium committunt. Codex Justmian. L ix. 
it. xxrx._leg. x. Theodosius indeed may claim his share in the merit of this com* 
prehensive law. 

®Amraianus (xxxi. xo) and the vounger Victor [Epit 47] acknowledge the 
virtues of Gratian, and accuse, or rather lament, his degenerate taste. The odious 

r allel of Commodus is saved by “licet incruentus " ; and perhaps Phi lost orgius 
x. c. xo, and Godefroy, p. 41a) had guarded with some similar reserve the 
comparison of Nero. 

• 
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sounding quiver, and the fur garments of a Scythian warrior. 
The unworthy spectacle of a Homan prince wlu> had renounced 
the dress and manners of his country filled th£ minds Mrf the 
legions with grief and indignation . 7 Even the Germans, so 
strong and formidable in the armies of the empire, affected to 
disdain the strange and horrid appearance of the savages of the 
North, who, in the space of a few years, had wandered from the 
banks of the Volga to those of the Seine. AJoud and licentious 
murmur was echoed through the camps and garrisons of the 
West ; and, as tjae mild indolence of Gratian neglected to 
extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the want of love 
and respect was not supplied by the influence of fear. But the 
subversion of an established government is always a work of 
some real, and of much apparent, difficulty ; and the throne of 
Gratian was protected by the sanctions of custom, law, religion, 
and the nice balance of the civil and military powers, which had 
been established by the policy of Constantine. It is not very 
important to inquire from what causes the revolt of Britain was 
produced. Accident is commonly the parent of disorder; the 
seed of rebellion happened to fall on a soil which was supposed 
to be more fruitful than any other m tyrants and usurpers ; 8 the 
legions of that sequestered island had beert* long famous for a 
spirit of presumption and arrogance ; 9 and the name of Maximus 
in was proclaimed by the tumultuary but unanimous voice both 
of the soldiers and of the provincials. The emperor, or v the 
rebel, for his title 'was not yet ascertained by fortune, #as a 
native of Spain, the countryman, the fellow-soldier, and the # 
rival of Theodosius, whose elevation he had not seen without 
some emotions of envy and resentment. The events of his life 
had long since fixed him in Britain ; and I should not be un- 
willing to find some evidence for the marriage which he is said 
to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord ' of 
Caernarvonshire . 10 But this provincial rank might justly be con- 

7 Zosimus (1 iv p 247 [c 35]) and the younger Victor [tb ] ascribe the rcvtxhjh 
tion to the favour of the Alani and the discontent of the Roman troops. Dura 
exercitum negligeret, et paucos ex Alanis, quos mgenti auro ad se transtulerat, 
anteferret veteri ac Romano mihti 

8 Britannia fertihs provmcia tyrannorum, is a memorable. expression used by 
Jerom in the Pelagian controversy, and variously tortured m the disputes of OUT 
national antiquaries The revolutions of the last age appeared to justify thte 
image of the sublime Bossuet, “cette isle, plus orageuse que les mers qui l’environ- 
nent ". 

•Zosimus says of the British soldiers, ruiv aWmv arr*VTwv nkiov av&a&«itf 
vtKtofitvavt [tb. *Ausonius describes Maximus as armigeri sub nomine lixa , Ord* 
urb, nob . 1. 70]. 

la Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel may still be seen at Caer- 
segont, now <£aer-narvon (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. 1. p. 168, from Rowland** 
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ftidered as a «tatf of exile and obscurity ; and, if Maximus had 
d&taiis&d any civil or military office , he was not invested with 
the authority either of governor or general 11 His abilities, and 
even his jptegrity, are acknowledged by the partial writers of 
the age; and the merit must indent have been conspicuous, 
that could extort such a confession in favour of the vanquished 
enemy of Theodosius. The discontent of Maximus might in- 
cline him to censure the conduct of his sovereign, and to en- 
courage, perhaps without any views of ambition, the murmurs 
of the troops. But in the midst of the tumult he artfully, or 
modestly, refused to ascend the throne ; and some credit appears 
to have been given to his own positive declaration that he was 
compelled to accept the dangerous present of the Imperial 
purple . 13 

But there was a danger likewise in refusing the empire ; andrughta** 
from the moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance toantfn 
his lawful sovereign, he could not hope to reign, or even to live, 
if he confined his moderate ambition within the narrow limits 
of Britain. He boldly and wisely resolved to prevent the 
designs of Gratian : the youth of the island crowded to his 
standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army, which 
were long afterwards remembered as the emigration of ia TT 
considerable part of the British nation . 13 The emperor, in his 
peaceful residence of Paris, was alarmed by their hostile 
approach ; and the darts which he idly wasted on lions and 
bears might have been employed more honourably against the 
rebels. But his feeble efforts announced his degenerate spirit 

Mona Antiqua). The prudent reader may not perhaps be satisfied with such 
Welsh evidence. 

WCambden (vol. i. introduct. p. ci.) appoints him governor of Britain ; and the 
father of our antiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. Pacatus and 
&osiinus had taken some pains to prevent this error, or fable ; and I shall protect 
myself by their decisive testimonies. Regali habitu exuUm suum illi exules orbes 
induerunt (in Panegyr. Vet xn. 23), and the Greek historian, still less equivocally, 
avrbf (Maximus) 4e ov4i apld)*' *vti fiov erv\« nf>ot\0*>v (1. iv. p. 248 [c. 35 ]) 

"Suipicius Severus, Dialog, ii. 7, Orosius, L vu. c. 34, p. 556. They both 
acknowledge fSuipicius had been his subject) his innocence ana merit It is 
singular enough that Maximus should be less favourably treated by Zosimus, the 
partial adversary of his rival. 

** Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Bntan. Eccles. p. 107, 108) has diligently 
collected the legends of the island and the continent The whole emigration 
consisted of 30.000 soldiers, and 100,000 plebeians, who settled m Bretagne. 

Their destined brides, St Ursula with 11,000 noble, and 60000 plebeian, virgins, 
mistook their way ; landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly Aurdered by the 
Huns. But the plebeian sisters have been defrauded of their equal honours ; and. 

What is still harder, John Trithemius presumes to mention the cktldnen of these 
British virgins. 
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and desperate situation, and deprived him cf the resources 
which he still might have found in the support of his subjects 
and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing # the march 
of Maximus, received him with^joyful and loyal acclamations ; 
and the shame of the desertion was transferred from the people 
to the prince. The troops whose station more immediately 
attached them to the service of the palaoe abandoned the 
standard of Gratian the first time that it was displayed in the 
neighbourhood of (Paris. The emperor of the West fled towards 
Lyons, with a train of only three hundred horse ; and in the 
cities along the road, where he hoped to find a refuge, or at 
least a passage, he was taught, by cruel experience, that every 
gate is shut against the unfortunate. Yet he might still have 
reached in safety the dominions of his brother, and soon have 
returned with the forces of Italy and the East, if he had not 
suffered himself to be fatally deceived by the perfidious governor 
of ♦he Lyonese province. Gratian was amused by protestations 
of doubtful fidelity and the hopes of a support which could not 
be effectual, till the arrival of Andragathius, the general of the 
cavalry of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That resolute 
officer executed without remorse the orders^ or the intentions, 
<*£>the usurper. Gratian, as he rose from supper, was delivered 
JUxasM** into the hands of the assassin ; and his body was denied to the 
pious and pressing entreaties of his brother Valentinian. 1 * The 
death of the emperor was followed by that of his powerful 
gjjjuwH general Mellobaudes, the king of the Franks ; who maintained, * 
to the last moment of his life, the ambiguous reputation which 
is the just recompense of obscure and subtle policy . 16 These 
executions might be necessary to the public safety ; but the 
successful usurper, whose power was acknowledged by ail the 
provinces of the West, had the merit and the satis&ction of 
boasting that, except those who had perished by the chance of 
war, his triumph was not stained by the blood of the Homans. 1 * 

M Zosimus ( 1 . iv. p. 248, 249 [c 35]) has transported the death of Gratian ftom 
Ltigdunum in Gaul (Lyons) to Smgidunum in Maesta. Some hints may be 
extracted from the Chronicles ; some lies may be detected In.Sozomen (L vii. c. 
13) and Socrates ( 1 . v. a 11). Ambrose is our most authentic evidence (tout, i 
Enarrat. in Psalm lxi p 961 [ed. Migne, 1 p. 1 173 . tom. u. epist xxiv. p, 888 f*& ii 
1035J, & c *» deObitu Vaicntiman. Con sola t. No. 28, p. itSa [it. u. 1368]). 

fsPacatus (xii. 28) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery is marked hi 
Prospers Chronicle, as the cause of the rum of Gratian. Ambrose, who bus 
occasion to exculpate himself, only condemns the death of Valiio, a faithful 
servant of Gratufn (tom. 11. epist. xxiv. p. 891, edit Benedict {Migne, H* p. 1039$. 

M JHe protested, nullum ex adversarns nisi in acie occubuisse. Sulp. Severn, 
In Vit. B Marlin, c. 23. The orator of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and there* 
fore weighty, praise on his clemency. Si cui ille, pro ceteris sceleribus sttis, minus 
crudelu fuisse videtur (Panegyr. Vet. xii. 28). 
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Til© events qf this revolution had passed in such rapid i 

succession that* it would have been impossible for Theodosius toSRm 
march to* the relief of his benefactor, before he received theSSw 
intelligence of. his defeat anct death. During the season ofwr 
sincere grief, or ostentatious mouriyng, the Eastern emperor 
isms interrupted by the arrival of the principal chamberlain of 
Maximus ; and the choice of a venerable old man, for an office 
which was usually exercised by eunuchs, announced to the 
court of Constantinople the gravity and temperance of the 
British usurper. The ambassador condescended to justify, or 
excuse, the conduct of his master, and to protest in specious 
language that the murder of Gratian had been perpetrated, 
Without his knowledge or consent, by the precipitate zeal of the 
soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to offer 
Theodosius the alternative of peace or war. The speech of the 
ambassador concluded with a spirited declaration that, although 
Maximus, as a Roman and as the father of his people, would 
choose rather to employ his forces in the common defence of 
the republic, he was armed and prepared, if his friendship 
should be rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the empire of 
the world. An immediate and peremptory answer was required ; 
but it was extremely difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on tlXOr 
important occasion, either the feelings of his own mind or the 
expectations of the public. The imperious voice of honour and 
gratftude called aloud for revenge. From the liberality of 
Gratian he had received the Imperial diadem : his patience 
would encourage the odious suspicion that he was more deeply 
sensible of former injuries than of recent obligations ; and, if 
he accepted the friendship, he must seem to share the guilt, of 
the assassin. Even the principles of justice and the interest of 
society would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of Maxi- 
mus ; and the example of successful usurpation would tend to 
dissolve the artificial fabric of government, and once more to 
replunge the empire in the crimes and calamities of the preced- 
ing age. But, as the sentiments of gratitude and honour 
should invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, they 
may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign by the sense of 
superior duties ; and the maxims both of justice and humanity 
must permit the escape of an atrocious criminal, if an innocent 

K *ple would be involved in the consequences of his punishment. 

e assassin of Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, 
the most warlike provinces of the empire; the East -was 
exhausted by the misfortunes, and even by the sudfcess, of the 
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Gothic war ; and it was seriously to be apprehended, that, 
alter the vital strength of the republic had been wanted ill a 
doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble conqueVor would 
remain an easy prey to the Barbarians of the.Nort^. The®© 
weighty considerations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his 
resentment and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But he 
stipulated that Maximus should content himself with the 
possession of the countries beyond the Alps. The brother of 
Gratian was confirmed and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, 
Africa, and the Western Illyricum ; and some honourable 
conditions were inserted in the treaty, to protect the memory 
and the laws of the deceased emperor . 17 According to the 
custom of the age, *the images of the three Imperial colleagues 
were exhibited to the veneration of the people : nor should it 
be lightly supposed that, in the moment of a solemn reconcilia- 
tion, Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of perfidy and 
revenge . 18 • 

The contempt of Gratian for the Roman soldiers had exposed 
him to the fatal effects of their resentment. His profound 
^ veneration for the Christian clergy was rewarded by the applause 
and gratitude of a powerful order, which hits claimed, in every 
«sge, the privilege of dispensing honours both on earth and in 
heaven . 19 The orthodox bishops bewailed his death and their 
own irreparable loss ; but they were soon comforted * by 
the discovery that' Gratian had committed the sceptrfc of 
the East to the hands of a pnnce whose humble faith snd^ 
fervent zeal were supported by the spirit and abilities of a 
more vigorous character. Among the benefactors of the 
church, the fame of Constantine has been rivalled by the 
glory of Theodosius. If Constantine had the advantage of 
erecting the standard of the cross, the emulation of his 
successor assumed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy and 
of abolishing the worship of idols in the Roman world. Theo- 
dosius was the first of the emperors baptized in the true faith of 
the Trinity. Although he was bom of a Christian family, the 
maxims, or at least the practice, of the age encouraged him to 

17 Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavU hostis (tom. it, 
epist. xvii. p. 827). 

“Zosimus, 1 . iv. p 251, 252 [c. 37]. We may disclaim his odious suspicions; 
but we cannot reject the treaty of peace which the friends of Theodosius halt 
absolutely forgotten, or slightly mentioned. [His name, afterwards erased, can 
be discovered along with Valent, it. and Theodosius on an inscription, C I, L. 8, ayj 

lf Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to his pupil Gratian an high 
and respectablfi place in heaven (tom. 11. de Obit. vaL Consol, p. 1x93). 
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delay the ceremony of his initiation ; till he was admonished of 
the dasager of defay by the serious illness which threatened his 


life towards the end of the first year of his reign. Before he 
again toolc the field against thp Goths, he received the sacra- 
ment of ^baptism 20 from Ac noli us, the orthodox bishop of 


ment of ^baptism 20 from Aenolius, the orthodox bishop of 
Thessalonica ; 21 and, as the empercA* ascended from the holy 
font, still glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he 
dictated a solemn edict, which proclaimed his own faith and 
prescribed the religion of his subjects. “ It is our pleasure (such 
is the Imperial style) that all the nations ^t&iich are governed [ias] 
by our clemency and moderation should steadfastly adhere to 
the religion which was taught by St. Peter to the Romans ; 
which faithful tradition has preserved ; arid which is now pro- 
fessed by the pontiff Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of 
Alexandria, a man of apostolic holiness. According to the 
discipline of the apostles and the doctrine of the gospel, let us 
belieyp the sole deity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost$ under an equal majesty and a pious Trinity. We 
authorise the followers of this doctrine to assume the title of 
Catholic Christians ; and, as we judge that all others are 
extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamous name 
of Heretics ; and declare that their conventicles shall no longej: 
usitfB the respectable appellation of churches. Besides the 
condemnation of Divine justice, they must expect to suffer the 
sevens penalties which our authority, guided by heavenly 
wisdom, shall think proper to inflict upon them." 22 The faith 
of a soldier is commonly the fruit of instruction rather than of 
inquiry ; but, as the emperor always fixed his eyes on the 
visible land-marks of orthodoxy, which he had so prudently 
constituted, his religious opinions were never affected by the 
specious texts, the subtle arguments, and the ambiguous creeds of 
the Arian doctors. Once indeed he expressed a faint inclination 
to converse with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who lived 
In retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. 22 * But 
the dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of the 

•For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen (1. vu. c. 4), Socrates (L v. c. 6) 
and Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v p. 738). 

•Ascolius, or Acholius [so Ambrose ; Ascholius in Socr. and So comen], was 
honoured by the friendship and the praises of Ambrose ; who styles him, mtxnts 
fidei atque sanctitaus (tom. 11. epist. xv. p. 820), and afterwards celebrates his 
mad and diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &c. (episL xvi. p. 8aa ) ; a 
virtue which does not appertain either to a wall, or a buhop. 

• Codex Theodos. L xvi. tit. i, leg. a, with Godefroy's Commentary, tom. vl* 
fK 5-9. Such an edict deserved the warmest praises of Baromus, aureara sanctioned 
edkstum pi uni et salutare. — Sic itur ad astra. a 

•* (See above, p. xa, n. 37.] 
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empress Flaccilla, who trembled for the salvation of her huabsiauti 
and the mind of Theodosius was confirmed hy a theologies! 
argument, adapted to the rudest capacity. He had lately 
bestowed on his eldest son Arcajlius the name and honours m 
Augustus ; and the two princes were seated on a stately throne 
to receive the homage of thfeir subjects. A bishop, Amphilochius 
of Iconium, approached the throne, and, after saluting with due 
reverence the person of his sovereign, he accosted the royal 
youth with the same familiar tenderness which he might have 
used towards a plebeian child. Provoked by this insolent 
behaviour, the monarch gave orders that the rustic priest 
should be instantly driven from his presence. But, while the 
guards were forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic had 
time to execute his design, by exclaiming with a loud voice, 
"Such is the treatment, O emperor! which the King of 
heaven has prepared for those impious men who affect to 
wo^phip the Father but refuse to acknowledge the r equal 
majesty of his divine Son ”, Theodosius immediately embraced 
the bishop of Iconium, and never forgot the important lesson 
which he had received from this dramatic parable. 23 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arian* 
jggi ; and, in a long interval of forty years, 24 the faith of the 
princes and prelates who reigned m the capital of the Bast 
was rejected in the purer schools of Rome and Alexandria. 
The arch i episcopal throne of Macedonius, which had been 
polluted with so much Christian blood, was successively filled 
by Eudoxus and Damophilus. Their diocese enjoyed a free * 
importation of vice and error from every province of the 
empire; the eager pursuit of religious controversy afforded a 
new occupation to the busy idleness of the metropolis ; and we 
may credit the assertion of an intelligent observer, who de- 
scribes, with some pleasantry, the effects of their loquacious 
seaL "This city,” says he, "is full of mechanics and slaves, 
who are all of them profound theologians, and preach In the 
shops and in the streets. If you desire a man to cnange a piece 
of silver, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the 
Father ; if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told by way of 


** Sozomen, 1 . vii. c. 6 Theodoret.l v c. 16. Til lemon t is displeased (M6m» 
Eccl&. tom. vi. p. 6 27, 628) uith the terms of “ rustic bishop/' "obscure &tf\ 
Yet 1 must take leave to think that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects 
of inconsiderable^magnitude in the Roman empire. 

u Sozomen, L vii. c. 5. Socrates, 1 . v. c. 7. Marcellin. in Cbron. The account 
of forty years must be dated from the election or intrusion of Eusebius, who 
wisely exchanged the bishopric of Nicoraedia for the throne of Ccmsuntiaople. 
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mblj that the Son Is inferior to the Father ; and, if yon enquire 
whether the bhtti is ready, the answer is that the Son was 
made out pf nothing .” 26 The heretics of various denotnina- 
tions subsisted in peace under ^the protection of the Arians of 
Constantinople ; who endeavoured to secure the attachment of 
those obscure sectaries ; while they Abused, with unrelenting 
severity, the victory which they had obtained over the followers 
of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns of Con- 
stantius and Valens, the feeble remnant of ^he Homoousians 
was deprived of the public and private exercise of their religion; 
and it has been observed, in pathetic language, that the 
scattered flock was left without a shepherd, to wander on the 
mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious wolves . 29 But, as 
their seal, instead of being subdued, derived strength and 
vigour from oppression, they seized the first moments of im- 
perfect freedom, which they acquired by the death of Valens, 
to form themselves into a regular congregation under (He 
conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappadocia, aw fty 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzeri , 27 were distinguished above all 1 *** 1 * 
their contemporaries 28 by the rare union of profane eloquence 
and of orthodox pifety. These orators, who might sometimes 
be compared, by themselves and by the public, to the mo^, 
celebrated of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties of 
the w strictest friendship. They had cultivated, with equal 
ardofhr, the same liberal studies in the schobls of Athens ; they 
Md retired, with equal devotion, to the same solitude in the 
deserts of Pontus ; and every spark of emulation, or envy, 
appeared to be totally extinguished in the holy and ingenuous 
breasts of Gregory and Basil. But the exaltation of Basil, from 
a private life to the archiepiscop&l throne of Caesarea, dis- 


®See Tortins Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p, 71. The party- 
third (27th ap. Migne] Oration of Gregory Nazianren affords indeed some similar 
ideas, even some still more ridiculous ; but I have not yet found the wards of this 
remarkable passage, which I allege on the faith of a correct and liberal scholar. 
[But see Appendix 9.) 

••See the thirty-second [42nd ap. Migne] Oration of Gregory Nazi amen, and the 
account of his own life, which he has composed in 1800 iambics. Yet every plyr- 
ikian is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature of the disease which he has cureB 
W J confess myself deeply indebted to the tuv lives of Gregory Namnzen, 
composed, with very different views, by Tillemont (M£m, Eccies. tom. ix. p. 305- 
«6o, 698-731) and Le Clerc (BibhotfiAque Umverselle, tom. xvni. p. 1-198). 
[Ullmann, Gregor von Nazianz, 1825 ; Benoit, S. Gregoire de Nazianze, 1884*] 

* Unless Gregory Naxianzen mistook thirty years in his own age ; he was bom, 
as well as his mend Basil, about the year 320. The preposterous chronology of 
Stxidas has been graciously received ; because it removes the scandal of Gregory’s 
father, a saint likewise, begetting children, after he became a bishop (Tillem, Mem. 
Eccl6s, tom. ix. p. 693-697)* • 
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covered to the world, and perhaps to himself the pride of ||if 
character ; and the first favour which he condescended %o 
bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps wa^ intended, 
as a cruel insult . 29 Instead of employing the superior taleztts 
of Gregory in some useful and conspicuous station, the haughty 
prelate selected, among *the fifty bishoprics of his extensive 
province, the wretched village of Sasima , 80 without water, 
without verdure, without society, situate at the junction erf 
p&uMtXaai?} three highways, ^nd frequented only by the incessant passage 
of rude and clamorous waggoners. Gregory submitted with 
reluctance to this humiliating exile ; he was ordained bishop 
of Sasima; but he solemnly protests that he never consum* 
mated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. He 
afterwards consented to undertake the government of his 
native church of Nazianzus , 31 of which his father had been 
bishop above five-and- forty years. But, as he was still conscious 
th$t he deserved another audience and another theatre, he 
AoNgtotb* accepted, with no unworthy ambition, the honourable invitation 
which was addressed to him frohi the orthodox party of Con* 
gjjwgwSrstantinople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was enter- 
tained in the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the 
jgjost spacious room was consecrated to the uses of religious 
worship; and the name of Anastasia was chosen to express the 
resurrection of the Nicene faith. This private conventicle^ 

® Gregory’s Poem on his own Life contains some beautiful lines (tom. i». jx 8),^ 
which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of injuicd and lost friendship: 

. . . novot koi vol \6ytvv, 

'Op, 6 <rrry 6 ^ r« rat avvttrr 10? 

Nov? ei? e v ap 4 »o iv . . 

At*<nce 3 acrrou ir avra, tppiirrai 
A Spat <fr(pov<r at ra? w a A aid? iAtruJa? {4—7-4831, 

in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic complaint 
to her friend Hermia 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared. 

The sister’s vows, &c. 

Shakespeare had never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen, he was ignorant of 
the Greek language ; but his mother-tongue, the language of Nature, is the — 
in Cappadocia and in Britain. 

•This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazianxen (torn, ii 
de VitA suA, p. 7, 8 [Migne, 3, p 1059]). Its precise situation, forty-nine miles from 
Archelais [Ale Serail, and thirty-two from Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus (p. 144, edit. Wessehng) 

91 The name of Nazianzus has been immortalized by Gregory; but his native 
town, under the Greek or Roman title of Diocaesarea (Tillemont, M 4 m. EccMa . 
tom. ix. p. 692), is mentioned by Pliny (vl 3I, Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itromr* 
Wesseling, p. 799). It appears to have been situate on the edge of IsaariNU 
fa Au>**urap 4 *v bklyti roAt?, as Gregory calls Nazianzus, is mote northerly ~ 
Gibbon supposed, lying on the road from Icomurn to Tyana ; about six 
due east of Arohelais; Ramsay, Asia Minor, 285.] 
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afterwards com^rted into a magnificent church ; and the 
credulity of tlie succeeding age was prepared to believe the 
miracles ahd visions, which attested the presence, or at least 
the protection,, of the Mother of God . 82 The pulpit of the 
Anastasia was the scene of the labour and triumphs of Gregory 
Masiaiixen ; and, in the space of two years, he experienced all 
the spiritual adventures which constitute the prosperous or 
adverse fortunes of a missionary . 83 The Arians, who were 
provoked by the boldness of his enterprise* represented his 
doctrine as if he had preached three distinct and equal Deities ; 
and the devout populace was excited to suppress, by violence 
and tumult, the irregular assemblies of the Athanasian heretics* 
From the cathedral of St. Sophia there issued a motley crowd 
"of common beggars, who had forfeited their claim to pity ; 
of monks, who had the appearance of goats or satyrs ; and of 
women, more terrible than so many Jezebels ”, The doors of 
the Anastasia were broke open ; much mischief was per- 
petrated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and, 
as a man lost his life in the affray, Gregory, w ho was summoned 
the next morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction 
of supposing that Ife publicly confessed the name of Christ* 
After he was delivered from the fear and danger of a foreigti* 
enemy, his infant church was disgrac ed and distracted by intes- 
tine^ taction. A stranger who assumed the name of Maximus** 
and fhe cloak of a Cynic philosopher, insinuated himself into 
f the confidence of Gregory ; deceived and abused his favourable 
opinion ; and, forming a secret connexion with some bishopa of 
Egypt, attempted by a clandestine ordination to supplant his 
patron in the episcopal scat of Constantinople. These mortifi- 
cations might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian missionary to 
regret his obscure solitude. Hut his fatigues w*ere rewarded by 
the daily increase of his fame and his congregation ; and he 
enjoyed the pleasure of observing that the greater part of his 

* See Dueange, Constant. Christiana, 1. iv p 141. 142. Tbe #**« **'•#«* of 
Socotnen (L vii c. is interpreted o mean the Virgin Mary. [The site of the 
Church of Anastasia, S.W. of the Hipood-ome, is marked now by the mosque of 
Mehmed Pasha Djemi; see Paspa*As, M tXrfrot, 369J 

*> nUemont (M<£m. Ecctes. tom. tx. p 432, &c ) diligently collects, enlarges and 
explains the oratorical and poetical hints o Gregory himself. 

*He pronounced an oration (tom 1 Orat. xxni. p 400 f — xxv * Wignc, gx 
itq/? *W }) in his praise*, bet after their quarrel the name of Maximus was changed 
into that of Heron (see jerom, tom. i, in Catalog. Scnpt. Eccles p: 301). I touch 
Slightly on these obscure and personal squabbles. [For an account of Maximus, 
sue Hodgkin, i. 346 sqg. Cp. also J, Draseke, Z. f. Wiss. Theoiogie, 36(1893), 
P* 

VOIi. III. 10 
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numerous audience retired from his sermons satisfied with the 
eloquence of the preacher 85 or dissatisfied with the manifold 
imperfections of their faith and practice. 86 
x«tno*Arun- The Catholics of Constantinople were animated ijith joyful 
«5sttMp£i. confidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; and they 
jok my, impatiently waited the effects of his gracious promise. Thelif 
hopes were speedily accomplished ; and the emperor, as soon 
as he had finished the operations of the campaign, made his 
(aw.*] public entry into c the capital at the head of a victorious army* 
The next day after his arrival, he summoned Damophilus to 
his presence, and offered that Arian prelate the hard alternative 
of subscribing the Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, to 
the orthodox believers, the use and possession of the episcopal 
palace, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches of 
Constantinople. The zeal of Damophilus, which in a Catholic 
saint would have been justly applauded, embraced, without 
habitation, a life of poverty and exile, 37 and his removal was 
immediately followed by the purification of the Imperial City. 
The Arians might complain, with some appearance of justioe* 
that an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries should usurp 
the hundred churches, which they were* insufficient to fill; 
^whilst the far greater part of the people was cruelly excluded 
from every place of religious worship. Theodosius was still 
inexorable : but, as the angels who protected t&e Catjiolic 
cause were only visible to the eyes of faith, he prudentljf rein- 
forced those heavenly legions with the more effectual aid of 
temporal and carnal weapons ; and the church of St. Sophia 8 * 
was occupied by a large body of the Imperial guards. If the 
mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he must have felt 
a very lively satisfaction, when the emperor conducted him 
through the streets in solemn triumph ; and, with his Own 
hand, respectfully placed him on the archiepiscopal throne of 

35 Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii. carmen lx. p. Til 
fed. Migne, 3, p. 1254]) describes his own success with some human complacency. w 
Vet it should seem, from his familiar conversation with his auditor St. Jerora 
(tom. i. Epist. ad Nepotian, p. 14 [ep. 52 ; Migne, i. p. 534]), that the preacher 
understood the true value of popular applause. 

36 Lachrymae auditorum, laudes tu.x sint, is the lively and judicious advice of 
St Jerom [tb.J. 

» Socrates (L v. c. 7) and Sozomen (1 vn. c. 5) relate the evangelical words and 
actions of Damophilus without a word of approbation. He considered, says 
Socrates, that it is difficult to resist the powerful ; but it was easy, and would have 
been profitable^ to submit . [Date of entry of Theodosius, 14th Nov., idadus, 
Fast. C. ; but 24th Nov., acc. to Pasch Chron. and Socrates, v, 6, which 
Clinton accepts and Hodgkin supports.] 

*[Not St# Sophia, which was not yet the chief church, but the Church q t the 
Twelve Apostles ; see Plan in voL 11. p. 149.] 
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Constantinople. JBut the saint (who had not subdued the 
i mperf ections of human virtue) was deeply affected by the 
mortifying 'consideration that his entrance into the fold was 
thet of a yolf, rather than of a shepherd ; that the glittering 
OfltkS, which surrounded his person- were necessary for his 
safety; and that he alone was the object of the imprecations 
of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was impossible 
for him to despise. He beheld the innumerable multitude, 
of either sex and of every age, who crowded the streets, the 
windows, and the roofs of the houses ; he heard the tumultuous 
voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and despair ; and Gregory 
fotrly confesses that, on the memorable day of his installation, 
the capital of the East wore the appearance of a city taken by 
storm, and in the hands of a Barbarian conqueror. 39 About 
six weeks afterwards, Theodosius declared his resolution of 
expelling, from all the churches of his dominions, the bishops 
and thoir clergy who should obstinately refuse to believe, 
at least to profess, the doctrine of the council of Nice. His 
lieutenant Sapor was armed with the ample powers cf a 
general law, a special commission, and a military force; 40 and 
this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so much 
discretion and vigour that the religion of the emperor was 
established, without tumult or bloodshed, in all the provinces 
of th$ East. The writings of the Arians, jf they had been 
'permitted to exist, 41 would perhaps contain the lamentable 
^cny of the persecution which afflicted the church under the 
reign of the impious Theodosius ; and the sufferings of their 
holy confessors might claim the pity of the disinterested reader. 
Yet there is reason to imagine that the violence of zeal and 
revenge was, in some measure, eluded by the want of resistance ; 
and 'that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed much less 
firmness than had been exerted by the orthodox party under 
the reigns of Constantius and Valens. The moral character 
and conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been governed 

* See Gregory Narhuuen, tom. iL de VM suA, p. si, aa [1 1331 sqq l For 
ths of pos t eri t y, the bishop of Constantinople records a stupendous prodigy, 
la the month of November, it was a cloudy morning, but the sun broke forth 
when the procession entered the church. 

*Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret alone (1. v. c. a) has mentioned 
this important commission of Sapor, which TiUemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. 
v. p. 2®$) Judiciously removes from the reign of Grattan to that of 1 heodosius. 

41 1 do not reckon Philostorgius, though he mentions (L ix. c. 19) the expulsion 
of Damophllus. The Eunomian historian has been carefully stramed^through an 
ocl^dOKSem 
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by the same common principles of nature *1)4 religion ; but a 
very material circumstance may be discovered/ which tended 
to distinguish the degrees of their theological fi|ith. Both 
parties in the schools, as well &b in the temple*, acknowledged 
and worshipped the divme majesty of Christ ; and, as we 
always prone to impute our own sentiments and passions to the 
Deity, it would be deemed more prudent, and respectful tn 
exaggerate, than to circumscribe, the adorable perfection* of 
the Son of God> The disciple of Athanasius exulted in the 
proud confidence that he had entitled himself to the divine 
favour ; while the follower of Arius must have been tormented 
by the secret apprehension that he was guilty, perhaps, of an 
unpardonable offence, by the scanty praise, and parsimonious 
honours, which he bestowed on the Judge of the World. The 
opinions of Arianism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind; 
but the doctrine of the Nieene Creed, most powerfully recom- 
mended by the merits of faith and devotion, was much better 
adapted to become popular and successful in a believing age* 
Ttowindi The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the 
«bMgL jux assemblies of the orthodox clergy induced the emperor to 
convene, at Constantinople, a synod of oiie hundred and fifty 
bishops, who proceeded, without much difficulty or delay, to 
complete the theological system which had been established 
in the council of l£ice. The vehement disputes of the fourth 
century had been chiefly employed on the nature of the Son of % 
God ; and the various opinions, which were embraced concern- 
ing the Second , were extended and transferred, by a natural 
analogy, to the Third , person of the Trinity. 42 Yet it was found, 
or it was thought, necessary, by the victorious adversaries of 
Arianism, to explain the ambiguous language of some respect- 
able doctors ; to confirm the faith of the Catholics ; and to 
condemn an unpopular and inconsistent sect of Macedonian^ 
who freely admitted that the Son was consubstantial to thf 
Father, while they were fearful of seeming to acknowledge th# * 
existence of Three Gods. A final and unanimous sentence waa 
pronounced to ratify the equal. Deity of the Holy Ghost ; the* 
mysterious doctrine has been received by all the nations a nd , 

«Le Clerc has given a curious extract {Bibliothique UniverseUe, tom. xvilL p. 
91-105) of the theological sermons which Gregory Nazianien pronounced at 
Constantinople against the Am ns, Eunomtans, Macedonians, Sea He tells the 
Macedonians, who deified the Father and the Son, without the Holy Ghost, that 
they might well be styled Tnthcists as Dilketsis. Gregory himself was almost a 
Tntbetst ; and hts monarchy of heaven resembles a weU-reguUutd ariaocracy. 
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all tlie churches •of the Christian world ; and their grateful 
reverence has assigned to the bishops of Theodosius the second 
ranle among the general councils. 4 * Their knowledge of 
religions tjpth may have beeif preserved by tradition, or it 
may have been communicated by inapiration ; but the sober 
evftjenee of history will not allow much weight to the personal 
authority of the fathers of Constantinople. In an age when 
the ecclesiastics had scandalously degenerated from the model 
of apostolical purity, the most worthless and cofrupt were always 
the most eager to frequent, and disturb, the episcopal assemblies. 
The conflict and fermentation of so many opposite interests and 
tempers inflamed the passions of the bishops ; and their ruling 
passions were the love of gold and the love of dispute. Many 
of the same prelates who now applauded the orthodox piety 
of Theodosius had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, 
their creeds and opinions ; and m the various revolutions of 
the chufch and state, the religion of their sovereign was the 
rule of their obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended 
his prevailing influence, the turbulent synod was blindly impelled 
by the absurd or selfish motives of pride, hatred, and resentment. 
The death of Melefius, which happened at the council of 
Constantinople, presented the most favourable opportunity of 
terminating the schism of Antioch, by suffering his aged rival, 
Panlirys, peaceably to end his days in the episcopal chair. 

“'The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblemished* But 
cause was supported by the Western churches ; and the 
bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs of 
discord by the hasty ordination of a perjured candidate , 44 
rather than to betray the imagined dignity of the East, which 
had been illustrated by the birth and death of the Son of God. 
Such unjust and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest 
members of the assembly to dissent and to secede ; and the 
clamorous majority, which remained masters of the field of 

49 The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs m the Vatican: 
but the popes had long hesitated, and their hesitation perplexes, and almost 
staggers, the humble Tillemont (M£m Eccl^s. tom. ix. p 499. 500). [It had no 
good claim to be ecumenical, for the 150 bishops present were entirely from the 
eastern provinces of the Empire. It put forward no new doctrines, but simply 
reasserted the Nicene Creed. See Gwatktn, Studies of Ariamsm, p 262.] 

u Before the death of Meletius, six or eight of his most popular ecclesiastics, 
among whom was Flavian, had ttijured % for the sake of peace, the bishopric of 
Antioch (Soromen, L vii. c. tt. Socrates, 1 . v. c. 5). Tdlemonj thinks it his 
duty to disbelieve the story ; out he owns that there are many circumstances in the 
life Of Flavian which seem inconsistent with the praises of Chrvsostonr and the 
dMtWUrter of a saint (M£m* Ecctes, tom, x. p. 541), [Gregory of Nyssa pronounced 
the funeral oration on Meletius.] 
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battle, could be compared only to wasps or magpies, to a flight 
of cranes, or to a flock of geese. 46 

A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfavourable a picture 
B*TM*of of ecclesiastical synods has be&i drawn by the partfjd hand of 
S3£~ some obstinate heretic o^some malicious infidel. But the name 
AJ> * m of the sincere historian who has conveyed this instructive lesson 

to the knowledge of posterity must silence* the impotent mur- 
murs of superstition and bigotry. He was one of the moat 
pious and eloquent bishops of the age ; a saint and a doctor Of 
the church ; the scourge of Arianism, and the pillar of the ortho* 
dox faith ; a distinguished member of the council of Constant 
tinople, in which, after the death of Meletius, he exercised the 
functions of president : in a word — Gregory Nazianzen himself. 
The harsh and ungenerous treatment which he experienced; 1 * 
instead of derogating from the truth of his evidence, aflbfdi an 
additional proof of the spirit which actuated the deliberations 
of the synod. Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed the 
pretensions which the bishop pf Constantinople derived from 
the choice of the people and the approbation of the emperor. 
But Gregory soon became the victim of malice and envy. The 
bishops of the East, his strenuous adherents, provoked by bis 
w moderation in the affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, without 
support, to the adverse faction of the Egyptians ; who disputed 
the validity of hi? election, and rigorously asserted th^obso* 
patfcC MMttoflete canon that prohibited the licentious practice of episcopal 
translations. The pride, or the humility, of Gregory prompted, 
him to decline a contest which might have been imputed to 
ambition and avarice ; and he publicly offered, not without some 
mixture of indignation, to renounce the government of a church 
which had been restored, and almost created, by his labours. 
His resignation was accepted by the synod, and by the emperor, 
with more readiness than he seems to have expected. At the 
time, when he might have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his vic- 
tory, his episcopal throne was filled by the senator Nectarius ; 

48 Consult Gregory Nazianxen, de VitA suA, tom. it. p. 35-38 [1509 Hfe 

general and particular opinion of the clergy and their assemblies may be seen in 
verse and prose (tom. i. orat. i. p. 33 [ = or. 11. Migne], epist. lv. [ seep. exxx. Migne, 
iii. p. 22&j p. 814, tom. ii. carmen x. [leg. xi.] p. 81 [Migne, tb. p. 1227]). Such 
passages are faintly marked by Tillemont, and fairly produced by Le 

46 See Gregory, tom. it de VitA suA, p. 28-31 [1680 syp.]. The fourteenth 
[22nd], twenty-seventh [36th], and thirty-second [42nd] orations were pronounced 
in -the several stages of this business. The peroration of the last (tom. 1 p. 528) 
in which hw takes a solemn leave of men and angels, the dty and the emperor, 
the East and the West, &c. , is pathetic, and almost sublime. 
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and the new archbishop, accidentally recommended by his easy 
temper and venerable aspect, was obliged to delay the ceremony 
of ids consecration, till he had previously dispatched the rites 
of JgJs bag^sm. 47 . After this remarkable experience of the 
togfEtitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired once more 
to tdanbacure solitude of Cappadocia ; where he employed the 
remainder of his Ufe, about eight years, in the exercises ° f m 
poetry and devotion- The title of Saint has been added to his 
name ; but the tenderness of his heart 48 and # the elegance of 
his genius reflect a more pleasing lustre on the memory of 
Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed thei 
insolent reign of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged* 
the injuries which the Catholics sustained from the zeal of jST" 
Constant! us and Valens. The orthodox emperor considered 
every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers of heaven, 
and of earth ; and each of those powers might exercise theflf 
peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. 

The decrees of the council of Constantinople had ascertained 
the true standard of the faith ; and the ecclesiastics who 
governed the conscience of Theodosius suggested the most 
effectual methods of persecution. In the space of fifteen years, he 
promulgated at least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics ; 4 * 
more ^specially against those who rejected the doctrine of the 
^ Trinit/ ; and to deprive them of every hope of escape, he sternly 
enacted that, if any laws or rescripts should be alleged in their 
mvotir, the judges should consider them as the illegal produc- 
tions either of fraud or forgery. The penal statutes were 
directed against the ministers, the assemblies, and the persons, 
of the heretics; and the passions of the legislator were ex- 
pressed in the language of declamation and invective. L The 
neretical teachers, who usurped the sacred titles of Bishops 


47 The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is attested by Soromen ( 1 . vu. c. 8); 
but Tillemont observes (M£m. Ecctes. tom, ix. p. 719), Aprte tout, ce narrdde 
Soxomtoe est si honteux pour tous ccux qu'il y m£le, et surtout pour Th^odose, 
qu’il vaut mieux travalller 4 le dctruire, qu a le soutenir ; an admirable canon of 
criticism. 

44 1 can only be understood to mean that such was his natural temper ; when 
St was not hardened, or inflamed, by religious real From his retirement [at 
Ariansus, a farm close to the village of Karbala (now KmXfapi, Turk. Gelvere), aj 
hours south of Nazianrus, containing “a church full of rehes of S Gregory*. 
Ramsay, Asia Minor, *85], he exhorts Nectarius to prosecute tlfe heretics of 
Constantinople. 

44 See the Theodosian Code. 1 . xvl tit v. leg. 6^3, with Godefnoy’s commentary 
on each law, and his general summary, or Parahtle* % tom. vi. p. 104-110. 
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or Presbyters, were not only excluded frqm the privilege# 
and emoluments so liberally granted to the orthodox clergy, 
but they were exposed to the heavy penalties exile and 
confiscation, if they presumed to preach the doctalne, af* $0 
practise the rites, of th^ir accursed sects. A fine or ten pounds 
of gold (above four hundred pounds sterling) was imposed on 
every person who should dare to confer, or .receive, or promote* 
an heretical ordination : and it was reasonably expected that, 
if the race of pastors could be extinguished, their helpless flocks 
would be compelled by ignorance and hunger to return within 
the pale of the Catholic church. II. The rigorous prohibition 
of conventicles was carefully extended to every j>ossible circum- 
stance in which the heretics could assemble with the intention 
of worshipping God and Christ according to the dictates of their 
conscience. Their religious meetings, whether public or secret, 
by day or by night, in cities or in the country, were equally 
^proscribed by the edicts of Theodosius ; and the building or 
ground which had been used for that illegal purpose was 
forfeited to the Imperial domain. III. It was supposed that 
the error of the heretics could proceed only from the obstinate 
temper of their minds ; and that such a temper was a fit object 
of censure and punishment. The anathemas of the church 
were fortified by a sort of civil excommunication, which separ- 
ated them from their fellow-citizens by a peculiar br^nd of 
infamy ; and this declaration of the supreme magistrate Tended* 


to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a fanatic populace. 
The* sectaries were gradually disqualified for the possession of 
honourable or lucrative employments ; and Theodosius was 
satisfied with his own justice, when he decreed that, as the 
Eunomians distinguished the nature of the Son from that of 
the Father, they should be incapable of making their wills or 
of receiving any advantage from testamentary donations* The 
guilt of the Mamcha*an heresy was esteemed of such magnitude 
that it could be expiated only by the death of the offender;* 
and the same capital punishment was inflicted on the Audians, 
or Quartodecimans, 6 0 who should dare to perpetrate the atrocious 
crime of celebrating, on an improper day, the festival of Easter. 
Every Roman might exercise the right of public accusation | 
but the office of Inquisitors of the Faith, a name so deservedly 


and Quito. 
4§dbr~~- 
A.D. 


®°They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish Passover, on the I 
day of the first moon after the vernal equinox ; and thus pertinaciously o p p ose d 
to the Roman church and Nicene synod, which had fixed Easter to a Sunday* 
Bingham 1 # Antiquities, 1. xx. c. 5, vol. ii. p. 309, foi. edit. 
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abhorred, was firet instituted under the reign of Theodosius. 

Yet We are assured that the execution of his penal edicts was 
seldom enforced ; and that the pious emperor appeared less 
derfftous to* punish than to reclaim, or terrify, his refractory 
toWocts.* 1 ,* . • 

'file theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, ff g g g * 
whoso justice and piety have been applauded by the saints ; u****a m» 
blit the practice of it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for his juT 3» 
rival and colleague Maximus, the first, among the Christian 
princes, who shed the blood of his Christian subjects on account 
of their religious opinions. The cause of the Priseillianists, 52 a 
recent sect of heretics, who disturbed the provinces of Spain, 
was transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bourdeaux to the 
Imperial consistory of Treves ; and, by the sentence of the 
Pratorian prefect, seven persons were tortured, condemned, and 
executed. The first of these was Priscillian 58 himself, bishop 
of Avila, 84 in Spain ; who adorned the advantages of birth ancj^ 
fortune by the accomplishments of eloquence and learning. 

Two presbyters and two deacons accompanied their beloved 
master in his death, which they esteemed as a glorious martyr- 
dom ; and the number of religious victims was completed by the 
execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fame of the 
ancients ; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bourdeaux, the 


® SoAmen, I, vu. c. ia. * 

••See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus (L n. p. 437-452, edit. Ludg. Bat 
* { 0*7 [c. 46-51]), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner (Credibility, &c. part ii. 
vol. ix. p. *56-^50) has laboured this article, with pure learning, good sense, and 
moderation, lillemont (Mini. Eccl&. tom. vul p. 401-527) has raked together 
all the dirt of the fathers; an useful scavenger ! [It has been debated how far 
PriscilHan is to be regarded as a heretic. J. H. Liibkert, De haeresi Pnscillia- 
matarum, 1840, followed by Beroays, held that he was condemned, not as a heretic, 
but as* a lawbreaker. Since then some remains of his own writings (eleven 
Tractates) were discovered (1885) m a Wurzburg Ms. of | cent., and edited (1889) 
by 0 . Schepss. His rehgiousposition has been investigated by F. Paret, Priscillianas 
em Reformator des vierten Jahrhunderts, i8qi. It seems clear that Pnscillian’s 
•point of view was undogmatic ; and he was certainly heretical in so far as be made 
use of apocryphal books. See too Schepss, Priscillian, 1886. Cp. Jerome’s 
notice, de vir. ill c. ax, and Orosius, Coinmonitor sum de errore PrisciUianistanxm 
«t Origenistarum, published by Schepss at end of his cd. of PiiscilUan.] 

M Sulpicius Severus mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. Felix 
profecto, si non pravo studio corrupisset optimum ingenium ; prorsus multa in eo 
aaiml et corporis bona cemcres (Hist. Sacra, I. ii. p. 439 fc 46]). Even Jerom (tom. 
i* in Script Ecclea. p. 30a) speaks with temper of I Visa Ilian and Latronian. 
[They suffered in 385, Prosper, Epit. Chron. ; but I da t ms gives 387 ] 

14 The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a yeai*{ Busching’s 
Geography, vol, ii p. 308) and is therefore much less likely to produce the author 
of a Dew heresy. 
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widow of the orator Delpliidius . 55 Two bishops, who had em* 
braced the sentiments of Priscillian, were* condemned to a 
distant and dreary exile ; 56 and some indulgence was shown to 
the meaner criminals who assumed the merit of an early repent- 
ance. If any credit could be allowed to confessiopp extorlfll 
by fear or pain, and to* vague reports, the offspring of Xkuiioe 
and credulity, the heresy of the Priscillianists would be found to 
include the various abominations of magic, of impiety, and <*f 
lewdness . 57 Priscillian, who wandered about the world in the 
company of his*' spiritual sisters, was accused of praying 
naked in the midst of the congregation ; and it was confidently 
asserted that the effects of his criminal intercourse with the 
daughter of Euchrocia had been suppressed by means still more 
odious and criminal. But an accurate, or rather a candid, 
inquiry will discover that, if the Priscillianists violated the 
laws of nature, it was not by the licentiousness, but by the 
^austerity, of their lives. They absolutely condemned the u to 
of the marriage-bed ; and the peace of families was often dis- 
turbed by indiscreet separations. They enjoined, or recom- 
mended, a total abstinence from all animal food ; and their 
continual prayers, fasts, and vigils inculcated a rule of sttftet 
and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets of the sect, con- 
cerning the person of Christ and the nature of the human soul, 
were derived from the Gnostic and Manichaean system ; and 
this vain philosophy, which had been transported from -Egypt 
to Spain, was ill adapted to the grosser spirits of the Wesfc 
The obscure disciples of Priscillian suffered, languished, arid 
gradually disappeared : his tenets were rejected by the clergy 
and people, but his death was the subject of a long ana 
vehement controversy ; while some arraigned, and others ap- 
plauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with pleasure that 
we can observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious 
saints and bishops, Ambrose of Milan , 58 and Martin of Tour*; 5 * 

05 Exprobabatur mulieri viduae nimia religio, et diligentiusculta divinitas (Pacat. 
in Panegyr. Vet. xu. 29). Such was the idea of a humane, though ignorant, 
polytheist. 

®*One of them was sent m Syllinam insulam quae ultra Britanniam est. What 
must have been the ancient condition of the rocks cf Scilly (Cambden’s Britannia, 
voL iLp. 1519) ? > 

67 Tne scandalous calumnies of Augustin, Pope Leo, &c., which TtUemonft 
swallows like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may suggest some 
suspicions in favour of the older Gnostics. 

Ambrqs. tom. in epist. xxiv. p. 891. 

w In the Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpicius Severus uses some 
caution ; but he declares himself more freely in the Dialogues (lii. 15). Martin 
was reproved, however, by his own conscience, and by an angel ; nor could he 
afterwards perform miracles with so much ease. 
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who, m this occasion, asserted the cause of toleration. They 
pitied the unhappy men, who had been executed at Treves ; 
they refused to hold communication with their episcopal 
mipederers ; *&nd, if Martin deviated from that generous resolu- 
tiOIV his nfotives were laudably and his repentance was ex- 
emplary. *The bishops of Tours and M^lan pronounced, without 
headtation, the eternal damnation of heretics ; but they were 
surprised, and shocked, by the bloody image of their temporal 
death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted the artificial 
prejudices of theology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martin 
was confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of the proceedings 
against Pri8cillian and his adherents. The civil and ecclesiastical 
ministers had transgressed the limits of their respective pro- 
vinces. The secular judge had presumed to receive an appeal, 
and to pronounce a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith and 
episcopal jurisdiction. The bishops had disgraced themselves 
by exercising the function of accusers in a criminal prosecution. 

Tim!* cruelty of Ithacius, 60 who beheld the tortures, and solicited** 
the death, of the heretics, provoked the just indignation of 
mankind ; and the vices of that profligate bishop were admitted 
a# n proof that his zeal was instigated by the sordid motives of 
interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts of 
persecution have been refined and methodized in the holy 
office, whifeti assigns their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and 
secular powers. The devoted victim is regularly delivered by 
„the pftest to the magistrate, and by the magistrate to the 
executioner ; and the inexorable sentence of the church, which 
* declares the spiritual guilt of the offender, is expressed in the 
mild language of pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics, who illustrated the reign of Theo- Am***, 
dosius, Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the talents of 
an eloquent preacher ; the reputation of miraculous gifts added A ' lx ****** 
weight and ai gnity to the monastic virtues of Martin of Tours 
but the palm of episcopal vigour and ability was justly claimed 
•by the intrepid Ambrose. 62 He was descended from a noble 


. *°The Catholic Presbyter (Sulp. Sever. 1. ii. p. 448 [c. 50I) and the Pagan 
Orator (Pacat. in Panegvr Vet. xu. 29) reprobate, with equal indignation, the 
character and conduct of Ithacius. 

•* Tho life of St. Martin, and the Dialogues concerning his miracles, contain 
foots adapted to the grossest barbarism, in a style not unworthy of the Augustan 
age. So natural is the alliance between good taste and good sense that I am 
always astonished by this contrast. 

®*The short and superficial life of St, Ambrose by his dcadbn Paulinus 
(Aopendix ad edit. Benedict, p. i-xv. ) has the merit of original evidence. Tillemont 
(M6m. Eocfcs. tom. x. p. 78-306) and the Benedictine editors (p. xxxi-lxiii.) have 
laboured with their usual diligence, * 
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family of Romans ; his father had exercised the important office 
of Praetorian praefect of Gaul ; and the son, after passing through 
[Sene. Mf} the studies of a liberal education, attained, in the regular grada- 
tion of civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria, a pro- 
vince which included the Imperial residence of Milan. At the 
age of thirty-four, and before he had received' the &cr*ixtfellt of 
baptism, Ambrose, to his own surprise, and to that of the Wprl4» 
[in 9 M] was suddenly transformed from a governor to an archbishop. 

Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or intrigue, tfife 
whole body of Jhe people unanimously saluted him with the 
episcopal title ; the concord and perseverance of their 
clamations were ascribed to a preternatural impulse ; and thf 
reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual 
office, for which he was not prepared by the habits and occupa- 
tions of his former life. But the active force of his genius soon 
qualified him to exercise, with zeal and prudence, the duties of 
his ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and, while he cheerfully renounced 
c lhe vain and splendid trappings of temporal greatness^ he con- 
descended, for the good of the church, to direct the conscience 
of the emperors and to control the administration of the 
empire. Gratian loved and revered him as a father; and the 
elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trkiity was designed for 
R *21 the instruction of the young prince. After his tragic death, 
at a time when the empress Justina trembled for her own safety 
and for that of her son Valentiman, the archbishop' of Milan was 
dispatched, on two different embassies, to the court of Treves. 
He exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the powers of 
his spiritual and political characters ; and perhaps contribute, ■ 
by his authority and eloquence, to check the ambition of Maxi- 
mus and to protect the peace of Italy . 68 Ambrose had devoted 
his life and his abilities to the service of the church. Wealth 
was the object of his contempt ; he had renounced his private 
patrimony ; and he sold, without hesitation, the consecrated 
plate for the redemption of captives. The clergy and people of 
Milan were attached to their archbishop; and he deserved the 
esteem, without soliciting the favour or apprehending the dis- 
c pleasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

S wi ffT r^ f & overnment °f Italy, and of the young emperor, naturally 

devolved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and spirit, 
but who, in the midst of an orthodox people, had the misfortune 

«• 

••Ambrose himself (tom. 11. epist. xxiv, p. 888-891) gives the emperor a fWV 
spirited account of his own embassy. 
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0 professing the f Arian heresy, which she endeavoured to Instil 
Into the mind of ijer son. Justina was persuaded that a Roman 
emjperor might claim, in his own dominions, the public exercise 
of<ms religion; and she proposed to the archbishop, as a 
moderate find reasonable concession, that he should resign the 
«l a single church, either in the ^ity or suburbs of Milan. 
But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by very different 
The palaces of the earth might indeed belong to 


" ; but the churches were the houses of God ; and, within 
the limits of his diocese, he himself, as the lawful successor of 
the apostles, was the only minister of God. The privileges of 
Christianity, temporal as well as spiritual, were confined to the 
true believers ; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied that his 
own theological opinions were the standard of truth and ortho- 
doxy. The archbishop, who refused to hold any conference or 
negotiation with the instruments of Satan, declared, with 
modest firmness, his resolution to die a martyr rather than to 
yield tt^the impious sacrilege ; and Justina, who resented tfasP 
refusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, hastily determined 
to exert the Imperial prerogative of her son. As she desired to 
perform her public devotions on the approaching festival of 
Easter, Ambrose was Ordered to appear before the council. He 
obeyed the summons with the respect of a faithful subject, but 
he was followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people : 
they jpressed, with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the 
'palace^ and the affrighted ministers of Valefitmian, instead of 
pronouncing a sentence of exile on the archbishop of Milan, 
numbly requested that he would interpose his authority, to pro- 
tect the person of the emperor and to restore the tranquillity 
of the capital. But the promises which Ambrose received and 
communicated were soon violated by a perfidious court, and 
durirtg six of the most solemn days which Christian piety has 
set apart for the exercise of religion the city was agitated by the 
Irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. The officers of 
the household were directed to prepare, first the Porcian, and 
Afterwards, the new Basilica , for the immediate reception of the 
emperor and his mother. The splendid canopy and hangings of 
the royal seat were arranged in the customary manner ; but it 
wa» foUtlft necessary to defend them, by a strong guard, from 


••His own representation of his principles nnd conduct (ipm n. cpist. xx. xxl 
stxit p, 850-880)11 one of the curious monuments of ecclesiastical §ntiqu)ty. It 
contains two letters to his sister Marcellina, with a petition of Valentmian, and the 
sermon 4* mm tradmdis. 
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me insults df the populace. The Arian '‘ecclesiastics wild 
Ventured to shew themselves in the streets wprc exposed to tbt 
most imminent danger of their lives ; and Ambrose ecyoyed the 
merit and reputation of rescuing his personal enemies mutt ^be 
hands of the enraged multitude \ 

But, while he laboured to restrain the effects of their MaL 
the pathetic vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed 
the angry and seditious temper of the people of Milan* The 
characters of E.ve, of the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, 
were indecently r applied to the mother of the emperor; and 
her desire to obtain a church for the Arians was compared to 
the most cruel persecutions which Christianity had endured 
under the reign of Paganism. The measures of the court 
served only to Expose the magnitude of the evil. A fine of 
two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate 
body of merchants and manufacturers : an order was signified* 
in the name of the emperor, to all the officers, and inferior 
•Servants, of the courts of justice, that, during the cox^ttouaitof 
of the public disorders, they should strictly confine thcmsifilfto 
to their houses : and the ministers of Valentinian imprudently 
confessed that the most respectable part of the dtisenS of 
Milan was attached to the cause of their^ arch bishop. He was 
again solicited to restore peace to his country, by a timely 
compliance with the will of his sovereign. The reply of 
Ambrose was couched in the most humble and respectful term, 
which might, however, be interpreted as a serious declaration 
of civil war. *'His life and fortune were in the hands of the 
emperor ; but he would never betray the church of Christ dSr 
degrade the dignity of the episcopal character. In such a 
cause, he was prepared to suffer whatever the malice of the 
daemon could inflict ; and he only wished to die in the presence 
of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the altar ; he had not 
contributed to excite, but it was in the power of God alone to 
appease, the rage of the people : he deprecated the scenes of 
blood and confusion which were likely to ensue ; and it was 
his fervent prayer that he might not survive to behold the rain 
of a flourishing city and perhaps the desolation of all Italy. ,,< * 
The obstinate bigotry of Justina would have cndangmed the 

65 Rctz had a similar message* from the queen, to request that he would appease 
the tumult of Parts. It was no longer in his power, &c. A quoi j'ajout&i tout ee 

2 ue vom poqye* vous i magi net de respect, de douleur, dc regret, et de ftoumiaaiOtt, 
c. (M^moires, tom. i p. 140}. Certainly I do not compare either the causes or 
the men ; yet the coadjutor himself had iomc idea (p. 84) of imitating St. Ambrpfa 
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empire of her son, if, in this contest with the church and 
people of Mihpi^ she could have depended on the active 
obedience "of the troops of the palace. A large body of Goths 
had marc hpd to occupy the Basilica which was the object of 
m dispi^: and it might fce expected from the A nan 
principles and barbarous manners of tfiese foreign mercenaries 
that they would not entertain any scruples in the execution 
Of the most sanguinary orders. They were encountered, on 
the sacred threshold, by the archbishop, who, thundering 
against them a sentence of excommunication; asked them, in 
the tone of a father and a master, Whether it was to invade 
the house of God that they had implored the hospitable pro- 
tection of the republic ? The suspense of the Barbarians 
allowed some hours for a more effectual negotiation ; and the 
empress was persuaded, by the advice of her wisest counsellors, 
to leave the Catholics in possession of all the churches of Milan ; 
and to dissemble, till a more convenient season, her intention^ 
of revenge. The mother of Valentiman could never forgive 
the triumph of Ambrose ; aiyl the royal youth uttered a 
passionate exclamation that his own servants were ready to 
betray him into the hands of an insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed with ajk 
the name of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, 
and seemed .to excuse the resistance of the Catholics. By the 
influence of Justina an edict of toleration • w as promulgated 

* in all the provinces which were subject to the court of Milan ; 

ie free exercise of their religion was granted to those who 
professed the faith of Rimini ; and the emperor declared that 
all persons who should infringe this sacred and salutary con- 
stitution should be capitally punished as the enemies of the 
public peace . 66 The character and language of the archbishop 
of Milan may justify the suspicion that his conduct soon afforded 
a reasonable ground, or at least a specious pretence, to the 
Arlan ministers, who watched the opportunity of surprising 

* him in tome act of disobedience to a law which he strangely 
represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of 
easy and honourable banishment was pronounced, which en- 
joined Apibrose to depart from Milan without delay; whilst 
it permitted him to choose the place of his exile and the number 
of nia companions. But the authority of the saints who hav£ 


—Sottom m alone (l. 
p erp toed narrative. 


vii. c. 13) throws this luminous fact into a dark apd 
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preached ancT practised the maxims of passive Royalty appeared 
to Ambrose of less moment than the extre#ne and pressixig 
danger of the church. He boldly refused to ‘obey*; and bis 
refusal was supported by the unanimous consent of his faith&d 
people . 07 They guarded by turns the person of t£|eir 
bishop ; the gates of the cathedral and the episcopal palace 
were strongly secured ; and the Imperial troops, who, had 
formed the blockade, were unwilling to risk. the attack, of that 
impregnable fortress. The numerous poor, who had beei| 
relieved by the«' liberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair 
occasion of signalizing their zeal and gratitude ; and, as the 
patience of the multitude might have been exhausted by the 
length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he prudently in- 
troduced into the church of Milan the useful institution of a 
loud and regular psalmody. While he maintained this arduous 
contest, he was instructed by a dream to open the earth in a place 
sphere the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius , 00 had 
been deposited above three hundred years. Imn^diately 
under the pavement of the church two perfect skeletons were 
found, 0 ® with the heads separated from their bodies, and a 
plentiful effusion of blood. The holy relics were presented* 
in solemn pomp, to the veneration of tlffe people ; and every 
circumstance of this fortunate discovery was admirably adapted 
to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones of the martyrs, 
their blood, their garments, were supposed to contain a healing 
power; and their praetematural influence was communicated ter 
the most distant objects, without losing any part of its original 
virtue. The extraordinary cure of a blind man , 70 and tMfc 


97 Excubahat pia plebsin ecclesiA mori parata cum episcopo suo. . . Nosadhuc 
frigidi excitabamur tamen civitate attomtA atque turbaiA. Angusun. Confetti on, 
1. ix. c. 7. 

•*TiIIemont, M^m. Ecctes tom. 11. p. 78. 498 Many churches in Italy,* Gaul, 
8 cc., were dedicated to these unknown martyrs, of w hom St. Gervase seems to have 
been more fortunate than his companion. 

• Invenimus mine magmtudims viros duos, ut prisca aetas ferebsit. Tom. it 
epist. xxii p. 875. (Mr Hodgkin, who discusses the discovery, seems disposed to 
entertain the idea that Ambrose may have practised a pious fraud ; i. 440.} 
The size of these skeletons was fortunately, or skilfully, suited to the popular 
prejudice of the gradual increase of the human stature which has prevailed hi 
every age since the time of Homer 


Grand iaque efTossis mirabitur ossa sepuichris. ***»* , 4 

^Ambros. tom. ii. epist. xxu p 875 Augustin. Confea. L lx. c. de 
CivitaL Dei, L xxu. c. 8. Paulin in VitA St Ambros. C, 14, in Append. 
Benedict, p. 4. The blind man’s name was Se* e-us ; he touched the holy garment, 
recovered nil sight, and devoted the rest of ms ife (at least twenty-five yearn) to 
the service of the church. I should recommend this miracle to our divine* u it 
did not prove the worship of relics, as well as the Nicene creed. 
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reluctant oonfettlons of several daemoniacs, appealed to justify 
the fisith and .sanctity of Ambrose; and the truth of those 
miracles is attested by Ambrose himself, by his secretary 
^^taus f ind by his proselyte, ihfi celebrated Augustin, who, 
at that time, professed the aft of rhetoric in Milan. The 
rason of the present age may possibly approve the incredulity 
0 Justina ana her Arian court ; who derided the theatrical 
representations which were exhibited by the contrivance, and 
at the expense, of the archbishop. 71 Their effecjt, however, 

OCI the minds of the people was rapid and •irresistible ; and 
the feeble sovereign of Italy found himself unable to contend 
with the favourite of heaven. The powers likewise of the 
earth interposed in the defence of Ambrose : the disinterested 
advice of Theodosius was the general result of piety and 
friendship ; and the mask of religious zeal concealed the 
hostile and ambitious designs of the tyrant of Gaul. 72 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace 
prosperity, could he have contented himself with the possession a jjjuS r. 
of three ample countries, which now constitute the three most 
flourishing kingdoms of modern Europe. But the aspiring 
usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dignified by the love 
of glory and of arms, considered his actual forces as the in- 
struments only of his future greatness, and his success was the 
immediate cause of his destruction. The wealth which he 
extorted 78 from the oppressed provinces o f Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain was employed in levying and maintaining a formidable 
jt.rmy of Barbarians, collected, for the most part, from the 
fiercest nations of Germany. The conquest of Italy was the 
object of his hopes and preparations ; and he secretly meditated 
the ruin of an innocent youth, whose government was abhorred 
andi despised by his Catholic subjects. But, as Maximus wished 
to occupy, without resistance, the passes of the Alps, he 
received, with perfidious smiles, Domnin us of Syria, the ambas- 
sador of Valent inian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a 
considerable body of troops for the service of a Pannonian 
war. The penetration of Ambrose had discovered the snares 

n P«jill!*. in Vit. St Ambros. c. 5 [15], in Append Benedict, p. 5. 

71 Tillemom, M£m. Ecctes, tom. x, p. 190. 75a He partially allows the 
mediation of Theodosius ; and capriciously rejects that of Maximus, though it is 
attested by Prosper [not the true Prosper ; but Chron. Gall, ap Mommsen. Chron. 

Min, i p. 648 ; cp. ktifin, ir. r6]. Soiomen, and Theodoret. # 

"The modest censure of Sulptcius ( Dialog, m. 15) mfltcts a much deeper wound 
than the feeble declamation of Pacatus (xti. 25, 26}. 

VOIi. HI, 11 
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of an enemy under the professions of friendship ; w but the 
Syrian Domninus was corrupted, or deceived,# by the liberal 
favour of the court of Treves ; and the council bf Milan 
obstinately rejected the suspicion of danger, with ad>lind con- 
fidence which was the effect, ndt of courage, but of clear* The 
march of the auxiliaries was guided by the ambassador ; and 
. they were admitted, without distrust, into the fortresses of the - 
Alps. But the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent 
footsteps, in the rear ; and, as he diligently intercepted all In- 
telligence of his motions, the gleam of armour and the dust 
excited by the troops of cavalry first announced the hostile 
approach of a stranger to the gates of Milan. In this extremity, 
Justina and her son might accuse their own imprudence and 
the perfidious arts of Maximus ; but they wanted time, and 
force and resolution to stand against the Gauls and Germans, 
either in the field or within the walls of a large and disaffected 
'nty. Flight was their only hope, Aquileia their only refuge J 
and, as Maximus now displayed his genuine character, the 
brother of Gratian might expect the same fate from the hands 
of the same assassin. Maximus entered Milan in triu]Q(f$jtt $ 
and, if the wise archbishop refused a dangerous and crimmM 
connexion with the usurper, he might indirectly contribute 
to the success of his arms by inculcating, from the pulpit, the 
duty of resignation rather than that of resistance * 76 The un- 
fortunate Justina reached Aquileia in safety ; but she dist.asted 
the strength of the fortifications ; she dreaded the event of a 
siege ; and she resolved to implore the protection of the great, 
Theodosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated in all the 
countries of the West. A vessel was secretly provided to 
transport the Imperial family $ they embarked with precipita* 
tion in one of the obscure harbours of Venetia or Istria; 
traversed the whole extent of the Hadriatic and Ionian seas ; 
turned the extreme promontory of Peloponnesus ; and, after a 
long but successful navigation, reposed themselves in the port 
of Thessalonica. All the subjects of Valentinian deserted th$ 
cause of a prince who, by his abdication, had absolved them . 
pAiueh] from the duty of allegiance ; and, if the little city of ASmoiMp 
on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop the career bf 


74 Esto tutior adversus hominem, pacis involucro tegentem, was the wise caution 
of Ambrose (tern. u. p. 891) after his return from his second embassy [A.B. 386-7]. 

76 Baronins (a.d. 387, No. 63) applies to this season of public distress tome of 
the 'penitential sermons of the archbishop. 
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his inglorious Victory, Maximus would have obtained, without 
a struggle, thp sole possession of the western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Con- 
stantinople, Theodosius had some unknown reasons to fix their 
residency at Thessalonica ; but these reasons did not proceed uwww S S 
from contempt or indifference, as ho speedily made a visit to ad. m 
that city, accompanied by the greatest part of his court and 
senate. After the first tender expressions of friendship and 
qrmpathy, the pious emperor of the East gently admonished 
Justina that the guilt of heresy was sometinfcs punished in this 
world as well as in the next ; and that the public profession of 
the Nicene faith would be the most efficacious step to promote 
the restoration of her son, by the satisfaction which it must 
occasion both on earth and in heaven. The momentous question 
of peace or war was referred, by Theodosius, to the deliberation 
of nis council ; and the arguments which might be alleged on 
the side of honour and justice had acquired, since the death <r?f 
Gratia®, a considerable degree of additional weight. The per- 
secution of the Imperial family, to which Theodosius himself 
had been indebted for his fortune, was now aggravated by 
recent and repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could 
restrain the boundless ambition of Maximus ; and the delay of 
vigorou&gnd decisive measures, instead of prolonging the bless- 
ings of peace, would expose the eastern empire to the danger 
of i an, hostile invasion. The Barbarians, vriio had passed the 
^Danube, had lately assumed the character of soldiers and 
subjects, but their native fierceness was yet untamed ; and the 
operations of & war which would exercise their valour and 
diminish their numbers might tend to relieve the provinces 
.from an intolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these specious 
and solid reasons, which were approved by a majority of the 
council, Theodosius still hesitated whether he should draw the 
sword in a contest which could no longer admit any terms of 
reconciliation ; and his magnanimous character was not dis- 
graced by the apprehensions which he felt for the safety of 
*his infant sons and the welfare of his exhausted people. In 
this moment of anxious doubt, while the fate of the Roman 
world depended on the resolution of a single man, the charms 
of the princess Gal la most powerfully pleaded the cause of her 
brother Valentinian . 76 The heart of Theodosius was softened 

’'•Tbs flight of Valenuxuan and the love of Theodosius for his sister .are 
related oy Zosimus (L iv. p. 063, 264 [c. 43]). Tillemom produces sorue weak and 
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by the tears of beauty ; his affections were insensibly engaged 
by the graces of youth and innocence ; the aft of Justina 
managed and directed the impulse of passion ; and tfye celebra- 
tion of the royal nuptials was the assurance and signal of the* 
civil war. The unfeeling critics, who consider every amorous 
weakness as an indelible- stain on the memory of a great and 
orthodox emperor, are inclined, on this occasion, to dispute the 
suspicious evidence of the historian Zosimus. For my own 
part, I shall frankly confess that I am willing to find, or even 
to seek, in the resolutions of the world some traces of the mild 
and tender sentiments of domestic life ; and, amidst the crowd 
of fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish, with 
peculiar complacency, a gentle hero, who may be supposed to 
receive his armour from the hands of love. The alliance of the 
Persian king was secured by the faith of treaties ; the martial 
Barbarians were persuaded to follow the standard, or to respect 
fee frontiers, of an active and liberal monarch ; and the 
dominions of Theodosius, from the Euphrates to the Hddriatic, 
resounded with the preparations »of war both by land and sea. 
The skilful disposition of the forces of the East seemed to mul- 
tiply their numbers, and distracted the attention of Maximus. 
He had reason to fear that a chosen body of troops, under the 
command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their march 
along the banks of the Danube and boldly penetrate through 
the Rhaetian provinces into the centre of Gaul. A povertul 
fleet was equipped in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, with ’ 
an apparent design that, as soon as a passage had been opened^ 
by a naval victory, Valentinian and his mother should land in 
Italy, proceed, without delay, to Rome, and occupy the majestic 
seat of religion and empire. In the meanwhile, Theodosius 
himself advanced at the head of a brave and disciplined aipny, 
to encounter his unworthy rival, who, after the siege of dSmana, 
had fixed his camp in the neighbourhood of Siscia, a city of 
Pannonia, strongly fortified by the broad and rapid stream of 
the Save. 

XMtaiaad The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance and 

tow successive resources of the tyrant Magnentius, might prepare 
themselves for the labours of three bloody campaigns.. But 
the contest with his successor, who, like him, had usurped 
the throne of the West, was easily decided in the term of two 

ambiguous evidence to antedate the second marriage of Theodosius (Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 740), and consequently to refute oes contes de Zosfene, qui 
ferment tro^contraires k la pi£t£ de Th^odose. 
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months 77 and within the space of two hundred miles. The 
superior genius Sf the emperor of the East might prevail over 
th& feeble Maximus ; who, in this important crisis, shewed him- 
self destitute of military skill or personal courage ; but the 
Abilities df Theodosius were seconded by the advantage which 
he possessed of a numerous and acti\% cavalry. The Huns, the 
Alani, and, after their example, the Goths themselves, were 
formed into squadrons of archers ; who fought on horseback 
and ponfounded the steady valour of the Gauls and Germans by 
the rapid motions of a Tartar war. After th£ fatigue of a long 
march, in the heat of summer, they spurred their foaming 
horses into the waters of the Save, swam the river in the 
presence of the enemy, and instantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on the opposite side. 
Marcellinus, the tyrant’s brother, advanced to support them 
with the select cohorts which were considered as the hope and 
strength of the army. The action, which had been interrupted 
by the approach of night, was renewed in the morning ; and, 
alter a sharp conflict, the surviving remnant of the bravest 
soldiers of Maximus threw down their arms at the feet of the 
oonqueror. Withottf suspending his march to receive the loyal 
acclamations of the citizens of Aimona, Theodosius pressed 
forwards, to terminate the war by the death or captivity of his 
rival, who fled before him with the diligence of fear. From the 
H 9umihit of the Julian Alps, he descended 'Xvith such incredible 
speed into the plain of Italy that he reached Aquileia on the 
■ evening of the first day ; and Maximus, who found himself 
encompassed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut the gates of 
the city. But the gates could not long resist the effort of a 
victorious enemy ; and the despair, the disaffection, the indiffer- 
ence of the soldiers and people, hastened the downfall of the 
wretched Maximus. He was dragged from his throne, rudely 
stripped of the Imperial ornaments, the robe, the diadem, and 
the purple slippers; and conducted, like a malefactor, to the 
* camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place about three miles 
from Aquileia. The behaviour of the emperor was not intended 
to insult, and h% shewed some disposition to pity and forgive, 
the tyrant of the West, who had never been his personal enemy 
and was now become the object of his contempt. Our sympathy 
is the most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are 
exposed ; and the spectacle of a proud competitor, now prostrate 

** Sse Godefroy's Chronology of the Laws, Cod. Theodos. tora^i. p. 119. 
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at his feet, could not fail of producing very serious and solemn 
thoughts in the mind of the victorious emperof. -But the feeble 
emotion of involuntary pity was checked by his regard for 
public justice and the memoir of Gratian ; and he abandoned 
the victim to the pious zeal of fhe soldiers, who drew him out 
of the Imperial presence fend instantly separated his head from 
his body. The intelligence of his defeat and death was received 
with sincere, or well-dissembled, joy : his soil Victor, on whom 
he had conferred the title of Augustus, died by the order, 
perhaps by the h&nd, of the bold Arbogastes ; and all the mili- 
tary plans of Theodosius were successfully executed* When he 
had thus terminated the civil war with less difficulty and 
bloodshed than h^ might naturally expect, he employed the 
winter months of his residence at Milan to restore the state of 
the afflicted provinces ; and early in the spring he made, after 
the example of Constantine and Constantius, his triumphal entry 
i®to the ancient capital of the Roman empire . 78 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may* praise 
without difficulty and without reluctance ; 79 and posterity will 
confess that the character of Theodosius 80 might furnish the 
subject of a sincere and ample panegyric.. The wisdom of his 
laws, and the success of his arms, rendered his administration 
respectable in the eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies. 
He loved and practised the virtues of domestic life, which 
seldom hold their residence in the palaces of kings. Theodti&ius 
was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, without excess, the 
sensual and social pleasures of the table ; and the warmth of his 
amorous passions was never diverted from their lawful objects. 
The proud titles of Imperial greatness were adorned by the 
tender names of a faithful husband, an indulgent father; his 


78 Besides the hints which may be gathered from chronicles and ecclesiastical 
history, Zos. (1. iv. p 259-267 [c. 44-47 ), Oros. (1. vii. c. 35) and Pacatus (in 
Pan. Vet. xii. 30-47) supply the loose and scanty materials of this civil war. 
Ambrose (tom 11.epjst.xl p 952, 953) darkly alludes to the well-known events of a 
magazine surprised, an action at Pcetovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval, victory*, Ac. 
Ausonius (p. 256, edit. Toll. [Ord. Urb. Nob. 66 sqq. ]) applauds the peculiar merit, 
and good fortune, of Aquileia. [For the son of Maximus, Flavius Victor, see 
C. I. L. 5, 8032 and Eckhel, 8, 66. The victory in Sictha must have been on sea* 
Over the fleet of Andragatbius ; cp. Oros. loc , cz/.] 

79 Quam promptum laudare principem, tarn tutum siluisse de principe {Pacat* 
in Pan. Vet. xn. 2). Latinus Pacatus Drepamus, a native of Gaul, pronounces 
this oration at Rome (a.d. 388). He was afterwards proconsul of Africa ; and 
his friend Ausonius praises him as a poet, second only to Virgil. See Titte- 
mont. Hist. de%Emper. tom. v. p. 303. 

m See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the younger Victor ; the strobes are 
.distinct, and the colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too vague: and 
Claud tan aii%ays seems afraid of exalting the father above the son, 

tfr 
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uncle was raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a 
second parent ;*Theodosius embraced, as his own, the children 
of hi a brother and sister ; and the expressions of his regard 
were extended to the most distant and obscure branches of 
hi* numerous kindred. His 'familiar friends were judiciously 
selected from among those persons wtio, in the equal intercourse 
of private life, had appeared before his eyes without a mask ; 
the consciousness of personal and superior merit enabled him to 
demise the accidental distinction of the purple ; and he proved 
by his conduct that he had forgotten all tWb injuries, wnile he 
most gratefully remembered all the favours and services, 
which he had received before he ascended the throne of the 
Ropian empire. The serious, or lively, tom* of his conversation 
was adapted to the age, the rank, or the character, of his sub- 
jects whom he admitted into his society ; and the affability of 
bis manners displayed the image of his mincL Theodosius re- 
spected the simplicity of the good and virtuous ; every i«rt, 
ever^ talent, of an useful, or even of an innocent, nature was 
rewarded by his judicious liberality; and, except the heretics 
whom he persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle 
of his benevolence ^vas circumscribed only by the limits of the 
human race. The government of a mighty empire may assur- 
edly suffice to occupy the time and the abilities of a mortal ; 
yet the diligent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable 
reputation of profound learning, always reserved some moments 
of his leisure for the instructive amusement of reading. His- 
tory, which enlarged his experience, was his favourite study. 
The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 

E ears, presented him with a various and splendid picture of 
uman life ; and it has been particularly observed that, when- 
ever he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, 
he warmly expressed his generous detestation of those enemies 
of humanity and freedom. His disinterested opinion of past 
events was usefully applied as the rule of his own actions ; and 
Theodosius has deserved the singular commendation that his 
Virtues always seemed to expand with his fortune ; the season^ 
of his prosperity was that of his moderation ; and his clemency 
appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and success 
"of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of the victory ; and a small number 
of the most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the 
law* But the "emperor shewed himself much more attentive 
to relieve the innocent than to chastise the guilty. The op~ 
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pressed subjects of the West, who would have deemed themselves 
happy in the restoration of their lands, were astonished to» 
receive a sum of money equivalent to their losses;. and the 
liberality of the conqueror supported the aged mother, and 
educated the orphan daughters; of Maximus . 81 A character 
thus accomplished might ^almost excuse the extravagant sup- 
position of the orator Pacatus, that, if the elder Brutus cplkld 
be permitted to revisit the earth, the stem republican would 
.abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings ; and in- 
genuously confess ^that such a monarch was the most initial 
guardian of the happiness and dignity of the Roman peopled* 
Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must nave 
discerned two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, 
have abated his recent love of despotism. The virtuous mind 
of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence , 88 and it waa 
sometimes inflamed by passion . 84 In the pursuit of an important 
object, his active courage was capable of the most vigorous 
exertions ; but, as soon as the design was accomplished tor the 
danger was surmounted, the hero .sunk into inglorious repose; 
and, forgetful that the time of a prince is the property of ilk 
people, resigned himself to the enjoyment yf the innocent, but 
trifling, pleasures of a luxurious court. The natural disposition 
of Theodosius was hasty and choleric ; and, in a station where 
lone could resist and few would dissuade the fatal consequence ( 
of his resentment, the humane monarch was justly alarmedKijr 
the consciousness of Ins infirmity, and of his power. It was the ^ 
constant study of his life to suppress or regulate the intemperate < 
sallies of passion ; and the success of his efforts enhanced the 
merit of his clemency. But the painful virtue which claims the 
merit of victory is exposed to the danger of defeat ; and the 
reign of a wise and merciful prince was polluted by an set jd 
cruelty which would stain the annals of Nero or Domltiiui* 
Within the space of three years, the inconsistent historian of 
Theodosius must relate the generous pardon of the citizens of 


® Ambros. tom 11 epist. xl. p 955. [The interpretation of this passage It not 
certain. The daughters of an inimicus and the mother of a hostis are mentioned* 
^re the hostis and inimicus the same, viz. , Maximus ?] Pacatus, from the want 
iltiU, or of courage, omits this glorious circumstance. 4 fy 

82 Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet xn. 20. * .. VS 

®Zosimus, L iv. p. 271, 272 [c. 50] . His partial evidence is marked by an 
>f candour and truth. He observes these vicissitudes of sloth and activity, not 
1 vice, but as a singularity, m the character of Theodosius. . 

84 This choleic temper is acknowledged, and excused, by Victor [Epit, 48; 
>ed habes (says Ambrose, in decent and manly language, to nil sovereign) naturae 
mpetura, -quern si quis lenire velit, cito vertes ad misericordiam : si quia stimulet, 
n magis exsuapitas, ut eum revocare vix possis (tom. ii. epift. ii. p. 998), Tbeod. 
Claud, in iv. Cons. Hon. 266, &c. ) exhorts his son to moderate hia anger. r J 
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Antioch and the inhuman massacre of the people of The* 
sajonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was nearer 
satisfied with their own situation, or with the character or con- 
duct of their successive sovereigns^ The Arian subjects of 
Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches ; and, as three 
livid bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the sentence 
which decided their pretensions excited the murmurs of the^ 
two unsuccessful congregations. The exigencies of the Gothic 
wgft and the inevitable expense that accompanied the conclusion 
of the peace, had constrained the emperor to aggravate the 
weight of the public impositions ; and the provinces of Asia, as 
they had not been involved in the distress, were the less inclined 
to contribute to the relief, of Europe. The auspicious period 
now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; a festival more 
gratduf to the soldiers, who received a liberal donative, than 
to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings had been long sin&e 
converted into an extraordinary and oppressive burthen. The 
edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleasures of Antioch ; 
and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant 
Crowd ; who, in pathetic, but, at first, in respectful language, 
solicited the redress of their grievances. They were gradually 
Incensed by the pride of their haughty rulers, who treated their 
~ -^plaints as a criminal resistance; their satirical wit de- 
generated intp sharp and angry invectives ; and, from the subor- 
dinate powers of government, the invectives of the people in - 
sensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the emperor 
himsell Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, discharged rfcja 
itself on the images of the Imperial family, which were erected 
as objects of public veneration in the most conspicuous places of 
the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his father, of his wife 
FlAOdlla, of his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, were insolently 
thrown down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or dragged 
with contempt through the streets ; and the indignities which 


were offered to the representations of Imperial majesty, suffi- 
ciently declared the impious and treasonable wishes of the 
populace. The tumult was almost immediately suppressed by 
dbft arrival of a body of archers ; and Antioch had leisure to re- 
Set on the nature and consequences of her crime.® 5 According 


•The Christians and Pagans agreed in believing that the sedition of Antioch 
was excited tqr the daemons. A gigantic woman (says Sozomen, L vn. c, *3) paraded 
UMtraets witl^a scourge in her hand. An old man (says Libamus, Orat *ti> P» 
3 [ad * is. in Reiske’s ed., vol 7, p. 6a6 **/.]) transformed himseinnto a youth, 
then sMbo f, Ac* 
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to the duty of his office, the governor of the province dispatched 
a faithful narrative of the whole transaction ; while the trexxx^ 
bling citizens intrusted the confession of their crime^ and the 
assurance of their repentance, to the zeal of Flavian their bishop 
and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, the Mend, and 
most probably the discipl?, of Libanius, whose genius, on this 
melancholy occasion, was not useless to his country . 86 But the 
two capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by 
the distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the Imperial posts, the guilty city was severely 
punished by a long and dreadful interval of suspense. Every 
rumour agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians, and 
they heard with terror that their sovereign, exasperated by the 
insult which had been offered to his own statues, and, more 
especially, to those of his beloved wife, had resolved to level 
with the ground the offending city ; and to massacre, without 
distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants ; 87 many of 
whom were actually driven by their apprehensions to seek a 
refuge in the mountains of Syria tfnd the adjacent desert At 
Save* at length, twenty-four days after the sedition, the general Helle- 
bicus and Caesarius, master of the offices, declared the will of 
mctmui&h the emperor and the sentence of Antioch. That proud capital 
13 was degraded from the rank of a city ; and the metropolis of 

the East, stripped of its lands, its privileges, and its revenues 
was subjected, underThe humiliating denomination of a villS^c^* 
to the jurisdiction of Laodicea . 88 The baths, the circus, 
the theatres were shut ; and, that every source of plenty 
pleasure might at the same time be intercepted, the distribution 
corn was abolished by the severe instructions of Theodosius. 
His commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the guilt of 
individuals ; of those who had perpetrated, and of those who 
had not prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. The 
tribunal of Hellebicus and Caesarius, encompassed with armed 
soldiers, was erected m the midst of the Forum. The noblest 
end most wealthy of the citizens of Antioch appeared before 


88 Zosimtis, in his short and disingenuous account (L iv. p. 058, 359 [c. ^i]), is 
certainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to Constantinople. Hi* own 
orations fix him at Antioch 

& Libanius (OraL i. p. 6, edit. Venet ) declares that, under such a reign, tbsC® 
tear of a massacre was groundless and absurd, especially in the emperor’s 
for his presence, according to the eloquent slave, might have given a sanction ® 
the most bloody octs. 

* Laodicea, on the sea coast, sixty-five miles from Antioch (see Noris, 
Syro-Macfcd. Dissert in. p. 230). The Antiochians were offered that 
dependent city^of Sdeucia should presume to intercede for thenq, ^ ™ 
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tjtem iit chains; the examination was assisted by the use of 
torture, and their sentence was pronounced or suspended, 
according to the judgment of these extraordinary magistrates, 
llte houses of the criminals were exposed to sale, their wives 
end children were suddenly reduced, from affluence and luxury, 
to the most abject distress ; and a#bloody execution was ex- 
pected to conclude the horrors of a day 89 which the preacher 
of Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a 
lively image of the last and universal judgment of the world. 

But the ministers of Theodosius performed, with reluctance, 
the cruel task which had been assigned them ; they dropped 
a gentle tear over the calamities of the people ; and they 
listened with reverence to the pressing solicitations of the 
monks and hermits, who descended in swarms from the 
mountains . 90 Hellebicus and Ceesarius were persuaded to 
suspend the execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed [•*«*») 
that the former should remain at Antioch, while the lat^r 
returned, with all possible speed, to Constantinople ; and j o yygw 
presumed once more to consult the will of his sovereign. The 
resentment of Theodosius had already subsided; the deputies ffl ww y s 
of the people, botl^ the bishop and the orator, had obtained a 
favourable audience; and the reproaches of the emperor were jaw* 
the complaints of injured friendship rather than the stern 
menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon was 
jjrmfted to the city and citizens of Antic?!) ; the prison-doors c* April nj 
wgsre thrown open ; the senators who despaired of their lives 
recovered the possession of their houses and estates ; and the 
capital of the East was restored to the enjoyment of her 
ancient dignity and splendour. Theodosius condescended tp, 
praise the senate of Constantinople, who had generously in- 
terceded for their distressed brethren ; he rewarded the 
eloquence of Hil&rius with the government of Palestine; and 
dismissed the bishop of Antioch with the wannest expressions 
of his respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose toJ 
the clemency of Theodosius ; the applause of his subjects was* 
ratified by the approbation of his own heart ; and the emperor 


•As the days of the tumult depend on the moveable festival of Easter, they can 
lonly be determined by the previous determination of the year. The year 387 has 
%en preferred, after a laborious inquiry, by TiUemont (Hfst. des Emp. tom. v. p. 
741-744) and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, tom. xui. p. 105-110). [So Gilldenpexuiing 
and Ifland ; but Baronius and Clinton give 388. Cp. Arnold Hug, Stuaien aus 
dem classischen Alterthum, p. 54.] * 

m* Chrysostom opposes their courage, which was not attended with much risk, 
to thdbowardiy light of the Cynics. 
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confessed that, if the exercise of justice is the' most important 
duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most exquEisite pleasure, of 
a sovereign 91 

tdtttaa • ad The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more 'shameful 

CSSnSLTni. cause, 91 * and was productive of much more dreadful consequences. 
That great city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, 
had been protected from the dangers of the Gothic war by 
strong fortifications and a numerous garrison. Botheric, the 
general of those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a 
Barbarian, had ambng his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited 
the impure desires of one of the charioteers of the Circus. The 
^Insolent and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order 
of Botheric ; and he sternly rejected the importunate clamours 
of the multitude, who, on the day of the public games, lamented 
the absence of their favourite, and considered the skill of a 
charioteer as an object of more importance than his virtue. The 
r^entment of the people was embittered by some previous 
disputes ; and, as the strength of the garrison had been firawn 
away for the service of the Italian war, the feeble remnant, 
whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not save the 
unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric, and 
several of his principal officers, were inhumanly murdered; 

’ their mangled bodies were dragged about the streets ; and the 
emperor, who then resided at Milan, was surprised by the^ 
intelligence of the audacious and wanton cruelty of the pe&fSe. 
of Thessalonica. The sentence of a dispassionate judge would 
have inflicted a severe punishment on the authors of the crime; 
and the merit of Botheric might contribute to exasperate the 
grief and indignation of his master. The fiery and choleric 
temper of Theodosius was impatient of the dilatory forms 
of a judicial enquiry ; and he hastily resolved that the blood 
of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of the guilty 
people. Yet his mind still fluctuated between the counsels of 
clemency and of revenge ; the zeal of the bishops had almost 
extorted from the reluctant emperor the promise of a general 

The sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively, and, almost dramatic, 
manner by two orators, who had their respective shares of interest and merit. See 
Libanius (Orat. xiv. xv. [leg, xn. xiu.] p 380-420, edii Morel., Orat i, p. 1-14, 
Venet. 1754 and the twenty orations of St. Chiysostom, dt Staluis (tom. p* x» | 

325, edit. Montfaucon). I do not pretend to much personal acquaintance wffej 
Chrysostom ; but Tiilern. (Hist, des Em per. tom v. p. 063 283) and Hermant (Vw 
de St. Chrysostoroe, tom. i. p. 137-224) had read him with pious curiosity and 
diligence. [Thetlates which A. Hug (Antiochia und der Aufstand des j&issiH 
387 n. Chr v ) has endeavoured to establish are added in the margin above.] 

[* # Cause ” in sense of occasion. But the true cause wax discontent 41 the 
practice of quavering barbarian soldiers in Antioch. Cp. Joht»*Malalas, p. 347.] 
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pardon; his paAion was again inflamed by the fiattaring sag- 

S tions of his "toinister Rufinas ; and, after Theodosius had 
patched the messengers of death, he attempted, when it was 
too late, *to prevent the execution of his orders. The punish- 
ment ofm Roman city was blindly committed to the undistin- 
guishing sword of the Barbarians ; <*id the hostile preparations 
were concerted with the dark and perfidious artifice of an illegal 
conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica were treacherously 
invited, in the name of their sovereign, to the games of the 
Circus; and such was their insatiate avidity for those amuse* 
raents that every consideration of fear, or suspicion, w as 
disregarded by the numerous spectators. As soon as th# 
assembly was complete, the soldiers, who had secretly beeniapHO 


posted round the Circus, received the signal, not of the races, 
but of a general massacre. The promiscuous carnage continued 


three hours, without discrimination of strangers or natives, of 


age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the most moderate accounts 
statcfthe number of the slain at seven thousand ; 92 and ft is 


affirmed by some writers, that more than fifteen thousand victims 
were sacrificed to the manes of Botheric. A foreign merchant, 
who had probably no concern in his murder, offered his own 
life and all his wealth, to supply the place of one of his two sons ; 
but, while the father hesitated with equal tenderness, while he 
was doubtful to choose and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers 
owermined his suspense by plunging thei^r daggers at the same 
moment into the breasts of the defenceless youths. The apology 
of the assassins that they were obliged to produce the prescribed 
number of heads serves only to increase, by an appearance of 
order and design, the horrors of the massacre which was exe- 
cuted by the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the 
emperor is aggravated by his long and frequent residence at 
Thessalonica. The situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect 
of the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the inhabi- 
tants, were familiar and even present to his imagination ; and 
Theodosius possessed a quick and lively sense of the existence 
of the people whom he destroyed. 98 


®rTheodoret, v. 17 ; on the authority of Philost orpins ?] 

••The original evidendr of Ambrose (tom. li. epist. 11 p. 998), Augustin (da 
Civitat. Dei, v. 26), and Pauhnus (in Vit Ambros. c 24) is delivered in vague 
expressions of horror and pity. It is illustrated by the subsequent and unequal 
testimonies of Sozomen ( 1 . vu. c. 35). Theodoret (L v. c. 17), Theophanes 
(Chronograph, p. 6a), Cedrenus (p, 317 £p, 556, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras (tom. JL 
1 xiii. p. 34IC. 18]). Zosimus atone , the partial enemy of TMsodosius, most HU* 
accountably jesses over in silence the worst of his actions, [Further, Rufinus, li 
xu ; Mom Chorea, iii 37 ; and Malalas, p. 347.] 
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ud The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox 

SSSf* clergy had disposed him to love and admire the character of 
1km Ambrose; who united all the episcopal virtues in the most 
eminent degree. The friends and ministers of THeodosius 
imitated the example of their sovereign ; and he obserfed, with 
more surprise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels were 
immediately communicated to the archbishop ; who acted from 
the laudable persuasion that every measure of civil government 
may have some connexion with the glory of God and the 
interest of the truu religion. The monks and populace of 
g. L Callinicum, an obscure town on the frontier of Persia, excited 
by their own fanaticism and by that of their bishop, had tumult- 
uously burnt a conventicle of the Valentinians and a synagogue 
of the Jews. The seditious prelate was condemned by the 
magistrate of the province either to rebuild the synagogue or 
to repay the damage, and this moderate sentence was confirmed 
by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishop 
of Milan . 94 He dictated an epistle of censure and repr&ch, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of 
circumcision and renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose 
considers the toleration of the Jewish, as the .persecution of the 
Christian, religion ; boldly declares that he himself and every 
*true believer would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callini- 
cum the merit of the deed and the crown of martyrdom ; an^. 
laments, in the most pathetic terms, that the execution of fro 
sentence would be fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodo- 
sius. As this private admonition did not produce an i r «|mediate 
effect, the archbishop, from his pulpit , 96 publicly addressed the 
emperor on his throne ; 96 nor would he consent to offer the 
oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from Theodosius a 
solemn and positive declaration, which secured the impunity of 
the bishop and monks of Callinicum, The recantation of Theo- 
dosius was sincere ; 97 and, during the term of his residence 


See the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom u. epist. xl. xli. p. 946-956) and 
his biographer Paulmus (c. 23). Bayle and Barbeyrac (Morales des PSre s, c. xvii. 
p. 325, &c.) have justly condemned the archbishop. [The sentence was that the 
bishop should rebuild the synagogue and pay the value of the destroyed treasures.] 
His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah’s rod, of an almond-tree, of the 
woman who washed and anointed the feet of Christ But the peroration is direct 
and personal 

** Hodie, Bpiscope, de me proposuisti. Ambrose modestly confessed it : but he 
sternly reprimanded Timasius, general of the horse and foot, who had presumed 
to say that the monks of Callinicum deserved punishment j 

97 Yet, five yearfc afterwards, when Theodosius was absent from Jiis spiritual 
guide, he tolerated the Jews and condemned the destruction of their synagogue. 
Cod. Tbeodos. I. xvi. tit viii. leg. 9, with Godefroy s commentary* tern. Vi. p. *95. 
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at Milan, hit affection for Ambrose was continually increased 
by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessa- gagaMf 
lonica, 97 * his mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired a.©, aw 
into the aountry to indulge his grief, and to avoid the presence 
of Theodosius. But, as the archbishop was satisfied that a timid 
silence would render him the accomplice of his guilt, he re- 
presented, in a private letter, the enormity of the crime ; which 
could only be effaced by the tears of penitence. The episcopal 
vigour of Ambrose was tempered by prudence; and he contented 
himself with signifying 98 an indirect sort of excommunication* 
by the assurance that he had been warned in a vision not to 
offer the oblation in the name or in the prese nce of Theodosius ; 
and by the advice that he would confine himself to the use 
of prayer, without presuming to approach the altar of Christ 
or to receive the holy eucharist with those hands that were 
still polluted with the blood of an innocent people. The 
emp6ror was deeply affected by his own reproaches and oy 
those of his spiritual father : and, after he had bewailed the 
mischievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he 
proceeded, in the accustomed manner, to perform his devotions 
in the great church of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by 
the archbishop; who, in the tone and language of an ambassador 
of Heaven, declared to his sovereign that private contrition was 
insufficient to atone for a public fault or^to appease the justice 
of the offended Deity. Theodosius humbly represented that, if he 
had contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the man after God s 
own heart, had been guilty, not only of murder, but of adultery. 

“ You have imitated David in his crime, imitate then his repent- 
ance," was the reply of the undaunted Ambrose. The rigorous 
conditions of peace and pardon were accepted ; and the public 
penance of the emperor Theodosius has been recorded as one of 
the most honourable events in the annals of the church. Ac- 
cording to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline which 
were established in the fourth century the crime of homicide 
was expiated by the penitence of twenty years ; 99 and, as it was 

m [A letter from the Bishop of Thessalomca, informing Ambrose, was published 
(from a BodL cod.) by Gaisford m Theodoret, v. 18 ; genuineness uncertain.] 

Ambros. tom. ii. epist h. p. 997-1001. His Epistle is a miserable rhapsody 
on a noble subject. Ambrose could act better than he could write. His coni' 
positions are destitute of taste, or genius ; without the spirit of Tertulliaa, the 
copious elegance of Lactantius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave energy of 
Augustin. *' v 

■•According to the discipline of St. Basil (Canon lvi ) the voluntary homicide 
was four years ff tooumer ; five an hearer 5 s *ve* in a prostrate state ; and four in 
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impossible, in the period of human life, t6 purge the 
cumulated guilt of the massacre of Thessalonfca, the murderer 
should have been excluded from the holy communion till the 
hour of his death. But the archbishop, consulting the maxims 
of religious policy, granted some indulgence to the rank of his 
illustrious penitent, who humbled in the dust the pride of the 
diadem ; and the public edification might be admitted as a 
weighty reason to abridge the duration of hiS punishment. It 
was sufficient that the emperor of the Romans, stripped of the 
ensigns of royalty* should appear in a mournful and suppliant 
posture ; and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he 
should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon of his 
sins . 100 In this spiritual cure, Ambrose employed the various 
methods of mildness and severity. After a delay of about 
eight months, Theodosius was restored to the communion of 
the faithful ; and the edict, which interposes a salutary interval 
of thirty days between the sentence and the execution, may be 
accepted as the worthy fruits of his repentance . 101 Posterity 
has applauded the virtuous firmness of the archbishop ; and the 
example of Theodosius may prove the beneficial influence of 
those principles which could force a monarch, exalted above 
the apprehension of human punishment, to respect the laws, 
and ministers, of an invisible Judge. “The prince/' says 
Montesquieu, “who is actuated by the hopes and fears of 
religion, may be compared to a lion, docile only to the v<ffce, 
and tractable to the hand, of his keeper." 102 The motions 
of the royal animal will therefore depend on the inclination 
and interest of the man who has acquired such dangerous 
authority over him ; and the priest who holds in his hand the 
conscience of a king may inflame or moderate his sanguinary 
passions. The cause of humanity, and that of persecution, 
have been asserted by the same Ambrose, with equal energy 
and with equal success. 

a standing posture. I have the original (Bevendge. Pandect, tom. li. p. 47-151) 
and a translation (Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. iv. p. 319-077) of the 
Canonical Epistles of St. Basil. 

100 The penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose {torn. vi. de Obit. 
Theodos. c. 34. p. 1207). Augustin (de Ci vital. Dei, v. a6). and Paulinas (in Vit. 
Ambros. c. 24). Socrates is ignorant , Soromen (I vn. c. 25) concise [but places it 
after revolt of Eugeni us] ; ana the copious narrative of Theodore! (L v. c. 18) must 
be used with precaution. 

191 Codex Theodos. L ix. tit. xl. leg. 13. The date and circumstances of this 
law are perplexed with difficulties ; but I feel myself inclined to favour the honest 
efforts 0! Tiliemon* (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p 721) and Pagi (Critic*. tom. i. p. 
57 ®)- 

*°*Ua pnnccqui atme la religion, et qui la craint, est un lion qui cfr tq & |a 
main qui le fiattf, ou k la voix qui 1 ’appaise. Esprit des Lou, L xxiv. c. % 
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After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Homan 
world was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived fromjJ?i8S8t 
the choice of Gratian his honourable title to the provinces of 
thi East ; he had acquired the West by the right of conquest ; 
and the tifree years which he spent in Italy were usefully em- 
ployed to restore the authority of th^laws, and to correct the 
abvtites, which had prevailed with impunity under the usurpation 
of Maximus and the minority of Valentinian. The name of 
Valentinian was regularly insert ed in the public acts ; but the 
tender age, and doubtful faith, of the son of # Justina appeared 
to require the prudent care of an orthodox guardian ; and his 
specious ambition might have excluded the unfortunate youth, 
without a struggle and almost without a murmur, from the 
administration, and even from the inheritance, of the empire. 

If Theodosius had consulted the rigid maxims of interest and 

E olicy, his conduct would have been justified by bis friends ; 

ut the generosity of his behaviour on this memorable occasioiP 
has exported the applause of his most inveterate enemies. He 
seated Valentinian on the throne of Milan ; and, without 
stipulating any present or future advantages, restored him to 
the absolute dominion of all the provinces from which he had 
been driven by the arms of Maximus. To the restitution of 
his ample patrimony, Theodosius added the free and generous 
of the countries beyond the Alps, which his successful 
vaIoth*had recovered from the assassin of Croatian. 108 Satisfied 
with the glory which he had acquired, by revenging the death 
••of his benefactor and delivering the West from the yoke of 
tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to Constantinople; 
and, in the peaceful possession of the East, insensibly relapsed 
into his former habits of luxury and indolence. Theodosius 
discharged his obligation to the brother, he indulged his con- 
jugal tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; and posterity, 
which admires the pure and singular glory of his elevation, 

► must applaud his unrivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

• The empress Justina did not long survive her return to Italy ;<&**■«*»«( 
and, though she beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she wasEoSSt’ 
not allowed to influence the government of her son. 104 The 

, 181 T*vt© T&fcf tv«py6roc KoBrfitov tlvai, is the niggard praise of Zosimus 
himself (L iv. p. 267 [c. 48]). Augustm says, with some happiness of expression, 
Valentinian um . . . misencordissima venerations restituit. 

* M Sosotneo, 1. vii. c. 14. His chronology is veiy irregular. {She seems to 
Have died Just before the defeat of Maximus, Rufinus, Hist. Ecc u. 17.^ Cj>. Chron. 

Gall, {Pseudo* Pro 1 “ *' ~ 

Zodxnus. iv. 47.] 

VOI* III. 
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pernicious attachment to the Arian sect, ikhich Valentinian 
had imbibed from her example and instructions, was soon 
erased by the lessons of a more orthodox education. His grow- 
ing zeal for the faith of Nice and his filial reverence for the 
character and authority of Ambrose disposed the Gatholics to 
entertain the most fav<Surable opinion of the virtues of the 
young emperor of the West . 106 They applauded his chastity 
and temperance, his contempt of pleasure, his application to 
business, and his tender affection for his two sisters ; which 
could not, however, seduce his impartial equity to pronounce 
an unjust sentence against the meanest of his subjects. But 
this amiable youth, before he had accomplished the twentieth 
year of his age, was oppressed by domestic treason ; and the 
empire was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. 
Arbogastes , 106 a gallant soldier of the nation of the Franks, 
held the second rank in the service of Gratian. On the death 
■of his master, he joined the standard of Theodosius ; contributed, 
by his valour and military conduct, to the destruction* of the 
tyrant ; and was appointed, after the victory, master-genets! 
of the armies of Gaul. His real merit and apparent fidelity 
had gained the confidence both of the pipnee and people ; his 
boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops ; 
and, whilst he was universally esteemed as the pillar of the 
state, the bold and crafty Barbarian was secretly determinate 
either to rule or to ruin the empire of the West. The ixmftfrtaiit 
commands of the army were distributed among the Franks; 
the creatures of Arbogastes were promoted to all the honours* 
and offices of the civil government ; the progress of the con- 
spiracy removed every faithful servant from the presence of 
Valentinian ; and the emperor, without power and without in- 
telligence, insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent 
condition of a captive . 107 The indignation which he expressed, 
though it might arise only from the rash and impatient temper 
of youth, may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a 

m See Ambrose (tom. u. de Obit. Valentinian. c. 15, Ac. p. 1178 ; c. 36. Ac. ix* 
1x84). When the young emperor gave an entertainment, he fasted himself; he 
refused to see an handsome actress, &c. Since he ordered *his wild beasts to be 
killed, it is ungenerous in Philostorgius (1. xi. c 1) to reproach him with the love 
of that amusement. 

106 Zosimus (L iv. p. 275 [c. 53]) praises the enemy of Theodosius. But he is 
detested by Socrates (i. v. c. 25) and Or os ms (L vu. c. 35). [Acc. to John Of 
Antioch (Mfiiler, F. H. G. iv. fr. 187), Arbogast was son of Bauto, and nephew 
of Richomer.]* 

m Gregory of Tours (1. 11. c. 9, p. 165, in the second volume of the Historians 
of France) has preserved a cunous fragment of Sulpicius Alexander, an historian 
far more variable than himself. 
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prince who felt , that he was not unworthy to reign. He 
secretly invited the archbishop of Milan to undertake the 
offing* of m mediator, as the pledge of his sincerity and the 
gvxagfdira 6f his safety. He contrived to apprise the emperor 
of the Easf of his helpless situation ; and he declared that, 
unless Theodosius could speedily marA to his assistance, he 
must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather prison, of 
Vienna in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed his residence 
in the midst of the hostile faction. But the hopes of relief 
were distant and doubtful ; and, as every day* furnished some 
new provocation, the emperor, without strength or counsel, 
too hastily resolved to risk an immediate contest with his 
powerful general. He received Arbogastes on Jie throne ; and, 
as the count approached with some appearance of respect, 
delivered to him a paper, which dismissed him from all his 
employments. “My authority/* replied Arbogastes with in- 
sulting coolness, " does not depend on the smile, or the frown, * 
of a monarch ” ; and he contemptuously threw the paper on the 
ground. 108 The indignant monarch snatched at the sword of 
one of the guards, which he struggled to draw from its scabbard ; 
and it was not without some degree of violence that he was 
prevented from using the deadly weapon against his enemy, 
or against himself. A few days after this extraordinary Hi«<i«»aii 
quarrel, in which he had exposed his resentment and his nay is 
weakStass, the unfortunate Valentinian was found strangled in 
his apartment ; and some pains were employed to disguise 
4»he manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to persuade the world 
that the death of the young emperor had been the voluntary 
effect of his own despair. 1 ** His body was conducted with 
decent pomp to the sepulchre of Milan; and the archbishop 
pronounced a funeral oration, to commemorate his virtue and his 
misfortunes. 110 On this occasion, the humanity of Ambrose 
tempted him to make a singular breach in his theological 
•system, and to comfort the weeping sisters of Valentinian, by 
• 

lm [lie tore it m bits with his nails, according to John of Antioch, be. <*/.] 

w Godefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostorg p. 429-434) has diligently collected all 
the circumstances of the death of Valentinian II. The variations and the ignor- 
ance of contemporary writers prove that it was secret [Mr. Hodgkin discusses 
the evidence (Italy and her Invaders, l p. 590, note F), which he thinks does not 
exclude the hypothesis of suicide, though he agrees that there was probably foul 
play. The passage in Epiphamus, De Mens. 20 (\*hich gives the date) is the 
most important ' i&vm Ty iroAar*y Aoyor J # 

130 De Obitu Valentinian. tom. ii. p. 1 173-1 196. He is forced to speak a discreet 
and obscure language ; yet he is much bolder than any laymaA, or perhaps any 
other cortmriMtic, would have dared to be. * 
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the firm assurance that their pious brother, though he had 
not received the sacrament of baptism, was introduced, without 
difficulty, into the mansions of eternal bliss . 111 , , 

UMrpfttioB The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of Ids 
ambitious designs ; and the provincials, in whose breasts Wit 
sentiment of patriotisrator loyalty was extinguished, expected, 
with tame resignation, the unknown master, whom the choice 
of a Frank might place on the Imperial throne. But some 
remains of pride and prejudice still opposed the elevation of 
Arbogastes himself; and the judicious Barbarian thought it more 
advisable to reign under the name of some dependent Roman. 
He bestowed the purple on the rhetorician Eugenius ; 112 whom 
he had already raised from the place of his domestic secretary 
to the rank of master of the offices. 112 * In the course both of 
his private and public service, the count had always approved 
the attachment and abilities of Eugenius ; his learning and elo* 

4 quence, supported by the gravity of his manners, recommended 
him to the esteem of the people ; and the reluctance with 
which he seemed to ascend the throne may inspire a favourable 
prejudice of his virtue and moderation. The ambassadors of 
the new emperor were immediately despatched to the court of 
Theodosius, to communicate, with affected grief, the unfortunate 
accident of the death of Valentinian ; and, without mentioning 
the name of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of the* 
East would embrace, as his lawful colleague, the respeeud>ie 
citizen who had obtained the unanimous suffrage of the armies 
and provinces of the West . 113 Theodosius was justly provoked* 
that the perfidy of a Barbarian should have destroyed, in n 
moment, the labours and the fruit of his former victory ; and 
he was excited by the tears of his beloved wife 114 to revenge 
the fate of her unhappy brother and once more to assert by 

,u See c. 51, p. 1188; c. 75, p 1193 Dorn. Chardon (Hist des Sacrcjncr**, 
tom. i. p. 86), who owns that St Ambrose most strenuously maintains the indis* 
pensable necessity of baptism, labours to reconcile the contradiction. * 

*** Quem f/y. hunc]sibi Germanus famulum delegerat exul, is the contemptuous 
expression of Claudian (iv. Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius professed Christianity : but , 
his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozomen, L vii. a.22. Phi lost org. L xl 
c. 2) is probable m a grammarian, and would secure the friendship of ZoshxkUS 
(1 iv. p. 276, 277 [c. 54]). [Gibbon has not sufficiently insisted on the paganism 
as part of the political program me of Eugenius (cp. chap, xxviii n. 60). 1 
ua»fThis inference from Philostorgius (xi. 2, M«yt*rpo«) is not certain?} 
m Zosimus (L iv. p. 278 [c. 55]) mentions this embassy ; but be is dtvwtfld by 
another story from relating the event. [But see c. 57 ad init*] 

114 if tovtow ya**TT) TaWa ra flair tA«t« rbr Zoeim. 

1. iv. p. 277 [tb.l He afterwards says (p 280 fc. 57]) that Galia died in childbed; 
and intimates that the affliction of her husband was extreme, but short 
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the violatedlmajesty of the throne. But, as the second 
conquest of the West was a task of difficulty and danger, he 
disoepissedt with splendid presents and an ambiguous answer, 
the ambassadors of Eugeni us ; and almost two years were con- 
sumed in the preparations of the civil war. Before he formed 
any decisive resolution, the pious empferor was anxious todis-m 
cover the will of Heaven ; and, as the progress of Christianity 
bed silenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, he consulted 
an Egyptian monk, who possessed, in the opinion of the age, 
the girt of miracles and the knowledge of futility. Eutropius, 
one of the favourite eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople 
embarked for Alexandria, from whence he sailed up the Nile at 
far as the city of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, ir the remote pro- 
vince of Thebais . 115 In the neighbourhood of that city, and on 
the summit of a lofty mountain, the holy John 116 had con- 
structed, with his own hands, an humble cell, in which he had 
dwelt above fifty years, without opening his door, without 
seeing fhe face of a woman, and without tasting any food that 
had been prepared by fire or any human art. Five days of the 
week he spent in prayer and meditation ; but on Saturdays 
and Sundays he regularly opened a small window, and gave 
audience to the crowd of suppliants who successively flowed 
from every part of the Christian world. The eunuch of Theo- 
dosius approached the window with respectful steps, proposed 
hu»* * **• tjU£stions concerning the event of the evil war, and soon 
returned with a favourable oracle, which animated the courage 
of the emperor by the assurance of a bloody but infallible 
victory . 117 The accomplishment of the prediction was for- 
warded by all the means that human prudence could supply. 

The industry of the two master-generals, Stilicho and Timasius, 
was directed to recruit the numbers, and to revive the discipline, 
of the Roman legions. The formidable troops of Barbarians my 
marched under the ensigns of their national chieftains. The 

• 118 Lycopolis is the modern Siut, or Osiot, a town of Said, about the size of St 
Denys, which drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sennaar, and has a very 

convenient fountain. cujus potu signa virgmitatis eripiuntur ‘ . See D’Anville, 
Description de l'Egypte, p, i8i. Abuifeda, Descript AEgypt. p. 14, and the 
cunous annotations, p. 25, 92, of his editor Michaclts. 

**• The life of John of Lycopolis is described by his two friends, Rufinus (L ii c. 
i p, 449) and Palladius (Hist Lausiac. c. 43, p. 738) m Roswcyde's great Collec- 
tion of the Vitae Patruro. [See Acta Sctorum, 27 Mart. m. 693 sqq. J Tillemont 
(M6m. EccUh. tom. x. p. 718, 720) has settled the Chronology'. 

U7 Sozomen, L vii. c. 22. Qaudian (m Eutrop. L i. 312) mentions the eunuch's 
journey : but he most contemptuously derides the Egyptian dreams and the praptai 
of the Nik. 
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Iberian, the Arab, and the Goth, who gashed on each other 
with mutual astonishment, were enlisted in the service of the 
same prince ; and the renowned Alaric acquired, in the schpfci^ 
of Theodosius, the knowledge of the art of war which he aftw- 
wards so fatally exerted for the destruction of Rome! 118 
Bbruforr The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, Ilia 
32 general Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and 
iiii&r misfortune of Maximus, how dangerous it might prove to ex- 
tend the line of defence against a skilful antagonist, who was 
free to press ori'to suspend, to contract or to multiply, his 
various methods of attack. 11 ® Arbogastes fixed his station on 
the confines of Italy : the troops of Theodosius were permitted 
to occupy without resistance the provinces of Pannonia as far 
as the foot of the Julian Alps ; and even the passages of the 
mount 'tins were negligently, or perhaps artfully, abandoned 
to the bold invader. He descended from the hills, and beheld, 
♦ with some astonishment, the formidable camp of thg Gauls 
and Germans that covered with arms and tents the open 
cwiptadt) country which extends to the Walls of Aquileia and the banks 
of the Frigidus, 120 or Cold River. 121 This narrow theatre of the 
war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Hadriatic, did not 
allow much room for the operations of military skill ; the 
spirit of Arbogastes would have disdained a pardon ; his 
guilt extinguished the hope of a negotiation ; and Theodosji J* 
was impatient to satisfy his glory and revenge by the cKastise- 
ment of the assassins of Valentinian. Without weighing the 

4 * 

Zosimus, L iv. p. 280 [c. 57]. Socrates, L vu. ia Aiarie himself (de Bell. 
Getico, 524) dwells with more complacency on his early exploits against the 
Romans. 

. . . Tot Augustos Hebro qui teste fugavi. 

Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plurality of flying emperors. 

Claudian (in iv Cons. Honor. 77, &c.) contrasts the military plans of the two 
usurpers : 

. . . Novitas audere priorem 

Suadebat , cautumque da bant exempla sequentem. 

Hie nova mohri prasceps hie quaerere tutus * 

Providus. Hie fusis ; collectis viribus tile. 

Hie vagus excurrens ; hie intra claustra reductus; 

Dissimiles, sed morte pares. . . . 

w®The Frigidus, a small though memorable stream in the count tyof Oorata, 
now called the Vipao[Wipbach], falls into the Sontius, or Lisonzo, above AquUeia, 
some miles from the Hadriatic. See D’Anville’s Ancient and Modem Maps, 
and the Italia Antiqua of Cluverius (tom. 1. p. 188). [Mr. Hodgkin thinks the 
battle was fought near Heidenschafft, i. p 578] 

^Claudiarrs wit is intolerable: the snow was dved red; the cold liver 
smoked ; and the channel must have been choked with carcases, if the currant 
bad not been swelled with blood. 
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natixnd and mrtifilial obstacles that opposed his efforts, the 
ensoeror of the East immediately attacked the fortifications ^ 
of" ms rivals, assigned the post of honourable danger to the 
£9mb% and* cherished a secret wish that the bloody conflict 
might dimftiish the pride and numbers of the conquerors. 

TpeH thousand of those auxiliaries, and ^acurius, general of the 
Ibeil&ns, died bravely on the field of battle. But the victory 
was not purchased by their blood ; the Gauls maintained their 
advantage ; and the approach of night protected the disorderly 
flight, or retreat, of the troops of Theodosiu£ The emperor 
retired to the adjacent hills ; where he passed a disconsolate 
night, without sleep, without provisions, and without hopes ; 12 * 
except that strong assurance which, under th~ most desperate 
circumstances, the independent mind may derive from the 
contempt of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugenius 
was celebrated by the insolent and dissolute joy of his camp; 
whilst the active and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached * 
a considerable body of troops, to occupy the passes of the moun- 
tains, and to encompass the roar of the Eastern army. The 
dawn of day discovered to the eyes of Theodosius the ex-tsn&t] 
tent and the extremity of his danger : but his apprehensions 
were soon dispelled by a friendly message from the leaders 
of those troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the 
^standard erf the tyrant. The honourable and lucrative rewards, 
which *they stipulated as the price of tkiir perfidy, were 
granted without hesitation ; and, as ink and paper could not 
easily be procured, the emperor subscribed, on his own tablets, 
the ratification of the treaty. The spirit of his soldiers was 
revived by this seasonable reinforcement ; and they again marched 
with confidence, to surprise the camp of a tyrant whose principal 
officers appeared to distrust either the justice or the success of 
his arms. In the heat of the battle, a violent tempest, 125 

m Theodoret affirms that St. John and St. Philip appeared to the waking, or 
• sleeping, emperor, on horseback, &c. This is the first instance of apostolic chivalry, 
which afterwards became so popular in Spam and in the Crusades. 

. 1#, Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte prooelhs 

Ohnut adversas acies ; revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppuht bastas. 

O minium dileete Deo, cui fund it ab antns 
jEolus armatas byemes ; cui mill tat Auher, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti 

These famous lines of Claudian (in ill Cons. Honor. 93, a.d 396) are alleged 
bv his contemporaries, Augustin and Orosius ; who suppress the Bagan deity of 
ASolus ; and add some circumstances from the information of eye-witnesses. With- 
in four months after the victory, it was compared by Ambrose to the miraculous 
victories of Moses and Joshua. 
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such as is often felt among the Alps, suddenly arose from 
the East. The army of Theodosius was sheltered by tfe||r 
position from the* impetuosity of the wind, which- Wow a 
of dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered Jheir ranks, 
wrested their weapons from their hands, and diverted w 're- 
pelled their ineffectual javelins. This accidental advantage 
was skilfully improved ; the violence of the storm was 
magnified by the superstitious terrors of the Gauls ; and they 
yielded without shame to the invisible powers of heaven, who 
seemed to militate on the side of the pious emperor. His 
victory was decisive ; and the deaths of his two rivals were 
distinguished only by the difference of their characters. The 
rhetorician EugCnius, who had almost acquired the dominion 
of the world, was reduced to implore the mercy of the con- 
queror; and the unrelenting soldiers separated his head from 
his body, as he lay prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. 

* Arbogastes, after the loss of a battle in which he had di^harged 
the duties of a soldier and a general, wandered several days 
among the mountains. But, when he was convinced that his 
cause was desperate, and his escape impracticable, the in- 
trepid Barbarian imitated the example Oi the ancient Romans, 
and turned his sword against his own breast. The fate of the 
empire was determined in a narrow corner of Italy , and the 
legitimate successor of the house of Valentinian embraced ti*e 
archbishop of MilAn, and graciously received the submission of 
the provinces of the West. Those provinces were involved in 
the guilt of rebellion ; w hile the inflexible courage of Ambrose 
alone had resisted the claims of successful usurpation. With 
a manly freedom, which might have been fatal to any other 
subject, the archbishop rejected the gifts of Eugenius, declined 
twikHBMj his correspondence, and withdrew himself from Milan, to avoid 
the odious presence of a tyrant, whose downfall he predicted in 
discreet and ambiguous language. The merit of Ambrose was 
applauded by the conqueror, who secured the attachment of the # 
people by his alliance with the church ; and the clemency of 
Theodosius is ascribed to the humane intercession of the arch* 
bishop of Milan . 124 

m The events of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (tom. it epist. UdL p. 
ioaa [cp. Ep. 57 J) . Paultnus (m Vit. Ambros. c, 36-34), Augustin fife Ci vital 
Dei, v. 36), Orosius (L vu. c. 35), Sozomcn (1. vii. c. 34), Tbeodoret (1. v. c. 24), 
Zosimus (L iv^p 381, 282 [c. 58]), Claudian (m Hi. Cons. Hon. 63-105, in iv. 
Cons. Hon. 70-117), and the Chronicles published by Scaliger. [See also PhBo- 
storg. jp. 3 ; Socrates, v. 25 ; Vitfor, Bptt. ; and cp. Severs, Siudkn , p. 306 iff. 
Cp. Appendix 10.] 
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After the defeat |f Eugenius, the merit, as well as the authority, 
of Theodosius was “cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabi- 
tants of the Roman world. The experience of his past conduct 
eiltoiiraged the most pleasing expectations of his future reign ; 
and the ago of the emperor, which did not exceed fifty years, 
seemed to extend the prospect of the public felicity. His 
dee&h* only four months after his victory, was considered by the 
people as an unforeseen and fatal event, which destroyed in a 
moment the hopes of the rising generation. But the indulgence 
of ease and luxury had secretly nourished the principles of dis- 
ease . 1 ® 6 The strength of Theodosius was unable to support 
the sudden and violent transition from the palace to the camp ; 
and the increasing symptoms of a dropsy announced the speedy 
dissolution of the emperor. The opinion, and perhaps the 
interest, of the public had confirmed the division ot the Eastern 
and Western empires ; and the two royal youths, Arcadius and 
Honorius, who had already obtained, from the tenderness of 
their father, the title of Augustus, were destined to fill the 
thrones of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes were 
not permifted to share the danger and glory of the civil war ; m 
but, as soon as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy 
rivals, he called his ydunger son Honorius to enjoy the fruits 
of the victory and to receive the sceptre of the West from the 
hands of his dying father. The arrival of Honorius at Milan 
was welcomed by a splendid exhibition of the gprnes of the Circus; 
and the emperor, though he was oppressed by the weight of his 
disorder, contributed by his presence to the public joy. But the 
remains of his strength were exhausted by the painful effort 
which He made to assist at the spectacles of the morning. Hono- 
rius supplied, during the rest of the day, the place of his 
father ; and the great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night. 
Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a civil w r ar, his death 
was universally lamented. The Barbarians, w f hom he had van- 
quished, and the churchmen, by whom he had been subdued, 
tplebrated with loud and sincere applause, the qualities of the 
deceased emperor which appeared the most valuable in their 
eyes. The Romans were terrified by the impending dangers of a 
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1,8 This disease, ascribed by Socrates (1 v. c. 26} to the fatigues of war, is re- 
presented by Phiioslorgius (l. xl c. a) as the effect of sloth and intemperance : for 
which Photnis calls him an impudent har (Godefroy, Dissert, p. 438). 

^Zosimus supposes that the boy Honorius accompanied his father (L hr. p. 
W [c. 5&J). Yet the quanto flagrabant pectora voto, is ali that ftattery would 
allow to a contemporary poet , who clearly describes the emperor s refusal and the 
journey of Honorius, after the victory (Claudian in lii. Cons. 78-125). 
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feeble and divided administration ; and evertf disgraceful moment 
of the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius and Honoriua revivedthe 
memory of their irreparable loss. 

of In the faithful picture of the virtues of Th&odosiua, bis 
imperfections have not been dissembled ; the act of cruelty* Hud 
the habits of indolence, which tarnished the glory of one of 
the greatest of the Roman princes. An historian, perpetually 
adverse to the fame of Theodosius, has exaggerated his vines 
and their pernicious effects ; he boldly asserts that every rank 
of subjects imitated the effeminate manners of their sovereign ; 
that eveiy species of corruption polluted the course of public 
and private life ; and that the feeble restraints of order and 
decency were insufficient to resist the progress of that degener- 
ate spirit which sacrifices, without a blush, the consideration of 
duty and interest to the base indulgence of sloth and appetite. 187 
The complaints of contemporary writers, who deplore the 
increase of luxury and depravation of manners, are commonly 
expressive of their peculiar temper and situation. There are 
few observers who possess a clear and comprehensive view of 
the revolutions of society ; and who are capable of discovering 
the nice and secret springs of action wh»ch impel, in the same 
uniform direction, the blind and capricious passions of a multi- 
tude of individuals. If it can be affirmed, with any degree of 
truth, that the luxury of the Romans was more shameless and 
dissolute in the re-ign of Theodosius than in the age of Constan- 
tine, perhaps, or of Augustus, the alteration cannot be ascribed 
to any beneficial improvements, which had gradually increased 
the stock of national riches. A long period of calamity or decay 
must have checked the industry, and diminished the wealth, Of 
the people ; and their profuse luxury must have been the result 
of that indolent despair which enjoys the present hour and 
declines the thoughts of futurity. The uncertain condition of 
their property discouraged the subjects of Theodosius from en- 
gaging in those useful and laborious undertakings which require 
an immediate expense and promise a slow and distant advaXltp 
age. The frequent examples of ruin and desolation tempted - 
them not to spare the remains of a patrimony which might, evety 
hour, become the prey of the rapacious Goth. And the mad 
prodigality which prevails in the confusion of a shipwreck ora 
siege may serve to explain the progress of luxury amidst the 
misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 


m Zommm, 1 . iv. p. 244 [c. 33), 
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The effeminate luxury which infected the manners of courts i 

an# cities had instilled a secret and destructive poison into the 3j?jhair 
c*jppe of the legions ; and their degeneracy has .been marked * 
by the pen *of a military writer who had accurately studied the 
genuine and ancient principles of Roman discipline. It is the 
Juat lmd important observation of Vegetius that the infantry 
was Invariably covered with defensive armour, from the founda- 
tion of the city to the reign of the emperor Gratian. The 
relaxation of discipline and the disuse of exercise rendered 
the soldiers less able, and less willing, to support the fatigues 
of the service ; they complained of the weight of the armour, 
which they seldom wore ; and they successfully obtained the 
permission of laying aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. 

The heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword and the 
formidable pilum, which had subdued the world, insensibly 
dropped from their feeble hands. As the use of the shield 
is incompatible with that of the bow, they reluctantly marched * 
into th£ field ; condemned to suffer either the pain of wounds 
or the ignominy of flight, and* always disposed to prefer the 
more shameful alternative. The cavalry of the Goths, the 
Huns and the Alani # had felt the benefits, and adopted the 
use, of defensive armour ; and, as they excelled in the manage- 
ment of missile weapons, they easily overwhelmed the naked 
and trembling legions, whose heads and breasts were exposed, 
without defence, to the arrows of the Rasliarians. The loss 
c*£ armies, the destruction of cities, and the dishonour of the 
Roman name ineffectually solicited the successors of Gratian 
to restore the helmets and cuirasses of the infantry- The 
enervated soldiers abandoned their own and the public defence ; 
and their pusillanimous indolence may be considered as the 
Immediate cause of the downfall of the empire. 128 


Vege tius, de Re Militan, 1. i, c. 10. The series of calamities which he marks 
compel us to believe that the Hero to whom he dedicates his book is the last and 
\ mo st inglorious of the Valentimans. [This view is maintained by O. Seeck 
{Hermes, xx, 61 sgq . ) , who contests the usual identification with Theodosius i. Tfteo- 
* dosius ii. has also been conjectured. The minor limit for the date of the Epitome 
rti Militaries is A.D. 450 (determined by the entry in some Mss. : FL Eutropius 
emendavi sine exemplario Constantinopolim Valentimano Aug vu et AbieniJ. 
The work Is by no means critical or trustworthy. Cp. Forster, de fide Vegctii, 
1879.J 
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CHAPTER XXVin 


Final Destruction of Paganism — Introduction of the Worshipef 
Saints , and Relics , among the Christians . 



The ruin of Paganism, 1 in the age of Theodosius, is perhaps the 
only example of the total extirpation of any ancient and popular 
superstition; arfd may therefore deserve to be considered as 
a singular event in the history of the human mind. The 
Christians, more especially the clergy, had impatiently sup- 
ported the prudent delays of Constantine and the equal > 
toleration of the elder Valentinian ; nor could they dqrm tnelr 
conquest perfect or secure, as long as their adversaries Wfre 
permitted to exist. The influence which Ambrose and hi# 
brethren had acquired over the youth of Gratian and iha jtf etf * 
of Theodosius was employed to infus£ the maxims of per-* * 
secution into the breasts of their Imperial proselytes. Two 
specious principles of religious jurisprudence were established# 
from whence they deduced a direct and rigorous conclusion 
against the subjects of the empire who still adhered ta the 
ceremonies of their ancestors : that the magistrate is, in some 
measure, guilty of the crimes which he neglects to prohibit or 
to punish ; and, that the idolatrous worship of fabulous deities 
and real daemons is the most abominable crime against the 
supreme majesty of the Creator. The laws of Moses and the 
examples of Jewish history 2 were hastily, perhaps erroneously, 
applied by the clergy to the mild and universal reign of 
Christianity. 8 The zeal of the emperors was excited to 


1 [Beugnot, Histoire de la destruction du paganisme, 1835 ; Chastel, Hist de Ja. 
d£str. du pag. dans l’erapire d’onent, 1850; Lasaulx, Der JXntergang des Helleab- 
mas, 1854 ; G. Boissier, La fin du pag.misme (2 vols.), 1891.] 

*St. Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit Theodos. p. 1208) expressly praises and re- 
commends the real of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. The language of 
Julius Firmicus Matemus on the same subject (de Errore Profan. Rdig. f*. ##7, 
edit. Gronov.) is piously inhuman. Nec filio jubet (the Mosaic Law) parci, nec 
fratri, et per amatam conjugem glad mm vindicem ducit, Ac. 

•Bayle (tbm. ii. p. 406, m his Commentaire Philosophique) justifies and limits 
intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah over the Jews. The attempt 
js laudable. 
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vindicate their own honour, and that of the Deity; and the 
temples of the Roman world were subverted, about sixty years 
after the conversion of Constantine. 

From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian the Romans 
preserved the regular succession of the several colleges of the 
sacctadotal order. 4 Fifteen Pontiffs exercised their supreme juris- 
diction over all thuigs and persons that were consecrated to the 
90viee of the gods ) and the various questions which perpetually 
liprose In a loose and traditionary system were submitted to the 
judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and learned 
Augurs observed the face of the heavens, and prescribed th^e 
actions of heroes, according to the flight of birds. Fifteen 
keepers of the Sybilline books (their name of Quindecemvirs 
was derived from their number) occasionally consulted the 
history of future, and as it should seem, of contingent, events. 
Six Vestals devoted their virginity to the guard of the sacred 
Hre and of the unknown pledges of the duration of Rome ^ 
which %o mortal had been suffered to behold with impunity. 5 
Seven Efulos 6 prepared the table of the gods, conducted the 
solemn procession, and regulated the ceremonies of the annual 
festival. The three^ Flamens 7 of Jupiter, of Mars, and of 
Quirinus, were considered as the peculiar ministers of the 
three most powerful deities who watched over the fate of Rome 
and of the-universe. The Kino of the Sacrifices represented 
the parson of Numa, and of his success*^, in the religious 
functions which could be performed only by royal hands. 
The confraternities of the Sauans, the Ln per cals, &c., practised 
such rites as might extort a smile of contempt from every 
"reasonable man, with a lively confidence of recommending 
themselves to the favour of the immortal gods. The authority 


4 Sec the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in Cicero (de Legibus, u. 7, 8 ), Livy 
(i. no), Dionysius Hahcarnassensis (I 11. p 1x9-129. edit Hudson), Beaufort (R6- 
publtque Romaine, tom. u p. x-90), and Moyle (vol 1. p. 10-55) The last » the 
work of an English Whig, as well as of a Roman antiquary [The number of 
V»Pontif& and Augurs first reached fifteen in the time of Sulla. A sixteenth Augur 
was added by Julius Caesar. The emperor (after a d 29) had power to create 
additional Augurs.] 

•These mystic and ’perhaps imaginary symbols have given birth to various fables 
and conjectures. It seems probable that the Palladiuin was a small statue (three 
cubits and a half high) of Mmerva, with a lance and distaff, that it was usually 
inclosed in a serta , or barrel ; and that a similar barrel was placed by its side to dis- 
concert curiosity or sacrilege. See Mezeriac (Comment, sur les Epltres dOvide, 
tom. i. pi 6©>66) and Lipsius (tom. iii, p. 610, de Vestft, &c. c. 10). 

♦fCp. Lucan, 1. 60a. The Epulo was called Septemvir epulonuwi.] 

* [In the later Republic there were also a number of minor Flamens; m all 
fifteen, For some of the names, see Vano, L. L. vii. 44 
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which the Roman priests had formerly obtauied In tne counsels 
of the republic was gradually abolished by the establishment 
of monarchy and the removal of the seat of empire. But the 
dignity of their sacred character was still proteoted ejr the 
laws and manners of their country ; and they still continued, 
more especially the college of pontiffs, to exercise in the dfrital, 
and sometimes in the provinces, the rights of their ecclesiastical 
and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of purple, chariots of state, 
and sumptuous entertainments attracted the admiration of tile 
people ; and thqy received, from the consecrated lands and the 
public revenue, an ample stipend, which liberally supported 
the splendour of the priesthood and all the expenses of the 
religious worship of the state. As the service of the altar was 
not incompatible with the command of armies, the Romans, 
after their consulships and triumphs, aspired to the place of 
pontiff or of augur; the seats of Cicero 8 and Pompey weep 
filled, in the fourth century, by the most illustrious members 
of the senate ; and the dignity of their birth reflected ad- 
ditional splendour on their sacerdotal character. The fifteen’ 
priests who composed the college of pontiffs enjoyed a male 
distinguished rank as the companions of their sovereign; and 
the Christian emperors condescended to accept the robe and cn- 
mmm signs which were appropriated to the office of supreme pontiff. 

But, when Gratian ascended the throne, more garupulous, or 
more enlightened, Jie sternly rejected those profane symbols;** 
£«.*.». stot] applied to the service of the state, or ot the church, the 
revenues of the priests and vestals ; abolished their honours 
and immunities ; and dissolved the ancient fabric of Roman 
superstition, which was supported by the opinions and habits 
of eleven hundred years . 10 Paganism was still the constitutional 
religion of the senate. The hall, or temple, in which .they 
assembled, was adorned by the statue and altar of Victory;” 
A majestic female standing on a globe, with flowing garments, 
expanded wings, and a crown of laurel in her outstretched 

•Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1 n epist. 5} or indirectly (ad Familiar. L 
epist. 4) confesses, that the A ugurate is the supreme object of his wishes, PKay 
is proud to tread in the footsteps of Cicero (1. iv, epist? 8), an d the chain of 
tradition might be continued from history and marbles. 

• Zosimus, L iv. p. 249, 250 fc. 36]. I have suppressed the foolish pip about 
Pontifex and Maximus. [Cp. Hodgkin, 1. 400. For probable date (375 Aft.) mm 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht, n* p 1108. In an mscr. ot 370 A.D. GratJasi is Pont* 
Max.; C. I. L. vi. 1175.] 

*°fCompatjp C. I. L. 6, 749 . antra facit sumptusque tuos nee Roma requirtt .1 

u This statue was transported from Tarentum to Rome, placed in the Cwria 
Julia by Caesar, and decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt. 
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hand. 1 * The senators were sworn on the altar of the goddess * 

to Observe the laws of the emperor and of the empire; and a 
solemn offering of wine and incense wac the ordinary prelude 
of'ihidir public deliberations . 18 The removal of this ancient 

was the only injury which Constantius had offered ou», wn 
to the superstition of the Romans. The altar of Victory was 
a|pdn restored by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once 
more banished from the senate by the zeal of Gratian . 14 But C*j>. on 
the emperor yet spared the statues of the gods, which were 
exposed to the public veneration ; four hundred and twenty-four 
temples, or chapels, still remained to satisfy the devotion of the 
people ; and in every quarter of Rome the delicacy of the 
Christians was offended by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice . 15 

But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the 
senate of Rome ; 16 and it was only by their absence that they 
$ould express their dissent from the legal, though profane, aSTit 
Hcts of a Pagan majority. In that assembly, the dying embers € 
of freedom were, tor a moment, revived and inflamed by the 
breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputations were suc- 
otessively voted to the Imperial court 17 to represent the 
grievances of the pri^thood and the senate ; and to solicit the 
restoration of the altar of Victor} . The conduct of this important 
business was entrusted to the eloquent Symmachus , 18 a wealthy 
and noble -senator, who united the sacred characters of pontiff 
and augur with the civil dignities of proconsul of Africa and 
prefect of the city. The breast of Symmachus was animated 


ia Prudeniius ([in Symm.] 1 . n. in mitio) has drawn a very awkward portrait of 
Victory; but the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction from Montfaucoft’s 
Antiquities (tom. t p, 341). 

**See Suetonius (in August, c. 35) and the Exordium of Pliny’s Panegyric. 

14 These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates, Symmachus and 

Ambrose. 

J4 The N^/itia Urbt%, more recent than Constantine, does not fmd one Christian 
church worthy to be named among the edifices of the city Ambrose (tom. ii 

r * t. xvii. p. 825) deplores the public scandals of Rome, w hich continually offended 
eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the faithful. 

. 14 Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common sense (Moyle’s 

Works, vol. ii, p. 147), that the Christians had a majority in the senate. 

17 The first (a. d. 3jJa) to Grattan, who refused them audience. The second 
(A.D. 384) to* Valentinian, when the field was disputed by Symmachus and 
Ambrose. The third (A.D. 388 [so Gtildenpenmng, p 172 (a.i> 388-9}; but 
Seeck pula it in 391, ChrxmoJ. Symmach, in M. G. H Auct Ant vt p. Iviii 
See Prosper, de Prom. Dei, in. 38]) to Theodosius; and the fourth (A.D. 39a 
[Ambrose, ep. 57]) to Valentinian. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, voL iv. p. 
372-309) fairly represents the whole transaction. 

-“Symmachus, who was irhhssied with all the civil and sacerdotll honours, re- 
presented the emperor under the two characters of Pontifex Maximus and Princtfis 
Senates* See the proud inscription at the head of his works. 
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by the warmest zeal for the cause of expiring Paganism ; and 
his religious antagonists lamented the abuse of his genius, 
and the inefficacy of his moral virtues, 19 The orator, whose 
petition is extant to the emperor Valentinian, was eoilSC4jWl» 
of the difficulty and danger of the office which he had assumed. 
He cautiously avoids ev^ry topic which might appear to reflect 
on the religion of his sovereign ; humbly declares that prayers 
and entreaties are his only arms ; and artfully draws his axg|fe* 
ments from the schools of rhetoric rather than from those 4tfF 
philosophy. Syyimaehus endeavours to seduce the imagination 
of a young prince, by displaying the attributes of the goddess 
of victory ; he insinuates that the confiscation of the revenues* 
which were consecrated to the service of the gods, was a 
measure unwortRy of his liberal and disinterested character; 
and he maintains that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived 
of their force and energy, if they were no longer celebrated 
at the expense, as well as in the name, of the republic. Even 
* scepticism is made to supply an apology for superstition* The 
great and incomprehensible secret of the universe eludes 
enquiry of man. Where reason cannot instruct, custom rajir 
be permitted to guide ; and every nation seems to consult 
the dictates of prudence by a faithful c attachment to those 
rites and opinions which have received the sanction of ages. 
If those ages have been crowned with glory an d- p rosperity, 
if the devout people has frequently obtained the bossings 
which they have solicited at the altars of the gods, it must 
appear still more advisable to persist in the same salutaxy 
practice ; and not to risk the unknown perils that may attend any 
rash innovations. The test of antiquity and success was applied 
with singular advantage to the religion of Nuraa ; and Rome* 
herself, the celestial genius that presided over the fates of the 
city, is introduced by the orator to plead her own cause before 
the tribunal of the emperors. “ Most excellent princes/’ says 
the venerable matron, “ fathers of your country ! pity 
respect ray age, which has hitherto flowed in an unintemiptedj 
course of piety. Since 1 do not repent, permit me to continue 
in the practice of my ancient rites. Since, I am bom fete, 
allow me to enjoy my domestic institutions. This religion 

J* As if any one, says Prudent tus (m Symmach i 639), should dig in the fund 
with an instrument of gold and ivory, hven saints, and polemic saints, treat this 
adversary with respect and civility [One of the chief pagan Senators was FtavtauttUS, 
Pratt. Prsef, Italy. There is extant a virulent attack on him of oqlttlinnk 
authorship printed in the Revue Arch<k>log»que, 1868, June. Cp. MOniSWHHt, in 
vat 4, 1870, p. 350 sqq ] 
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ha* reduced the wdrld under my laws. These rites have re- 
pelled Hannibal from the city, and the Gauls from the capitol. 
Were my grey hairs reserved for such intolerable disgrace ? I 
am' igporant of the new system that I am required to adopt ; but 
I am ^rell alsured that the correction of old age is always an 
ungrateful and ignominious office. ’ * 21 Ae fears of the people 
supplied what the discretion of the orator had suppressed ; and 
thf calamities which afflicted, or threatened, the declining 
empire were unanimously imputed, by the Pagans, to the new 
religion of Christ and of Constantine. # 

But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the 
firm and dexterous opposition of the archbishop of Milan ; who 
fortified the emperors against the fallacious eloquence of theow 
advocate of Rome. In this controversy, Ambrose condescends a.© 
to speak the language of a philosopher, and to ask, with some 
contempt, why it should l>e thought necessary to introduce an 
imaginary and invisible power, as the cause of those victories 
which were sufficiently explained by the valour and discipline 
of the legioi|S ? He justly derides the absurd reverence for 
antiquity which could only tend to discourage the improve- 
ments of art and to repkmge the human race into their .‘original 
barbarism. From thence gradually rising to a more lofty and 
theological tone, he pronounces that Christianity alone is the 
doctrine of 'truth and salvation, and that every mode of 
Polythe&m conducts its deluded votaries, through the paths 
of error, to the abyss of eternal perdition. 2 - Arguments like 
these, when they were suggested by a fa\ounte bishop, had 
power to prevent the restoration of the altar of Victory; but 
the same arguments fell, with much more energy and effect, 
from the mouth of a conqueror ; and the gods of antiquity 


*>[Videra» j 

w See the fifty-fourth epistle of the tenth book of Symmachus [ — x. 111 ed. Seeds} 
Hi the form and disposition of his ten books of epistles, he imitated the younger 
Pliny; whose rich and florid style he was supposed, by his friends, to equal or 
excel (Macrob. Saturnal. 1 . v. c. i). But the luxuriant) of Symmachus consists of 
barren leaves, without [nuts, and even without flowers. Few facts, and few 
sentiments, can be extracted from his verbose correspondence. 

m See Ambrose (tom, il epist. xvil xviii. p. 82^-833) The former of these 
epistles is a jkhort caution ; the latter is a formal reply to the petition or libel of 
Symmachus, The same ideas are more copiously expressed m the poetry, if it 
may Reserve that name, of Prudentius; who composed his two books against 
Symmachus (A. D. 404) while that Senator was still alive. It 'S whimsical enough 
that Montesquieu (Considerations, &c. c. xix. tom in p. 487) should overlook the 
two professed antagonists of Symmachus ; and amuse himself with descanting on 
the more remote and indirect confutations of Orosius, St. Augustin, and Salvian. 

VOL. III. 13 * 
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were dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theodosius . 28 
tA.a 3 M] In a fall meeting of the senate, the emperor proposed, according 
to the forms of the republic, the important question, Whether the 
worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should be the religion of the 
Romans ? 24 The liberty of suffrages, which he* affected to 
allow, was destroyed b r y the hopes find fears that his presence 
inspired ; and the arbitrary exile of Symn^tchus was a recent 
admonition that it might be dangerous to oppose the withes 
of the monarch. On a regular division of the senate, Jupiter 
was condemned and degraded by the sense of a very large 
majority ; and it is rather surprising that any members should 
be found bold enough to declare by their speeches and votes 
that they were still attached to the interest of an abdicated 
deity. 25 The hasty conversion of the senate must be attributed 
either to supernatural or to sordid motives ; and many of these 
reluctant proselytes betrayed, on every favourable occasion, 
their secret disposition to throw aside the mask of odious 
dissimulation. But they were gradually fixed in the new 
religion, as the cause of the ancient became more hopeless; 
they yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the fashion 0f 
the times, and to the entreaties of their wives and children, ^ 
who were instigated and governed by the clergy of Rome Und 
the monks of the East. The edifying example of the Anicisn 
family was soon imitated by the rest of the nobility : the Rauil* 
the Paullini, the Gracchi, embraced the Christian religton ; and 
“the luminaries of the world, the venerable assembly of Catos 
(such are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius), were im- 
patient to strip themselves of their pontifical garment : to cast 

23 Sec Prudentius (in Symmach. 1 . i. 545, &c ). The C hristian agrees with the 
Pagan Zosimus (L iv. p. 283 [c 59]) in placing this visit of Theodosius after the 
second civil war, gennni bis victor cuede Tyranm ( 1 . l 410). But the time and 
circumstances are better suited to his first triumph. 

24 [This can hardly be inferred from the lines of Prudentius.] 

® Prudentius, after proving that the sense of the Semite is declared by a legal 
majority, proceeds to say (609, Ac.) : . 

Adspice quam pleno subsell 1a nostra Senatu 
Decernant mfanie Jovis pulvinar, et omne 
Idohum longe purgatA ex url*u fugandum.* 

Qua vocat egregn sentenlia Prmcipis, tfluc 
Libera, cum pedibus, turn corde, frequentia transit. 

Zosimus ascribes to the conscript fathers on heathenish courage, which few of 
them are found to possess. 

* Jerom specifies the pontiff Albtnus. who was surrounded with such a bfliMg 
family df children and grand children as Mould have been sufficient to coovetlcven 
Jupiter himself ; an extraordinary proselyte ! (tom. t. ad Lsetani, p. 54 [imvenem is 
the reading of the Mss. ; and the correction Iavem 1$ unwarranted. Ep. toy* 
Mighe, Hieron. u p. 868j). 
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dte skin of the *old serpent ; to assume the snowy robes of 
baptismal innocence ; ana to humble the pride of the consular 
before the tombs of the martyrs *\ 27 The citizens, who 
subsisted by their own industry, and the populace, who were 
supfMMrted by the public liberality, filled the churches of the 
Lateran and Vatican with an incessant throng of devout pro- 
selytes. The dfcrees of the senate, which proscribed the 
worship of idols, were ratified by the general consent of the 
Romans ; the splendour of the capitol was liefaced, and the 
solitary temples were abandoned to ruin and contempt . 29 
Borne submitted to the yoke of the Gospel ; and the vanquished 
provinces had not yet lost their reverence for the name and 
authority of Rome. 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them to 
proceed, with some caution and tenderness, in the reformation tat sy 
of the eternal city. Those absolute monarchs acted with lessCKsSIa# 
reg&rd+to the prejudices of the provincials. The pious labour, 
which had been suspended near twenty years since the death 
of Constantins , 80 was vigorously resumed, and finally accomplished, 
by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that warlike prince yet 
struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, but for the safety, 
of the republic, he ventured to offend a considerable party of 
his Subjects, .by some acts which might perhaps secure the 
protection of Heaven, but which must seem -rash and unseason- 
able in the eye of human prudence. The success of his first 
experiments against the Pagans encouraged the pious emperor 
to reiterate and enforce his edicts of proscription ; the same 
laws which had been originally published in the provinces of the 
East were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, to the whole 
extent of the Western empire ; and every victory of the 


27 Exsultare Patres vidcas, pulchcmma mundt 
Ltmuna; conciltumque sen urn gestire Catonum 
, Candidiore tog& niveum pietatis amictum 

Sumere, et cxuvi&s deponere pontificales. 

. The fancy of Prudentius is wanned and elevated by victory. 

* Prudentius, after he has described the conversion of the senate and people, 
asks, with some truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, dtcatam 
In leges transisse tuas ? 

• Jerora exults m the desolation of the capitol, and the other temples of Rome 
(tom, i. p. <4 {ep. 107], tom, ii. p. 95). 

w Libanius (Orat. pro Tern pi is, p. 10, Genev, 1634, published bynames Gode- 
fboy, and now extremely scarce) accuses Valentiman and Valens of prohibiting 
sacrifices. Some partial order may have been issued by the Eastern emperor; but 
the idea of any general law is contradicted by the silence of the Coqf And the 
evidence of ecclesiastical history. 
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orthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the Christkm 
and Catholic faith . 81 He attacked superstition in her most 
vital part by prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared 
to be criminal as well as infamous ; and, if the terms his 
edicts more strictly condemned the impious curiosity which ex- 
amined the entrails of the victims , 82 eveiy subsequent ex- 
planation tended to involve, in the same %uilt, the general 
practice of immolation , which essentially constituted the religion 
of the Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the purpose 
of sacrifice, it was the duty of a benevolent prince to remove 
from his subjects the dangerous temptation of offending against 
the laws which be had enacted. A special commission was 
granted to Cynegius, the Praetorian prefect of the East, and 
afterwards to the counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers 
of distinguished rank in the West ; by which they were directed 
t to shut the temples, to seize or destroy the instruments of 
idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, and to con- 
fiscate the consecrated property for the benefit of the emperor, 
of the church, or of the army . 38 Here the desolation might 
have stopped, and the naked edifices, jvhich were no longed 
employed m the service of idolatry, might have been protected 
from the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many of those temples 
were the most splendid and beautiful monuments of Grecian 
architecture: and tihe emperor himself was interested#* not to 
deface the splendour of his own cities or to diminish the value 
of his own possessions. Those stately edifices might be suffered 
to remain as so many lasting trophies of the victory of Christ. 
In the decline of the arts, they might be usefully converted 
into magazines, manufactures, or places of public assembly ; and 
perhaps, when the walls of the temple had been sufficiently 
purified by holy rites, the worship of the true Deity might 
be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But, as long 
as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope 
that an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might again* 
restore the altars of the gods ; and the earnestness with which 


111 See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 7-1 1 . 

92 Homer's sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquisition of entrails {see 
Feithms, Antiquitat. Homer 1 . 1. c. 10, 16). The Tuscans, who produced the first 
Har us frices , subdued both the Greeks and the Romans (Cicero de Divinaiione, 
«. aj). c 

*»Zosimus, 1 . iv. p. 24 s. 249 [c 37]. Theodoret, 1 . v. c ai. Idatius in Chron» 
Prosper Aquitan. (De prormssiombus et predict lombus Dei] 1 , iii. c. 38* spud 
Baronium, Anna!. Kccles, A. P. 389, No 52. Libanius (pro Temp! is, p. *0) 
layouts td prove that the commands of Theodosius were not direct and positive* 
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they addressed their unavailing prayers to the throne 34 increased 
the seal of the Christian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, 
the root of superstition. The laws of the emperors exhibit 
some symptoms of a milder disposition ; 86 but their cold and 
languia emnts were insufficient to stem t£e torrent of enthusiasm 
ana rapine, which was conducted, or rather impelled, by the 
spiritual rulers of tl^5 church* In Gaul, the holy Martin, bishop 
of ifours, 38 marched at the head of his faithful monks, to destroy 
the idols, the temples, and the consecrated tree ^ of his extensive 
diocese ; and in the execution of this arduous task, the prudent 
reader will judge whether Martin was supported by the aid of 
miraculous powers or of carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine 
and excellent Marcellus, 87 as he is styled by Tlfeodoret, a bishop 
animated with apostolic fervour, resolved to level with the 
ground the stately temples within the diocese of Apamea. His 
attack was resisted by the skill and solidity with which the 
temple ^>f Jupiter had been constructed. The building was 
seated on an eminence ; on each of the four sides, the lofty 
roof was supported by fifteen massy columns, sixteen feet in 
circumference ; and the large stones, of which they were 
composed, were firmly cemented with lead and iron. The 
force of the strongest and sharpest tools had been tried without 
effect. It waa found necessary to undermine the foundations 
of the columns, which fell down as soon as the temporary 
wooden props had been consumed with fire ; and the difficulties 
of the enterprise are described under the allegory of a black 
daemon, wfco retarded, though he could not defeat, the operations 
of the Christian engineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus 
took the field in person against the powers of darkness ; a 
numerous troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under the 
episcopal banner, and t he successively attacked the villages and 

**Co&, Theodos. L xvi. tit. x. leg. 8, 18. There is room to believe that this 
temple of Edessa, which Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon after- 
wards a heap of rums (Libamus pro Templis, p. a6 f 27. and Godefroy s notes, p. 
59 )* 

* 3 * See this curious oration of Libanius pro Templis, pronounced, or rather 

composed, about the yehr 390. I have consulted, with advantage. Dr. Lardncr's 
version and remarks (Heathen Testimonies, vol iv p. 135-163). 
or. xxviii. , Reiske, li 15c sqg , composed between 385 (Cod. Th. xvl 10, 9, cp. 
Lib. 163, &c.) and 391 (Cod. Th. xvj. 10, xo. cp Lib 180, 182). But 388 may be 
the prior limit, cp. Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius, p. 192. ) 

^•See the life of Martin, by Sulpicius Severus, c. 9-14. The saint once mistook 
(as Don Quixote might have done) an harmless funeral for an ldolntrouo procession, 
and imprudently committed a miracle. 

37 Compare Sozomen (L vii. c. 15) with Theodoret ( 1 . y. c. 21). Between them, 
they relate the crusade and death of Marcellus, * 
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country temples of the diocese of Apaniea* Whenever toy 
resistance or danger was apprehended, the champion of the 
faith, whose lameness would not allow him either to fight or 
fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, beyond the reach 
of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of his death ; he 
was surprised and slain by a body of exasperated rustics ; and 
the synod of the province pronounced, without hesitation, that 
the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the cause of God* In 
the support of n this cause, the monks, who rushed with tumult* 
uous fury from the desert, distinguished themselves by thdr 
seal and diligence. They deserved the enmity of the Pagans ; 
and some of them might deserve the reproaches of avarice and 
intemperance : of avarice, which they gratified with holy plunder, 
and of intemperance, which they indulged at the expense of 
the people, who foolishly admired their tattered garments, loud 
psalmody, and artificial paleness . 88 A small number of temples 
was protected by the fears, the venality, the tast$, or the 
pDru^ence, of the civil and ecclesiastical governors. The temple 
of the celestial Venus at CJarthage, whose sacred precincts 
formed a circumference of two miles, was judiciously converted 
into a Christian church ; 39 and a similar consecration ha* pre- 
served inviolate the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Some * 40 
But, in almost every province of the Roman world, an army 
of fanatics, without authority and without discipline. Invaded 
the peaceful inhabitants ; and the ruin of the fairest Structures 
of antiquity still displays the ravages of those Barbarians, who 
alone had time and inclination to execute such laborious 
destruction. 

of In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spectator 
may distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Ale*" ' 
andria . 41 Serapis does not appear to have been one of the native 
gods, or monsters, who sprung from the fruitful soil of super- 

• 

88 Libamus pro Templis, p 10-13. He rails at these black-garbed men. 
the Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants I th$y are 
temperate animals. 

* Prosper Aquitan. 1 . ni. c. 38, apud Baronium ; Annal. Kccles. A.D. 389, Nd, 
5 «. &c. The temple had been shut some time, and the access to it was overgrow n 
with brambles. 

^Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. c. 4, p. 468. This consecration was 
performed by Pope Boniface IV. Iam ignorant of the favourable circumstances 
which had preserved the Pantheon above two hundred years after the reign of 
Theodosius. 

41 Sophlonius composed a recent and separate history (Jerom, m Script. EocMU. 
tom. i. p. 303), which had furnished materials to Socrates ( 1 . v. c. 16), Thoodoret 
(1. v. c. 22), and Rufinus (1. iu c. 22 ). Yet the last, who had been at Alexandria 
before ^nd after the event, may deserve the credit of an original witness. 
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stitious Egypt 42 The first of the Ptolemies had been com- 
manded, by a dream, to import the mysterious stranger from 
the coast of Pontus, where he had been long adored by the 
iritohtoateof Sinope ; but his attributes and his reign were so 
imperfectly understood that it becam^ a subject of digpute, 
whether he represented the bright orb of day or the gloomy 
monarch of the subterraneous regions . 43 The Egyptian^ who 
were obstinately devoted to the religion of their fathers, refused 
to admit this foreign deity within the walls of their cities . 44 
But the obsequious priests, who were seduced oy the liberality 
of the Ptolemies, submitted, without resistance, to the power 
of the god of Pontus ; an honourable and domestic genealogy 
was provided ; and this fortunate usurper waS introduced into 
the throne and bed of Osiris , 46 the husband of Isis, and the 
celestial monarch of Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed 
his peculiar protection, gloried in the name of the city of 
Serapis.^ His temple , 46 which rivalled the pride and mfgni- 
ficence of the capitol, was erected on the spacious summit pr So 
artificial mount, raised one hundred steps above the level of the 
adjacent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity was strongly 
supported by arches, ami distributed into vaults and subterran- 
eous apartments. The consecrated buildings were surrounded 
by a quadrangular portico ; the stately halls, and exquisite 
statues, displayed the triumph of the arts ; and the treasures of 
ancient learning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian 
library, which had arisen with new splendour from its ashes . 47 


^Gerard Vossius (Opera, tom, v. p 8o, and de IdololatriA, 1. i. c. 29) strives to 
support the strange notion of the Fathers , that the patriarch Joseph was adored 
in Egypt as the bull Apis and the god Serapis, 

"Oragodej nondura nostns celebrata. ./Egyptiorum antistites sic memorant. 
&c . Tacit Hist. iv. 83. The Greeks, who had travelled into Egypt, were alike 
ignorant of this new deity. [Cp. Mabafify, Empire of the Ptolemies, p 72-74.] 

44 Macrobius, $atumal. L l c. 7. Such a living fact decisively proves his 
foreign extraction. 

P At Rome Isis and Serapis were united in the same temple. The precedency 
which the queen assumed may seem to betray her unequal alliance with the 
*stranger of Pontus. But the superiority of the female sex was established in 
Egypt as a civil and religious institution {Diodor. Sicul. tom L 1. 1, p. 31, edit. 
Wesselingk and the same order is observed in Plutarch’s Treatise of Isis and 
Osiris ; whom he identifies with Serapis. 

46 Ammianus (xxii. 16). The Expositio totrns Mundi (p. 8, in Hudson's 
Geograph. Minor, tom. in.) and Rufinus (1. ii. c. 22) celebrate the Serapeum , as 
one of the wonders of the world. 

47 See M4moires de 1’Acad. dcs Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 397-4*6. The old 
library of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Caesar’s Alexandrian war. Marc 
Antony gave the whole collection of Pergamus (200.000 volumes) to. Cleopatra, -as 
the foundation of the nrw library of Alexandria. [See Appendix 11.] 
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After the edicts of Theodosius had severely prohibited the 
sacrifices of the Pagans, they were still tolerated in the city mid 
temple of Serapis ; and this singular indulgence was impru- 
dently ascribed to the superstitious terrors of th^ Christians 
themselves: as if they bad feared to abolish those ancient' rites 
which could alone secure the inundations of the Nile, the 
harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence of Constantinople. 4 ® 
xtii&ai At that time 49 the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was 
jud. w [m] filled by Theophilus , 50 the perpetual enemy of peace and 
virtue ; a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately polluted 
with gold and with blood. His pious indignation was excited 
by the honours of Serapis ; and the insults which he offered to 
an ancient chapel of Bacchus 51 convinced the Pagans that he 
meditated a more important and dangerous enterprise. In the 
tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest provocation was 
sufficient to inflame a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose 
strength and numbers were much inferior to those pf their 
antagonists, rose in arms at the instigation of the philosopher 
Olympius , 52 who exhorted them to die in the defence of the 
altars of the gods. These Pagan fanatics fortified themselves 
in the temple, or rather fortress, of % Serapif*, ; repelled the 
besiegers by daring sallies and a resolute defence ; and, by the 
inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their Christian 
prisoners, obtained the last consolation of despair. The efforts 
of the prudent magistrate were usefully exerted 'for the 
establishment of a truce till the answer of Theodosius should 
determine the fate of Serapis. The two parties assembled, 
without arms, m the principal square ; and the Imperial rescript 
was publicly read. But, when a sentence of destruction against 
the idols of Alexandria was pronounced, the Christians set up a 
shout of joy and exultation, whilst the unfortunate Pagans, 
whose fury had given way to consternation, retired with hasty 

^Libanius (pro Templis, p. 21) indiscreetly provokes his Christian masters by 
this insulting remark 

49 We may choose between the date of Marcelhnus (a.d. 389] or that of Prosper 
(a.d. 391). Tiilemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p 310, 7 «$) prefers the former, and* 
Pagi the latter [which is probably right ; so Gotnof rectus, ad Cod. Th. xvl 10, 
xi ; Gtildenpenning, p. 189. Clinton decides for end of 390 A.D.]. 

w Tillemont, M£m Ecctes. tom. xi. p. 441*500. The ambiguous situation of 
Theophilus,— a saint , as the friend of Jerom ; a devil , as the enemy of ChiySae- 
tom— produces a sort of impartiality ; yet, upon the whole, the bahtnoe is justly 
inclined against him. 

61 [A Mifhreum : cp. Socrates, 1 . c.] 

*®Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 411) has alleged a beautflbl 
passage from Suidas, or rather from Damascius, which shews the devout ana 
virtuous £>lympms, not m the light of a warrior, but of a prophet 
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and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight or obscenity, the 
resentment of their enemies. Theophilus proceeded to demolish 
file temple of Serapis, without any other difficulties than those 
which he found in the weight and solidity of the materials ; but 
these obstacles proved so insuperable sthat he was obliged to 
leave the foundations and to content himself with reducing the 
edifice itself to a heap of rubbish ; a part of which was soon 
afterwards cleared away, to make room for a church erected in 
honour of the Christian martyrs. The valuably library of Alex- 
andria was pillaged or destroyed ; and, near twenty years 
afterwards, the appearance of the empty shelves excited the 
regret and indignation of every spectator wht»se mind was not 
totally darkened by religious prejudice . 58 The compositions of 
ancient genius, so many of which have irretrievably perished, 
might surely have been excepted from the wreck of idolatry, 
for the amusement and instruction of succeeding ages ; and 
either %he zeal or the avarice of the archbishop 54 might have 
been satiated with the rich spoils which were the reward of Ins 
victory* While the images and vases of gold and silver were 
carefully melted, and those of a less valuable metal were con- 
temptuously broken and cast into the streets, Theophilus 
laboured to expose the frauds and vices of the ministers of the 
idols ; their dexterity in the management of the loadstone ; 
their secret methods of introducing an human actor into 
a hollow statue ; and their scandalous abuse of the confidence 
of devout husbands and unsuspecting females . 55 Charges like 
these may seem to deserve some degree of credit, as they are 
not repugnant to the crafty and interested spirit of superstition. 
But the same spirit is equally prone to the base practice of 
insulting and calumniating a fallen enemy ; and our belief is 

^[Unde quamlibet hodieque in templis extent, quae ct] nos vidimus, armaria 
librorum, qutbus direptis exmamta ea a nostns hommibus nostris temporibus 
memorant [roemorent]. Orostus, I. vi c. 15. p 4a1.edu Havercamp [p 316. ed. 
Zan genaeister 1 Though a bigot, and a controversial writer. Or os 1 us seems to 
. blush. [See Appendix 11.] 

84 Eunapius, in the lives of Amomus \ltg. Antoninus] and AuJesius, execrates 
the sacrilegious rapine of Theophilus. Tillemont (M*m. Ecctes. tom. xul p. 453) 
quotes an epistle of Isidore of Pelusium , which reproaches the primate with the 
uiolatrous worship of gold, the auri sacra fames. 

88 Rufinus names the pnest of Saturn, who, in the character of the god, 
familiarly conversed with many pious ladies of quality ; till he betrayed himself, 
in a moment of transport , when he could not dissjutse the tone of hi^ voice. The 
authentic and impartial narrative of ALschines (see Bayle, Dtctionnaire Critique, 
BCAKAKDStx) and the adventure of Mundus (Joseph. Antiquitat Judaic. L xviu. c. 
3, p. 877, edit. Havercamp) may prove that such amorous frauds have 'been 
practised with success. a 
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naturally checked by the reflection that it is much less difficult to 
invent a fictitious story than to support a practical fraud. The 
colossal statue of Serapis 56 was involved in the ruin of his temple 
and religion. A great number of plates of different metals, 
artificially joined together, composed the majestic figure of the 
Deity, who touched on either side the walls of the sanctuary. 
The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre 
which he bore in his left hand, were extremely similar Iso 
the ordinary representations of Jupiter. He was distinguished 
from Jupiter by the basket, or bushel, which was placed on his 
head ; and by the emblematic monster, which he held in his 
right hand : the head and body of a serpent branching into 
three tails, which were again terminated by the triple heads of a 
dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidently affirmed that, if any 
impious hand should dare to violate the majesty of the god, the 
heavens and the earth would instantly return to their original 
chaos. An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal and armed with 
a weighty battle-axe, ascended the ladder ; and even the 
Christian multitude expected, with some anxiety, the event of 
the combat . 57 He aimed a vigorous stroke against the check ©f 
Serapis ; the cheek fell to the ground"; the thunder was Still 
silent, and both the heavens and the earth continued to preserve 
their accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier 
repeated his blown ; the huge idol was overthrown, and broken 
in pieces ; and the limbs of Serapis were ignominiouriy dragged 
through the streets of Alexandria. His mangled carcase was 
burnt in the Amphitheatre, amidst the shouts of the populace ; 
and many persons attributed their conversion to this discovery 
of the impotence of their tutelar deity. The popular modes of 
religion that propose any visible and material objects of worship 
have the advantage of adapting and familiarising themselves to 
the senses of mankind ; but this advantage is counterbalanced 
by the various and inevitable accidents to which the faith of the 
idolater is exposed. It is scarcely possible that, in every dis- 

**See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon (tom n. p. 997), but the description 
of Macrobius (Saturnal I. 1. c. 20) is much more picturesque and satisfactory. 

* 7 Sed fortes tremuere man us, motique verendA 
Majestate loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
In sua credebant redituras membra secures 
< Lucan. 111^429.) " Is it true (said Augustus to a veteran of Italy, at whose bows** 

he supped) that the man w ho gave the first blow to the golden statue of Anaihs 
was instantly deprived of his eyes, and of his life ? ,f *'/ was that nt«m (ri»!ied the 
cleaf -sighted ^veteran), and you now sup on one of the legs of the goddSM* (Plin. 
Hist. Nkur. xxxm. 34.) 
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position at mind, he should preserve his implicit reverence for 
Ijfce idols or the relics which the naked eye and the profane 
hand are unable to distinguish from the most common pro- 
ductions of art or nature ; and, if, in the hour of danger, their 
secret and miraculous virtue does not ^operate for their own 
preservation, he scorns the vain apologies of his priest, and 
lastly derides the object, and the folly, of his superstitious 
attachment, 6 * After the fall of Serapis, some hopes were still 
entertained by the Pagans that the Nile wyuld refuse his 
annual supply to the impious masters of Egypt ; and the extra* 
ordinary delay of the inundation seemed to announce the 
displeasure of the river-god. But this delay was soon com- 
pensated by the rapid swell of the waters. They suddenly 
rase to such an unusual height as to comfort the discontented 
party with the pleasing expectation of a deluge ; till the 
peaceful river again subsided to the well-known and fertilising 
level of sixteen cubits, or about thirty English feet . 60 

The temples of the Roman empire were deserted, or destroy^ ; 
but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted tt> 
elude the laws of Theodosius, by w hich all sacrifices had been 
severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the country, whose 
conduct was less exposed to the eye of malicious curiosity, 
disgpised their religious, under the appearance of convivial, 
meetingp. On the days of solemn festivals, they assembled in 
great numbers under the spreading shade of some consecrated 
trees; sheep and oxen were slaughtered and roasted ; and this 
rural entertainment was sanctified by the use of incense, and by 
the hymns which were sung in honour of the gods. But it was 
alleged that, as no part of the animal was made a burnt-offering, 
as no altar was provided to receive the blood, and as the previous 
oblation of salt cakes and the concluding ceremony of libations 
were carefully omitted, these festal meetings did not involve the 
guests in the guilt, or penalty, of an illegal sacrifice .* 0 What- 
ever might be the truth of the facts or the merit of the dis- 

m The history of the Reformation affords frequent examples of the sudden 
change from superstition to contempt 

• Sosotnen, L vu. c. aa I have supplied the measure. The same standard of 
the inundation, and consequently of the cubit, has uniformly subsisted since the 
time of Herodotus. See Frtret, in the M<$m. de V Academic des Inscriptions, 
tom. xvl p. 344-353. Greaves’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 233. The 
Egyptian cubit is about twenty-two inches of the English measure. 

•“ Libanius (pro Tcmplis, p. 15, 16, 17) pleads their cause with gentle and In- 
sinuating rhetoric. From the earliest age, such feasts had enlivened the country ; 
and those of Bacchus (Georgia ii. 380) had produced the theatre of Athens^ See 
Godefroy, ad loc. Liban. and Codex Tbeodos. tom. vi p. 284. ‘ k 
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tinction , 61 T these vain pretences were swept away by the lest/ 
edict of Theodosius ; which inflicted a deadly wound OH thtf 
superstition of the Pagans . 62 This prohibitory law .is expressed 
in the most absolute and comprehensive terms. M It is our will 
and pleasure/’ says th»> emperor, “that none of our subject^ 
whether magistrates or private citizens, however exalted dr 
however humble may be their rank and condition, shall presume, 
in any city or in any place, to worship an inanimate idol by the 
sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The act of sacrificing and the 
practice of divination by the entrails of the victim are declare^ 
(without any regard to the object of the enquiry) a crime of 
high-treason against the state ; which can be expiated only bir 
the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan superstition, which 
might seem less bloody and atrocious, are abolished, a» highly 
injurious to the truth and honour of religion ; luminaries, 
garlands, frankincense, and libations of wine, are specially 
enumerated and condemned ; and the harmless claims* of the 
domestic genius, of the household gods, are included in this 
rigorous proscription. The use of any of these profane and 
illegal ceremonies subjects the offender to the forfeiture of the 
house or estate where they have been performed ; and, if he has 
artfully chosen the property of another for the scene of his 
impiety, he is compelled to discharge, without delay, A heavy 
fine of twenty-fiv^ pounds of gold, or more than one thousand 
pounds sterling. A fine, not less considerable, is imposed on 
the connivance of the secret enemies of religion, who shall 
neglect the duty of their respective stations, either to reveal or 
to punish the guilt of idolatry. Such was the persecuting spirit 
of the laws of Theodosius, which were repeatedly enforced by 
his sons and grandsons, with the loud and unanimous applause 
of the Christian world . 63 

•* Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (A. D, 399). M Absque ullo sacrificio, 
atque ullA superstitione damnabili '* But nine years afterwards he found it neces- 
sary to reiterate and enforce the same proviso (Codex Theodos. 1 . xvi tit. x. teg, 
17, 19). [The ordinance of certain heathen feasts m Campania, published by 
Imperial sanction in 387 a.d. , is very instructive, proving that Paganism of a kind . 
was tolerated by Theodosius See SchiUel, u. p 435.] 

•“Cod. Theodos 1 xvi. tit x. leg. 12, Jortm (Remarks on Eodes. History, 
voL iv. p. 134) censures, with becoming asperity, the style and sentiments of tins 
intolerant law. * 

w Such a charge should not be lightly made ; but it may surely be justified by 
the authority of St Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists t ** Outs nostrum, 
quis ve&triXm^non laudat leges ab Imperatonbus datas ad versus sacrmchl Pftgftn- 
orura ? Et certe longe lbi poena seven or const it uta est ; iUras quippe impletatis 
capitate supplicium est.” Epist. xciii. No, 10, quoted by Lc Clerc (Bfettb t bA qu c 
Chbisie, tom. Viii. p. *77), who adds some judicious reflections on the intolerance 
of the victorious Christians. 
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In thy cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian, Christianity had ■ypr—i 
been proscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary 
religion of the empire ; and the unjust suspicions which were 
entertained of & dark and dangerous faction were, in some 
measure,* countenanced by the inseparable union and rapid 
conquests of the Catholic church. But the same excuses of fear 
and ignorance cannot be applied to the Christian emperors, who 
violated the precepts of humanity and of the gospel* The 
experience of ages had betrayed the weakness, as well as folly, 
of Paganism ; the light of reason and of had already ex- 
posed, to the greatest part of mankind, the vanity of idols ; and 
the declining sect, which still adhered to their worship, might 
have been permitted to enjoy, in peace and obscurity, the 
religious customs of their ancestors. Hall the Pagans been 
animated by the undaunted zeal which possessed the minds of 
the primitive believers, the triumph of the church must have 
been stained with blood ; and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo 
might have embraced the glorious opportunity of devoting their 
lives and fortunes at the foot pf their altars. But such obstinate 
\ zeal was not congenial to the loose and careless temper of 
' polytheism. The violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox 
princes were broken* by the soft and yielding substance against 
which they were directed ; and the ready obedience of the 
Pagans protected them from the pains and penalties of the 
Theodosi&n Code . 64 Instead of asserting that the authority of 
the gods was superior to that of the emperor, they desisted, 
with a plaintive murmur, from the use of those sacred rites which 
their sovereign had condemned. If they were sometimes 
tempted, by a sally of passion or by the hopes of concealment, 
to indulge their favourite superstition, their humble repentance 
disarmed the severity of the Christian magistrate; and they 
seldom refused to atone for their rashness by submitting, with 
some secret reluctance, to the yoke of the Gospel. The churches 
were filled with the increasing multitude of these unworthy 
proselytes, who had conformed, from temporal motives, to the 
reigning religion ; and, whilst they devoutly imitated the 
postures, and recited the pfayers, of the faithful, they satisfied 
their conscience by the silent and sincere invocation of the gods 
of antiquity . 66 If the Pagans wanted patience to suffer, they 

^Orosius, L vii. c 28, p. 537. Augustin (Enarrat. in Psal. cxL apu&Lardner, 

Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458) insults their cowardice. “ Quis eortuxt 
comprebensus est m sacrificio(cum his legibus ista prohiberentur)#t non negavit ? ** 

•Libanius (pro Templis, p. 17, 18) mentions, without censure, the occasional 
conformity , and as it were theatrical play, of these hypocrites. % 
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wanted spirit to resist ; and the scattered myriads, who deplored 
the ruin of the temples, yielded, without a contest, to tike 
fortune of their adversaries. The disorderly opposition 66 of the 
peasants of Syria, and the populace of Alexandria, to <thc rage 
of private fanaticism was silenced by the name and authority of 
the emperor. The Pagan* of the West, without contributing to 
the elevation of Eugenius, disgraced, by their partial attach- 
ment, the cause and character of the usurper. The cleigy 
vehemently exclaimed that he aggravated the crime of rebellion 
by the guilt of appst&cy ; that, by his permission, the altar of 
Victory was again restored ; and that the idolatrous symbols of 
Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field against the 
invincible standard of the cross. But the vain hopes of the 
Pagans were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius ; and 
they were left exposed to the resentment of the conqueror, who 
laboured to deserve the favour of heaven by the extirpation of 
idolatry . 67 

c A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clemency 
GTSSB?* of their master, who, in the a busts, of absolute power, does not 
proceed to the last extremes of injustice and oppression. Theo- 
dosius might undoubtedly have proposed to his Pagan subjects 
the alternative of baptism or of death ; and the eloquent Lb 
banius has praised the moderation of a prince, who never enacted, 
by any positive law, that all his subjects should immediately 
embrace and practise the religion of their sovereign . 68 .The 
profession of Christianity was not made an essential qualification 
for the enjoyment of the civil rights of society, nor were any 
peculiar hardships imposed on the sectaries who credulously 
received the fables of Ovid and obstinately rejected the miracles 
of the Gospel The palace, the schools, the army, and the 
senate were filled with declared and devout Pagans ; they ob- 
tained, without distinction, the civil and military honours of the 
empire. Theodosius distinguished his liberal regard for virtue 
and genius, by the consular dignity which he bestowed on Sym- 

*libonius concludes his apology (p. 32) by declaring to the emperor that, 
unless be expressly warrants the destruction of the temples. !<r*i n>W ritr mypm* <««. 
w 4 rm* f cal avrotf, rtf ficif 0 if<royTa\ t the proprietors will defend themselves 
and the laws. 

m Paulinas, in Vit. Ambros. c. 26. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, L v. c. ad 
Theodore^ I. v. c. 24. 

• Libanms suggests the form of a persecuting edict, which Theodosius might 
enact (pro Templts, p. 32) a rash joke, and a dangerous experiment Some 
princes would have taken his advice. 
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macho*,** and by tbe personal friendship which he expressed 
to libanius ; 70 and the two eloquent apologists of Paganism 
were never required either to change or to dissemble their 
religious Opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the most 
I licentious ^freedom of speech and writing ; the historical and 
philosophical remains of Eunapius, ZOSimus , 71 and the fanatic 
teachers of the school of Plato, betray the most furious ani- 

E ^&slty, and contain the sharpest invectives, against the aenti- 
ents and conduct of their victorious adversaries. If these 
idadous libels were publicly known, we musiaapplaud the good 
sense of the Christian princes who viewed, with a smile of con- 
tempt, the last struggles of superstition and despair . 72 But the 
Imperial laws which prohibited the sacrifices u and ceremonies of 
^Paganism were rigidly executed ; and every hour contributed to 
destroy the influence of a religion which was supported by 
custom rather than by argument. The devotion of the poet or 
jfche philosopher may be secretly nourished by prayer, medita-^ 
Hon, iluid study ; but the exercise of public worship appears to 
she the only solid foundation of the religious sentiments of the 
people, which derive their force from imitation and habit. The 
Interruption of that, public exercise may consummate, in the 
period of a few years, the important work of a national revolu- 
tion. The memory of theological opinions cannot long be pre- 
served without the artificial helps of priests, of temples, ana of 
pook*^* The ignorant vulgar, whose mindr are still agitated by 
the blind hopes and terrors of superstition* will be soon per- 


m Demque pro merit js terrestribus aequa rependens 
Munera, sacncohs summos impend honones. 

. Ipse magistratum tibi consults ipse tribunal 

Contain. lYudent in Symmach i. 617, &c. 

w Li bn n ins (pro Tcmplts, p. 32) is proud that Theodosius should thus distinguish 
ft man, who even in his presence would swear by Jupiter. Yet this presence seems 
to be no more than a figure of rhetoric. 

71 Zo&tmus, who styles himself Count and Ex -advocate of the Treasury, reviles, 
with partial and indecent bigotrv, the Christian princes, and even the father of his 
sovereign. Hts work must have been privately circulated, since it escaped the in- 
vectives of the ecclesiastical historian^ pnor to Evagrius ( 1 . 111. c. 40-42), who lived 
towards the end of the sixth century. [For date of Zosimus, see above, voL if* 
Apg. 1.] 

" Yet the Pagans of Africa complained that the times would not allow them to 
answer with freedom the City of God ; nor does St Augustin (v. 36) deny the 
charge. 

78 The Moors of Spam, who secretly preserved the Mahometan religion above 
a century, under the tyranny of the Inquisition, posses^ the <Koran, with the 
peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. See the curious and honest story of their ex- 
pulsion in Geddes (Miscellanies, voL i. p. 1-198). • 
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su&ded by their superiors to direct their rows to the reigning 
deities of the age ; and will insensibly imbibe an ardent aSalibr 
the support and propagation of the new doctrine, which spiritual 
hunger at first compelled them to accept. The generation that, 
arose in the world after the promulgation of the Infjpeltial laws) 
was attracted within the pale of the Catholic church : and so 
rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall of Paganism that only twenty- < 
eight years after the death of Theodosius the faint and minute/ 
vestiges were no longer visible to the eye of the legislator J* I 

, The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the sophists af 
a dreadful and amazing prodigy which covered the earth witlf 
darkness and restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of 
night. They relate, in solemn and pathetic strains, that thei 
temples were converted into sepulchres, and that the holw 
places, which had been adorned by the statues of the godsf 
were basely polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. u Thf 
monks ” (a race of filthy animals, to whom Eunapius is tempte4 
to refuse the name of men) “ are the authors of the new WbrshipJ 
which, in the place of one of those deities, who are conceived? 
by the understanding, has substituted the meanest and xnosf 
contemptible slaves. The heads, salted and pickled, of thosf 
infamous malefactors, who for the multitude of their crimes have 
suffered a just and ignominious death ; their bodies, still marked 
by the impression of the lash, and the scars of those torturef 
which were inflicted by the sentence of the magistrate ?»8uch 1 
(continues Eunapius) “are the gods which the earth produces ift 
our days ; such are the martyrs, the supreme arbitrators of out 
prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs are now consei 
crated as the objects of the veneration of the people/' 7A Witty 
out approving the malice, it is natural enough to share the 
surprise, of the Sophist, the spectator of a revolution which 
raised those obscure victims of the laws of Rome to the rank 4f 
celestial and invisible protectors of the Roman empire. The 
grateful respect of the Christians for the martyrs of the faith 
was exalted, by time and victory, into religious adoration ; and 
the most illustrious of the saints and prophets were deservedly 
associated to the honours of the* martyrs. One hundred ana 
fifty years after the glorious deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, 


74 Paganos qui super sunt, quanquam 1am nullos esse credamu*, Ac. Cod 
Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. leg 22, a.d 423 Thr younger Theodosius was afterwards 
satisfied that bis judgment had Item somewhat premature. 

76 See Eunapius, in the life of the sophist .Fdesius [p. 65, ed. Commelin) ; it* 
that of Eustathius he foretells the rum of Paganism, n wmrm 

rvpartqjfrtu rk iwi yijf ttaJJuera. 
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the Vatican and the Ostian road were distinguished by the 
temli, or rather by the trophies, of those spiritual heroes. 7 ® 
In the age which followed the conversion of Constantine, the 
emperors,* the consuls, and the generals of armies devoutly 
visited thi sepulchres of a tent-maker and a fisherman ; 77 and 
their venerable bones were deposited Aider the altars of Christ, 
on which the bishops of the royal city continually offered the 
unbloody sacrifice. 7 ** The new capital of the eastern world, 
unable to produce any ancient and domestic trophies, was en- 
riched by the spoils of dependent provinces. eThe bodies of St. 
Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had reposed, near three hun- 
dred years, in the obscure graves from whence they were sent, in 
solemn pomp, to the church of the Apostles^which the magnifi- 
cence of Constantine had founded on the banks of the Thracian 
Bosphorus . 79 About fifty years afterwards, the same banks 
were honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and 
^prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, deposited in a 
goldeti vase and covered with a silken veil, were delivered by 
the bishops into each other’s hands. The relics of Samuel were 
received by the people with the same joy and reverence which 
they would have shgwn to the living prophet; the highways, 
from Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were filled with an 
uninterrupted procession ; and the emperor Arcadius himselfj 
at the head of the most illustrious members of the clergy and 
senate} advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, who had 
always deserved and claimed the homage of kings . 80 The 
example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed the faith and 
discipline of the Catholic world. The honours of the saints and 
jpartyrs, after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of profane 

t w . Caius (amid Euseb Hist. Eccles. 1 . n c. 25). a Roman presbyter, who lived 
U» the time of Zephynnus (a.d. 202-219). is an early witness of this superstitious 
practice. 

** Chrysostom. Quod Christ us sit Deu&. Tom 1. nov. edit. No 9. I am in- 
debted for this quotation to Benedict the XlV.th’s pastoral letter on the jubilee of 
the year 17 xa See the curious and entertaining letters of M C'hais, tom. in. 

’•Male tacit ergo Romanics episcopus? qui, super mortuorum hominum, Petri 
«t Pauli, secundum nos, ossa veneranda . . . offert Domino sacrificia, et tumulos 
corura Christi arbitrator altaria. Jert>m. tom. 11 advers. Vigilant, p. 153 [c. 8, 
edL Migne, ti. p. 346} 

w Jeroiu (tom. ii. p, 12a [c. Vigil, c 5]) bears witness to these translations, which 
are neglected by the ecclesiastical historians. The passion of Sl Andrew at 
Patras & described in an epistle from the clergy of Achnia, which Baromus (Annal. 
Eocies. A.D. 60, No. 3s) wishes to believe ana Tillemont is forced to reject. St. 
Andrew was adopted as the spiritual founder of Constantinople (M6m. Ecctes. 

*• P- 3 */- 3 * 3 .. 5 8 8 - 5 <w). * , , 

w J[erotn (tom. it. p. 122) pompously describes the translation of Samuel, which 
ii noticed in the chronicles of the times. % 

VOL. III. 14 
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reason, 81 were universally established ; and in the age of Am* 
brose and Jerom, something was still deemed wanting^to the 
sanctity of a Christian church, till it had been cxmseerated by 
some portion of holy relics, which fixed and inflamed the 4e- 
votion of the faithful. * 

In the long period oV' twelve hundred years which elapsed 
between the reign of Constantine and the reformation of Luther 
the worship of saints and relics corrupted the pure and perfect 
simplicity of the Christian model ; and some symptoms of de- 
generacy may b€ observed even in the first generations which* 
adopted and cherished this pernicious innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints were 
1 more valuable than gold or precious stones 82 stimulated the 

clergy to multiply the treasures of the church. Without much 
regard for truth or probability, they invented names for skele- 
tons and actions for names. The fame of the apostles, and of 
* the holy men who had imitated their virtues, was darkened by 
religious fiction. To the invincible hand of genuine amTprlmi* 
live martyrs, they added myriads of imaginary heroes, who had 
never existed except in the fancy of crafty or credulous legetld* 
aries ; and there is reason to suspect Tours might not be 

the only diocese in which the l>ones of a malefactor were 
adored instead of those of a saint. 8 '* A superstitious practice, 
which tended to increase the temptations of fraud and credulity, 
insensibly extinguished the light of history and of reaaoxrin the 
Christian world. 

II. But the progress of superstition would have been mtxch 
less rapid and victorious, if the faith of the people had not 
been assisted by the seasonable aid of visions and miracles, to 
ascertain the authenticity and virtue of the most suspicious relics. 
In the reign of the younger Theodosius, Lucian, 84 a presbyter of 

** The presbyter Vigilantius, the protestant of his age, firmly, though ineffectually, 
withstood the superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, «c„, for which Jerom 
compares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs, See , and consider* him only 
as the organ of the daemon (tom. u. p. 120-126). Whoever will peruse the con* 
troversy of St. Jerom and Vigilantitis, and St Augustin s account of the miracles of 
St. Stephen, may speedily gam some idea of\hc spirit of the Kathcrs. {Cp. App. ia. ] 

«M. de Beausobre (Hist du Manich6isme, tom. ii. p. 648} has applied a 
worldly sense to the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna who cmntpSJf 
preserved the relics of St. Polycarp the martyr. 

n Martin of Tours (see his Life, c. 8, by Suipicius Severus) extorted this COO- 
Cession from the mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed to be natural ; the 
discovery is supposed to be miraculous. Which of the two was likely to happen 
most frequently ? 

** Lucian composed in Greek his original narrative, which has been tmisStated 
by Avitus, and published by Baronius (Anna!. Eccies. A.D. 415, No. 6). tit 
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Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical minister of the village of 
Cajphargamala, about twenty miles from the city, related a very 
singular dream, which, to remove his doubts, had been repeated 
on three successive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before 
him, in th£ silence of the night, with a long beard, a white 
robe, and a gold rod ; announced hiraselfby the name of Gama- 
liel, and revealed to the astonished presbyter that his own 
eorpse, with the bodies of his son Abib&s, his friend Nicodemus, 
ana the illustrious Stephen, the first martyr of the Christian^ 
&ith, were secretly buried in the adjacent field. He added, 
with some impatience, that it was time to release himself and 
his companions from their obscure prison ; that their appearance 
would be salutaiy to a distressed world ; and that they had 
made choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of 
their situation and their wishes. The doubts and difficulties 
which still retarded this important discovery were successively 
removed by new visions ; and the ground was opened by the 
bishop, • in the presence of an innumerable multitude. The 
coffins of Gamaliel, of his son, wild of his friend were found in 
regular order ; but when the fourth coffin, which contained the 
remains of Stephen, waj shown to the light, the earth trembled, 
and an odour, such as that of paradise, was smelt, which instantly 
cured the various diseases of seventy-three of the assistants. 
The companions of Stephen w ere left in their peaceful residence 
of Caphurg&mala ; but the relics of the first martyr were trans- 
ported in solemn procession to a church constructed in their 
nonour on Mount Sion ; and the minute particles of those relics, 
a drop of blood , 85 or the scrapings of a bone, were acknowledged 
in almost every province of the Uoman world to possess a divine 
and miraculous virtue. The grave and learned Augustin , 80 
whose, understanding scarcely admits the excuse of credulity, 
has attested the innumerable prodigies which were performed in 
Africa by the relics of St Stephen; and this marvellous narrative 
is inserted in the elaborate work of the City of God, which the 

Benedictine editors of St. Augustin have given (at the end of the work de Civitate 
Dei) two several copies, wjth many vanou* readings, it ts the character of falsehood 
to be loose and inconsistent. The most incredible parts of the legend are smoothed 
and softened by Tiilemont (M6m. Ecctes. tom. il p. 9, Arc.). 

m A phial of St. Stephen’s blood was annually liquefied at Naples, till he was 
superseded by St. Januarius (Ruinart. Hist. Persecuu Vandal p. 529). 

m Augustin composed the two and twenty books de Civitate Dei m the space of 
thirteen years, A.D. 423-436 (Tiilemont, M£m. Ecctes. tom. xiv. p. 60S, Arc. I. His 
learning is too often borrowed, and his arguments are too often his own ; but the 
whole work claims the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, and not unskil- 
fully, executed. % 
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a > of Hippo designed as a solid and immortal proof of the 
truth of Christianity. Augustin solemnly declares that he has 
selected those miracles only which were publicly certified by 
the persons who were either the objects, or the spectators, of 
the power of the martyr. Many prodigies were ‘omitted or 
forgotten ; and Hippo hud been less favourably treated than the 
other cities of the province. And yet the bishop enumerates 
above seventy miracles, of which three were resurrections from 
the dead, in the space of two years and within the limits of hit 
own diocese . 87 %It we enlarge our view to all the dioceses and 
all the saints of the Christian world, it will not be easy to 
calculate the fables and the errors which issued from this 
inexhaustible source. But we may surely be allowed to observe 
that a miracle, in that age of superstition and credulity, lost its 
name and its merit, since it could scarcely be considered as a 
deviation from the ordinary and established laws of nature, 
m III. The innumerable miracles of which the tombs of the 

^ Wlyta# “ martyrs were the perpetual theatre revealed to the pious believer 
the actual state and constitution of the invisible world ; and his 
religious speculations appeared to be founded on the firm basis 
of feet and experience. Whatever migjit be the condition of 
vulgar souls, in the long interval between the dissolution and 
the resurrection of their bodies, it was evident that the superior 
spirits of the saints and martyrs did not consume that portion of 
their existence in*silent and inglorious sleep . 5 * 8 It was* evident 
(without presuming to determine the place of their habitation 
or the nature of their felicity) that they enjoyed the lively and 
active consciousness of their happiness, their virtue, and their 
powers ; and that they had already secured the possession of 
their eternal reward. The enlargement of their intellectual 
faculties surpassed the measure of the human imagination ; since 
it was proved by experience that they were capable of hearing 
and understanding the various petitions of their numerous 
votaries ; who, in the same moment of time, but in the most 
distant parts of the world, invoked the name and assistance of 


w See Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxu. c. 22, and the Appendix, which contains 
two books of St. Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, bishop of Uzalis. Freciriphus 
(apud Rasnage, Hist, des Juxfs, tom vm. p 249) has preserved a Gallic or Spanish 
jjfbwrb, “ Whoever pretends to have read all the miracles of St Stephen, he 

* Burnet (de Statu Mortuorum, p. 56 84) collects the opinions of the fathers, as 
far as they assert the sleep, or repose, of human souls till the day of judgment H« 
afterwards exposes (p 91, Ac.) the inconvemcncies which must arise, if they 
possessed a more active and sensible existence. 
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Stephen or of Martin . 99 The confidence of their petitioner* was 
founded on the persuasion that the saints, who reigned with 
Christ, cast an eye of pity upon earth ; that they were warmly 
interested in the prosperity of the Catholic church ; and that the 
individuals, who imitated the exampjp of their faith and piety, 
were the peculiar and favourite objects of their most tender 
regard. Sometimes, indeed, their friendship might be influenced 
by considerations of a less exalted kind : they viewed, with 
partial affection, the places which had been consecrated by 
their birth, their residence, their death, tfieir burial, or the 
possession of their relics. The meaner passions of pride, avarice, 
and revenge may be deemed unworthy of a celestial breast ; yet 
the saints themselves condescended to testify their grateful 
approbation of the liberality of their votaries ; and the sharpest 
bolts of punishment were hurled against those impious wretches 
who violated their magnificent shrines or disbelieved their 
supernatural power .® 0 Atrocious, indeed, must have been thft& 
guilt, and strange would have been the scepticism, of those 
men, if they had obstinately resisted the proofs of a divine 
agency which the elements, the whole range of the animal 
creation, and even the subtle and invisible operations of the 
human mind were compelled to obey .® 1 The immediate, and 
almost instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to follow the 
prayer or the offence, satisfied the Christians of the ample 
measure of favour and authority which the saints enjoyed in the 
presence of the Supreme God ; and it seemed almost superfluous 
to inquire whether they were continually obliged to intercede 
before the throne of grace, or whether they might not be per- 
mitted to exercise, according to the dictates of their benevolence 
and justice, the delegated powers of their subordinate ministry. 
The imagination, which had been raised by a painful effort to 
the contemplation and worship of the Universal Cause, eagerly 

• Vigilant ius placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs either m the bosom 
of Abraham (in loco refngeni) or else under the altar of God. Nec posse suis 
tumulis et ubi voluerunt adesse prsesenies. But Jerom (tom. li. p. iaa) sternly 
refutes this blasphemy. Tu Deo l^ges pones? Tu apostohs vincula mjicies, ul 
usque ad diem judicu teneantur custody, nec suit cum Domino suo; dequibus 
script um e®t, Scquuntur Agnum quocunque vadit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, et hi, 
qua cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendi sunt. Et cum diabolus et daemones toto 
vagentur in or be, Ac. 

Discours sur V Hist. Ecctesiastique, iil p. 80. 

* At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen convened, in eight days. 540 Jews, with 
the help, indeed, of some severities, such as burning the synagogue, driv ing th e 
obstinate infidels to starve among the rocks, Ac. See the anginal letter of Scyenis, 
bishop of Minorca (ad ealeem St. Augustin, de Civ. I>ei), % and the judicious 
remarks of Basnage (tom. viii. p. 345-351). 
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embraced such inferior objects of adoration as were more pro- 
portioned to its gross conceptions and imperfect faculties. The 
sublime and simple theology of the primitive Christians was 
gradually corrupted; and the monarchy of heaven,* already 
clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the intro- 
duction of a popular mythology, which tended to restore the* 
reign of polytheism . 92 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to the 
standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were 
introduced that sehmed most powerfully to affect the senses of 
the vulgar. If, in the beginning of the fifth century , 92 Ter- 
tullian or Lact&ntius 94 had been suddenly raised from the dead, 
to assist at the festival of some popular saint or martyr , 96 they 
would have gazed with astonishment and indignation on the 
profane spectacle, which had succeeded to the pure and spiritual 
worship of a Christian congregation. As soon as the doors of 
church were thrown open, they must have been offends^ by 
the smoke of incense, the perfume of flowers, and the ghStt m 
lamps and tapers, which diffused/ at noon-day, a gaudy, super- 
fluous, and, in their opinion, a sacrilegious light. If they 
approached the balustrade of the altar, th<?y made their way 
through the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the most part, of 
strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the vigil of 
the feast ; and who already felt the strong intoxication of 
fanaticism, and, perhaps, of w ine. Their devout kisses weft im- 
printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred edifice ; and 
their fervent prayers ‘were directed, whatever might be the 
language of their church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes 
of the saints, which were usually concealed by a linen or silken 
veil from the eyes of the vulgar. The Christians frequented the 
tombs of the martyrs, in the hope of obtaining, from their 
powerful intercession, every sort of spiritual, but more especially 

"Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. li. p. 434) observes, like a philosopher, the natural 
flux and reflux of polytheism and theism. 

* D'Aubignd (see his own M£moires, p. 156-160) frankly offered, with the content 
of the Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years as the rule of faith. The 
Cardinal du Perron haggled for forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. 
Yet neither party would have found their account in this foolish bargain. 

"The worship practised and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactam ms, Arnobius. 
Ac., is so extremely pure and spiritual that their declamations against the Pttgaaj 
sometimes glance against the Jewish, ceremonies. ^ 

* Faust us the Manichsean accuses the Catholics of idolatry. Vertitis tdo& in 
raartyres . . . quos votis similibus colitis. M. de Beausobre (Hist Critique du 
Mamcbrisme, tom. ii. p. 629-700), a protcstant, but a philosopher, has represented, 
with candour and gleaming, the introduction of Christum idolatry in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 
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of temporal, blessings. They implored the preservation of their 
health or the cure of their infirmities ; the fruitfulness of their 
barren wives or the safety and happiness of their children. 
Whenever they undertook any distant or dangerous journey, 
they requested that the holy martyrs # would be their guides and 
protectors on the road ; and, if they returned without having 
experienced any misfortune, they again hastened to the tombs 
of the martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful thanksgivings, their 
obligations to the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons. 
The walls were hung round with symbols of the favours which 
they had received ; eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold and 
silver ; and edifying pictures, which could not long escape the 
abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous devotion, represented the image, 
the attributes, and the miracles of the tutelar saint. The same 
uniform original spirit of superstition might sugg in the most 
distant ages and countries, the same metho^ & deceiving the 
credulity, and of affecting the senses, of mankind ; 96 but fS» 
must ingenuously be confessed that the ministers of the Catholic 
church imitated the profane model which they were impatient 
to destroy. The most respectable bishops had persuaded 
themselves that thfc ignorant rustics would more cheerfully 
renounce the superstitions of Paganism, if they found some 
resemblance, some compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. 
Thejpeligion of Constantine achieved, in less than a century, the 
final conquest of the Roman empire : but the victors themselves 
were insensibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished 
rivals . 97 


••The resemblance of superstition, which could not be imitated, might be 
traced from Japan to Mexico. Warburton had seized this idea, which he distorts, 
by rendering it too general and absolute (Divine Legation, voL iv. p. ia6. &C.L 
99 The imitation of Paganism is the subject of Dr. Middleton’s agreeable letter 
from Rome. Warburton' s animadversions obliged him to connect fvol. in, p. iao- 
13a) the history of the two religions, and to prove the antiquity of the Christian 
copy. [Compare transformation of birthday of Mithra into that of Christ : 
Mommsen, C. I. L. i. p. 409.] 
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Final Division of the Roman Empire between the Sons of Theodo- 
sius — Reign of Arcadius and Honorius — Administration off 
Rujlnus and Stilicko — Revolt and Defeat of Gildo in Africa 

The genius of Rome expired with Theodosius ; the last of the 
successors of Augustus and Constantine, who appeared in the 
field at the head of their armies, and whose authority was 
universally acknowledged throughout the whole extent of the 
•empire. The memory of his virtues still continued, however, 
to protect the feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
After the death of their father, Arcadius and Honorius were 
saluted, by the unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful 
emperors of the East, and of the West ; and the oath of fidelity 
was eagerly taken by every order of the state ; the senates of 
old and new Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, 
and the people. Arcadius, who then was about eighteen years 
of age, was bom in Spam, in the humble habitation of a private 
4 family. But he received a princely education in the palace of 
Constantinople ; and his inglorious life was spent in that peace- 
ful and splendid seat of royalty, from whence he appeared to 
reign over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, from the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia and 
ASthiopia. His younger brother, Honorius, assumed, in the 
eleventh year of his age, the nominal government of Italy, 

“ Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; and the troops which guarded 

the frontiers of his kingdom were opposed, on one side, to the 
Caledonians, and on the other, to the Moors. The great and 
martial prefecture of Illyricum was divided between the two 

S ince* ; the defence and possession of the provinces of 
oricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, still belonged to the western 
empire ; but the two large dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia! 
which Gratian had intrusted to the valour of Theodosius, wre 
for ever united to the empire of the East. The boundary in 
Europe was not very different from the line which now 
separates the # Gennans and the Turks; and the respective 
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advantage* of territory, riches, populousness, and military 
strength, were fairly balanced and compensated in this final 
and permanent division of the Roman empire. The hereditary 
sceptre the sons of Theodosius appeared to be the gift of 
nature, and of their father ; the generals and ministers had 
been accustomed to adore the majefty of the royal infants ; 
and the army and people were not admonished of their rights 
and of their power by the dangerous example of a recent 
election. The gradual discovery of the weakness of Arcadius 
" and Honorius, and the repeated calamities oP their reign, were 
not sufficient to obliterate the deep and early impressions of 
loyalty. The subjects of Rome, who still reverenced the 
persons or rather the names of their sovereigns, beheld, with 
equal abhorrence, the reliels who opposed, and the ministers 
wno abused, the authority of the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign by the 
elevation of Rufinus : an odious favourite, who, in an age o 
civil and religious faction, has deserved, from every party, the 

S utation of every crime. The strong impulse of ambition 
avarice 1 had urged Rufinus to abandon his native country, 
an obscure corner of«Gaul , 2 * to advance his fortune in the capital 
of the East ; the talent of bold and ready elocution 8 qualified 
him to succeed in the lucrative profession of the law ; and his 
success m that profession was a regular step to the most 
honoiftable and important employments of the state. He was 
raised, by just degrees, to the station of master of the offices. 
In the exercise of his various functions, so -essentially connected 
with the whole system of civil government, he acquired the 
confidence of a monarch, who soon discovered his diligence and 
capacity in business, and who long remained ignorant of the 
pride, the malice, and the covetousness of his disposition. 
These vices were concealed beneath the mask of profound 
dissimulation ; 4 * his passions were subservient only to the 
passions of his master ; yet, in the horrid massacre of Thes- 

1 Alecto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an internal synod. Megsera 
, recommends her pujpil Rufinus, ana excites him to deeds of mischief, &c But 
there is as much difference between Claudian's fury and that of Virgil, as between 
the characters of Turnus and Rufinus. 

I * It is evident (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 770), though de Marca is 
•shamed of* his countryman, that Rufinus was born at Elusa, the metropolis of 
Novempopfclama, now a small village of Gascony (d’Anvtlle, Notice de l'Ancieone 
Gaule, p, a*9). 

• Philostorgius, l x>. c. 3, with Godefroy’s Dissert, d. 44a 

4 A passage of Suidas is expressive of his profound dissimulation : fafivy 

top* »vev «*i ftpv^iVoirc. [F. H. G. iv. p. 42.} 
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s&lonica, the cruel Rufinus inflamed the fury, without imitating* 
the repentance, of Theodosius* The minister, who viewed with 
proud indifference the rest of mankind, never forgave the 
appearance of an injury ; and his personal enemies had forfeited 
in his opinion the merit of all public services* Promotes, the 
master-general of the infantry, had saved the empire from the 
invasion of the Ostrogoths ; but he indignantly supported the 
pre-eminence of a rival whose character and profession he 
despised ; and, in the midst of a public council, the impatient 
soldier was provoked to chastise with a blow the indecent pride 
of the favourite. This act of violence was represented to the 
emperor as an insult which it was incumbent on his dignity to 
resent* The disgrace and exile of Promotes were signified by a 
peremptory order to repair, without delay, to a military station 
on the banks of the Danube ; and the death of that general 
(though he was slain in a skirmish w r ith the Barbarians) was 
computed to the perfidious arts of Rufinus . 5 The sacrifice of an 
hero gratified his revenge ; the honours of the consulship elated 
his vanity ; but his power was stili imperfect and precarious, as 
long as the important posts of prefect of the East and of prefect 
of Constantinople were filled by Tatian 0 and his son Ptoeulus ; 
whose united authority balanced, for some time, the ambition 
and fevour of the master of the offices. The two prefect* wm 
accused of rapine and corruption in the administration of the 
laws and finances. For the trial of these illustrious offenders, 
the emperor constituted a special commission ; several judges 
were named to share *the guilt and reproach of injustice ; but 
the right of pronouncing sentence was reserved to the president 
alone, and that president was Rufinus himself. The father, 
stripped of the prefecture of the East, was thrown into a 
dungeon ; but the son, conscious that few ministers can be found 
innocent where an enemy is their judge, had secretly escaped ; 
and Rufinus must have been satisfied with the least obnoxious 
victim, if despotism had not condescended to employ the basest 
and most ungenerous artifice. The prosecution was conducted 
with an appearance of equity and pioderation, which flattered 

* Zosimus, L iv. p. 27a, 273 [c. ci]. 

•Zosirau s, who describes the failof Tatian and his son (L iv. p. 273^074 [c. 
asserts their innocence ; and even hts testimony may outweigh the charges of theft* 
enemies (Cod* Theodos. tom. iv. p. 489) who accuse them of oppressing the CmAm- 
The connexion of Tatian with tne Arians, while he was prefect of Kgf^pt (A.U# 
573), inclines Tillemont to believe that he uas guilty of every crime (Hist* des Kmp. 
tom. v p. 36a M£m. Ecclgs. tom. vi p 589). ( Rufinus was probably not guifjty 

>f the death of Promotus. The silence of Ciaudtan outweighs the cliarge of 
Zosimus] a 
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Titian with the hope of a favourable event ; his confidence was 
fortified by the solemn assurances and perfidious oaths of the 
president, who presumed to interpose the sacred name of 
Theodosius himself; and the unhappy father was at last per- 
suaded to recall, by a private letter, tpe fugitive Proculus. He 
was Instantly seised, examined, conaemned, and beheaded, in 
one of the suburbs of Constantinople, with a precipitation which 
disappointed the clemency of the emperor. Without respecting 
the misfortunes of a consular senator, the cruel judges of Tatian 
compelled him to behold the execution o^his son ; the fatal 
cord was fastened round his own neck ; but, in the moment when 
he expected, and perhaps desired, the relief of a speedy death, 
he was permitted to consume the miserable remnant of his old 
age in poverty and exile . 7 The punishment of the two prefects 
might perhaps be excused by the exceptionable parts of their 
own conduct ; the enmity of Rufinus might be palliated by the 
jeaigus and unsociable nature of ambition. But he indulged a* 
spirit of revenge, equally repugnant to prudence and to justice, 
when he degraded their native country of Lycia from the rank 
of Roman provinces ; stigmatized a guiltless people with a mark 
of ignominy ; and declared that the countrymen of Tatian and 
Proculus should ever remain incapable of holding any employ- 
ment of honour or advantage under the Imperial government . 8 
The new prefect of the East (for Rufinus instantly succeeded to 
the Vkcant honours of his adversary) was not diverted, however, 
by the most criminal pursuits, from the performance of the 
religious duties which in that age were bonsidered as the most 
essential to salvation. In the suburb of Ch&lcedon, sumamed 
the Oddr, he had built a magnificent villa ; to which he devoutly 
added a stately church, consecrated to the apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and continually sanctified by the prayers and 

7 . . . Juvenum rorantta col la 
Ante pat rum vultus stnctA cecidere securi ; 

I bat grandaevus nato monentc superstes 
Post trabcas exuL 

in Rufin. i. 348 [246-9]. 

The facts of Zosimife explain the aliusums of Claudian ; but his classic interpreters 
were ignorant of the fourth century. The fatal cord I found, with the help of 
Tiilemont, ip a sermon of St Astenus of Amasea. 

/This odious law is recited, and repealed, by A read ms (a D. 396), in the 
TraeodoshUt Code, L ix. tit. xxjrvui. leg. 9. The sense, as it is explained by 
Claud iaufln Rufin. i. 234 [232]) and Godefroy (tom. in. p. 279), is perfectly clear. 

. . . Exscmdere cives 
Fund it us et nomen genus delere laborat. 

The scruples of Pagi and TUlemont can arise only from their real for the glory of 
Theodosius, # 
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penance of a regular society of monks. A numerous, and almost 
general, synod of the bishops of the eastern empire was sum* 
moned to celebrate, at the same time, the dedication of the 
church and the baptism of the founder. This double ceremony 
was performed with extraordinary pomp ; and, when Hufinus was 
purified, in the holy font, from all the sins that he had hitherto 
committed, a venerable hermit of Egypt rashly proposed him* 
self as the sponsor of a proud and ambitious statesman. 9 
njjjwM The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the task 
ad. 5» of hypocrisy, whiffh disguised, and sometimes restrained, the 
abuse of power ; and Rufinus was apprehensive of disturbing the 
indolent slumber of a prince, still capable of exerting the abilities 
and the virtue which had raised him to the throne. 10 But the 
absence, and soon afterwards the death, of the emperor con- 
firmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over the person and 
dominions of Arcadius : a feeble youth, whom the imperious 
»»priefect considered as his pupil rather than his sovereign. ^ Re* 
gardless of the public opinion, he indulged his passions without 
remorse and without resistance ; and his malignant and rapacious 
spirit rejected every passion that might have contributed to his 
own glory or the happiness of the people. *His avarice, 11 which 
seems to have prevailed in his corrupt mind over every other 
sentiment, attracted the wealth of the East by the various arts 
of partial, and general, extortion : oppressive taxes, scandalous 
bribery, immoderate fines, unjust confiscations, forced or fictitious 
testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of their lawful in- 
heritance the ehildreri of strangers, or enemies ; and the public 
sale of justice, as well as of favour, which he instituted in the 

4 • Ammomus . . . Rufinum proprus manibus susccpit sacro font® m undatum. 
See Rosweyde’s Vitae Patrum, p 947 [ed. 2, A.t>. 1628J. So/omen (l. vlii c. 17J 
mentions the church and monastery , and Tillemont (M£m Eccl^s. tom. ix, p. 593) 
records this synod, in which St Gregory of Njssa performed a conspicuous part. 

W Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xn. c. 12) praises one of the laws Of Theo- 
dosius, addressed to the praefect Rufinus (1. jx. tit. iv. leg. umc.), to discourage the 
prosecution of treasonable, or sacrilegious, words. A tyrannical statute always 
proves the existence of tyranny ; but a laudable edict may only contain the 
specious professions, or ineffectual wishes, of ;hc prince, or hyi ministers. This, I 
am afraid, is a just though mortifying canon of criticism. 

11 . . . fluctibus auri 

Explen llle calor nequit . 4S 

Congest® cumulantur opes ; orbisque rapinas [minis] * * 

Accipit una domus ... * 

This* character (Ciaudian in Rufin 1 184 [1831*230) is confirmed by Jerora, a 
disinterested witness (dedecus msatiabihs avantia;, tom. i. ad Heltodor. p. 26 [Ep» 
60]). by Zosimus /l. v. p. 286 fc. 1]), and by Suidas, who copied the history of 
Eunapius [fr. 63, F. H. G. iv. p. 42). r f 
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palace of Constantinople. The ambitious candidate eagerly 
solicited, at the expense of the fairest part of his patrimony, the 
honours and emoluments of some provincial government ; the 
lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were abandoned to the 
moat liberal purchaser; and the public discontent was sometimes 
appeased by the sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, whose punish- 
ment was profitable only to the prefect of the East, his accom- 
plice and his judge. If avarice were not the blindest of the 
hitman passions, the motives of Rufinus might excite our curi- 
osity ; and we might be tempted to inquire, wTth what view he 
violated every principle of humanity and justice, to accumulate 
those immense treasures which he could not spend without folly 
nor possess without danger. Perhaps he vafnly imagined that 
he laboured for the interest of an only daughter, on whom he 
intended to bestow his royal pupil and the august rank of 
Empress of the East. Perhaps he deceived himself by the 
opiniqp that his avarice was the instrument of his ambition. He * 
aspired to place his fortune on # a secure and independent basis, 
which should no longer depend on the caprice of the young 
emperor; yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts of the soldiers 
and people, by the literal distribution of those riches which he 
had acquired with so much toil, and with so much guilt. The 
extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him only the reproach and 
envy of ill-gotten wealth ; his dependents served him without 
attachment ; the universal hatred of mankind was repressed 
only by the influence of servile fear. The fate of Lucian pro- 
claimed to the. East that the prefect whos£ industry was much 
abated in the despatch of ordinary business was active and in- 
defatigable in* the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the son of the 
prefect Florentius, the oppressor of Gaul, and the enemy of 
Julian, had employed a considerable part of his inheritance, the 
fruit of rapine and corruption, to purchase the friendship of 
Rufinus and the high office of Count of the East. But the new 
magistrate imprudently departed from the maxims of the court 
and of the times ; disgraced his benefactor, by the contrast of & 
virtuous and temperate administration ; and presumed to refuse 
an act* of injustice, which might have tended to the profit of the 
emperor's uncle. Arc&dius was easily persuaded to resent the 
supposed insult ; and the prefect of the East resolved to execute* 
in persoq^the cruel vengeance which he meditated against this 
ungrateful delegate of his power. He performed with incessant # 
speed the journey of seven or eight hundred miles from CotV* 
|tantinople to Antioch, entered the capital of Syrih at the dead 
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of night, and spread universal consternation among a people 
ignorant of his design but not ignorant of his character. The 
count of the fifteen provinces of the East was dragged, like the 
vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Not- 
withstanding the clearest evidence of his integrity, which was 
not impeached even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was con- 
demned, almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel and ignominious 
punishment. The ministers of the tyrant, by the order, and in 
the presence, of their master, beat him on the neck with leather 
thongs, armed af the extremities with lead ; and, when he fainted 
under the violence of the pain, he was removed in a close litter, 
to conceal his dying agonies from the eyes of the indignant city. 
No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole 
object of his expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep and 
silent curses of a trembling people, from Antioch to Constanti- 
nople ; and his diligence was accelerated by the hope of accom- 
plishing, without delay, the nuptials of his daughter wjih the 
emperor of the East . 12 

But R u fi nus soon experienced that a prudent minister should 
constantly secure his royal captive by the strong, though in- 
visible, chain of habit ; and that the merit, and much more 
easily the favour, of the absent are obliterated in a abort time 
from the mind of a weak and capricious sovereign. While the 
prefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy of 
the favourite eunuchs, directed by the great chamberlain Eu~ 
tropius, undermined his power in the palace of Constantinople. 
They discovered that Arcadius was not inclined to love the 
daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, without his consent, 
for his bride ; and they contrived to substitute in her place the 
fair Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto , 18 a general of the Pranks 
in the service of Rome ; and who was educated, stnce the 
death of her father, in the family of the sons of Pftunottis. 
The young emperor, whose chastity had been strictly guarded 
by the pious care of his tutor Arsenius , 14 eagerly Ijjtteiied 


13 . . . Cetera segnis ; # # 

Ad facinus veiox; penitus regione remotas * 

% "Impiger ire yias. j* 

This allusion of Claud lan (in kufin. i [239-5241) is again explained by the cPc S b* 
stantial narrative of Zosimus (1 v p 288, 289 (c. 2]). * \ 

12 Zosimus (L iv. p. 243 (c 33]) praises the valour, prudence and integrity <1 
Beano the Frank. Sec Tillemont, Hist, des kmpemirs, tom. v. p. 771. 

; ** Arsenius escaped from the palace of Constantinople, and passed fifty-fife 

|fears m rigid penance in the monasteries of Egypt. See Tittemoni, M*m. Recife, 
tom. xiv. p. 676^02; and Fleury, Hist, ftc ckK. tom. v p 1, Ac., but thfe latter, 
for want of authentic materials, has given too much credit to the legend jpf 
Metaphrases. ^ 
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* * 

to the artful and flattering descriptions of the charms 

>f Rudoxia ; he gazed with impatient ardour on her picture, 
md he understood the necessity of concealing his amorous 
iesigns from the knowledge of a minister who was so deeply 
interested to oppose the consummation of his happiness. Soon 
liter the return of Rufinus, the apprSaching ceremony of the 
royal nuptials was announced to the people of Constantinople, 
who prepared to celebrate, with false and hollow acclamations, 
the fortune of his daughter. A splendid train of eunuchs 
uid officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the 
palace ; bearing aloft the diadem, the robes and the inestimable 
ornaments of the future empress. The solemn procession passed 
through the streets of the city, which wers adorned with gar- 
lands and filled with spectators ; but, when it reached the 
bouse of the sons of Promotu s, the principal eunuch respectfully 
entered the mansion, invested the fair Eudoxia with the Im- 
perial robes, and conducted her in triumph to the palace and « 
bed Sf Arcadius . 15 The secrecy and success with which this 
conspiracy against Rufinus hafl been conducted imprinted a 
mark of indelible ridicule on the character of a minister who 
had suffered himself W> be deceived in a post where the arts of 
deceit and dissimulation constitute the most distinguished merit. 
He conifidered, with a mixture of indignation and fear, the 
victory of an aspiring eunuch, who had secretly captivated the 
favour ^>f his sovereign ; and the disgrace of*his daughter, whose 
interest was inseparably connected with his own, wounded the 
tenderness, or, at least, the pride, of RufiifUs. At the moment 
when he flattered himself that he should become the father 
of a line of kings, a foreign maid, who had been educated in 
the house of his implacable enemies, was introduced into the 
Imperial bed ; and Kudoxia soon displayed a superiority of 
sense and spirit, to improve the ascendant which her beauty 
must acquire over the mind of a fond and youthful husband. 
The emperor would soon be instructed to hate, to fear, and to 
destroy the powerful subject whom he had injured ; and the 
consciousness of guilt deprived Rufinus of every hope, either 
of safety or comfort, in the retirement of a private life. But 
h*l|ftiH possessed the most effectual means of defending Jiis 

• 

tt This story (Zosimus, t v. p. 290 fa 3]) proves that the hymeneal rit^sof 
antiquity were still practised, without idolatry, by the Christians of the EastjrtUMl 
the d llde was forcibly conducted from the house of her parents to that of MH* 
husband. Our form of marriage requires, with less delicacy, the express ana 
public consent of a virgin. ® 

Afc,. 
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dignity, and perhaps of oppressing his enemies. The prefect 
still exercised an uncontrolled authority over the civil and 
military government of the East ; and his treasures, if he could 
resolve to use them, might be employed to procdje proper 
instruments for the execution of the blackest designs that pride* 
ambition, and revenge could suggest to a desperate statesman* 
The character of Rufinus seemed to justify the accusations 
that he conspired against the person of his sovereign to seat 
himself on the vacant throne ; and that he had secretly invited 
the Huns and the Goths to invade the provinces of the empire 
and to increase the public confusion. The subtle prefect, 
whose life had been spent in the intrigues of the palace, op- 
posed, with equals arms, the artful measures of the eunuch 
Eutropius ; but the timid soul of Rufinus was astonished by the 
hostile approach of a more formidable rival, of the great Stilicho, 
the general, or rather the master, of the empire of the West. 10 

The celestial gift which Achilles obtained, and Alexander 
5K2*t2r. t 5a<i envied, of a poet worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes has 
SlwitJrn been enjoyed by Stilicho in a milch higher degree than might 
have been expected from the declining state of genius and of art. 
The muse of Claudian,* 7 devoted to his service, was always pre- 
pared to stigmatize his adversaries, Rufinus or Eutropius, with 
eternal infamy ; or to paint, in the most splendid colours, the 
victories and virtues of a powerful benefactor. In the review of 
a period indifferently supplied with authentic materials, we 
cannot refuse to illustrate the annals of Honorius from the in- 
vectives or the parfegyrics of a contemporary writer ; but, as 
Clhudian appears to have indulged the most ample privilege of 
a poet and a courtier, some criticism will be requisite to trans- 
late the language of fiction or exaggeration into the truth and 
simplicity of historic prose. His silence concerning the family 
of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof that his patron was 
neither able nor desirous to boast a long series of illustrious 
progenitors ; and the slight mention of his father, an officer of 
Barbarian cavalry in the service of Valens, seems to countenance 
the assertion that the general who so long commanded the 
armies of Rome w as descended from the savage and peradious 

• . 

16 Zosimus (I v. p 290 [c 4]), Orosius (L vn c. 37), and the Chronicle df 
Marcellinus. [Marcelbnus used Orosius; but adds the words in Graciam, and 
missis clam pecunus, from some other source.] Claudian (in Rufin. il jkieb) 
paints, m lively colours, the distress and guilt of the prsefect. ^ ( 

, 27 Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the perpetual theme of Claudian. Thaycplffi 
and private life of the hero are vaguely expressed in the poem on his first consul- 
ship, 35-140, 
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mm #f the Vandals . 18 If Stilicho had not possessed the eater* 
nal advantages of strength and stature, the most flattering hard, 
in the presence of so many thousand spectators, would have 
hesitated <to affirm that he surpassed the measure of the demi- 
gods of antiquity ; and that, whenever he moved, with lofty 
steps, through. the streets of the capital, the astonished crowd 
made room for the stranger, who displayed, in a private conditio^, 
the awful majesty of a hero. From his earliest youth he em- 
braced the profession of arms ; his prudence r and valour were 
s&on distinguished in the field ; the horsemen and archers of 
the East admired his superior dexterity ; and in each degree of 
his military promotions the public judgment always prevented 
and approved the choice of the sovereign. He was named by 
Theodosius to ratify a solemn treaty with the monarch of Persia 
he supported, during that important embassy, the dignity of the 
Roman name ; and, after his return to Constantinople, his merit 
was rqjvarded by an intimate and honourable alliance with the 
Imperial family. Theodosius h & d been prompted by a pious 
motive of fraternal affection to adopt for his own the daughter 
of his brother Honorius ; the beauty and accomplishments of 
Serena 10 were universally admired by the obsequious court ; and 
Stilicho obtained the preference over a crowd of rivals, who 
bitiousiy disputed the hand of the princess and the favour of her 
adoptive father . 20 The assurance that the husband of Serena 
would be faithful to the throne, which he was permitted to 
approach, engaged the emperor to exalt tfye fortunes and to 
employ the abilities of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho. He 
rose, through the successive steps of master of the horse and 
count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of master-general Hj» «mu ry 
of all the cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at least of the 
Western, empire ; 21 and his enemies confessed that he invariably 
disdained to barter for gold the rewards of merit, or to defraud a»d. ssmo* 


18 Vandalomm, i in bell is, a vane, perfidae, et dolosae, gratis, genere edit us. 
Orosius, L vli. c. 38. Jerom (tom. L ad Gerontiam, p. 93) calls him a Semi- 
. Barbarian. 

19 Claudian, in an imperfect poem, "has drawn a fair, perhaps a flattering, 
portrait of Sereaa. That favourite niece of Theodosius was bora, as well as her 
siitpr Thermantm, in Spain; from whence, in their earliest youth, they were 
bboourably conducted to the palace of Constantinople. 

^Sbme doubt may be entertained whether this adoption was legal or only 
metaphorical (see Ducange, Fam. Bysant p, 75). An old inscription gives 
Stilicho the singular title of Pro-gener Divi Theodostu [See Appendix 13.] ^ 

ttQattdfen (Laus Serena?, 190, 193) expresses, m poetic language, the “ dilectu* 
opfljftim,*' and the ** gemino mox idem culmine finde e genuine] duxit agxntna ”, 
TnednscTiption adds, " count of the domestics, an important cdtnmand, which 
StHitmo, in the height of his grandeur, might prudently retain. % 

VOL. III. 15 
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the soldiers of the pay and gratifications which they deserwpd 
or claimed from the liberality of the state . 22 The valour and 
conduct which he afterwards displayed in the defence of Italy 
against the arms of Alaric and Radagaisus may justify the tame 
of his early achievements ; and, in an age less attentive to the 
laws of honour or of pride, the Roman generals might yield the 
pre-eminence of rank to the ascendant of superior genius . 22 He 
lamented and revenged the murder of Promotus, his rival and 
his friend ; and £he massacre of many thousands of the flying 
Bastarnse is represented by the poet as a bloody sacrifice which 
the Roman Achilles offered to the manes of another Patrodus. 
The virtues and victories of Stilicho deserved the hatred of 
Rufinus ; and the arts of calumny might have been successful, 
if the tender and vigilant Serena had not protected her husband 
against his domestic foes, whilst he vanquished in the held the 
enemies of the empire . 24 Theodosius continued to support an 
unworthy minister, to whose diligence he delegated the govern- 
ment of the palace and of the East ; but, when he marched 
against the tyrant Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to 
the labours and glories of the civil war ; and, in the last moments 
of his life, the dying monarch recommerltied to Stilicho the care 
of his sons, and of the republic . 25 The ambition and the abili- 
ties of Stilicho were not unequal to the important trust ; and he 
claimed the guardianship of the two empires during the minority 
of Ajrcadius and Honorius . 20 The first measure of his adminis- 

®The beautiful lines ef Claudian {in i Cons. Stilich ii. 113) display Jkis genius; 
but the integrity of Stilicho (in the military administration) is much more firmly 
established by the unwilling evidence of Zosimus (L v. p. 345 [c. 34]). 

28 . . . Si bell ica moles [nubesj 

Iugrueret, quamvis annis et jure minori, 

Ceaere grandsevos equitum peditumque magistros 
Adspiceres. 

Claudian, Laus Seren. p, 196, fie. 

A modern general would deem their submission either heroic patriotism or abject 
servility. 

••Compare the poem on the first consulship (l 95f94j-U5) with the Lams 
Serena ? (227-237 [236], where it unfortunately breaks off). We may perc rive the 
deep inveterate malice of Rufinus. 

® . . . Quem fratnbus ipse * . 

Discedens clipeumque £ leg, clipeum] defenso re m q ue dedisti. * 

Yet the nomination (iv. Cons. Hon. 443) was private (m. Cons. Hon. 142), cuactps 
discedere . . . jubet ; and may therefore be suspected. Zosimus and Suidas apply 
to Stilicho and Rufinus the same equal title of ’Evitoovch, guardians, qr procUt*at< 5 St 

••The Roman law distinguishes two sorts of minority, which expired at the age 
of fourteen and of twenty-five. The one was subject to the tutor, or guardian, of 
the person * the other to the curator , or trustee, of the estate 7 | Ifijiitirrtili. 
Antiquitat, Rom. Id Jurisprudent, pertinent L L tit. xxit xxiiL pi 9x8-030)# U*tt 
these legal ide&s were never accurately transferred into the constitution fit act 
elective iponarcby. * 
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tmtkm, or rather of his reign, displayed to the nations the 
rigour and activity of a spirit worthy to command. He passed 
the Alps in the depth of winter ; descended the stream of the 
Rhine from the fortress of Basel to the marshes of Batavia ; re- 
viewed the state of the garrisons ; repressed the enterprises of 
the Germans ; and, after establishing along the banks a firm and 
honourable peace, returned with incredible speed to the palace 
of Milan. 81, The person and court of Honorius were subject to 
the master-general of the West ; and the armies and provinces 
of Europe obeyed, without hesitation, a regular authority, which 
was exercised in the name of their young sovereign. Two rivals 
only remained to dispute the claims, and to provoke the ven- 
geance, of Stilicho. Within the limits of Africa, Gildo, the 
Moor, maintained a proud and dangerous independence ; and 
the minister of Constantinople asserted his equal reign over the 
emperor and the empire of the East. 

Ill# impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common imi mA 
guardian of the royal brothers^ engaged him to regulate the fan* 
equal division of the arms, the jewels, and the magnificent ward-* 6 ’ * 
robe and furniture of the deceased emperor . 28 But the most 
important object of the inheritance consisted of the numerous 
legions, cohorts and squadrons of Romans or Barbarians, whom 
the eveiit of the civil war had united under the standard of 
Theodosius. The various multitudes of Europe and Asia, ex- 
asperated by recent animosities, were overawed by the authority 
of a single man ; and the rigid discipline oi* Stilicho protected 
the lands of the citizen from the rapine of the licentious 
soldier . 29 Anxious, however, and impatient to relieve Italy 
from the presence of this formidable host, which could be use- 
ful only on the frontiers of the empire, he listened to the just 
requisition of the minister of Arcadius, declared his intention 
of re-conducting in person the troops of the East, and dex- 
terously employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult to conceal his 
private designs of ambition and revenge . 20 The guilty soul of 


87 See Claud i an (i. Cons. Stilich. L # 188-242/, but he must allow more than 
fifteen days for <he journey and return between Milan and Leyden. 

#**• 1 . Cons. Stilich. ii. 88-94. Not only the robes and diadems of the deceased 
<®bpamr, but even the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cuirasses, &c., were enriched 
ilttn pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. 

V. • . Tantoque remoto 
Principe, mutatas orbis non sensit habenas. 

This high commendation (i. Cons. Sul. L 149) may be justified by the feats of th* 
djhutaperor (de Bell Gildon. 292-301), and the peace and gqpd order which 
werfibnJoyed after his death {1. Cons. Stil. i. 150-168). 

^Stilicho** march, and the death of Rufmus, are described by Claudian (in 
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Rufinus was alarmed by the approach of a warrior and a rival, 
whose enmity he deserved ; he computed with increasing terror 
the narrow space of his life and greatness : and, as the last 
hope of safety, he interposed the authority of the emperor 
Arc&dius. Stilicho, whs appears to have directed hia march 
along the sea coast of the Hadriatic, was not far distant from 
the city of Thessalonica, when he received a peicmptonr mes- 
sage to recall the troops of the East and to declare that kis 
nearer approach would be considered by the Byzantine court as 
an act of hostility. The prompt and unexpected obedience of 
the general of the West convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and 
moderation ; and, as he had already engaged the affection of the 
Eastern troops, he recommended to their zeal the execution of 
his bloody design, which might be accomplished in his absence 
with less danger, perhaps, and with less reproach. Stilicho left 
the command of the troops of the East to Gain&s the Goth, On 
whose fidelity he firmly relied ; with an assurance, at least, fthat 
the hardy Barbarian would never be diverted from his purpose 
by any consideration of fear or remorse. The soldiers were 
easily persuaded to punish the enemy of Stilicho and of Home ; 
and such was the general hatred whicH Rufinus had excited 
that the fetal secret, communicated to thousands, was faithfully 
preserved during the long march from Thessalonica to the gates 
of Constantinople. * As soon as they had resolved his de^fbh, they 
condescended to flatter his pride ; the ambitious pwefect was 
seduced to believe* that those powerful auxiliaries might he 
tempted to place the diadem on his head ; and the treasures 
which he distributed with a tardy and reluctant hand were ac- 
cepted by the indignant multitude as an insult rather than as a 
gift. At the distance of a mile from the capital, in the field of 
Mars, before the palace of Hebdomon, 81 the troops halted ; and 
the emperor, as well as his minister, advanced according to 
ancient custom respectfully to salute the power which supported 
their throne. As Rufinus passed along the ranks and disguised 
with studied courtesy his innate haughtiness, the wings insensibly 
wheeled from the right and left *Cnd inclosed the devoted victim 
within the circle of their arms. Before he could rdBect on Um 
danger of his situation Gainas gave the signal of death ; a daring 
and forward soldier plunged his sword into the breast of tml 

Eufin. L sL xoi-45*), Zosimus (L v. p. 296, 297 [c. 7% Soiomen (I v 4 E a A 
Soorates/l vi. c. A Phi lost or gms <1. xi. c. 3, with Godefroy, p. 441), AO* 
Chronicle of M^rceflmus. [See Appendix 14. J ^ 

91 (See/tbove, p. 10, a a8, and voi it, App. 9.} 
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gtdlty pwefect, and Rufinus fell, groaned and expired at the feet 
of the affrighted emperor. If the agonies of a moment could 
expiate the crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages inflicted on 
a breathless corpse could be the object of pity, our humanity 
might perhaps be affected by the hongd circumstances which 
accompanied the murder of Rufinus. His mangled body was 
abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of either sex, who 
hastened in crowds from every quarter of the city to trample on 
the remains of the haughty minister at whose frown they had 
so lately trembled. His right hand was cut off and carried 
through the streets of Constantinople in cruel mockery to ex- 
tort contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whose head was 
pttbltoly exposed, borne aloflt on the point of a long lance .* 1 
According to the savage maxims of the Greek republics his in- 
nocent family would have shared the punishment of his crimes. 

The wife and daughter of Rufinus were indebted for their safety 
to tbfc influence of religion. Her sanctuary protected them 
from the raging madness of tfye people ; and they were per- 
mitted to spend the remainder of their lives in the exercises of 
Christian devotion in the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem. 3 * 

The servile poet of Stilicho applauds, with ferocious joy, this»MS«f 
horrid deed, which, in the execution, perhaps, of justice, m 
violated every law of nature and society, profaned the majesty 
of the prince, and renewed the dangerous examples of military 
licence. The contemplation of the universal order and harmony 
had satisfied Claudian of the existence of the Deity ; but the 
prosperous impunity of vice appeared to contradict his moral 
attributes ; and the fate of Rufinus was the only event which 
could dispel the religious doubts of the poet . 34 Such an act 
might vindicate the honour of Providence ; but it did not mucb 
contribute to the happiness of the people. In less than three 
months they were informed of the maxims of the new adminis- 


** The dissection of Rufinus, which Claudian performs with the savage coolness 
of so anatomist (in Rufin. n. 405-415), is likewise specified by Zosimus [»A] and 
Jerom (tom. i. p. 26). • 

••The Pagan Zosimus mentions their sanctuary and pilgrimage. The sister of 
Rufinus, Sytvania, who passed her life at Jerusalem, is famous in monastic history. 
1; The studious virgin had diligently, and even repeatedly, perused the commen- 
tators on the Bible. Origen, Gregory, Basil, Sc c., to the amount of five millions of 
mies. a. jit the age of threescore, she could boast that she had never was hed h er 
hands,* face, or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her fingers to receive 
conlnitd^on. See the Vitae Pat rum, p. 779, 977. [For the confiscation of the 
property of Rufinus, cp. Symmachus, ep. vi. 14.] . 

••'See the beautiful exordium of his invective against Rufinus; which is curiously 
discussed by the sceptic Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Rufin. Not. £» 
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tr&tion by a singular edict, which established the exclusitte 
light of the treasury over the spoils of Rufinus ; and sileneed, 
under heavy penalties, the presumptuous claims of the subjects 
of the Eastern empire, who had been injured by his rapacious 
tyranny .® 5 Even StilicWo did not derive from the murder of his 
rival the fruit which he had proposed ; and, though he gratified 
his revenge, his ambition was disappointed. Under the name 
of a favourite, the weakness of Arcadius required a master ; but 
he naturally preferred the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, who had obtained his domestic confidence ; and the 
emperor contemplated, with terror and aversion, the stem 
genius of a foreign warrior. Till they were divided by the 
jealousy of power, the sword of Gamas and the chslsns of 
Eudoxia supported the favour of the great chamberlain of the 
palace ; the perfidious Goth, who was appointed master-general 
of the East, betrayed, without scruple, the interest of his bene- 
factor ; and the same troops who had so lately massacred the 
enemy of Stilieho were engaged to support, against him, the 
independence of the throne of Constantinople. The favourites 
of Arcadius fomented a secret and irreconcileable war against a 
formidable hero who aspired to govern* and to defend the two 
empires of Rome and the two sons of Theodosius. They in- 
cessantly laboured, by dark and treacherous machinations, to 
deprive him of the esteem of the prince, the respect of the 
people, and the friendship of the Barbarians. The life of 
Stilieho was repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired 
assassins ; and a decree was obtained, from the senate of Con- 
stantinople, to declare him an enemy of the republic and to 
confiscate his ample possessions m the provinces of the East. 
At a time when the only hope of delaying the ruin of the 
Roman name depended on the firm union, and reciprocal aid, 
#f all the nations to whom it had been gradually communicated, 
the subjects of Arcadius and Honors us wene instructed, by their 
Respective masters, to view each other in I foreign, and even 
hostile, light ; to rejoice in their mutual calamities, and to em- 
brace, as their faithful allies, ths Barbarians -whom they excited 
to invade the territories of their countrymen . 36 The natives of 
Italy affected to despise the servile and effeminate Greeks 0t 


®See the Theodosian Code, I ix. tit. xliu leg. 14, 15. The new 

attempted, with inconsistent avarice, to seize the spoils of their ajf ji to 


provide for their own future security 

3 “ See CJaudian {1* Cons f .Stihch 1 . i. 275, 292, 296, 1 . it. 83) and Zosiimxs 


fl % 
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Byzantium, who presumed to imitate the dress, and tc* usurp 
the dignity, of Roman senators ; 87 and the Greeks had not yet 
forgot the sentiments of hatred and contempt which their 
polished ancestors had so long entertained for the rude inhabi- 
tants of the West. The distinction ofstwo governments, which 
soon produced the separation of two nations, will justify my 
design of suspending the series of the Byzantine history, to 
prosecute, without interruption, the disgraceful, but memorable, 
reign of Honorius. 

‘The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force the ayrottw^wi- 
inclinations of a prince and people who rejected his government, a.d. mSs 
wisely abandoned Arcadius to his unworthy favourites ; and his 
reluctance to involve the two empires in a Civil war displayed 
the moderation of a minister who had so often signalized his 
military spirit and abilities. But, if Stilicho had any longer 
endured the revolt of Africa, he would have betrayed the 
security of the capital and the majesty of the Western emperor 
to the capricious insolence of a Moorish rebel. Gddo, 38 the 
brother of the tyrant Firmus, had preserved and obtained, as 
the reward of his apparent fidelity, the immense patrimony 
which was forfeited by**treason ; long and meritorious service, in 
the armies of Rome, raised him to the dignity of a military 
count ; the narrow policy of the court of Theodosius had 
adopted the mischievous expedient of supposing a legal govern- 
ment by the interest of a powerful family ; mid the brother 
of Firmus was invested with the command of Africa. His 
ambition soon usurped the administration of justice and of the 
finances, without account and without control ; and he main- 
tained, during a reign of twelve years, the possession of an 
office from which it was impossible to remove him without the 
danger of a civil war. During those twelve years, the province 
of Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant who seemed 
to unite the unfee|ing temper of a stranger with the partial 
resentments of domestic faction. The forms of law were often 


87 Claudian turns the»consulshtp of the eunuch Eutropius into a national reflec- 
tion (i. ii. 134 [135]) : 

. . . Plaudentem cerne senatuni 
v Et Byzantinos proceres Gratosqut Quirites 

O patnbus plebes, O digm consule pat res. 

It is curious to observe the first symptoms of jealousy and schism between old and 
new Itome, between the Greeks and Latins. 

• Claudian may have exaggerated the vices of Gildo ; but his Modish extraction, 
hi^otorious actions, and the complaints of St Augustin may justify the poefs 
invectives. Baronius (Annal Eccles. a.d. 398, No. 3 5-56) has treated the African 
rebellion with skill ana learning. % 
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■ superseded by the use of poison ; and, if the trembling gueitfy 
who were invited to the table of Gildo, presumed to expr6M 
their fears, the insolent suspicion served only to excite hia fury, 
and he loudly summoned the ministers of death. Gildo alter- 
nately indulged the passfbns of avarice and lust ; 89 and, if hia days 
were terrible to the rich, his nights were not less dreadful to 
husbands and parents. The fairest of their wives and daughters 
were prostituted to the embraces of the tyrant ; and afterwards 
abandoned to a ferocious troop of Barbarians and assassins, the 
black, or swarthy, natives of the desert, whom Gildo considered 
as the only guardians of his throne. In the civil war between 
Theodosius and Eqgenius, the count, or rather the sovere$|fn* of 
Africa maintained a haughty and suspicious neutrality ; refused 
to assist either of the contending parties with troops or vessels, 
expected the declaration of fortune, and reserved for the con- 
queror the vain professions of his allegiance. Such professions 
would not have satisfied the master of the Roman world ; but 
the death of Theodosius, and the weakness and discord of his 
sons, confirmed the power of the Moor ; who condescended, as 
a proof of his moderation, to abstain frorg the use of the diadem 
and to supply Rome with the customary tribute, or rather 
subsidy, of com. In every division of the empire, the five 

g winces of Africa were invariably assigned to the West ; and 
ildo had consented to govern that extensive county in the 
name of Honorius ; but his knowledge of the character a£M$ 
designs of Stilicho soon engaged him to address his homage to a 
more distant and feeble sovereign. The ministers of Arcadlus 
embraced the cause of a perfidious rebel ; and the delusive hope 
of adding the numerous cities of Africa to the empire of the 
East tempted them to assert a claim which they were incapable 
of supporting either by reason or by arms. 40 

When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive answer to the 
jSxw MM* n pretensions of the Byzantine court, he solemnly accused the 


* I nstat terribilis vivis, monentibus h acres, 
Virginibus raptor, thalamis obscaenus adulter. 
Nulla quies : oritur pra?d& cessante libido, 
Divitibusque dies et nox metuenda mantis. 


. . . Mauris clarissima quaeque 
Fastidita datur. ... (De B. G. 165 sqq . and 189.] 

Barooiuji condemns, still more severely, the licentiousness of Gildo ; as his wife, hi* 
daughter, and his sister were examples of perfect chastity. The adulteries** the 
African soldiers are checked by one of the Imperial laws. ♦ 


m Inque tuajp sortem numerosas transtulit urbes. Claudian (de Bell. GikSojSlco, 
990-324) has touched, with political delicacy, the intrigues of the ByaustSnt OOtott 
which art likewise mentioned by Zosimus ( 1 . v. p. 30a [c. 11]). 
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tyrant of Africa before the tribunal which had formerly judged 
the kings and nations of the earth ; and the image of the 
republic was revived, after a long interval, under the reign of 
Honorius. The emperor transmitted an accurate and ample 
detail of the complaints of the provincials and the crimes of 
Gildo to the Roman senate ; and the members of that venerable 
assembly were required to pronounce the condemnation of the 
rebeL Their unanimous suffrage declared him the enemy of 
the republic ; and the decree of the senate added a sacred and 
legitimate sanction to the Roman arms . 41 A people who still 
remembered that their ancestors had been the masters of the 
world would have applauded, with conscious pnde, the represen- 
tation of ancient freedom ; if they had not long since been 
accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of bread to the un- 
substantial visions of liberty and greatness. The subsistence of 
Rome depended on the harvests of Africa ; and it was evident 
that a^Ledaration of war would be the signal of famine. The 
prefect Symmachus, who presided in the deliberations of the 
senate, admonished the ministers of his just apprehension that, 
as soon as the revengeful Moor should prohibit the exportation 
of corn, the tranquillity? and perhaps the safety, of the capital 
would be threatened by the hungry rage of a turbulent niulti- 
tude . 43 The prudence of Stilicho conceived and executed with- 
out delay the most effectual measure for the relief ot the Roman 
people. A large and seasonable supply of com, collected in the 
inland provinces of Gaul, was embarked on jthe rapid stream of 
the Rhone, and transported, by an easy navigation, from the 
Rhone to the Tiber. During the whole term of the African 
war, the granaries of Rome were continually filled, her dignity 
was vindicated from the humiliating dependence, and the minds 
of an immense people were quieted by the calm confidence of 
peace and plenty . 48 

The cause of Rome and the conduct of the African war werejjj 
entrusted, by Stilicho, to a general active and ardent to avenge 
his private injuries on the head of the tyrant. The spirit of 
discord which prevailed in th* house of Nabal had excited a 


* Symmachus (l. iv. epist 4. [5, SeeckJ) ex p res s es the judicial forms of 8 m 
senate and Claud ian (i. Cons. Stilich. L l 325, Ac.) seems to feel the spirit of a 
RpnMp. fCft Seeck, in his ed. of Symmachus, p. Uyil $qq. ] 

^Claudian finely displays these complaints of Symmachus in a speech of the 
godless of Rome before the throne of Jupiter (de Bell. Gildon. a8-ia8L 
■ ^See Claudian (in Eutrop. L i. 401, Ac. L Cons. SuL l i 306? Ac. i>. Com, 
Sohch. 91, Ac.). 
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deadly quarrel between two of his sons, Gildo and Masceaeb** 
The usurper pursued, with implacable rage, the life of his 
younger brother, whose courage and abilities he feared ; and 
Mascezel, oppressed by superior power, took refuge in the 
court of Milan ; where &e soon received the cruel intelligence 
that his two innocent and helpless children had been murdered 
by their inhuman uncle. The affliction of the father was sus- 
pended only by the desire of revenge. The vigilant Stilicho 
already prepared, to collect the naval and military forces of the 
Western empire ; and he had resolved, if the tyrant should be 
able to wage an equal and doubtful war, to march against him 
in person. But, as Italy required his presence, and as it might 
be dangerous to weaken the defence of the frontier, he judged 
it more advisable that Mascezel should attempt this arduous 
adventure, at the head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who 
had lately served under the standard of Eugenius. These 
troops, who were exhorted to convince the world that they 
could subvert, as well as defend, the throne of an usurper, 
consisted of the Jovian , the JJrrcu/ian , and the Augustan legions; 
of the Nervian auxiliaries ; of the soldiers who displayed in their 
banners the symbol of a hon, and of ‘the troops which were 
distinguished by the auspicious names of Fortunate and In* 
vincible . Yet such was the smallness of their establishments, 
or the difficulty recruiting, that these seven bands, 4 ^of high 
dignity and reputation in the service of Rome, amounted to no 
more than five thqpsand effective men . 40 The fleet of galBos 
and transports sailed in tempestuous weather from the port of 
Pisa, in Tuscany, and steered their course to the little island of 
Capraria ; which had borrowed that name from the wild goats, 
its original inhabitants, whose place was now occupied by a new 
colony of a strange and savage appearance. “ The whole island 
(says an ingenious traveller of those times) is filled, or rather 
defiled, by men who fly from the light. They call themselves 

44 He was of a mature age , since he had formerly (a i>. 373) served against his 
brother Firraus (Ammian. x\ix. 5). Claudian, who understood the court of Milan, 
dwells on the injuries, rather than the merits, of Mascezel (de Belt Gild. 389-414). 
The Moorish war was not worthy of Honorius or Stilicho, &c. 

^Claudian, Bell. Gild. 415-423. The change of discipline allowed him to use 
indifferently the names of Legio, (.ohors, Afantpulus . Sec the Noiitia /mperii, S. 
38, 40. f * 

Orosius (1. vii. c. 36, p. 565) qualifies this account with an cx p rc M& n of doobt 
(tit aiunt), and it scarcely coincides with the aSp** of Zosimus (1 p. 

[c. ii]). Yet Claudian, after some declamation atx>ut Cadmus’s soldiers, frMKiy 
owns that StiliSho sent a small army ; lest the rebel should fly, ne timeare mm f 
(i. Cons. Stilich. L u 314, &c.). 
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Wank*, or solitaries, because they choose to live alone, without 
any witnesses of their actions. They fear the gifts of fortune, 
froin the apprehension of losing them ; and, lest they should be 
miserable, they embrace a life of voluntary wretchedness. How 
absurd is their choice ! how perverse dheir understanding ! to 
dread the evils, without being able to support the blessings, of 
the human condition. Either this melancholy madness is the 
effect of disease, or else the consciousness of guilt urges these 
unhappy men to exercise on their own bodies tjhe tortures which 
are inflicted on fugitive slaves by the hand of justice.” 47 Such 
was the contempt of a profane magistrate for the monks of 
Capraria, who were revered, by the pious Mascezel, as the 
chosen servants of God . 48 Some of them Were persuaded, by 
his entreaties, to embark on board the fleet ; and it is observed, 
to the praise of the Homan general, that his days and nights 
were employed in prayer, fasting, and the occupation of singing 
psahqg. The devout leader, who, with such a reinforcement, 
appeared confident of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of 
Corsica, coasted along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured 
his ships against the violence of the south wind, by casting 
anchor in the safe artft capacious harbour of Cagliari, at the 
distance of one hundred and forty miles from the African 
shores . 49 * 

Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion vnth all the forces Mwtaa 
of AfricL By the liberality of his gifts and promises, he en-do. aj>. ns 
deavoured to secure the doubtful allegiapce of the Roman 
soldiers, whilst he attracted to his standard the distant tribes of 
Gseti^ia and ^Ethiopia. He proudly reviewed an army of seventy 
thousand men, and boasted, with the rash presumption which is 
the forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous cavalry would 
trample under their horses’ feet the troops of Mascezel and in- 
volve, in a cloud of burning sand, the natives of the cold regions 
of Gaul and Germany . 60 But the Moor who commanded the 


47 Claud. RutiL Numatian. Itinerar. l 439-448. He afterwards (515-526) mentions 
. a religious madman on the Isle of Gorgona. For such profane remarks, Rutilius 
and his accomplices are Styled by his commentator Barthius, rabiosi canes diaboli. 
Tillemont (Mem. Ecclds. tom. xn. p. 471) more calmly olwerves that the unbelieving 
poet praises where he means to censure. 

44 Orosius, L vii. c. 36, p. 564. Augustin commends two of these savage saints 
of the Isle of Goats (epist lxxxi. apud. TiUemont, M£m. Ecclfe. tom. xiii. p. 317, 
and Baronjus, Anna! Eccles. AD. 398, No. 51). 

49 fiere tne first book of the Gildonic war is terminated. The rest of Claudian’s 
has been lost ; and we are ignorant how or where the army made good 
thm landing in Africa. 

# 00 Orosius must be responsible for the account. The presumption of Gildo and 
his various train of Barbarians is celebrated by Claudian (i. Cons. StiL L«345-355)» 
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k g frnw of Honorius was too well acquainted with the mamMm 
of bis countrymen to entertain any serious apprehension of m 
an d disorderly host of Barbarians ; whose left arm, In- 
stead of a shield, was protected only by a mantle; who were 
totally disarmed as soon *as they had darted their javelin from 
their right hand ; and whose horses had never been taught to 
bear the control, or to obey the guidance, of the bridle. He 
fixed his camp of five thousand veterans in the face of a superior 
enemy, and, aftc^* the delay of three days, gave the signal of a 
at- general engagement. 51 As Mascezel advanced before the front 
with fair offers of peace and pardon, he encountered one of the 
foremost standard- bearers of the Africans, and, on his refiisal to 
yield, struck him 6n the arm with his sword. The arm, and 
the standard, sunk under the weight of the blow ; and the 
imaginary act of submission was hastily repeated by ail the 
of the line. At this signal, the disaffected cohorts 
proclaimed the name of their lawful sovereign ; the B&rbsftim, 
astonished by the defection of. their Roman allies, dispersed, 
according to their custom, in tumultuary flight ; and Maacesel 
obtained the honours of an easy, and almost bloodless, vt«stflty. M 
The tyrant escaped from the field ot battle to the seashore, 
and threw himself into a small vessel, with the hope of leaching 
in safety some friendly port of the empire of the East ; but the 
obstinacy of the wind drove him back into the harbour of 
Tabraca, 68 which had acknowledged, with the rest of the province, 
the dominion of H^norius and the authority of his lieutenant. 
The inhabitants, as a proof of their repentance and loyalty, 
seized and confined the person of Gildo in a dungeon ; and his 
own despair saved him from the intolerable torture of support- 
ing the presence of an injured and victorious brother. 54 'Jlie 
captives and the spoils of Africa were laid at the feet of the 
emperor; but Stilicho, whose moderation appeared more con- 
spicuous and more sincere in the midst of prosperity, still 
affected to consult the laws of the republic, and referred to the 


*St Ambrose, who bad been dead about a year, revealed, in a viskavtftte 
time and place of the victory. Mascezel afterwards related hts dream to Ptpwi, 
the original biographer of the saint, from whom it might easily pass to Orostaw • 
"Zosimus ( 1 . v. p. 303 [c. n]) supposes an obstinate combat ; but the narrative 
of Ortwins appears to conceal a real fact, under the disguise of a miracle 

"Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Cellarius, tom. II p>m a tea; 
d'Anville, tom. ill p. 84). Orosius has distinctly named the field of batik, Waff 
ignorance cannot define the precise situation. * 

44 The death*bf Gildo is expressed by Claudian (I Cons. Stil L 3 $y) aad»fci% 
best interpre te r s , Zosimus and Orosius. 
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senate and people of Rome the judgment of the most illustrious 
criminals . 66 Their trial was public and solemn ; but the judges, 
in the exercise of this obsolete and precarious jurisdiction, were 
impatient to punish the African magistrates, who had inter- 
cepted the subsistence of the Roman people. The rich and 
guilty province was impressed by th? Imperial ministers, who 
had a visible interest to multiply the number of the accomplices 
of Gildo ; and, if an edict of Honorius seems to check the mali- 
cious industry of informers, a subsequent edict, at the distance 
of ten years, continues and renews the prosecution of the 
offences which had been committed in the time of the general 
rebellion . 66 The adherents of the tyrant who escaped the first 
fuiy of the soldiers and the judges might , derive some consola- 
tion from the tragic fate of his brother, who could never obtain 
his pardon for the extraordinary services which he had performed. 

After he had finished an important war in the space of a single 
winter, Mascezel was received at the court of Milan with loud 
appRtuse, affected gratitude, and secret jealousy ; 67 and his 
death, which, perhaps, was thfc effect of accident, has been con- 
sidered as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a bridge, 
the Moorish prince, ^ho accompanied the master-general of the 
West, was suddenly thrown from his horse into the river ; the 
officious haste of the attendants was restrained by a cruel and 
perfidious smile which they observed on the countenance of 
Stilicho ; and, while they delayed the necessary assistance, the 
unfortunate Mascezel was irrecoverably drowned . 68 

The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with 
the nuptials of the emperor Honorius and of his cousin Maria, otBomm 
the daughter of Stilicho : and this equal and honourable alliance 
seemed to invest the powerful minister with the authority of a 
parent over his submissive pupil. The muse of Claudi&n was 


® Qaudian (iL Cons. Stilich. 99-119) describes their tnal (tremuit quos Africa 
imper. centum rostra reos) and applauds the restoration of the ancient constitution. 
It la here that he introduces the famous sentence, so familiar to the friends of 
despotism: 

. . , Nunquam libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub rege pie . . . 

But the freedom which depends on royal piety scarcely deserves that appellation. 
••Seethe Theodosian Code, L ix. tit. mix. leg. 3, tit. xl leg. 19. 

07 Stilicho, who claimed an equal share in all the victories of Theodosius and 
his son, particularly asserts that Africa was recovered by the wisdom of Ads counsels 
(see an inscription produced by Baronius). [Grater, p. 41a. See Appendix 13.] 

„ *• I have softened the narrative of Zosimus, which, in its crude simpbaty, is 
fUtnoct incredible (l v. p. 303 [c. xi]). Orosius damns the victorious general (p. 

► 53® 17 » 33]) for violating the right of sanctuary. *** 
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not silent on this propitious day : 6g he sung, in various and 
lively strains, the happiness of the royal pair, and the glory of 
the hero, who confirmed their union and supported their throne* 
The ancient fables of Greece, which had almost ceased to be 
the object of religious faith, were saved from oblivion by the 
genius of poetry. The picture of the Cyprian grove, the seat of 
harmony and love ; the triumphant progress of Venus over her 
native seas, and the mild influence which her presence diffused 
in the palace of Milan ; express to every age the natural 
sentiments of the* heart, in the just and pleasing language of 
allegorical fiction. But the amorous impatience which Claudian 
attributes to the young prince 60 must excite the smiles of the 
court ; and his beauteous spouse (if she deserved the praise of * 
beauty) had not much to fear or to hope from the passions of 
her lover. Honorius was only in the fourteenth year of his age ; 
Serena, the mother of his bride, deferred, by art or persuasion, 
the consummation of the royal nuptials ; Maria died a virgin, 
after she had been ten years a wife ; and the chastity of' the 
emperor was secured by the coldrfess, or perhaps the debility, of 
his constitution . 61 His subjects, who attentively studied the 
character of their young sovereign, discovejjed that Honorius was 
without passions, and consequently without talents ; and that 
his feeble and languid disposition was alike incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of his rank or of enjoying the pleasures of 
his age. In his early youth he made some progress io the 
exercises of riding and drawing the bow : but he soon relin- 
quished these fatiguing occupations, and the amusement of 
feeding poultry became the serious and daily care of the monarch 
of the West , 62 who resigned the reins of empire to the firm and 

w Claudian, as the poet laureate, composed a serious and elaborate epithaiamium 
of 340 lines : besides some gay Fescennines, which were sung in a more licentious tone 
on the wedding-night. 

60 . • . Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardumquc cupit discedere solem. 

Nobilis haud abler sonipcs. 

t de Nuptns Honor, et Mariae, 587) and more freely in the Fescennines (xt9>xs6 
iv. 14-29, ed. Koch]). , 

Dices 11 O " quotient, “ hoc mihi dulcius 
Quam flavos dectts vine ere Sarmatas ", 

Turn victor madido prosibas toro 

Nocturni referens vulnera proelu. « 

61 See Zosimus, L v. p. 333 [c. 28] . **■ 

® Procopius de Belt Gothico, U c, a I have borrowed the g e nera l practkSi 
of Honorius, without adopting the singular and, indeed, improbable tale which Is 
related by the Grech* historian. 
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skilful hand of his guardian Stilicho* The experience of history 
till countenance the suspicion that a prince who was bora in 
the purple received a worse education than the meanest peasant 
of his dominions ; and that the ambitious minister suffered him 
to attain the age of manhood without attempting to excite his 
courage or to enlighten his understanding . 68 The predecessors 
of Honorius were accustomed to animate by their example, or at 
least by their presence, the valour of the legions ; and the dates 
of their laws attest the perpetual activity of their motions through 
the provinces of the Roman world. But the »on of Theodosius 
passed the slumber of his life, a captive in his palace, a stranger 
in his country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, spectator 
of the ruin of the Western empire, which wasrcpeatedly attacked, 
and finally subverted, by the arms of the Barbarians. In the 
eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight years, it will seldom 
be necessary to mention the name of the emperor Honorius. 

®The lessons of Theodosius, or rather Claudian (iv. Cons. Honor. 214-418), 
might compose a fine institution for the future prince of a great and free nation. 
It was far above Honorius and his degenerate subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Revolt (f the Goths — They plunder Greece — Two great Invasions of 
Ifahf by Alaric and Radagaisus — They are repulsed by Stilicko 
- — The Germans overrun Gaul — Usurpation o f Constantine in tie 
West — Disgrace and Death of Slilich 

m of th* If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their obligations 
tSVm to the great Theodosius, they were too soon convinced how 
painfully the spirit and abilities of their deceased emperor had 
supported the frail and mouldering edifice of the republic. He 
died in the month of January ; and before the end of the winter 
of the same year the Gothic natiqn was in arms . 1 The Barbarian 
auxiliaries erected their independent standard ; and boldly 
avowed the hostile designs which they had long cherished In 
their ferocious minds. Their countrymefi, who had been con- 
demned by the conditions of the last treaty to a life of trails 
quillity and labour, deserted their farms at the first sound of th# 
trumpet, and eagerly resumed the weapons which they had 
reluctantly laid down. The barriers of the Danube were fnrowtt 
open ; the savage warriors of Scythia issued from their foreatltf' 
and the uncommon severity of the winter allowed the poet to 
remark “ that they rolled their ponderous waggons over the 
broad and icy back of the indignant river *'. 2 The unhappy 
natives of the provinces to the south of the Danube submitted 
to the calamities which, in the course of twenty years, were 
almost grown familiar to their imagination ; and the various 
troops of Barbarians who gloried in the Gothic name wbre 
irregularly spread from the woody shores of Dalmatia to the 

1 The revolt of the Goths and the blockade of Constantinople are distinctly 
mentioned by Claudian (in Rufin. 1 . ii. 7-100). Zosimus (l v. p. aoa [c. and 
Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c 29) [Alaric approached Constantinople, Dot did 
not it, Cp. Keller, Stihcho, p. 31.] 

2 Alii per terga lerocts 

Danubii sohdata ruunt expert aque remis * 

Frangunt stagna rot is [*£. 26J 

Clandian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by interchanging the metaphors (tad 
properties of liquid water and solid ice. Much false wit has been expended in this 
easy exercise, m 
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w*Us of Constantinople . 8 The interruption, or at least the 
diminution, of the subsidy which the Goths had received from 
the prudent liberality of Theodosius was the specious pretence 
of their revolt ; the affront was embittered by their contempt for 
the unwarlike sons of Theodosius ; and their resentment was 
inflamed by the weakness or treachery of the minister of Arcadia* 

The frequent visits of Rufinas to the camp of the Barbarians, 
whose arms and apparel he affected to imitate, were considered 
as a sufficient evidence of his guilty correspondence : and the 
public enemy, from a motive either of gratitude or of policy, was 
attentive, amidst the general devastation, to spare the private 
estates of the unpopular prsefect. The Goths, instead of being 
impelled by the blind and headstrong passions of their chiefs, 
were now directed by the bold and artful genius of Alaric. u 
That renowned leader was descended from the noble race of the 
Balti ; 4 which yielded only to the royal dignity of the Amali ; 
he had solicited the command of the Roman armies ; and the 
ImpdHal court provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their 
refusal and the importance of tileir loss. Whatever hopes might Ajxassj* 
be entertained of the conquest of Constantinople, the judicious 
general soon abandoned an impracticable enterprise. In the 
midst of a divided court and a discontented people, the Emperor 
Arcadius was terrified by the aspect of the Gothic arms; hut 
the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by the strength of 
the city ; and the fortifications, both of the .sea and land, might 
securely brave the impotent and random darts of the Barbarians. 

Alaric disdained to trample any longer on the prostrate and 
ruined countries of Thrace and Dacia, and he resolved to seek 
a plentiful harvest of fame and riches in a province which had 
hitherto escaped the ravages of war . 6 

The character of the civil and military officers, on whom ^ 

to flw ooo. 
ju. aw 

* Jeratn, tom. i. p. 26 [ep. 60} He endeavours to comfort his friend Hdk>- 
dortxs, bishop of Altinum, for the loss of his nephew Nepotian, by a curious 
recapitulation of all the public and private misfortunes of the times. See Tiliemont, 

M dm. Ecclds. tom. xit. p. aoo, &c. 

* Balika or bold; origo mirifica, says Jornandes (c. 39). [The meaning of the 
passag e of Jordanes may be, as Kopbe thinks, that owing to his bravery Alaric 
WMdeseribed inter sum as a true Baltha (op 0 mrv^),) This illustrious race long 
oonvtixvtied to flourish in France, in the Gothic province of Septimaniaor Languedoc ; 
under the corrupted appellation of Baux: and a branch of that family afterwards 
settled in the kingdom of Naples (Grotrns in Prolegom. ad Hist. Gothic, p. 53). 

The lords of Baux, near Aries, and of seventy-nine subordinate places, were in- 
dependent of the counts of Provence (Longuerue, Description de la France, tom. 

8 ISratw (L v. p. 093-395 [c. 5]) is our best guide for the conquest of Greece ; 
but the hints and allusion of Ciaudian are so many rays of histdfcc light 

voii. ni. 16 ^ % 
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Rufinas had devolved the government of Greece, confirmed the 
public suspicion that he had betrayed the ancient seat of 
and learning to the Gothic invader. The proconsul Antiochus 
was the unworthy son of a respectable father ; and Gerontiixs, 
who commanded the provincial troops, was much better qualified 
to execute the oppressivl orders of a tyrant than to defend, with 
courage and ability, a country most remarkably fortified by the 
hand of nature. Alaric had traversed, without resistance, the 
plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as far as the foot of Mount 
Oeta, a steep and woody range of hills, almost impervious to his 
cavalry. They stretched from East to West, to the edge of 
the seashore ; and left, between the precipice and the Malian 
Gulf, an interval of three hundred feet, which, in some places, 
was contracted to*a road capable of admitting only a single 
carriage . 6 In this narrow pass of Thermopylae, where I^coniaas 
and the three hundred Spartans had gloriously devoted their 
lives, the Goths might have been stopped, or destroyed, by a 
skilful general ; and perhaps the view of that sacred spot iftight 
have kindled some sparks of military ardour in the breasts of 
the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had been posted 
to defend the straits of Thermopylae Retired, as they Were 
directed, without attempting to disturb the secure and rapid 
passage of Alaric ; 7 and the fertile fields of Phocis and Boeotia 
were instantly covered by a deluge of barbarians, who massacred 
the males of an age to bear arms, and drove away the beautiful 
females, with the spoil and cattle, of the flaming villages. The 
travellers who visited Greece several years afterwards could 
easily discover the deep and bloody traces of the march of the 
Goths ; and Thebes was less indebted for her preservation to 
the strength of her seven gates than to the eager haste of Alaric, 
who advanced to occupy the city of Athens and the important 
harbour of the Piraeus. The same impatience urged him to 
prevent the delay and danger of a siege, by the offer of a 
capitulation : and, as soon as the Athenians heard the voice of the 
Gothic herald, they were easily persuaded to deliver the greatest 
part of their wealth, as the ransom of the city of Minerva and 
its inhabitants. The treaty was Ratified by solemn oaths, and 
observed with mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a *y»*!l 

•Compare Herodotus (1. vii. c. 176) and Livy (xxxvi. ie). The narrow entrance 
of Greece was probably enlarged by each successive ravi&her. [The sea h e# is- 
treated far from the pass. ] 

7 He passed, says Eunapius (in Vit Philosoph p. 93, edit Commelin, 1506), 
through the streights, ri>v wvx i>* (of Thermopylae) «<nr*p M 0 twMu 

imroKpmov [On Alaric in Greece, cp. App. *5.3 
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and select train, was admitted within the walls ; ife indulged 
himself in the refreshment of the bath, accepted a splendid 
bslipquet which was provided by the magistrate, and affected to 
ahcrw that, he was not ignorant of the manners of civilised 
nations . 8 But the whole territory of Attica, from the promontory 
of Sunium to the town of Megara, wJb blasted by his baleful 
presence ; and, if we may use the comparison of a contemporary 
philsopher, Athens itself resembled the bleeding and empty skin 
of a slaughtered victim. The distance between Megara and 
Corinth could not much exceed thirty miles ; hut the bad road, 
an expressive name, which it still bears among the Greeks, was, 
or might easily have been made, impassable for the march of 
an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods of Mount Cithseron 
covered the inland country ; the Scironian rocks approached the 
water's edge, and hung over the narrow and winding path, 
which was confined above six miles along the seashore . 9 The 
passage of those rocks, so infamous in every age, was terminated 
by tfafe isthmus of Corinth; and a small body of firm and intrepid 
soldiers might have successful Iy ’defended a temporary intrench- 
ment of five or six miles from the Ionian to the /Egean sea. 
The confidence of thq^ cities of Peloponnesus in their natural 
rampart had tempted them to neglect the care of their antique 
walls ; and the avarice of the Roman governors had exhausted 
and betrayed the unhappy province . 10 Corinth, Argos, Sparta, 
yielded# without resistance to the arms of Che Goths ; and the 
most fortunate of the inhabitants were saved b\ death from 
beholding the slavery of their families aiuk the conflagration of 
their cities . 11 The vases and statues were distributed among the 

• In obedience to Jerom and Claudian (m Rufin. 1 . ii. 191), I have mixed some 
darker colours in the mild representation of Zosimus, who wished to soften the 
calamities Of Athens. 

Nec fera Cecropias traxissent vincula matres 
Synesius (Epist. clvu 135], p. 27a, edit. Petav.) observes that Athens, whose 

sufferings he imputes to the proconsul's avarice, was at that time less famous for 
her schools of philosophy than for her trade of honey. 

S Vallata man Scironia rupes 

Et duo continuo connectens sequoia muro 
Isthmus 

* Claudian de Bell. Get 100, 188. 

The Scironian rocks are described by Pausamas (l. i. c. 44, p. 107, edit. Kuhn, 
[§ *©])» and our modem travellers, Wheeler (p, 436), and Chandler (p. 298). Hadrian 
made the road passable for two carriages. 

M Claudian (in Rufin. 1. ii. 186, and de Bello Getico, 61 1, &c.) vaguely, though 
fotaibly, delineates the scene of rapine and destruction. 

M. Tfnt fid UcajMc Aoroot «ai rtrpaxtc, &c. These generous lines of Homer (Odyss. 
L v. 306) were transcribed by one of the captive youths of Corinth j and the tears 
of Mum mitts may prove that the rude conqueror, though he w*s ignorant of the 
value of an original picture, possessed the purest source of good taste, a benevolent 
heart (Plutarch, Symposiac, 1 . ix. tom. ii. p. 737, edit. Wechel). % 
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Barbarians; with more regard to the value of the materials than 
to the elegance of the workmanship ; the female captives sub- 
mitted to the laws of war ; the enjoyment of beauty was tike 
reward of valour ; and the Greeks could not reasonably complain 
of an abuse, which was justified by the example of fhe heroic 
times. 12 The descendarits of that extraordinary people, who had 
considered valour and discipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer 
remembered the generous reply of their ancestors to an invader 
more formidable than Alaric : “ If thou art a god, thou wilt not 
hurt those who* have never injured thee; if thou art a man, 
advance : — and thou wilt find men equal to thyself *\ 1S From 
Thermopylae to Sparta, the leader of the Goths pursued his 
victorious march without encountering any mortal antagonists ; 
hut one of the advocates of expiring Paganism has confidently 
asserted that the walls of Athens were guarded by the goddess 
Minerva, with her formidable JEgis, and by the angry phantom 
of Achilles ; 14 and that the conqueror was dismayed by the 
presence of the hostile deities of Greece. In an age of miracles, 
it would perhaps be unjust to dispute the claim of the historian 
Zosimus to the common benefit ; yet it cannot be dissembled 
that the mind of Alaric was ill prepare*! to receive, either in 
sleeping or waking visions, the impressions of Greek superstition. 
The songs of Homer and the fame of Achilles had probably 
never reached the ear of the illiterate Barbarian ; and the 
Christian faith, which he had devoutly embraced, taught^faim to 
despise the imaginary deities of Rome and Athens. The invasion 
of the Goths, instead of vindicating the honour, contributed, at 
least accidentally, to extirpate the last remains, of Paganism ; 
and the mysteries of Ceres, which had subsisted eighteen 
hundred years, did not survive the destruction of £leu&is and tibe 
calamities of Greece. 15 

The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on 
their arms, their gods, or their sovereign, was placed In the 
powerful assistance of the general of the West ; and SttBdbo, 

12 Homer perpetually describes the exemplary patience of those c ap t iv e s , 

who gave their charms, and even their hearts, to the murderers of their fathers, 
brothers, &c. Such a passion (of Knphile for Achilles) is touched with aidhtthahlli 
delicacy by Racine. 

» Plutarch (in Pyrrho, tom. n. p. 471, edit. Brian [c. 96, ad Jim,]) gives the 
genuine answer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Sparta, with 35,000 
foot, aooo horse, and 34 elephants : and the defence of that open town is a 
comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even in the last stage of decay. 

14 Such, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, xx. 164) has so nobly pa rted him. 
HEtmapras (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 90-93) intimates that a trocm of Monks be- 
trayed Greece anddbllowed the Gothic camp. [Cp. Appendix 15.J 
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who had not been permitted to repulse, advanced? to chastise 
flUi Invaders of Greece , 16 A numerous fleet was equipped in 
flhb ports of Italy ; and the troops, after a short and prosperous 
navigation over the Ionian sea, were safely disembarked on the 
isthmus* near the ruins of Corinth. The woody and mountain- nurtra 
otts country of Arcadia, the fabulous residence of Pan and ** *** 
the Xhyacks, became the scene of a long and doubtful conflict 
between two generals not unworthy of each other. The skill 
and perseverance of the Roman at length prevailed ; and the 
Goth% after sustaining a considerable loss from disease and 
desertion, gradually retreated to the lofty mountain of Phoioe, 
near the sources of the Peneus, and on the frontiers of Elis : a 
sacred country, which had formerly been ^exempted from the 
calami ties of war . 17 The camp of the Barbarians was immedi- 
ately besieged ; the waters of the river 18 were diverted into 
another channel ; and, while they laboured under the intolerable 
preqpure of thirst and hunger, a strong line of circumvallation 
was formed to prevent their escape. After these precautions, 
Stilicho, too confident of victory, retired to enjoy his triumph 
in the theatrical games and lascivious dances of the Greeks ; 
his soldiers, deserting their standards, spread themselves over 
the country of their allies, which they stripped of all that had 
/ been saved from the rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric 
appears to have seized the favourable moment to execute one 
of thdbe hardy enterprises, in which the abilities of a general 
are displayed with more genuine lustre than in the tumult of a 
day of battle. To extricate himself from the prison of Pelopon- 
nesus, it was necessary that he should pierce the intrenchments 
which surrounded his camp ; that he should perform a difficult 


** For $tilicho*s Greek war, compare the honest narrative of Zosimus fl v. 
n. *95, *96 (c. 7]) with the curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian (i. Cons. 
StiHchl t *7*-t86 ; iv. Coos. Hon. 450-487). As the event was not glorious, it is 
artfully thrown into the shade. [See Appendix 14.} 

WTbe troop* who marched through Elis delivered up their arms. This security 
enriched the Elc&ns, who were lovers of a rural life. Riches begat pride ; they 
disdained their privilege, and they suffered. Polybius advises them to retire once 
more within their magic circle. 9 fee a learned and judicious discourse on the 
Olympic games, which Mr. West has prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 

M Claudian (in iv. Cons. Hon. 480) alludes to the fact, without nam i n g the 
fiver ; perhaps the Alpheus (i. Coos. SuL L i. 185). 

- £t Alpheus Geticis an gust us acervis 

Tardier ad Siculos etiamnum pergit aniores. 

Vet I should prefer the Peneus, a shallow stream in a wide and deep bed, which 
mas through Elia, and falls into the sea below Cyllene. It had been joi ned with 
the Alpheus, to cleanse the Augean stable (CeUanus, tom. i. p. 760; C h a n o te rm 
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and dangerous march of thirty miles as far as the Gulfed 
Corinth ; and that he should transport his troops, his captfw% 
and his spoil, over an arm of the sea which, in the nanrfr# 
interval between Rhium and the opposite shore, is at least 
half a mile in breadth . 19 The operations of Alaric must have 
been secret, prudent, and rapid ; since the Roman general was 
confounded by the intelligence that the Goths, who had eluded 
his efforts, were in full possession of the important province of 
Epirus. This unfortunate delay allowed Alaric sufficient time 
to conclude the treaty, which he secretly negotiated with the 
ministers of Constantinople. The apprehension of a civil war 
compelled Stilicho to retire, at the haughty mandate of his 
rivals, from the domyiions of Arcadius ; and he respected in the 
enemy of Rome the honourable character of the ally and servant 
of the emperor of the East. 

A Grecian philosopher , 20 who visited Constantinople soon after 
the death of Theodosius, published his liberal opinions concern- 
ing the duties of kings and the state of the Roman republic. 
Synesius observes and deplores the fatal abuse which the impru- 
dent bounty of the late emperor had introduced into the military 
service. The citizens and subjects had purchased an exemption 
from the indispensable duty of defending their country ; which 
was supported by the arms of Barbarian mercenaries. The \ 
fugitives of Scythia were permitted to disgrace the illustrious 
dignities of the empire ; their ferocious youth, who di«da|p&i the 
salutary restraint of laws, were more anxious to acquire the 
riches than to imitate the arts of a people, the object of their con- 
tempt and hatred ; and the power of the Goths was the stone of 
Tantalus, perpetually suspended over the peace and safety of 
the devoted state. The measures which Synesius recommends 
are the dictates of a bold and generous patriot. He exhorts the 
emperor to revive the courage of his subjects by the example 
of manly virtue ; to banish luxury from the court and fron t the 
camp ; to substitute in the place of the Barbarian mexoetlAtfiCS, 
an army of men interested in the defence of their laws and of 
their property ; to force, in such a iqpment of public danger, the ; 


» Strabo, L viii. p. 517; Plm. Hist Natur. iv. 3; Wheeler, p. 308: 
Chandler, p. 275. They measured from different points the distance between the 
two lands. 

20 Synesius passed three years (a. d. 397-400) at Constantinople, as deputy from 
Cyrene to the emperor Arcadius. He presented him with a crown of gold, w* 
pronounced before him the instructive oration de Regno (p. 1-32, edit Petav. Rim, 
1612) f A. D. 399]. The philosopher was made bishop ot Ptofemais, AD. 410, sad 
died about 43a SeeTillemont, M6m. EcclCs. tom. xii. p. 499, 554, 683-685, 
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me jfamiic from bis shop and the philosopher from hA school ; to 
fMSO the indolent citizen from his dream of pleasure, and to 
arm, for the protection of agriculture, the hands of the laborious 
husbandman. At the head of such troops, who might deserve 
the name, and would display the spirit^ of Romans, he animates 
the son of Theodosius to encounter a race of Barbarians who 
were destitute of any real courage ; and never to lay down his 
aims, till he had chased them far away into the solitudes of 
Scythia ; or had reduced them to the state of ignominious servi- 
tilde which the Lacedaemonians formerly imposed on the captive 
Helots . 21 The court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded 
the eloquence, and neglected the advice of Synesius. Perhaps 
the philosopher, who addresses the emperqr of the East in the 
language of reason and virtue which he might have used to 
a Spartan king, had not condescended to form a practicable 
scheme, consistent with the temper and circumstances of a 
degenerate age. Perhaps the pride of the ministers, whose 
business was seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject as 
wild and visionary every proposal which exceeded the measure 
of their capacity and deviated from the forms and precedents 
of office. While the» oration of Synesius and the downfall of 
the Barbarians were the topics of popular conversation, an edict 
was published at Constantinople, which declared the promotion 
of Alaric to the rank of master-general of the Eastern Illyri- 
cum. ^The JRoman provincials and the allies, who had respected 
the frith of treaties, were justly indignant that the ruin of 
Greece and Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. The 
Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful magistrate, in the 
cities which he had so lately besieged. The fathers whose sons 
he had massacred, the husbands whose wives he had violated, 
were subject to his authority ; and the success of his rebellion 
encouraged the ambition of every leader of the foreign mer- 
cenaries. The use to which Alaric applied his new command 
distinguishes the firm and judicious character of his policy. He 
issued his orders to the four magazines and manufactures of 
offensive and defensive anps, Margus, R&tiaria, Naissus, and 
Thessalonica, to provide his troops with an extraordinary supply 
of shields, helmets, swords, and spears ; the unhappy provincials 
were compelled to forge the instruments of their own destruc- 
tion ; ana the Barbarians removed the only defect which had 


» Synesius de Regno, p. ax-a6. 
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sometimes disappointed the efforts of their aoitnge* tt 
birth of Alaric, the glory of his past exploits, and the oonfidewe 
in his future designs, insensibly united the body of the natim 
unde r his victorious standard ; and with the unanimous co nsen t 
of the Barbarian chieftains, the master-general of Illyrictim was 
elevated, according to ancient custom, on a shield, and s olemn ly 
proclaimed king of the Visigoths. 28 Armed with this double 
power, seated on the verge of the two empires, he alternately 
sold his deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius and 
Honorius ; 24 till 4ie declared and executed his resolution of 
invading the dominions of the West. The provinces of Europe 
which belonged to the Eastern emperor were already exhausted; 
those of Asia were inaccessible ; and the strength of Constanti- 
nople had resisted his attack. But he was tempted by the &me^ 
the beauty, the wealth of Italy , which he had twice vim ted; 
and he secretly aspired to plant the Gothic standard on the 
walls of Rome, and to enrich his army with the accu mul a t e d 
spoils of three hundred triumphs. 25 

The scarcity of facts 26 and the uncertainty of dates 27 oppose 

22 qm feeder a rumpit 

Ditatur: qui servat, eget : vastator w Achivse 
Gentis, ct Epirum nuper populatus militant 
Praesidet Illynco ; jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros ; lllis responsa daturas 
Quorum conjugibus potitur natosque peremit. 

Claudian in Eutrop L n. 212. Alaric applauds his own policy (dc Bell Getic. 
533-543) in the use which he had made of this Illynan jurisdiction* (The p rec a e 
title is uncertain ; but Master-General is probable. From de B. G., 534, ducem* 
Mr. Hodgkin suggests Dux £>aciae ripensis et Mcesiae primae.] 

** Jornandes, c. 29, p. 651, The Gothic historian adds, with unusual spirit, 
Cum suis deliberans suasit suo labore quaere re regna, quam aliems per otiom 
subjacere. [It is much more probable that he was proclaimed king {iktmdams) in 
395 A.D. , after the death of Theodosius ; see Hodgkin, i. 653, Isidore gives the 
date 382, which Clinton accepts.] 

24 Discors odusque anceps embus orbis 

Non sua vis tutata diu, dum foedera fallax 
Ludit, et alternae perjuria venditat aulae. 

Claudian de Bell Get, 565. 

® Alpibus Italiae ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem . This authentic prediction was 
announced by Alanc, or at least by Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 547), seven years 
before the event. But, as it was not accomplished within the term wind* has 
been rashly fixed, the interpreters escaped through an ambiguous meaning. [For 
Claudian 's acrostich in this passage, see Appendix 16.] 

» Our best materials are 970 verses of Claudian, in the poem on the Getic war, 
and the beginning of that which celebrates the sixth consulship of Ho no r i n g . 
Zosimus is totally silent ; and we are reduced to such scraps, or rather cram fas, as 
we can pick from Orosms and the Chronicles. 

27 Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jomandes, who confounds the Italian 
wars of Alaric (c. 29), his date of the consulship of Stilicho and AureUah (A. IX 400) 
is firm and respectable. It is certain from Claudian (Tillemont, Hist, des Ernp. 
tom. v. n. 804) that Abe battle of Pollcntia was fought a d. 403; but we cannot 
easily fill the interval [The right date is 402 ; see Appendix 17. J 
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dar iltemiito to describe the circumstances of the first invasion of 
Mty by the arras of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Thessa- 
totaiea, through the warlike and hostile country of Paxmoum, 
as fir as the foot of the Julian Alps; his passage of those 
mountains, which were strongly guarded by troops and intrench* 
ments ; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest of the provinces 
of fstvia and Venefcia, appear to have employed a considerable 
ifioa Unless his operations were extremely cautious and slow, 
the length of the interval would suggest a probable suspicion 
that the Gothic king retreated towards the banks of the Danube 
and reinforced his army with fresh swarms of Barbarians, before 
he again attempted to penetrate into the heart of Italy. Since 
the public and important events escape the diligence of the 
historian, he may amuse himself with contemplating, for a 
moment, the influence of the arms of Alaric on the fortunes of 
two obscure individuals, a presbyter of Aquileia and an husband- 
m&KW>f Verona. The learned Rufinus, who was summoned by 
his enemies to appear before a. Roman synod , 28 wisely preferred 
the dangers of a besieged city ; and the Barbarians, who 
furiously shook the walls of Aquileia, might save him^from the 
cruel sentence of andther heretic, who, at the request of the 
same bishops, was severely whipped and condemned to per- 
petual exile on a desert island . 29 The old man, m who had 
passed ^his simple and innocent life in the neighbourhood of 
VerocuC was a stranger to the quarrels both of kings and of 
bishops ; his pleasures, his desires, his knowledge, were confined 
within the little circle of his paternal farm ; and a staff sup- 
ported his aged steps, on the same ground where he had sported 
In his infancy. Yet even this humble and rustic felicity (which 
Claudian describes with so much truth and feeling) was still 
exposed to the undistinguishing rage of war. His trees, his old 
contemporary trees , 81 must blaze in the conflagration of the whole 


S Tantum Roman* urbis judicium fugis, ut magis obsidionem barbaricam, 
qu&m pacatm urbis judicium velis sustinere. Jerom, tom. it p. 239. Rufinus 
understood bis danger? the pecuefui city was inflamed by the beldam Marcella and 
the rest of Jerom’s taction. [Cp. Appendix 1,] 

•Jovinmn, the enemy of fasts and celibacy, who was persecuted and insulted by 
tbefbrbus Jerom (Jortin’s Remarks, vot iv. p. 104, &c.). See the original edict 
of banishment in the Theodosian Code, t xvi tit. v. leg. 43. 

"This epigram (de Sene Veronensi qui suburb! um nusquam egressus est) Is one 
Of the earliest and most pleasing compositions of Claudian. Cowley’s imitation 
{Hurd's ed it io n , voL It p. 341) has some natural and happy strokes: but it is 
mneb Inferior to the original portrait, which is evidently drawn from the life 
* Ingen tem meminit parvo qui germine quercuJh * 

mqttSBVUmque videt consenuisse nemus. 
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country ; a detachment of Gothic cavalry might sweep away hi* 
cottage and his family ; and the power of Alaric could destroy 
this happiness which he was not able either to taste aw 
bestow. “ Fame/' says the poet, " encircling with terror her 
gloomy wings, proclaimed the march of the Barbarian army, and 
filled Italy with consternation ; " the apprehensions of each 
individual were increased in just proportion to the measure of 
his fortune; and the most timid, who had already embarked 
their valuable effects, meditated their escape to the island of 
Sicily or the African coast The public distress was aggravated 
by the fears and reproaches of superstition . 82 Every hour pro- 
duced some horrid tale of strange and portentous accidents ; the 
Fagans deplored the neglect of omens and the interruption of 
sacrifices ; but the Christians still derived some comfort from 
the powerful intercession of the saints and martyrs . 88 
Bonortna The emperor Honorius was distinguished, above his subjects, 
by the pre-eminence of fear, as well as of rank. The {*ride 
****** and luxury in which he was educated had not allowed hint 
to suspect that there existed on the earth any power presump- 
tuous enough to invade the repose of the successor of Augustus 
The arts of flattery concealed the impeifding danger, till Alaric 
approached the palace of Milan. But, when the sound of war 
had awakened the young emperor, instead of flying to arms 
with the spirit, or f even the rashness, of his age, he eagerly 
listened to those timid counsellors who proposed to* convey 
his sacred person and his faithful attendants to some secure and 
distant station in the provinces of Gaul. Stilicho alone 84 had 
courage and authority to resist this disgraceful measure, which 
would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the Barbarians ; but, 
as the troops of the palace had been lately detached to the 
Rhaetian frontier, and as the resource of new levies was slow and 
precarious, the general of the West could only promise that, 
if the court of Milan would maintain their ground during his 


A neighbouring wood bom with himself he sees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

In th» passage, Cowley is perhaps superior to his original ; and the EngUsfi poet, 
who was a good botanist, has concealed the oaks under a more general mrprfion 
m Claudian de Bell Get 192-266. He may seem prolix : but fear and super- 
stition occupied as large a space m the minds of the Italians. 

** From the passages of Pauhnus, which Baronius has produced (Anna! Eoctaa 
A.D. 403, Na 51) it is manifest that the general alarm had pervaopdl *11 Italy, a* 
far as Nola in Campania, where that famous penitent had fixed his abode, 

84 Solus erat Stilicho, &c , is the exclusive commendation which 
bestows (de Bell. 43 et. 267) without condescending to except the emperor. How 
insignificant must Hononus have appeared in his own court! 
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*t»€9ice, be would soon return with an army equal to the 
encounter of the Gothic king. Without losing a moment 
(srhiie each moment was so important to the public safety) 
Stilicho hastily embarked on the Lari&n lake, ascended the 
mountains of ice and snow, amidst the severity of an Alpine maw*) 
winter, and suddenly repressed, by his unexpected presence, * J> * 
tile enemy who had disturbed the tranquillity of Rhaetia. 86 The 
Bsibarians, perhaps some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the 
firmness of a chief who still assumed the language of command ; 
arid the choice which he condescended to make of a select 
number of their bravest youths was considered as a mark of 
his esteem and favour. The cohorts, who were delivered from 
the neighbouring foe, diligently repaired txf the Imperial stand- 
ard ; and Stilicho issued his orders to the most remote troops 
of the West to advance, by rapid marches, to the defence of 
Honorius and of Italy. The fortresses of the Rhine were 
abandoned ; and the safety of Gaul was protected only by the 
faith of the Germans and the ancient terror of the Roman name. 


Even the legion which had been stationed to guard the wall rrratMa 
of Britain against the Caledonians of the north was hastily ****** 
recalled ; 88 and a nufherous body of the cavalry of the Alani 


was persuaded to engage in the service of the emperor, who 
anxiously expected the return of his general. The prudence 
and vigour of Stilicho were conspicuous on this occasion, which 
revealed, at the same time, the weakness of the falling empire. 


The legions of Rome, which had long since languished in the 
gradual decay of discipline and courage, were exterminated ty 
the Gothic and civil wars ; and it was found impossible, with- 


out exhausting and exposing the provinces, to assemble an 
army for the defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sovereign in the 
nngwirdffri palace of Milan, he had probably calculated the** t**3S5» 
term of his absence, the distance of the enemy, and the 
obstacles that might retard their march. He principally de- 


* The face of the country, and the hardiness of Stilicho, are finely described 
fde Ml. Oct. 340-363). [The danger which Suhcho had to meet in Raetia and 
VtadbeUda was an attack of the Goth Radagatsus, who was in league with Alaric ; 
see Prosper, sub anno 400, a notice which has been improperly confounded with 
that under 505, and cp. Appendix X7.] 

*• Venit et extremis legio praetenta Britannis 
Quae Scoto dat frena truci, l>e Bell Get. 416. 

Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or Newcastle, to Milan must have 
required a longer space of time than Claudian seems wilkag to allow |or the 
duration of the Gothic war. 
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pended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige* the Minde% tlUfe 
Oglio, and the Addua ; which, in the winter or spring, bytke 
ftfl of rains, or by the melting of the snows, are comineiiiy 
swelled into broad and impetuous torrents . 87 But the 9Q*mm 
hap pened to be remarkably dry ; and the Goths could traverse, 
without impediment, the wide and stony beds, * whose centre 
was faintly marked by the course of a shallow stream. The 
bridge and passage of the Addua were secured by a Strong 
detachment of the Gothic army ; and, as Alaric approached 
the walls, or rather the suburbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the 
proud satisfaction of seeing the emperor of the Romans fly 
before him. Honorius, accompanied by a feeble train of states- 
men and eunuchs, hastily retreated towards the Alps, with a 
design of securing his person in the city of Arles, which had 
often been the royal residence of his predecessors. But 
Honorius 88 had scarcely passed the Po, before he waa over- 
taken by the speed of the Gothic cavalry ; 89 since the oigcskcy 
of the danger compelled him to .seek a temporary shelter vitUtt 
Cbawo] the fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria or Piemont, ttt na ftte 
on the banks of the Tanarus. 40 The siege of an otacm^ f&aee^ 
which contained so rich a prize and seeified incapable of a long 
resistance, was instantly formed and indef&tig&bly pressed by 
the king of the Goths ; and the bold declaration, which the 
emperor might afterwards make, that his breast had never been 
susceptible of fear, did not probably obtain much credit, even 
in his own court 41 In the last and almost hopeless extremity, 
after the Barbarians had already proposed the indignity of a 
capitulation, the Imperial captive was suddenly relieved oy the 
fame, the approach, and at length the presence of the hero 

m Every traveller must recollect the face of Lombardy (see FonteneBe, tom. v. 
p. 279), which is often tormented by the capricious and irregular abundance of 
waters. The Austrians, before Genoa, were incam ped in the dry bod of the 
Polcevera. “ Ne sarebbe ” (says Mura ton) “ mai passato per mente a qua* buoni 
Alemanni, die quel picciolo torrente pot esse, per cosi dire, in un instants cangiarsi 
in un terribil gigante” (AnnaL d’ Italia, tom. xvu p. 443. Milan, 1753, tvo 
edit.). . 

»Oaudian does not clearly answer our auestion, Where.was Honorius 
Yet the flight is marked by the pursuit ; and ray idea of the Gothic war is justified 
by the Italian critics, Sigomus (tom. i. P. ii. p. 369, de Imp, Occident, l x.)oa 4 
Murat ori (Annali d'ltaha, tom. iv. p. 45). 

m One of the roads may be traced in the Itineraries (p. 98, 388, 294# with 
Wesseling’s notes). Asta lay some miles on the right Hand. 

44 Asta, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the capital of a pleasant country, 
Which, in the sixteenth century, devolved to the dukes of Saww (Leandro AlhertL 
Descriszionedltaiia, p. 382). [The town meant by Claudian is Mflan, see App. tf*l 

41 Nec me liroqf, impuht ullus. He might hold this proud language tp# HtfXt 
year at Rome, five hundred miles from the scene of danger (vi Coos, Mm 449), 
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whom lie nad so long expected. At the head of a 'chosen and 
in&epid vanguard, Stilicho swam the stream of the Addua, to 
giife the time which he must have lost in the attack of the 
bridge ; the passage of the Po was an enterprise of much less 
hazard and difficulty ; and the successfij action, in which he cut 
his way through the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, revived 
the hopes, and vindicated the honour, of Rome. Instead of 
grasping the fruit of his victory, the Barbarian was gradually 
invested, on every side, by the troops of the West, who suc- 
cessively issued through all the passes of the A\ps ; his quarters 
were straitened ; his convoys were intercepted ; and the 
vigilance of the Romans prepared to form a chain of fortifica- 
tions, and to besiege the lines of the besiegers. A military 
council was assembled of the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic 
nation ; of aged warriors, whose bodies were wrapped in furs, 
and whose stem countenances were marked with honourable 
wotugls. They weighed the glory of persisting in their attempt 
against the advantage of secy ring their plunder ; and they 
fecoxnixiended the prudent measure of a seasonable retreat. 

In this important debate, Alaric displayed the spirit of the 
conqueror of Rome ; and, after he had reminded his country- 
men of their achievements and of their designs, he concluded 
hit animating speech by the solemn and positive assurance that 
ho wa# resolved to find in Italy either a kingdom or a grave . 43 

The Rose discipline of the Barbarians always exposed them Sgjgj j* 
tO the danger of a surprise ; but, instead of choosing the dis- 
solute hours of riot and intemperance, Stilicho resolved touprfif, 
attack the Christian Goths, whilst they were devoutly employed 
in celebrating the festival of Easter . 43 The execution of the 
stratagem, or, as it was termed by the clergy, of the sacrilege, 
was entrusted to Saul, a Barbarian and a Pagan, who had 
served* however, with distinguished reputation among the 
veteem generals of Theodosius. The camp of the Goths, which 

' F 

; at Hanc ego vel victor regno vel morte tenebo 

Vidus bumum • 

The speeches (de Belt Get 479-549) of the Gothic Nestor and Achilles are strong, 
characteristic, adapted to ffie circumstances, and possibly not less genuine than 
those of Uvy. 

48 Oroeius ( 1 . vii. c. 37) is shocked at the impiety of the Romans who attached, 
on Easter Sunday, such pious Christians. Yet, at the same time, public prayers 
were offered at the shrine of St Thomas of Edessa, for the destruction of the 
Arian robber* See Tillemont (Hist dcs Emp. torn v. p 520), who quotes an 
homily, which has been erroneously ascribed to St Chry$ost<j»v (Tor data see 
Appendix xy.] 
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Alaric hacl pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollentia, 4 * wi* 
thrown into confusion by the sudden and impetuous charge of 
[fetam] the Imperial cavalry ; but, in a few moments; the undaunted 
genius of their leader gave them an order, and a field, of battle ; 
and, as soon as they had recovered from their astonishment, the 
pious confidence, that the God of the Christians would assert 
their cause, added new strength to their native valour. In this 
engagement, which was long maintained with equal courage 
tsantan] and success, the chief of the Alani, whose diminutive and savage 
form concealed 4 a magnanimous soul, approved his suspected 
loyalty by the zeal with which he fought, and fell, in the service 
of the republic ; and the fame of this gallant Barbarian has 
been imperfectly preserved in the verses of Claudian, since the 
poet, who celebrates his virtue, has omitted the mention of his 
name. His death was followed by the flight and dismay of 
the squadrons which he commanded ; and the defeat of the 
wing of cavalry might have decided the victory of Algric, if 
Stilicho had not immediately Jed the Roman and Barbarian 
infantry to the attack. The skill of the general and the bmvery 
of the soldiers surmounted every obstacle. In the evening erf 
the bloody day, the Goths retreated fk>m the field of battle ; 
the intrenchments of their camp were forced, and the scene of 
rapine and slaughter made some atonement for the calamities 
which they had inflicted on the subjects of the empire, 1 * The 
magnificent spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the Veterans 
of the West ; the captive wife of Alaric, who had impatiently 
claimed his promise of Roman jewels and Patrician handmakh , 40 
was reduced to implore the mercy of the insulting foe; and 
many thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic chains, 
dispersed through the provinces of Italy the praises dt their 


44 The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty-five miles to the soiith~east of Turin. 


Urbs [River U rbis — Bor bo , see Tillemont, H. des Emp, v. 530], in tile \ 
neighbourhood, was a royal chace of the Kings of Ix>mbardy, ana a Small river, 
which excused the prediction, “ penetrabis ad urbem **. Cluvef. ItiL Antkj- 
tom. L p. 83-85. 

46 Orosius wishes, m doubtful words, to insinuate the defeat of tbe Romans. 
“ Pugnantes vicimus, victores victi sumtts.” Prosper (in Chron.) makes it apt 
equal and bloody battle; but the Gothic writers, Casstodorms (in C^CiL)tmd 
Jomandes (de Reb. Get. c. 29) claim a decisive victory. [The Goths may have 
been slightly victorious on the held of battle ; but they clearly received a decisive 
strategic defeat] 

« Demens Ausomdum gemmata mo n ilia matrum, 

, Romanasque aha famulas cervice petebat. 

De BelL Get 6 

[The capture of parie s wife is a totally unjustifiable inference from these tines, 
Cp. Von Wiefersheim, Gesch. der Volkerwand'nrting (ed. Dahn), 2, 189.] 
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a 

heroic deliveier. The triumph of Stilicho 47 was compared by 
the poet, and perhaps by the public, to that of Marius ; who, 
in me same part of Italy, had encountered and destroyed 
another army of northern Barbarians. The huge bones, and 
die empty helmets, of the Chnbri and c£ the Goths would easily 
be emKnmded by succeeding generations ; and posterity might 
erect a common trophy to the memory of the two most illustri- 
ous generals who had vanquished, on the same memorable 
ground, the two most formidable enemies of Rome. 48 

*The eloquence of Claudian 49 has celebrated with lavish ** 
applause the victory of Pollentia, one of the most glorious days«r 
in the life of his patron ; but his reluctant and partial muse 
bestows more genuine praise on the character of the Gothic king. 
His name is indeed branded with the reproachful epithets of 
pirate and robber, to which the conquerors of every age are so 
lUfttly entitled; but the poet of Stilicho is compelled to acknow- 
ledge that Alaric possessed the invincible temper of mind which 
rises superior to every misfortune and derives new resources from 
adversity. After the total defeat of his infantry he escaped, or 
rather withdrew, from the field of battle, with the greatest part 
of his cavalry entire and unbroken. Without wasting a moment 
to lament the irreparable loss of so many brave companions, he 
left his victorious enemy to bind in chains the captive images 
uf a Gothic king; 60 and boldly resolved t$> break through the 
unguarded passes of the A pennine, to spread desolation over 
the fruitful face of Tuscany, and to conquer or die before the 
gates of Rome. 61 The capital was saved 6y the active and in- 


** Cfcudtan (de Beil. Get. 580647) and Prudentius (in Svmmach. L a. 694- 
719) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Roman victory of Pollentia. They are 
poetical and party writers ; yet some cretin is due to the most suspicious witnesses, 
who are chocked by the recent notoriety of facts. 

Claudian's peroration is strong and elegant ; but the identity of the Cimbnc 
and Gothic fields must be understood (like Virgil’s Philippi, Gcorgic i. 490) ac- 
cording to the loose geography of a poet. Verecllas and Pollentia are sixty miles 
from each $ther ; and the latitude is still greater, if the Cun l yn were defeated in 
the wide slid barren plain of Verona (Maflei, Verona Ulustrata, P. i. p. 54-62). 

4 *Qaudiaft and Prudentius must lje stnctly exam ined, to reduce the figures, 
add extort the historic sense of those poets. # 

80 Et gravant en airam ses frGes avantages. 

De mes dtats conquis enchalner les images. 

Tho practice of exposing in triumph the images of kings and provinces was familiar 
to the Romans. The bust of Mithridates himself was twelve feet high, of massy 
gold (Freinshem. Supplement. Livian. cm. 47). 

81 (Alaric was retreating and had no idea of advancing on Rome. He was 
obliged to retreat towards the Apennines (Claud, de vi. Cons. Hon. 183). Stilicho 
let him go once more (as before m the Peloponnesus). Cp. van Wietersheim, op, 
M a, 230.] 
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cessant diligence of Stilicho : but he respected the despair of 
bis enemy ; and, instead of committing the fete of the republic 
to the chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase the 
absence of the Barbarians. The spirit of Alaric would have 
rejected such terms, theipermission of a retreat and the oftrlf 
a pension, with contempt and indignation ; but he exercised a 
limited and precarious authority over the independent chieftains, 
who had raised him, for their service, above the rank of his equals; 
they were still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful general, 
and many of them were tempted to consult their interest by a 
private negotiation with the minister of Honorius. The king 
submitted to the voice of his people, ratified the treaty with the 
empire of the West, ‘and repassed the Po, with the remains of the 
flourishing army which he had led into Italy. A considerable 
part of the Roman forces still continued to attend his motions ; 
and Stilicho, who maintained a secret correspondence with some 
of the Barbarian chiefs, was punctually apprized of the designs 
that were formed in the camp and council of Alaric. The king 
of the Goths, ambitious to signalise his retreat by some splendid 
achievement, had resolved to occupy the important city of 
Verona, which commands the principal passage of the Rha&fcm 
Alps ; and directing his march through the tenritories of those 
German tribes, whose alliance would restore his exhausted 
strength, to invade,, on the side of the Rhine, the wealthy and 
unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of the treason, which 
had already betrayed his bold and judicious enterprise, he ad- 
vanced towards the passes of the mountains, already possessed 
by the Imperial troops ; where he was exposed, almost at the 
same instant, to a general attack in the front, on his flanks, and 
in the rear. In this bloody action, at a small distance from the 
[Ajxtof] walls of Verona , 52 the loss of the Goths was not less heavy than 
that which they had sustained in the defeat of Pollenlia ; and 
their valiant king, who escaped by the swiftness of his hone, 
must either have been slain or made prisoner, if the h$sty rash- 
ness of the Alani had not disappointed the measures of the 
Roman general. Alaric secured the remains of his army cm the 
adjacent rocks; and prepared himself with undaunted resolution 
to maintain a siege against the superior numbers of the enenij, 
who invested him on all sides. But he could not oppose the 
destructive progress of hunger and disease ; nor was it possible 
for him to check the continual desertion of his impatient 

w [Claudiam&lone mentions this battle. See, for date, Appendix 17.] * 
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capricious Barbarians. In this extremity he still found re- 
sources in his own courage, or in the moderation of his adversary ; 
and the retreat of the Gothic king was considered as the de- 
liverance of Italy. 6 ® Yet the people and even the clergy, 
incapable of forming any rational judgment of the business of 
peace and war,. presumed to arraign the policy of Stiiicho, who 
so often vanquished, so often surrounded, and so often dismissed 
the implacable enemy of the republic. The first moment of the 
public safety is devoted to gratitude and joy ; but the second is 
diligently occupied by envy and calumny. 54 

^fite citizens of Rome had been astonished by the approach of*b^w*g*A 
Alaric; and the diligence with which they laboured to restore 
the walls of the capital confessed their owe, fears and the de- 
cline of the empire. After the retreat of the Barbarians, 
Honorius was directed to accept the dutiful invitation of the 
senate, and to celebrate in the Imperial city the auspicious sera 
of the Gothic victory and of his sixth consulship. 55 The suburbs 
and tffe streets from the Milvian bridge to the Palatine mount, 
were filled by the Roman people, who, in the space of an hundred 
years, had only thrice been honoured with the presence of their 
sovereigns. While theij; eyes were fixed on the chariot where 
Stiiicho was deservedly seated by the side of his royal pupil, 
they applauded the pomp of a triumph, which was not stained, 
like that of Constantine, or of Theodosius, with civil blood. The 
precession passed under a lofty arch, which had been purposely 
erected : but in less than seven years the Gothic conquerors 
of Rome might read, if they were able to read, the superb in- 
scription of that monument, which attested the total defeat and 
destruction of their nation. 5 ® The emperor resided several 
months in the capital, and every part of his behaviour was regu- 
lated with care to conciliate the affection of the clergy, the 
senate, and the people of Rome. The clergy w as edified by his 
frequent visits and liberal gifts to the shrines of the apostles. 

The senate, who in the triumphal procession had been excused 

••The Getic war and the sixth consulship of Hononus obscurely connect the 
evtntil Of Akuic's retreat and losses. • 

®*Taceo de Alarico • , . s®pe victo, sivpe loncluso, semperque dimisso. 

Orosius, 1 . vli c. 37, p 567. Claudian (vi. C ons. Hon. 320) drops the curtain 

with a fine image. 

85 The remainder of Claudion’s poem on the sixth consulship of Hononus de- 
scribes the journey, the triumph, and the games (330^660). 

m See the inscription in Mascou's History ofthe Ancient Ormans, viii xa. 

The words are positive and indiscreet, Get arum nationem in omne »?vum dorai- 
hun lAar* docuere extingui] , &c, [C. I. L. 6, 1196. It piobably refers to the 

defeat or Radagaisui, A.n 405. See Appendix 13,] ** 

VOL. Ill 17 
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from the humiliating ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial 
chariot! was treated with the decent reverence which Stilicho 
always affected for that assembly. The people was repeatedly 
gratified by the attention and courtesy of Honorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that occasion with a mag- 
nificence not unworthy of the spectator. As soon as the ap- 
pointed number of chariot races was concluded, the decoration 
of the Circus was suddenly changed ; the hunting of wild 
beasts afforded a various and splendid entertainment ; and the 
chase was succeeded by a military dance, which seems in ti he 
lively description of Claudian to present the image of a modern 
tournament. 

start- In these games of Honorius, the inhuman combats of gladi- 
a&oittaiMd ators 67 polluted, for the last time, the amphitheatre of Rome. 

The first Christian emperor may claim the honour of the first 
edict which condemned the art and amusement of shedding 
human blood ; 58 but this benevolent law expressed the wishes of 
the prince, without reforming an inveterate abuse, whidh de- 
graded a civilised nation below the condition of savage cannibals. 
Several hundred, perhaps several thousand, victims were annu- 
ally slaughtered in the great cities o£ v the empire ; and 
month of December, more peculiarly devoted to the combats of 
gladiators, still exhibited to the eyes of the Roman people a 
grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty. Amidst the general 
joy of the victory of Pollentia, a Christian poet exhorted the 
emperor to extirpate by his authority the horrid custom which 
had so long resisted the voice of humanity and religion . 69 The 
pathetic representations of Prudentius were less effectual than 
the generous boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, whose 
death was more useful to mankind than his life . 60 The Romans 
were provoked by the interruption of their pleasures ; and the 
rash monk, who had descended into the arena to separate the 
gladiators, was overwhelmed under a shower of stones. Rut the 

w On the curious, though horrid, subject of the gladiators, consult the two 
books of the Saturnalia of Lipsius, who, as an antiquarian , is inclined to excuse 
the practice of antiquity (tom. in. p 483-544;). 

•Cod. Theodos. 1 . xv. tit. xii. leg. i.t The commentary of Godefoov affords 
large materials (tom. v. p. 396) for the history of gladiators. 

•See the peroration of Prudentius (in Symmach. 1 . ii. 1121-1131), wno had 
doubtless read the eloquent invective of Lactantius (I>tvin. Institut. L vi. c, so). 
The Christian apologists have not spared these bloody games, which wei* in- 
troduced in the religious festivals of Paganism. 

• Theodoret, 1. v. c. 26. I wish to believe the story of St Telemachus. Yet 
no church has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, to the only monk who 
died a martyr in the cause of humanity. [There is evidence for 
spectacles some fhrs later.] i'"W\ 
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madness of the people soon subsided ; they respected the 
nleittovy of Telemacnus, who had deserved the honours of 
martyrdom ; and they submitted, without a murmur, to the laws 
of Honorius, which abolished for ever the human sacrifices of 
the amphitheatre. The citizens who inhered to the manners of 
their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate that the last remains of 
a martial spirit were preserved in this school of fortitude, which 
accustomed the Romans to the sight of blood and to the con- 
tempt of death : a vain and cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted 
by tne valour of ancient Greece and of moderif Europe . 61 

The recent danger to which the person of the emperor hadjgMgw 
been exposed in the defenceless palace of Milan urged him towridwy i 
seek a retreat in some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he53T8f\ 
might securely remain while the open country was covered by 
a deluge of Barbarians. On the coast of the Hadriatic, about 
ten or twelve miles from the most southern of the seven mouths 
of the Po, the Thessalians had founded the ancient colony of 
Rav£nna , 63 which they afterwards resigned to the natives of 
Umbria. Augustus, who had observed the opportunity of the 
place, prepared, at the distance of three miles from the old 
town, a capacious harbour for the reception of two hundred and 
fifty ships of war. This naval establishment, which included 
the arsenals and magazines, the barracks of the troops, and the 
houses of the artificers, derived its origin and name from the 
permanent station of the Roman fleet ; the intermediate space 
was soon filled with buildings and inhabitants, and the three 
extensive and populous quarters of Ravbnna gradually con- 
tributed to form one of the most important cities of Italy. The 
principal canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of the 
waters of the Po through the midst of the city to the entrance 
of the harbour ; the same waters were introduced into the 
profound ditches that encompassed the walls ; they were dis- 
tributed by a thousand subordinate canals into every part of the 
city, which they divided into a variety of small islands ; the 

61 Crudelcgladiatonim spectaculum mhumammi nennuUis video solet.et hand 
scio an ita sit, tit nunc fit C»c. Tusculan. it. 17. lie faintly censures the abuse and 
warmly defends the use of these sports ; ocults nulla poterat esse fortior contra 
dolorem et mortem disciplina. Seneca (epist. vu.) shews the feelings of a man. 

*®This account of Ravenna is drawn from Strabo (I. v. p. 327 [c, 1. § 7]), Pliny 

S tiL so), Stephen of Byzantium (sub voce 'Pa£«™a p. 651, edit Berkel), Claudian 
in vi. Cons. Honor. 494, Ac.), Sidonius ApoUinaris (l. i, epist v. 8), Jomandes 
Reh Get, c. 09), Procopius (de Beit Gothic. L i. a 1, p 309, edit Louvre), 
ftoACfaverius (Itat Antiq. tom. L p. 301-307). Yet I still joint a local anti- 
quatian, and a good topographical map. fC. Ricci, Ravenna e 1 suoi dintorni.] 
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communication was maintained only bv the use of boats wod 
bridges ; and the houses of Ravenna, whose appearance may be 
compared to that of Venice; were raised on the foundation of 
wooden piles. The adjacent country, to the distance of many 
miles, was a deep and* impassable morass ; and the artificial 
causeway, which connected Ravenna with the continent, might 
be easily guarded or destroyed on the approach of an hostile 
army. These morasses were interspersed, however, with vine- 
yards ; and, though the soil was exhausted by four or five crops, 
the town enjoyed a more plentiful supply of wine than of 
water . 68 The air, instead of receiving the sickly and almost 
pestilential exhalations of low and marshy grounds, was dis- 
tinguished, like the neighbourhood of Alexandria, as uncom- 
monly pure and salubrious ; and this singular advantage was 
ascribed to the regular tides of the Hadriatic, which swept the 
canals, interrupted the unwholesome stagnation of the watgtg, 
and floated every day the vessels of the adjacent country iijto 
the heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the sea has left 
the modern city at the distance of four miles from the Hadxfoftie; 
and as early as the fifth or sixth century of the Christian aera 
the port of Augustus was converted into pleasant orchards, HI 
a lonely grove of pines covered the ground where the Roman 
fleet once rode at anchor . 64 Even this alteration contributed to 
increase the natural strength of the place ; and the shallowness 
of the water was a sufficient barrier against the large "ships of 
the enemy. This advantageous situation was fortified by art 
and labour ; and in che twentieth year of his age the emperor 
of the West, anxious only for his personal safety, retired to the 
perpetual confinement of the walls and morasses of Ravenna. 
The example of Honorius was imitated by his feeble successors, 
the Gothic kings, and afterwards the Exarchs, who occupied 
the throne and palace of the emperors ; and, till the middm of 
the eighth century, Ravenna was considered as the scat of 
government and the capital of Italy . 66 

® Martial (epigram in. 56. 57) plays on the trick of the knave who had sold 
him wine instead of water ; but he seriously declares that a cistern at Ravenna is 
more valuable than a vineyard Sidonius complains that the town is destitute of 
fountains and aqueducts, and ranks the want of fresh water among the local evils, 
such as the croaking of frogs, the stinging of gnats, &c, r 

64 The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which Dry den has so admirably trans- 
planted from Boccaccio (Giornata, iii. no veil. viii.J, was acted in the wood of 
Chiassi t a corrupt word from C las sis, the naval station, which, with the intermediate 
road or suburb, the Via Cat saris, constituted the triple city of Ravenna* 
m From the year 404, the dates of the Theodostan Code become sedentary at 
Constantinople and Ravenna. See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws, tom* L 
p. cxlviii., &c. 
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The fears of Honorius were not without fbundatibn, nor were 
fats precautions without effect. While Italy rejoiced in hert^MaT 
deliverance from the. Goths, a furious tempest was excited 
among the nations of Germany, who yielded to the irresistible 
impulse that appears to have been gradually communicated 
from the eastern extremity of the continent of Asia. The 
Chinese annals, as they have been interpreted by the learned 
industry of the present age, may be usefully applied to reveal 
the secret and remote causes of the fall of the Roman empire. 

The extensive territory' to the north of th^ great wall was 
possessed, after the flight of the Huns, by the victorious Sien-pl, 
who were sometimes broken into independent tribes, and 
re-united under a supreme chief; till at length, styling them- 
selves Topa, or masters of the earth, they acquired a more 
solid consistence and a more formidable power. The Topa 
soon compelled the pastoral nations of the eastern desert to 
aitdcnowledge the superiority of their arms ; they invaded China 
in £ period of weakness and intestine discord ; and these 
fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws and manners of the van- 
quished people, founded an Imperial dynasty, which reigned 
tickr one hundred and^xty years over the northern provinces 
of the monarchy. Some generations before they ascended the mn 
throne of China one of the Topa prmces had enlisted in his 
cavalry a slave of the name of Moko, renowned for his valour ; C**k*«»3 
but who was tempted by the fear of punishment to desert his 
standard and to range the desert at the head of an hundred 
followers. This gang of robbers and outlaws swelled into a 
camp, a tribe, a numerous people, distinguished by the appel- 
lation of Geaugen; and their hereditary chieftains, the posterity (Jwjmi 
of Moko, the slave, assumed their rank among the Scythian 
monarchs. The youth of Toulun, the greatest of his descend- jjjfilf m 
anti, was exercised by those misfortunes which are the school 
of heroes. He bravely struggled with adversity, broke thef*-®*** 1 ® 
imperious yoke of the Topa, and became the legislator of his 
nation and the conqueror of Tartary. His troops were dis- 
tributed into regular bands of an hundred and of a thousand 
men; cowards were stoned to cleath ; the most splendid honours 
were proposed as the reward of valour ; and Toulun, who had 
knowledge enough to despise the learning of China, adopted 
only such arts and institutions as were favourable to the mili- 
tary spirit of his government. His tents, which he removed in 
the winter season to a more southern latitude, were pitched 
during the summer on the fruitful banks of the Selinga. His 
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conquests stretched from Corea far beyond the river Irtish. He 
vanquished in the country to the North of the Caspian Sea the 
rnukiua] nation of the Huns ; and the new title of Khqn or Cagm expressed the 
fame and power which he derived from this memorable victory.** 
KBrigrtum The chain of events i^ interrupted, or rather is concealed, as 
Sy £?”* passes from the Volga to the Vistula, through the dark in- 

terval which separates the extreme limits of the Chinese and of 
the Roman geography. Yet the temper of the Barbarians and 
the experience of successive emigrations sufficiently declare 
that the Huns, who were oppressed by the arms of the Geoujren, 
soon withdrew from the presence of an insulting victor* The 
countries towards the Euxine w r ere already occupied by their 
kindred tribes ; and their hasty flight, which they soon con- 
verted into a bold attack, would more naturally be directed 
towards the rich and level plains through which the Vistula 
gently flows into the Baltic Sea. The North must again have 
been alarmed and agitated by the invasion of the Huns ; and the 
nations who retreated before them must have pressed with In- 
cumbent weight on the confines of Germany . 67 The inhabitants 
of those regions which the ancients have assigned to the Suevi, 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians migtyj; embrace the resolution 
of abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and 
morasses ; or at least of discharging their superfluous numbers 
on the provinces of the Roman empire . 68 About four years 
after the victorious Toulun had assumed the title of Khan of the 
Geougen, another Barbarian, the haughty Rhodogast or Rada- 
gaisus , 69 marched from the northern extremities of Germany 

••See M. de Guignes, Hist des Huns, tom i. p. 179-189, tom. ii. p. 395, 334- 
338. [His empire ' 4 extended east and west from Corea to Harashar and south as 
far as the country of the Tukuhun and the modem Kan Suh province “ North- 
west of Zarun's empire were the remains of the Htungnu, and they were all gradu- 
ally annexed by him. This modest statement, which precedes the distinct limita- 
tion of his dominions m a westerly direction to the north of Harashar — at the 
utmost Tarbagatai or Kuldja— is evidently the ground for Gibbon's mistaken 
statement that he ‘ vanquished the Huns to the north of the Caspian V* Mr. E. 
H. Parker, A Thousand Years of the Tartars, p. x6t-a.] 

m Procopius (de Bell. Vandal L 1. c. 111. p. 182) has observed an emlgratkm 
from the Palus Maeotis to the north of Germany, which he ascribes to famine. 
But his views of ancient history are strangtly darkened by ignorance and error. 

* Zosimus jfl. v.. p. 331 [c> 26]) uses the general description of the nations 
beyond the Danube and the Rhine. Their situation, and consequently their 
names, are manifestly shown, even in the various epithets which each ancient 
writer may have casually added. 

* The name of Rhadagast was that of a local deity of the Obotrites (m Mode- 
lenburgh). A hero might naturally assume the appellation of his tutelar god ; hilt 
it is not probable that tne Barbarians should worship an unsuccessful hero. See 
Mascou, Hist, of t£e Germans, vm. 14. [His name suggested that Radagahtts 
was a Slav ; but he is now generally supposed to be a Gout] 
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almost to the gates of Rome, and left the remains of his army 
to achieve the destruction of the West. The Vandals, the 
Suevi, and the Burgundians formed the strength of this mighty 
host ; but the Alani, who had found an hospitable reception in 
their new seats, added their active cavalry to the heavy infantry 
of the Germans ; and the Gothic adventurers crowded so eagerly 
to the standard of Radagaisus that, by some historians, he has 
been styled the king of the Goths. Twelve thousand warriors, 
distinguished above the vulgar by their noble birth or their 
valiant deeds, glittered in the van ; 70 and the Whole multitude, 
which was not less than two hundred thousand fighting men, 
might be increased by the accession of women, of children and 
of slaves, to the amount of four hundred thousand persons. 
This formidable emigration issued from the same coast of the 
Baltic which had poured forth the myriads of the Cimbri and 
Teutones to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour of the 
republic. After the departure of those Barbarians, their native 
country, which was marked by the vestiges of their greatness, 
long ramparts and gigantic moles , 71 remained during some ages 
a vast and dreary solitude ; till the human species was renewed 
by the powers of generation, and the vacancy was filled by the 
influx of hew inhabitants. The nations who now usurp an 
extent of land which they are unable to cultivate would soon 
be assisted by the industrious poverty of their neighbours, if the 
governtftent of Europe did not protect the claims of dominion 
and property. 

The correspondence of nations was in that age so imperfect 
and precarious that the revolutions of the North might escape Jl». 
the knowledge of the court of Ravenna ; till the dark cloud 
which was collected along the coast of the Baltic burst in 
thunder upon the banks of the Upper Danube. The emperor 
of the West, if his ministers disturbed his amusements by the 
news of the impending danger, was satisfied with being the 
occasion, and the spectator, of the war . 72 The safety of Rome 
was entrusted to the counsels and the sword of Stilicho ; but 

TO Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180 [F. H. G^iv. p. 59, fr. 9]) uses the Greek 
word ‘0*-rtfAttToi ; which does not convey any precise idea. I suspect that they 
were the princes and nobles, with their faithful companions; the knights with 
their squires, as they would have been styled some centuries afterwards. 

n Tacit, de Monbus Germanoram, c. 37. 

7i Cujus agendi 

Spectator vel causa tui, 

Claudian, vi. Cons. Hon. 439, 

is the modest language of Honorius, in speaking of the Oothk^war, which he had 
•ecu somewhat nearer. 
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such wag the feeble and exhausted state of the empire that It 
was impossible to restore the fortifications of the Danube, or to 

E at, by a vigorous effort, the invasion of the Germans . 79 The 
of the vigilant minister of Honorius were confined to the 
ce of Italy. He once more abandoned the provinces, re- 
called the troops, pressed the new levies, which were rigorously 
exacted and pusillanimously eluded, employed the most effica- 
cious means to arrest, or allure, the deserters, and offered the gift 
of freedom, and ofj two pieces of gold, to all the slaves who would 
enlist . 74 By these efforts he painfully collected, from the sub- 
jects of a great empire, an army of thirty or forty thousand men, 
which, in the days of Scipio or Camillus, would have been in- 
stantly furnished by' the free citizens of the territory of Rome . 79 
The thirty legions of Stilicho were reinforced by a large body 
of Barbarian auxiliaries ; the faithful Alani were personally 
attached to his service ; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, who 
marched under the banners of their native princes, Huldii| and 
Saras, were animated by interest and resentment to oppose the 
ambition of Radagaisus. The king of the confederate Germans 
passed, without resistance, the Alps, the Po, and the Apennine, 
leaving on one hand the inaccessible palate of Honorius, securely 
buried among the marshes of Ravenna, and, on the other, the 
camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his headquarters at Ticinura, or 
Pavia, but who scenes to have avoided a decisive battle, till he 
had assembled his distant forces. Many cities of Itifty were 
pillaged, or destroyed, and the siege of Florence 70 by Radagal- 
sus is one of the earliest events in the history of that celebrated 

n Zosimus ( 1 . v p. 331 [c 26]) transports the war and the victory of Stilicho 
beyond the Danube. A strange error, which is awkwardly and imperfectly cured 
by reading *A^oyfor*I<rrpoK (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp, tom. v. p. 807). In good 
policy, we must use the service of Zosimus, without esteeming or trusting mm, 
[But see Appendix 18.] 

74 Codex Theodos. 1 . vn. tit. xm. leg 16. The date of this law (A.O. 40 6, 
l8th May) satisfies me, as it had done Godefroy (tom. «L p. 387), of the title year 
of the invasion of Radagaisus. Tillemont, Pagi, and Muraton prefer the preceding 
year ; but they are bound, by certain obligations of civility and respect, to St 
Paulin us of Nola. [a d 405 is the true date, given by our best authority, 
Prosper.] 

76 Soon after Rome had bee* taken by the Gauls, the senate, on a sudden emer- 
gency, armed ten legions, 3000 norse, and 42,000 foot ; a force which the city could 
not have sent forth under Augustus (Livy, vn. 25). This declaration may punk 
an antiquary, but it ls clearly explained by Montesquieu. 

w Macbiavel has explained, at least as a philosopher, the origin of Florence, 
which insensibly descended, for the benefit of trade, from the rock of Ffesulae to 
the banks of the Amo (Istoria Fiorentina, tom. i. 1 . li. p. 36, Londra, 1747), The 
Triumvirs sent a colony to Florence, which, under Tiberius (Tacit. Ann&L i. 70), 
deserved the reputation and name of * flourishing city. See Cluver. Ital AaUq. 
tom. i p. 507, otc. 
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republic, whose firmness checked and delayed the unskilful fury 
of the Barbarians. The senate and people trembled at their 
approach within an hundred and eighty miles of Rome, and 
anxiously compared the danger which they had escaped with 
the new perils to which they were exposed. Alaric was a 
Christian and a soldier, the leader of a disciplined army ; who 
understood the laws of war, who respected the sanctity of 
treaties, and who had familiarly conversed with the subjects of 
the empire in the same camps, and the same churches. The 
saVage Radagaisus was a stranger to the manners, the religion, 
and even the language, of the civilised nations of the South. 

The fierceness of his temper was exasperated by cruel supersti- 
tion, and it was universally believed that he had bound himself 
by a solemn vow to reduce the city into a heap of stones and •■***«• *- 
ashes, and to sacrifice the most illustrious of the Roman sena-*"* 
tors on the altars of those gods who were appeased by human 
bloqfl. The public danger, which should have reconciled ail 
domestic animosities, displayed the incurable madness of re- 
ligious faction. The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury 
respected, in the implacable enemy of Rome, the character of a 
devout Pagan ; loudly declared that they were more apprehen- 
sive of the sacrifices than of the arms of Radagaisus, and secretly 
rejoiced in the calamities of their country which condemned the 
faith of their Christian adversaries . 77 

Florence was reduced to the last extremity, and the fainting mg y* «■* 
courage of the citizens was supported only by the authority of«f 
St. Ambrose, who had communicated, in a dream, the promise «* 
of a speedy deliverance . 78 On a sudden, they beheld, from their 
walls, the banners of Stilicho, who advanced, with his united 
force, to the relief of the faithful city, and who soon marked 
that fatal spot for the grave of the Barbarian host. The appar- 
ent contradictions of those writers who variously relate the de- 
feat of Radagaisus may be reconciled, without offering much 
violence to their respective testimonies. Orosius and Augustin, 
who were intimately connected by friendship and religion, as- 
cribe this miraculous victory eto the providence of God rather 

77 Yet the Jupiter of Radagaisus who worshipped Thor and Woden was very 
different from the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. The accommodating temper of 
Polytheism might unite those various and remote deities, but the genuine Romans 
abhorred the human sacrifices of Gaul and Germany. 

** Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 50) relates this story, which he received from the 
mouth of P&nsophia herself, a religious matron of Florence. Yet the archbishop 
soon ceased to take an active part in the 0 f the world, and never b eca me 

a popular saint 
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than to the valour of man. 7 ® They strictly exclude every Idea 
of chance, or even of bloodshed, and positively affirm that the 
Romans, whose camp was the scene of plenty and idleness, en- 
joyed the distress of the Barbarians, 6lowly expiring on the sharp 
and barren ridge of the hfils of Faesulae, which rise above the city of 
Florence. Their extravagant assertion that not a single soldier of 
the Christian army was killed, or even wounded, may be dismissed 
with silent contempt ; but the rest of the narrative of Augustin 
and Orosius i9 consistent with the state of the war and the 
character of Stilicho. Conscious that he commanded the last 
army of the republic, his prudence would not expose it in the 
open field to the headstrong fury of the Germans. The method 
of surrounding the enemy with strong lines of circumvallation, 
which he had twice employed against the Gothic king, was 
repeated on & larger scale, and with more considerable effect. 
The examples of Caesar must have been familiar to the most 
Illiterate of the Roman warriors ; and the fortifications of Ukrrm- 
chium, which connected tw enty-four castles by a perpetual ditch 
and rampart of fifteen miles, afforded the model of an intrench- 
ment which might confine and starve the most numerous host 
of Barbarians. 80 The Roman troops hafi* less degenerated from 
the industry than from the valour of their ancestors, and. If the 
servile and laborious work offended the pride of the soldiers, 
Tuscany could supply many thousand peasants who would 
labour, though perhaps they would not fight, for the salvation of 
their native country. , The imprisoned multitude of horses and 
men 81 was gradually destroyed by famine rather than by the 
sword ; but the Romans were exposed, during the progress of 
such an extensive work, to the frequent attacks of an impatient 


Augustin de Civitat. Dei. v 23. Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 37, p. 567-571. The two 
friends wrote in Africa, ten or twelve years after the victory ; and their authority is 
implicitly followed by Isidore of Seville (in Chron. p. 713, edit. Grot). How many 
interesting facts might Orosius have inserted in the vacant space which is devoted 
to pious nonsense ! 

80 Franguntur monies, planumque per ardua Caesar 
Ducit opus : pandit tosses, turntaque summis 
Disponit cast^lla jugis, magnoque recessu 
Amplexus fines ; saltus nemorosaque tesqua 
Et silvas vast&que feras indagme claudit. 

Yet the simplicity of truth (Caesar, de Bell. Civ. iiu 44) is far greater than the 
amplifications of Lucan (Pharsal. 1. vi. 29-63). 

4 81 The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, “ In arido et aspero montis jugo," '* in 
tmum ac parvum verticem,” are not veiy suitable to the encampment ot a great 
army. But Fsesulae, only three miles from Florence, might afford space for the 
headquarters of Radagaisus, and would be comprehended within the circuit of the 
Roman lines. 
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enemy. The despair of the hungry Barbarians would precipitate 
them against th$ fortifications of Stilicho ; the general might 
sometimes indulge the ardour of his brave auxiliaries, who 
eagerly pressed to assault the camp of the Germans ; and these 
various incidents might produce the sHhrp and bloody conflicts 
which dignify the narrative of Zosimus and the Chronicles of 
Prosper and Marcellinus . 82 A seasonable supply of men and 
provisions had been introduced into the walls of Florence, and 
the famished host of Radagaisus was in its turtj besieged. The 
proud monarch of so many warlike nations, after the loss of his 
bravest warriors, was reduced to confide either in the faith of a 
capitulation or in the clemency rf Stilicho . 88 But the death of 
the royal captive, who was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced 
the triumph of Rome and of Christianity, and the short delay of 
his execution was sufficient to brand the conqueror with the 
guilt of cool and deliberate cruelty . 84 The famished Germans 
who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries were sold as slaves, at 
the contemptible price of as many single pieces of gold ; but 
the difference of food and climate swept away great numbers of 
those unhappy strangers ; and it was observed that the inhuman 
purchasers, instead of raping the fruits of their labour, were 
soon obliged to provide the expense of their interment. Stilicho 
informed the emperor and the senate of his success ; and de- 
served, ^ second time, the glorious title of Deliverer of Italy . 85 

The fame of the victory, and more especially of the miracle, rk» r+ 
has encouraged a vain persuasion that the whole army, orSSfomus 
rather nation, of Germans, who migrated from the shores of the 
Baltic, miserably perished under the walls of Florence. Such ®* 6 * 11 
indeed was the late of Radagaisus himself, of his brave and 
faithful companions, and of more than one third of the various 
multitude oi Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and Burgundians, 

® Sec Zosimus, L v. p. 331 [c. 26], and the Chronicles of Prosper and Marcel- 
linus. 

88 Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180) uses an expression 
which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, and render Stilicho still more 
criminal [fr. 9, F. H. G. iv. p. 59. Tty expression refers to Gothic chiefs, not to 
Radagaisus]. The paulisper detentus, deinde intgTectus, of Orosius is sufficiently 
odious. 

84 Orosius, piously inhuman, sacrifices the king and people, Agag and the 
Am&lekites, without a symptom of compassion. The bloody actor 15 less detestable 
than the cool unfeeling historian. 

80 And Claudian's muse, was she asleep? had she been ill paid ? Methinks the 
seventh consulship of Honorius(A.D. 407) would have furnished the subject of a 
noble poem. [See below, p. 282, and cp. Appendix 1.] Before it was discovered 
that the state could no longer be saved, Stilicho (after Romulus, Camillas, and 
Marius) might have been worthily surnamed the fourth founder of Rome. 
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who adhered to the standard of their general. 8 * The union of 
such an army might excite our surprise, but the cause* of 
separation are obvious and forcible; the pride of birth, the 
insolence of valour, the jealousy of command, the impatience 
of subordination, and tne obstinate conflict of opinions, of 
interests, and of passions, among so many kings and warriors, 
who were untaught to yield, or to obey. After the defeat of 
f Radagaisus, two parts of the German host, which must have 

exceeded the number of one hundred thousand men, 8$U 
remained in arms, between the Apennine and the Alps, of 
between the Alps and the Danube. It is uncertain whether 
they attempted to jevenge the death of their general; but 
their irregular fury was soon diverted by the prudence and 
firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their march, and facilitated 
their retreat ; who considered the safety of Rome and Italy as 
the great object of his care, and who sacrificed, with too much 
indifference, the wealth and tranquillity of the distant pro- 
vinces. 87 The Barbarians acquired, from the junction of some 
Pannonian deserters, the knowledge of the country and of the 
roads; and the invasion of Gaul, which Alaric had designed, 
was executed by the remains of the greaT army of Radagaisus. 88 

Yet, if they expected to derive any assistance from the tribes 
of Germany, who inhabited the banks of the Rhine, their hopes 
were disappointed. • The Alemanni preserved a stat$ of in- 
active neutrality ; and the Franks distinguished their real and 
courage in the defence of the empire. In the rapid progress 
‘ pju>. m: down the Rhine, which was the first act of the administration 
of Stilicho, he had applied himself, with peculiar attention, to 
secure the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to remove the 
irreconcileable enemies of peace and of the republic. Marcomir, 
one of their kings, was publicly convicted before the tribunal 
of the Roman magistrate, of violating the faith of treaties. He 

86 A luminous passage of Prospers Chronicle. “ In tres par Us, per diverts 
principes, divisus exercitus reduces the miracle of Florence, and connects the 
history of Italy, Gaul and Germany. 

87 Orosius and Jerora positively charge him with instigating the invasion. 

" Excitatas a Stilichone gentes>’ Ac. They must mean indirectly. He saved 
Italy at the expense of GauL 

* The Count de Buat is satisfied that the Germans who invaded Gaul were the 
two thirds that yet remained of the army of Radagataus. See the Histoire 
Aneiennedes Peuples de l’Europe (tom. vn p. 87-iax. Paris, 177a); an elaborate 
work, which I had not the advantage of perusing till the year 1777, As early as 
1771, 1 find the same idea expressed in a rough draught of the present History. 

I have since observed a similar intimation in Mascou (viii. 15). Such agreement, 
without mutual communication, may add some weight to our common senti ment. 
[That the invaders of Gaul went forth from Non cum and Vindelicia seems probable.] 
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was sentenced to a mild, but distant, exile in the province of 
Tuscany } and this degradation of the regal dignity was so far 
from exciting the resentment of his subjects that they punished 
with death the turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge his 
brother ; and maintained a dutiful allegiance to the princes who 
were established on the throne by the choice of Stilicho . 80 
When the limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken by the 
northern emigration, the Franks bravely encountered the single 
force of the Vandals, who, regardless of the lessons of adversity, 
had again separated their troops from the '’standard of their 
Barbarian allies. They paid the penalty of their rashness, and 
twenty thousand Vandals, with their king Godigisclus, were 
slain in the field of battle. The whole people must have been 
extirpated if the squadrons of the Alani, advancing to their 
relief, had not trampled down the infantry of the Franks, who, 
after an honourable resistance, were compelled to relinquish the 
unequal contest. The victorious confederates pursued their 
march; and on the last day of the year, in a season when the tan. my 
waters of the Rhine were most probably frozen, they entered, 
without opposition, the defenceless provinces of Gaul. This 
memorable passage ofc*the Suevi, the Vandals, the Alani, and 
the Burgundians, who never afterwards retreated, may be con- 
sidered as the fall of the Roman empire in the countries beyond 
the Alps ; and the barriers, which had so long separated the 
savage and the civilised nations of the earth, were from that 
fatal moment levelled with the ground . 90 

While the peace of Germany was secured by the attachment i>Mdaioa 
of the Franks, and the neutrality of the Alemanni, the subjects aj>. wr, 
of Rome, unconscious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed*** 
the state of quiet and prosperity, which had seldom blessed the 
frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks and herds were permitted to 
graze in the pastures of the Barbarians ; their huntsmen pene- 

9» Provmcia missos 

Expellet citms fasces quam Francia reges 
Ouos dederis. 

Claudian (i. Cons. Stil i. 235 [236], &c ) is clear and satisfactory. These kings of 
France are unknown to Gregory of T%urs ; but the author of the Gesta Fran coruin 
mentions both Sunno and Marcomir, and namer. the latter as the father of Phara- 
mond (in torn, iu p. 543). He seems to write from good materials, which he did 
not understand. [Mr. Hodgkin places this journey of Stihcho in the first half of 
A.O. 306 (i 660). The source for it is Claudian, de iv. Cons. Hon. 439 jyf] 

••see Zosimus (l vi. rx 373 fc. 3]). Orosius (1. vu. c. 40, p. 576), and the 
Chronicles. Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. o, p. 165, in the second volume of t! ke 
Historians of France) has preserved a valuable fragment of Renatus Profuturus 
Fngeridus, whose three names denote a Christian, a Roman subject, and a Semi* 

h^rhorfo n 
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trated, without fear or danger, into the darkest recesses of the 
Hercynian wood . 91 The banks of the Rhine were crowned, 
like those of the Tiber, with elegant houses, and well-cultivated 
farms ; and, if a poet descended the river, he might express his 
doubt on which side was %>tuated the territory of the Romans . 92 
This scene of peace and plenty was suddenly changed into a 
desert ; and the prospect of the smoking ruins could alone 
distinguish the solitude of nature from the desolation of man. 
JJJf® 41 *- The flourishing city of Mentz was surprised and destroyed ; and 
many thousand Christians were inhumanly massacred in the 
aafetom*- church. Worms perished after a long and obstinate siege; 
SSrator*. Strasburg, Spires, Rheims, Toumay, Arras, Amiens, experienced 
SnifSimir’ the cruel oppression af the German yoke ; and the consuming 
SaaixUBi} flames of war spread from the banks of the Rhine over the 
greatest part of the seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich 
and extensive country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, was delivered to the Barbarians, who drove before 
them, in a promiscuous crowd, th£ bishop, the senator, and the 
virgin, laden with the spoils of their houses and altars . 98 The 
ecclesiastics, to whom we are indebted for this vague description 
of the public calamities, embraced the opportunity of exhorting 
the Christians to repent of the sins which had provoked the 
Divine Justice, and to renounce the perishable goods of a 
wretched and deceitful world. But, as the Pelagian controversy , 94 
which attempts to so&nd the abyss of grace and predestination, 
soon became the serious employment of the Latin clergy ; the 
Providence which had r decreed, or foreseen, or permitted such a 
train of moral and natural evils was rashly weighed in the im- 
perfect and fallacious balance of reason. The crimes and the mis- 

91 Claudian (i. Cons. StiL L l 221, &c , I. 11 186 ) describes the peace and pros- 
perity of the Gallic frontier. The Abfck 1 Dubos (Hist. Critique, &c., tom. 1. p. 
174) would read Alba (a nameless rivulet of the Ardennes) instead of Albts, and 
expatiates on the danger of the Gallic cattle grazing beyond the Elbe . Foolish 
enough) In poetical geography, the Elbe, and the Hercynian, signify any river, 
or any wood in Germany Claudian is not prepared for the strict examination of 
our antiquaries. 

99 Gem masque viator# 

Cum videat ripcs, quae sit Romana requirat. 

m Jerom, tom. i p. 93. See in the 1st vol of the Historians of France, p. 777, 
782, the proper extracts from the Carmen de ProvidentiA DivinA, and Salvian. 
The anonymous poet was himself a captive, with his bishop and fellow-citizens. 

•*The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated a.d. 405, was condemned, In 
the space of ten years, at Rome and Carthage. St. Augustin fought and con- 
quered, but the Greek Church was favourable to his adversaries ; and (what is 
singular enough) the people did not take any part in a dispute which they could 
not understand. e 
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fortunes of the suffering people were presumptuously compared 
with those of their ancestors ; and they arraigned the Divine 
Justice, which did not exempt from the common destruction the 
feeble, the guiltless, the infant portion of the human species. 

These idle disputants overlooked the invariable laws of nature, 
which have connected peace with innocence, plenty with indus- 
try, ami safety with valour. The timid and selfish policy of the 
court of Ravenna might recall the Palatine legions for the pro- 
tection of Italy ; the remains of the stationary troops might 
be unequal to the arduous task ; and the Barbarian auxiliaries 
might prefer the unbounded licence of spoil to the benefits of a 
moderate and regular stipend. But the provinces of Gaul were 
filled with a numerous race of hardy and , obust youth, who, in 
the defence of their houses, their families, and their altars, if 
they had dared to die, would have deserved to vanquish. The 
knowledge of their native country would have enabled them to 
opppse continual and insuperable obstacles to the progress of an 
invader ; and the deficiency of the Barbarians, in arms as well 
as in discipline, removed the only pretence which excuses the 
submission of a populous country to the inferior numbers of a 
veteran army. When France was invaded by Charles the Fifth,' 
he inquifed of a prisoner how many days Paris might be distant 
from the frontier. “ Perhaps in Wrc, but they will be days of 
battle ; ” 95 such was the gallant answer which checked the 
ajrogailce of that ambitious prince. The subjects of Honorius 
and those of Francis I. were animated by a very different spirit ; 
and in less than two years the divided troops of the savages of 
the Baltic, whose numbers, were they fairly stated, would appear 
contemptible, advanced without a combAt to the foot of the 
Pyrenaean mountains. 

In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the vigilance ofm**** * vm 
Stilicho had successfully guarded the remote island of Britain aik tst" 1 * 
from her incessant enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and the 
Irish coast .® 6 But those restless Barbarians could not neglect the 

••See M^moires de Guillaume du Bellay, 1 . vu In French the original reproof is 
less obvious and more pointed, from the double sense of the word jount&t, which 
signifies a day's travel or a battle. ' 

*• Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. i it 250). It is supposed that the Scots ot Ireland 
invaded, by sea* the whole western coast of Britain ; and some slight credit may 
be given even to Nennius and the Irish traditions (Carte's Hist, of England, vol t.‘ 
p* 169, Whitaker’s Genuine History of the Britons, p. 199). The sixty-six lives 
of St Patrick, which were extant in the ninth century, must have contained as 
many thousand lies ryet we may believe that, in one of these Irish inroads, the 
future apostle was lea away captive (Usher, Antiquit Eccl^. Bntann. p. 431, and 
Tiliemont, M6m. EocUSs. tom. xvi. p. 456, 78a, &c.). 
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fair opportunity of the Gothic war, when the walla andsUtionR 
of the province were stripped of the Roman troops. If any of 
the legionaries were permitted to * return from the Italian 
expedition, their faithful report of the court and character of 
Honorius must have tenfled to dissolve the bonds of allegiance 
and to exasperate the seditious temper of the ‘British army. 
,The spirit of revolt, which had formerly disturbed the age of 
Gallienus, was revived by the capricious violence of the soldiers; 
and the unfortunate, perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who 
were the object# of their choice, were the instruments, and*’ at 
length the victims, of their passion . 97 Marcus was the first whom 
they placed on the throne, as the lawful emperor of Britain, and 
of the West. They ^violated, by the hasty murder of Marcus, 
the oath of fidelity which they had imposed on themselves ; 
and their disapprobation of his manners may seem to inscribe an 
honourable epitaph on his tomb. Gratian was the next whom 
they adorned with the diadem and the purple ; and, at th^ end 
of four months, Gratian experienced the fate of his predecessor. 
The memory of the great Constantine, whom the British legions 
had given to the church and to the empire, suggested the 
singular motive of their third choice. ^Xhey discovered in the 
ranks a private soldier of the name of Constantine, and their 
impetuous levity had already seated him on the throne, before 
they perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight of that 
glorious appellation . 18 Yet the authority of Constantine Vas less 
precarious, and his government was more successful, than the 
transient reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger of 
leaving his inactive troops in those camps which had been twice 
polluted with blood and sedition urged him to attempt the 
reduction of the Western provinces. He landed at Boulogne 
with an inconsiderable force ; and, after he had reposed him- 
self some days, he summoned the cities of Gaul, which had 
escaped the yoke of the Barbarians, to acknowledge their law- 
ful sovereign. They obeyed the summons without reluctance. 
The neglect of the court of Ravenna hail absolved a deserted 
people from the duty of allegiaqce ; their actual distress en~ 

% 

*? The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus (l vi. p. 371-375 [c. aj), Orodus 
(1. vii c. 40, p. 576, 577), Olympiodorus (apud Photmm, p. 180, 181 [fr. it]), the 
ecclesiastical historians, and the Chronicles. The I>atins are ignorant of Marco*. 
[According to Zosimus, the invasion of Gaul by the Vandals caused the revolt in 
Britain For the usurpers see Appendix 19 and aa] 

* Cum in Constantino inconstant tam . . . execrarentur (Stdontus Apoittaaris, L V. 
epist. 9, p. 139, edit secund. Sirmond.). Yet Sidonius might be tempted, fagraefiur 
a pun, to stigmatize a prince who had disgraced his grandfather. 
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oopiMd them to accept any circumstances of chihge, without 
apprehension, and perhaps witn some degree of hope ; and they 
might flatter themselves that the troops, the authority, and even 
theuame of a Roman emperor, who fixed his residence in Gaul, 
would protect the unhappy country J*om the rage of the Bar- 
barians. The first successes of Constantine against the detached 
parties of the Germans were magnified by the voice of adula- 
tion into splendid and decisive victories ; which the reunion and 
insolence of the enemy soon reduced to their just value. His 
negotiations procured a short and precarious tsnice ; and, if some 
tribes of the barbarians were engaged, by the liberality of his 
gifts and promises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, these 
expensive and uncertain treaties, instead o** restoring the pristine 
vigour of the Gallic frontier, served only to disgrace the majesty 
of the prince and to exhaust what yet remained of the treasures 
of the republic. Elated, however, with this imaginary triumph, 
the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces of the 
South, to encounter a more pressing and personal danger. Sams 
the Girth was ordered to lay the head of the rebel at the feet ofDU>.mj 
the emperor Honorius ; and the forces of Britain and Italy were 
unworthily consumed ip this domestic quarrel. After the loss 
of his two bravest generals Justinian and Nevigastes, the former 
of whom was slain in the field of battle, the latter in a peaceful 
and treacherous interview, Constantine fortified himself within 
the walls of Vienna. The place was ineffectually attacked y. wa ya. 
seven days; and the Imperial army supported, in a precipitate** 
retreat, the ignominy of purchasing a secure passage from the 
freebooters and outlaws of the Alps. w Those mountains now 
separated the dominions of two rival monarchs : and the fortifica- j 

tions of the double frontier were guarded by the troops of the 
empire, whose arms would have been more usefully employed to 
maintain the Roman limits against the Barbarians of Germany 
and Scythia. 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Constantine m rnnw 
might be justified by the proximity of danger; but his throne fixm 
was soon established by the^ conquest, or rather submission, of 
Spain ; which yielded to the influence of regular and habitual 
subordination, and received the laws and magistrates of the 
Gallic prefecture. The only opposition which was made to the 

• Bagauda is the name which Zosimus applies to them vl a] ; perhaps 

they deserved a less odious character (see foubos. Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. aog, 
and this History, vol. ii. p. xai). We shall hear of them again. [Here they 
appear as a sort of national militia. Cp. Freeman, In Eng /Hist Review, i. 63 .] 

VOI*. III. 18 
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authority of' Constantine proceeded not so much from the fpoyers 
of government, or the spirit of the people, as from the private 
seal and interest of the family of Theodosius. Four brothers 100 
had obtained by the favour of their kinsman, the deceased 
emperor, an honourable <*rank, and ample possessions, in their 
native country ; and the grateful youths resolved to risk those 
advantages in the service of his son. After an unsuccessful 
effort to maintain their ground at the head of the stationary 
troops of Lusitania, they retired to their estates ; where tjiey 
armed and levied, at their own expense, a considerable body*of 
slaves and dependents, and boldly marched to occupy the strong 
posts of the Pyrenaean mountains. This domestic insurrection 
alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Britain ; and 
he was compelled to negotiate with some troops of Barbarian 
auxiliaries, for the service of the Spanish war. They were dis- 
tinguished by the title of Honorians j 101 a name which might have 
reminded them of their fidelity to their law ful sovereign ; and, 
if it should candidly be allowed t jiat the Scots were influenced by 
any partial affection for a British prince, the Moors and Marconi 
antti could be tempted only by the profuse liberality of the 
usurper, who distributed among the Barbarians the military, and 
even the civil, honours of Spam. The nine bands of Honaritm 4 
which may be easily traced on the establishment of the Western 
empire, could not exceed the number of five thousand men; 
yet this inconsiderable force was sufficient to terminate 
which had threatened the power and safety of Constaistixic. 
The rustic army of the Theodosian family was surrounded and 
destroyed in the Pyrenees : two of the brothers had the good 
fortune to escape by sea to Italy, or the East ; the other two, 
after an interval of suspense, were executed at Arles ; and, if 
Honorius could remain insensible of the public disgrace, he 
might perhaps be affected by the personal misfortunes of his 
generous kinsmen. Such were the feeble arms which decided 

ioo Verinianus, Didymus, Theodosius, and Lagodius, who. in modem courts, 
would be styled princes of the blood, were not distinguished by any rank or 
privileges above the rest of their fellow-subjScts. 

in These Honortam, or Honomaci, consisted of two bands of Scots, or AttacottL 
two of Moors, two of Marcomanm, the Victores, the Ascarii, and the GaUkanl 
(Notitia Imperii, sect, xxxvm. edit. Lab). They were part of the sixty-five 
Auxilui Palatina, and are properly styled i* rff by Zosiimtsft vi, p. 

374 [c. 4]), [Mr. Hodgkm rightly observes that it is a mistake to suppose that the. 
troops 01 Aux. Pal., called Hononam, formed a single division, or necessarily 
acted together. The Hononani in Gaul had nothing to do with the Honoriaiti in 
Illyricum ; and Constantine had only to do with the Honoriant in Gaol. M or eov er 
the phrase of Zosimm does not refer to Auxiha Palatina.] 
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the possession of the Western provinces of Europe, from the 
wall pt Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. The events of 
peace and war have undoubtedly been diminished by the narrow 
and imperfect view of the historians of the times, who were 
equally ignorant of the causes and of the effects of the most * 
important revolutions. But the total decay of* the national 
strength had annihilated even the last resource of a despotic 
government ; and the revenue of exhausted provinces could no 
longer purchase the military service of a discontented and 
pudflanimous people. * 

The poet whose flattery has ascribed to the Roman eagle thefflffiff^ 
victories of Pollentia and Verona pursues the hasty retreat of stok* *. juh 
Alaric, from the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of imaginary 
spectres, such as might hover over an army of Barbarians, which was 
almost exterminated by war, famine, and disease . 102 In the course 
of this unfortunate expedition, the king of the Goths must indeed 
have sustained a considerable loss, and his harassed forces 
required an interval of repose, to recruit their numbers and 
revive their confidence. Adversity had exercised, and displayed, 
the geniu$ of Alaric ; and the fame of his valour invited to the 
Gothic standard the bravest of the Barbarian warriors, who, from 
the Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the desire of rapine 
and conquest He had deserved the esteem, and he soon 
accepted the friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing the 
service df the emperor of the East, Alaric concluded, with the 
court of Ravenna, a treaty of peace and alliance, by which he 
was declared master-general of the Romari armies throughout 
the prefecture of Illyricum ; as it was claimed, according to the 
true and ancient limits, by the minister of Honorius . 103 The 
execution of the ambitious design, which was either stipulated, 
or implied, in the articles of the treaty, appears to have been 
suspended by the formidable irruption of R&dag&isus ; and the 
neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps be compared to the 
indifference of Caesar, who, in the conspiracy of Catiline, refused 
either to assist or to oppose the enemy of the republic. After 
the defeat of the Vandals, Stilicho resumed his pretensions to 
the provinces of the East ; appointed /ivil magistrates for the 

i« Comitatur euntem 

Pallor ct atra fames, et saucia lividus ora 
Luctus, et inferni stri dentes agmtne morbi. 

Oaudian in vu Cons. Hon. 331, Ac. 

*** These dark transactions are investigated by the Count de Buat {Hist, des 
Bcuples de F Europe, tom. vii. c. lii. - viii. p. 69-306), whose laborious accuracy may 
sometimes fatigue a superficial reader 
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administration of justice, and of the finances ; and declared his 
impatience to lead to the gates of Constantinople the united 
armies of the Romans and of the Goths. The prudence, how- 
ever, of Stilicho, his aversion to civil war, and his perfect know- 
ledge of the weakness** of the state, may countenance the 
suspicion that domestic peace, rather than foreign conquest, 
was the object of his policy ; and that his principal care waa to 
employ the forces of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This 
design could not long escape the penetration of the Gotrnc king, 
who continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a treacherous, 
correspondence with the rival courts, who protracted, like a 
dissatisfied mercenary, his languid operations in Thessaly and 
Epirus, and who sooh returned to claim the extravagant reward 
of his ineffectual services. From his camp near ASmona, lw on the 
confines of Italy, he transmitted, to the emperor of the West, a 
long account of promises, of expenses, and of demands ; called 
for immediate satisfaction and clearly intimated the consequences 
of a refusal. Yet, if his conduct was hostile, his language was 
decent and dutiful. He humbly professed himself the friend of 
Stilicho, and the soldier of Honorius ; offered his person and 
his troops to march, without delay, agwnst the usurper of Gattl ; 
and solicited, as a permanent retreat for the Gothic nation, the 
possession of some vacant province of the Western empire. 
D*b«*Mof The political and secret transactions of two statesmen, who 
mhuSTad. laboured to deceive each other and the world, must for mer have 
been concealed in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, if 
the debates of a popular assembly had not thrown some ray* 
of light on the correspondence of Alaric and Stilicho. The 
necessity of finding some artificial support for a government, 
which, from n principle, not of moderation, but of weakness, 
was reduced to negotiate with its own subjects, had insensibly 
revived the authority of the Roman senate ; and the minister of 
Honorius respectfully consulted the legislative council of the 
republic. Stilicho assembled the senate in the palace of the 
Ccesars ; represented, in a studied oration, the actual state of 
affitii* ; proposed the demands <tf the Gothic king, and sub- 
mitted to their consideration the choice of peace or war. Tt|0 
senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened from a dream 

in See ZosimiiB, t v. p. 334, 335 [c 29] . He interrupt hit scanty narrative, to 
relate the fable of Amona, and of the ship Argo, which was drawn over from that 
place to the Hadriatic. Soromen (L viii. c. 25, L ix. c. 4} and Socrates (l vil 
c, xo) cast a pale *nd doubtful light ; and Oroaius (L vii., c. 38, p. 571) it 
abominably partial 
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of four hundred years, appeared on this important occasion to be 
inspired by the courage, rather than by the wisdom, of their 
predecessors. They loudly declared, in regular speeches, or in 
tumultuary acclamations, that it was unworthy of the majesty of 
Rome to purchase a precarious and disgraceful truce from a 
Barbarian king ; and that, in the judgment of a* magnanimous 
people, the chance of ruin was always preferable to the certainty 
of dishonour. The minister, whose pacific intentions were 
sepdhded only by the voices of a few servile and venal followers, 
attempted to allay the general ferment, by Jli apology for his 
own conduct, ana even for the demands of the Gothic prince. 
“The payment of a subsidy, which had excited the indignation 
of the Romans, ought not (such was the language of Stilicho) to 
be considered in the odious light either of a tribute or of a 
ransom, extorted by the menaces of a Barbarian enemy. Alaric 
had faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the republic to 
the provinces which were usurped by the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople ; he modestly required the fair and stipulated recompense 
of bis services ; and, if he had desisted from the prosecution 
of his enterprise, he had obeyed, in his retreat, the peremptory 
* though private letters the emperor himself These contra- 
dictory orders (he would not dissemble the errors of his own 
family) had been procured by the intercession of Serena. The 
tender piety of his wife had been too deeply affected by the 
discord of the royal brothers, the sons of her adopted father ; 
and the sentiments of nature had too easily prevailed ovct the 
stern dictates of the public welfare/’ Thdse ostensible reasons, 
which faintly disguise the obscure intrigues of the palace of 
Ravenna, were supported by the authority of Stilicho ; and ob- 
tained, after a warm debate, the reluctant approbation of the 
senate. The tumult of virtue and freedom subsided ; and the 
sum of four thousand pounds of gold was granted, under the 
name of a subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate 
the friendship or the king of the Goths. L&mpadius alone, one 
of the most illustrious members of the assembly, still persisted 
in his dissent ; exclaimed with a loud voice, “ This is not a treaty 
of peace, but of servitude ” ; 106 and esaped the danger of such 
bold opposition by immediately retiring to the sanctuary of a 
Christian church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end, and the ptoud 

** Zosimus, l v. p. 338, 339 [c. 29). He repeats the words of Larapodius. as 
they were spoke in Latin, “Non est ista pax, sed pactie* servitutia,” and than 
translates them into Greek for the benefit of his readers. 
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minister might perceive the symptoms of his approaching 
disgrace. The generous boldness of L&mpadius had been 
applauded ; and the senate, so patiently resigned to a long 
servitude, rejected with disdain the offer of invidious and 
imaginary freedom. The troops, who still assumed the name 
and prerogatives of the Roman legions, were exasperated by the 
partial affection of Stilicho for the Barbarians ; and the people 
imputed to the mischievous policy of the minister the public 
misfortunes, which were the natural consequence of their wvn 
degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might have continued to brave tHe 
clamours of the people, and even of the soldiers, if he could 
have maintained his dominion over the feeble mind of his pupil. 
But the respectful attachment of Honorius was converted into 
fear, suspicion, and hatred. The crafty Olympius , 100 who con- 
cealed his vices under the mask of Christian piety, had secretly 
undermined the benefactor by whose favour he was promoted to 
the honourable offices of the Imperial palace. Glympius r re- 
vealed to the unsuspecting en^peror, who had attained the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, that he was without weight, or 
authority, in his own government ; and artfully alarmed his 
timid and indolent disposition by a lively picture of the designs 
of Stilicho, who already meditated the death of his sovereign, 
with the ambitious hope of placing the diadem on the head of 
his son Eucherius. The emperor was instigated, by his new 
favourite, to assume ‘the tone of independent dignity ; rfnd the 
minister was astonished to find that secret resolutions were 
formed in the court a*nd council, which were repugnant to his 
interest or to his intentions. Instead of residing in the palace 
at Rome, Honorius declared that it was his pleasure to return 
to the secure fortress of Ravenna. On the first intelligence of 
the death of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to visit Constanti- 
nople, and to regulate, with the authority of a guardian, the 
provinces of the infant Theodosius . 107 The representation of the 
difficulty and expense of such a distant expedition checked this 

106 He came from the coast of the Euxme, and exercised a splendid office, 

XmfvKpm* SI trr partial ir roU 0«<nA«uHt His actions justify his character, 

which Zosimus (L v. p. 340 fc. 3a}) exposes with visible satisfaction. Augustin re- 
vered the piety of Olympius, whom he styles a true son of the church (Baronius, 
AnnaL Eccles. AD. 408, No. 19, &c. Tillemont,M6m. EcclCs. tom. xul* p. ad*, 
468). But these praises, which the African saint so unworthily bestows, might 
proceed as well from ignorance as from adulation. 

107 Zosimus, I. v. p. 338, 339 [c. 31 J. Sozomen, 1 . ix. c. 4. Stilicho offered to 
undertake the journey to Constantinople, that he might divert Honorius from the 
vain attempt The Eastern empire would not have obeyed, and could not have 
been conquered. 
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strange and sudden sally of active diligence ; but t&e dangerous 
project of showing the emperor to the camp of Pavia, which wascndM** 
composed of the Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho, and his 
Barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and unalterable. The 
minister was pressed, by the advice c£ his confidant Justinian, 
a Roman advocate of a lively and penetrating genius, to oppose 
a journey so prejudicial to his reputation and safety. His 
strenuous, but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the triumph of 
Ohrmpius; and the prudent lawyer withdrew himself from the 
impending ruin of his patron. • 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, a mutiny ofmjgMMA 
the guards was excited and appeased by the secret policy ofsSsdM. 
Stilicho ; who announced his instructions tj decimate the guilty, ▲«* n 
and ascribed to his own intercession the merit of their pardon. 

After this tumult, Honorius embraced, for the last time, the 
minister whom he now considered as a tyrant, and proceeded on 
his way to the camp of Pavia, where he was received by the 
loyal acclamations of the troops who were assembled for the 
service of the Gallic war. On the morning of the fourth day, he 
pronounced, as he had been taught, a military oration in the 
presence of the soldiery whom the charitable visits, and artful 
discourses, of Olympius had prepared to execute a dark and 
bloody conspiracy. At the first signal, they massacred the 
friends of Stilicho, the most illustrious officers of the empire; 
two Prtetorian prefects, of Gaul, and of Italy ; two masters-* 
general, of the cavalry and infantry ; the master of the offices ; 
the quaestor, the treasurer, and the codnt of the domestics. 

Many lives were lost ; many houses were plundered ; the furious 
sedition continued to rage till the close of the evening ; and the 
trembling emperor, who was seen in the streets of Pavia with- 
out his robes or diadem, yielded to the persuasions of his 
favourite, condemned the memory of the slain, and solemnly 
approved the innocence and fidelity of their assassins. The in- 
telligence of the massacre of Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho 
with just and gloomy apprehensions ; and he instantly sum- 
moned, in the camp of Bolqgna, a council of the confederate 
leaders who were attached to his service, and would be involved 
in his ruin. The impetuous voice of the assembly called aloud 
for arms, and for revenge ; to march, without a moment’s delay, 
under the banners of a hero whom they had so often followed 
to victory ; to surprise, to oppress, to extirpate the guilty 
Olympius, and his degenerate Romans ; and perhaps to fix the 
diadem on the head of their injured general Instead of 
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executing a resolution, which might have been justified by 
success, Stiiicho hesitated till he was irrecoverably lost. He was 
still ignorant of the fate of the emperor; he distrusted the 
fidelity of his own party ; and he viewed with horror the fatal 
consequences of arming r crowd of licentious Barbarians against 
the soldiers and people of Italy. The confederates; impatient of 
his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired, with fear and 
indignation. At the hour of midnight, Sams, a Gothic warrior, 
renowned among the Barbarians themselves for his strength and 
valour, suddenly fnvaded the camp of his benefactor, plundei'etf 
the baggage, cut in pieces the faithful Huns, who guarded his 
person, and penetrated to the tent, where the minister, pensive 
and sleepless, meditated on the dangers of his situation. Stiiicho 
escaped with difficulty from the sword of the Gotlis ; and, after 
issuing a last and generous admonition to the cities of Italy, to 
shut their gates against the Barbarians, his confidence, or his 
despair, urged him to throw himself into Ravenna, which was 
already in the absolute possessipn of his enemies. Olympius, 
who had assumed the dominion of Honorius, was speedily io- 
formed that his rival had embraced, as a suppliant, the altar of 
the Christian church. The base and, cruel disposition of the 
hypocrite was incapable of pity or remorse ; but he piously* 
affected to elude, rather than to violate, the privilege of the 
sanctuary. Count Heraclian, with a troop of soldiers, appeared, 
at the dawn of day,' before the gates of the church of Ravenna. 
The bishop was satisfied by a solemn oath that the Imperial 
mandate only directed them to secure the person of Stiiicho : 
but, as soon as the unfortunate minister had been tempted 
beyond the holy threshold, he produced the warrant for his 
instant execution. Stiiicho supported, with calm resignation, 
the injurious names of traitor and parricide ; repressed the un- 
seasonable zeal of his followers, who were ready to attempt an 
ineffectual rescue ; and, with a firmness not unworthy of the last 
of the Roman generals, submitted his neck to the sword of 
Heraclian . 108 

The servile crowd of the palace* who had so long adored the 
fortune of Stiiicho, affected to insult his fall, and the most dis- 
tant connexion with the master-general of the West, which had 
so lately been a title to wealth and honours, was studiously 

m Zosimus (i v. p. 336*345 [c. 30]) has copiously, though not clearly, related the 
disgrace and death of Stiiicho. Olympiodorus (apud Phot* p. 177 [fr. a]), Orosins 
(l vti. c. 38, p. 57**67*). Sozomen ft ix. c. 4), and Phtlostorgras (1. xi c. 3, t 
»i. c. a) afford supplemental hints. 
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denied and rigorously punished. His family, united by a 
triple alliance with the family of Theodosius, might envy the 
condition of the meanest peasant. The flight of his son 
Eucherius was intercepted, and the death of that innocent youth 
soon followed the divorce of Theraiantia, who filled the 
place of her sister Maria, and who, like Maria, had remained a 
virgin in the Imperial bed. 10 * The friends of Stilichtt who had 
escaped the massacre of Pavia, were persecuted by the implac- 
able revenge of Olympius, and the most exquisite cruelty was 
employed to extort the confession of a treasonable and sacrilegi- 
ous conspiracy. They died in silence : their firmness justified 
the choice , 110 and perhaps absolved the innocence, of their patron, 
and the despotic power which could take hris life without a trial, 
and stigmatize his memory without a proof, has no jurisdiction 
over the impartial suflfrage of posterity . 111 The services of Still— 
cho are great and manifest ; his crimes, as they are vaguely 
statejji in the language of flattery and hatred, are obscure, at 
least, and improbable. About four months after his death an 
edict was published in the name of Honorius to restore the free 
communication of the two empires which had been so long in- 
terrupted by the public The minister whose fame and 

Tortune depended on the prosperity of the state was accused of 
betraying Italy to the Barbarians, whom he repeatedly van- 
quished at Pollentia, at Verona, and before the walls of Florence. 
His pretended design of placing the diadem on the head of his 
son Eucherius could not have been conducted without prepara- 
tions or accomplices, and the ambitious fat&er would not surely 
have left the future emperor, till the twentieth year of his age, 
in the humble station of tribune of the notaries. Even the re- 
ligion of Stilicho was arraigned by the malice of his rival. The 
seasonable and almost miraculous deliverance was devoutly cele- 

Zosimus, L v. p. 333 [c. aST. The marriage of a Christian with two sisters 
scandalises Tillemont (Hat. des Empereurs, tom. v. p 557), who expects, in vain, 
that Pope Innocent I. should have done something m the way either of censure or 
of dispensation. 

110 Two of his friends are honourably mentioned (Zosimus, 1 , v. p. 346 fc. 35 J) : 
Peter, chief of the school of notaries, aRd the great chamberlain Deuterius. btili- 
cho had secured the bedchamber, and it is surpri«ng that, under a feeble prince, 
the bedchamber was not able to secure him. 

114 Orosius (1, vii. c. 38, p. 571, 573) seems to copy the false and furious manifes- 
toes which were dispersed through the provinces by the new administration, 

u* See the Theodostan Code, 1 . vii. tit. x*n leg. L ix. tit. xhi. leg, aa. 
Stilicho it branded with the name of pratdo publicus , who employed his wealth ad 
omntm ditandam inqttitiandamqut Barba riem. [Especially noteworthy is the 
measure of Stilicho, mentioned in C. Th. vii 16, 1, which dqged the pons of Italy 

all comers from the realm of Arcadius.] 
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brated by the applause of the clergy, who asserted that the 
restoration of idols and the persecution of the church would 
have been the first measure of the reign of Eucherius. The son 
of Stilicho, however, was educated in the bosom of Christianity, 
which his father had uniformly professed and xealously sup- 
ported . 118 Serena had borrowed her magnificent necklace from 
the statue of Vesta , 114 and the Pagans execrated the memory of 
the sacrilegious minister, by whose order the Sybilline books, 
the oracles of Rome, had been committed to the flames . 115 The 
pride and power of Stilicho constituted his real guilt. * : Ah 
honourable reluctance to shed the blood of his countrymen 
appears to have contributed to the success of his unworthy 
rival ; and it is the last humiliation of the character of Hono- 
rius that posterity has not condescended to reproach him with 
his base ingratitude to the guardian of his youth and the support 
of his empire. 

Among the train of dependents whose wealth ana dignity 
attracted the notice of their own times our curiosity is excited 
by the celebrated name of the poet Claudian, who enjoyed the 
favour of Stilicho, and was overwhelmed in the ruin of his patron. 
The titular offices of tribune and notary fixed his rank in the 
Imperial court ; he was indebted to the powerful intercession* 
of Serena for his marriage with a very rich heiress of the province 
of Africa , 116 and the statue of Claudian, erected in the forum of 
Trajan, was a monufhent of the taste and liberality of the Roman 
senate . 117 After the praises of Stilicho became offensive and 

M Augustin himself is satisfied with the effectual laws which Stilicho had enacted 
against heretics and idolaters, and which are still extant in the Code. He only 
applies to Olympms for their confirmation (Baromus, Annal. Eccles. A.D. 408, No. 

114 Zosimus, I. v. p. 351 [c. 38]. We may observe the bad taste of the age in 
dressing their statues with such awkward finery. 

n# See Rutibus Nuniatianus (Itmerar. L 11 41-60), to whom religious enthusiasm 
has dictated some elegant and forcible lines. Stilicho likewise stripped the gold 
plates from the doors of the Capitol, and read a prophetic sentence which was en- 
graven under them (Zosimus, L v. p. 35a [»£.]). These are foolish stones : yet the 
charge of impiety adds weight and credit to the praise, which Zosimus reluctantly 
bestows, of his virtues. 

m At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest comparison !) all the parts of animated 
nature contributed their variou^ gifts, and the gods themselves enriched their 
favourite Claudian had neither flocks, nor herds, nor vines, nor olives. His 
wealthy bride was heiress to them all But he carried to Africa a recommendatory 
letter from Serena, his Juno, and was made happy (Epist. ii. ad SerenitxnJ 

117 Claudian feels the honour like a man who deserved it (in prsefat Bell. Get). 
The onginal inscription, on marble, was found at Rome, in the fifteenth century 
in the house of Pomponius Lsetus. [See Appendix x, in notices of Claudian.] Toe 
statue of a poet, far superior to Claudian, should have been erected during his liie* 
time by the men of liters, his countrymen, and contemporaries. It was a noble 
design ! [See Appendix ax.] 
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criminal, Claudian was exposed to the enmity of a powerful and 
unforgiving courtier, whom he had provoked by the insolence of 
wit. He had compared, in a lively epigram, the opposite char- 
acters of two Praetorian prefects of Italy ; he contrasts the inno- 
cent repose of a philosopher who sometimes resigned the hours 
of business to slumber, perhaps to study, with the interested 
diligence of a rapacious minister, indefatigable in the pursuit of 
unjust or sacrilegious gain. “ How happy," continues Claudian, 
“ how happy might it be for the people of Italy if Mallius could 
be constantly awake, and if Hadrian would id ways sleep ! " 118 
The repose of Mallius was not disturbed by this friendly and 
gentle admonition, but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched 
the opportunity of revenge, and easily obtained from the ene- 
mies of Stilicho the trifling sacrifice of an obnoxious poet. The 
poet concealed himself, however, during the tumult of the revo- 
lution, and, consulting the dictates of prudence rather than of 
honour, he addressed, in the form of an epistle, a suppliant 
andtiumble recantation to the offended prefect. He deplores, 
in mournful strains, the fatal indiscretion into which he had been 
hurried by passion and folly ; submits to the imitation of his 
adversary the generous examples of the clemency of gods, 
•of heroes, and of lions ; 3hd expresses his hope that the magna- 
nimity of Hadrian will not trample on a defenceless and con- 
temptible foe, already humbled by disgrace and poverty, and 
deeply wounded by the exile, the tortures, and the death of 
his dearest friends, 11 * Whatever might be the success of his 
prayer, or the accidents of his future life the period of a 
few years levelled in the grave the minister and the poet : 
but the name of Hadrian is almost sunk in oblivion, while 
Claudian is read with pleasure in every country which has re- 
tained, or acquired, the knowledge of the Latin language. If 

ll *See Epigram xxx. 

Mallius indulge! somno noctcsquedtesque : 

Insomnis Phan us sacra, profana, rapil. 

Omnibus, hoc, liaise gentes, exposcite votis 
Mallius ut vigilet, dormiat ut Pharius. 

Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandra). See his public life m Godefroy, Cod. 
Theodos. tom. vi. p. 364. [Hadrian us was Pr. Pr. in 405 A.D.] Mallius did not 
always sleep. He composed some elegant dialogues on the Greek systems of natural 
philosophy (Claud, in Mall. Theodor. Cons. 6t-ixa). [This Hadrian episode Is 
very doubtful ; see next note.] 

**• See Claudian ’s first Epistle. Yet, in some places, an air of irony and indig- 
nation betrays his secret reluctance, f* ' ( x ) The Mss. greatly vary as to the head- 
ing of this epistle, some even calling it btpntatioad StiUckonem; (a) there is nothing 
to connect it with the latter rather than the earlier part of Claudian’s career ; and 
(3) the whole piece sounds more like banter than earnest, 1 * Hfedgkm, i. 731.] 
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we fairly balance his merits and his defects, we shall acknow* 
ledge that Claudian does not either satisfy or silence our 
reason. It would not be easy to produce a passage that 
deserves the epithet of sublime or pathetic ; to select a verse 
that melts the heart or enlarges the imagination. We should 
vainly seek, in the poems of Claudian, the happy invention and 
artificial conduct of an interesting fable, or the just and lively 
representation of the characters and situations of real life. For 
the service of his patron he published occasional panegyrics and 
invectives ; and fhe design of these slavish compositions encour- 
aged his propensity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. 
These imperfections, however, are compensated in some degree 
by the poetical virti^s of Claudian. He was endowed with the 
rare and precious talent of raising the meanest, of adorning the 
most barren, and of diversifying the most similar topics ; his 
colouring, more especially in descriptive poetiy, is soft and 
splendid ; and he seldom fails to display, and even to abuse, the 
advantages of a cultivated understanding, a copious fancy, an 
easy, and sometimes forcible, expression, and a perpetual flow of 
harmonious versifications. To these commendations, indepen- 
dent of any accidents of time and place, we must add the pecu- 
liar merit which Claudian derived frortf the unfavourable cxrcuxn* 
stances of his birth. In the decline of arts and of empire a 
native of Egypt , 120 who had received the education of a Greek, 
assumed, in a mature age, the familiar use and absol/xte com- 
mand of the Latin language , 121 soared above the heads of his 
feeble contemporaries, and placed himself, after an interval of 
three hundred years, among the poets of ancient Rome . 223 

uo National vanity has made him a Florentine, or a Spaniard. But the fits! 
epistle of Claudian proves him a native of Alexandria (Fabricms, Bibhot. Latin, 
tom. iit. p. 1 91 -202, edit. Ernest). 

ui His first Latin verses were composed during the consulship of Probimts, 
A.D. 395. 

Romanos bibimus pnmum. te consule, fontcs, 

Et Latiae cessit \lcg. accessit] Graia Thalia togae. 

Besides some Greek epigrams, which are still extant, the Latin poet had composed* 
in Greek, the antiquities of Tarsus, Anazarbus, ReTytus, Nice, &c. It IS more 
easy to supply the loss of good poetry than. of authentic history* 

*®StradJi (Prolusion v. vi ) ^llows him to contend with the five heroic poets* 
Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His patron is the accomplished 
courtier B a l th asar Castighone. His admirers are numerous and passionate. Yet 
the rigid critics reproach the exotic weeds 01 flowers, which spring too luxuriantly 
in his Latlan soil. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Invasion of Italy by Alaric — Manners of the Roman Senate and 
People — Rome is thrice besieged and at length pillaged by the 
’’ Goths — Death of Alaric — The Goths evacuate Italy — Fall of 
Constantine — Gaul and Spain are occupied by the Barbarians — 
Indepetidence of Britain 

The incapacity of a weak and distracted government may 
often assume the appearance, and produce the effects, of a 
treasonable correspondence with the public enemy. If Alaric 
himylf had been introduced into the council of Ravenna, he 
would probably have advised *the same measures which were 
actually pursued by the ministers of Honorius 1 The king of 
the Goths would have conspired, perhaps with some reluctance, 
% to destroy the formidably adversary by whose arms, in Italy as 
well as in Greece, he had been twice overthrown. Their active 
and interested hatred laboriously accomplished the disgrace 
and ruin of the great Stilicho. The valour of Sarus, his fame 
in arm^ and his personal, or hereditary, influence over the 
confederate Barbarians could recommend him only to the 
friends of their country, who despised, or Molested, the worth- 
less characters of Turpi lio, Varanes, and Vigilantius. By the 
pressing instances of the new favourites, these generals, un- 
worthy as they had shewn themselves of the name of soldiers,* 
were promoted to the command of the cavalry, of the infantry, 
and of the domestic troops. The Gothic prince would have 
subscribed with pleasure the edict which the fanaticism of 
Olympius dictated to the simple and devout emperor. 
Honorius excluded all persons who were adverse to the catholic 
church from holding any office in the state ; obstinately re- 
jected the service of all those who dissented from his religion ; 
and rashly disqualified many of his bravest and most skilful 

1 The series of events from the death of Stihcho to the arrival of Alaric before 
Rome can only be found in Zosimus, l v. p. 347-350 [c. 35-37}. 

8 The expression of Zosimus is strong and lively ; K aTa4>p6rn<n* mt 

wA djMftVKimt, sufficient to excite the contempt of the enemy. 
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officers, wMo adhered to the Pagan worship, or who had im- 
bibed the opinions of Arianism. 8 These measures, so advan- 
tageous to an enemy, Alaric would have approved, and might 
perhaps have suggested ; but it may seem doubtful whether 
the Barbarian would ha^e promoted his interest at the expense 
of the inhuman and absurd cruelty which was perpetrated by 
the direction, or at least with the connivance, of the Imperial 
ministers. The foreign auxiliaries who had been attached to 
the person of Stilicho lamented his death; but the desire of 
revenge was checked by a natural apprehension for the safety 
of their wives and children ; who were detained as hostages 
in the strong cities of Italy, where they had likewise deposited 
their most valuable ^effects. At the same hour, and as if by a 
common signal, the cities of Italy were polluted by the same 
horrid scenes of universal massacre and pillage, which involved, 
in promiscuous destruction, the families and fortunes of the 
Barbarians. Exasperated by such an injury, which might have 
awakened the tamest and most servile spirit, they cast a look 
of indignation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, and unani- 
mously swore to pursue, with just and implacable war, the 
perfidious nation that had so basejly violated the laws of 
hospitality. By the imprudent conduct of the ministers of 
Honorius, the republic lost the assistance, and deserved the 
enmity, of thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers ; and the 
weight of that forrflidable army, which alone might hatfe deter- 
mined the event of the war, was transferred from the scale of 
the Romans into that of the Goths. 

aiaife In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war the 

BE^jSb. Gothic king maintained his superior ascendant over an enemy 

at oct. *e. w jj 0se seera j n g changes proceeded from the total want of 
counsel and design. From his camp, on the confines of Italy, 
Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of the palace, 
watched the progress of faction and discontent, disguised the 
hostile aspect of a Barbarian invader, and assumed the more 
popular appearance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho ; 
to whose virtues, when they w$ re no longer formidable, he 
could pay a just tribute of sincere praise and regret. The 
pressing invitation of the malcontents, who urged the king <|f 

* Eos qui catholicae sectse sunt inimici mini palatium militare prohibemta. 
Nullus nobis sit aJiqu& ratione conjunctus, qui a nobis fide el rehgione discordat. 
Cod. Thcodos. I. irvi. tit. v. leg 42, and Godefroy’s C ommentary, tom. vL p. 164. 
This law was applied in the utmost latitude, and rigorously executed. Zoaunut, 
1. y. p. 364 [c. 46; * 
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the Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a lively *sense of his 
personal injuries ; and he might speciously complain that the 
Imperial ministers still delayed and eluded the payment of the 
four thousand pounds of gold, which had been granted by the 
Roman senate either to reward his services or to appease Ins 
fury. His decent firmness was supported by an artful modera- 
tion, which contributed to the success of his designs. He re- 
quired a fair and reasonable satisfaction ; but he gave the 
strongest assurances that, as soon as he had obtained it, he would 
imipediately retire. He refused to trust the fai*h of the Romans, 
unless Aetius and Jason, the sons of two great officers of state, 
were sent as hostages to his camp ; but he offered to deliver, 
in exchange, several of the noblest youths pf the Gothic nation. 
The modesty of Alaric was interpreted, by the ministers of 
Ravenna, as a sure evidence of his weakness and fear. They 
disdained either to negotiate a treaty or to assemble an army ; 
and with a rash confidence, derived only from their ignorance 
of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the decisive 
moments of peace and war. While they expected, in sullen 
silence, that the Barbarians should evacuate the confines of 
Italy, Alaric, with bold and rapid marches, passed the Alps and 
dhe Po ; hastily pillagedNhe cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Con- 
cordia, and Cremona, which yielded to his arms ; 4 increased 
bis forces by the accession of thirty thousand auxiliaries ; and 
without ^meeting a single enemy in the fie4d, advanced as far 
as the edge of the morass which protected the impregnable 
residence of the emperor of the West. Instead of attempting 
the hopeless siege of Ravenna, the prudent leader of the Goths 
proceeded to Rimini, stretched his ravages along the sea-coast 
of the Hadriatic, and meditated the conquest of the ancient 
mistress of the world. An Italian hermit, whose real and 
sanctity were respected by the Barbarians themselves, en- 
countered the victorious monarch, and boldly denounced the 
indignation of heaven against the oppressors of the earth ; 
but the saint himself was so confounded by the solemn assevera- 
tion of Alaric, that he felt a secret and preternatural impulse, 
which directed, and even compelled, his march to the gates of 
Rome. He felt that his genius and Ills fortune were equal to 
the most arduous enterprises ; and the enthusiasm which he 
communicated to the Goths insensibly removed the popular. 


4 [That he took and plundered these cities is not implied by the phrase of 
Zotimus (««r«rp4x«i). Cp. von Wietcrsheim, Gesch. der Volkrfwandening, a, 146. J 
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and almost c superstitious, reverence of the nations for th% 
majesty of the Roman name. His troops, animated by tie 
hopes of spoil, followed the course of the Fl&minian way 
occupied the unguarded passes of the A pennine , 5 descended 
into the rich plains of Umbria ; and, as they lay encamped on 
the banks of the Clitumnus, might wantonly slaughter and devour 
the milk-white oxen, which had been so long reserved for the 
use of Roman triumphs . 6 A lofty situation and a seasonable 
tempest of thunder and lightning preserved the little city of 
N&mi ; Out the Mng of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, 
still advanced with unabated vigour ; and, after he had passed 
through the stately arches, adorned with the spoils of Barbaric 
victories, he pitched bis camp under the w f alls of Rome . 7 * 

. During a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the 
seat of empire had never been violated by the presence of a 
foreign enemy. The unsuccessful expedition of Hannibal* 
served only to display the character of the senate and people ; 
of a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by the comjmnfiQfl 
of an assembly of kings ; and of a people to whom the 
ambassador of Pyrrhus ascribed the inexhaustible resources of 
the Hydra . 9 Each of the senators, in the time of the Punic 
war, had accomplished his term of rrfiiitary service, either in a* 
subordinate or a superior station ; and the decree which in* 
vested with temporary command ail those who had been 
consuls or censors of dictators gave the republic the immediate 
assistance of many brave and experienced generals. In the 
beginning of the war, the Roman people consisted of two 

5 Addison (see his Works, vol i>. p 54, edit Raskerville) has given a very 
picturesque description of the road through the Apennme. The Goths were not 
at leisure to observe the beauties of the prospect ; but they were pleased to find 
that the Saxa Intercisa, a narrow passage which Vespasian had cut through the 
rock (Clover. Italia Antiq. tom. 1 p 618), was totally neglected. 

• Hmc albi, Chrumne, greges, et maxima taurus 
Victima, saepe tuo penusi fiuminc sacro 
Romanos ad templa Deum duxere triumphos. 

Besides Virgil, most of the Latin poets, Propertius, Lucan, Stilus, Italicus, 
Claud ian, &c. , whose passages may be found in Cluvcrms and Addison, haw 
celebrated the triumphal victims of the Clit?»mnus. 

7 Some ideas of the march of A lane are borrowed from the journeyjttf 
Honorius over the same ground (see Claudian in vu Cons. Hon. 494-522). Tm 
measured distance between Ravenna and Rome was 254 Roman miles. Itinerar. 
Wesseling, p. 126. 

• The march and retreat of Hannibal are described by Livy, 1 . xxvi. c. 7, 1 , 9, 
10, it ; and the reader is made a spectator of the interesting scene. 

•These comparisons were used bv Cineas, the counsellor of Pyrrhus, after hit 
return from his embassy, tn which he had diligently studied the discipline «ad 
manners of Rome See Plutarch, m Pyrrho, tom. ii p. 459 [c. 19), 
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hundred and fifty thousand citizens of an age to bear arms . 10 
Fifty thousand had already died in the defence of their country ; 
and the twenty-three legions which were employed in the 
different camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, 
required about one hundred thousand* men. But there still 
remained an equal number in Rome, and the adjacent terri- 
tory, who were animated by the same intrepid courage ; and 
every citizen was trained, from his earliest youth, in the 
discipline and exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was astonished 
by the constancy of the senate, who, without -raising the siege 
of Capua or recalling their scattered forces, expected his 
approach. He encamped on the banks of the Anio, at tht 
distance of three miles from the city ; and he was soon in** 
formed that the ground on which he had pitched his tent was 
sold for an adequate price at a public auction and that a body 
of troops was dismissed by an opposite road, to reinforce the 
legiops of Spain . 11 He led his Africans to the gates of Rome, 
where he found three armies «m order of battle, prepared to 
receive him ; but Hannibal dreaded the event of a combat 
from which he could not hope to escape, unless he destroyed 
the last of his enemies ;«*nd his speedy retreat confessed the 
Invincible courage of the Romans. 

From the time of the Punic war the uninterrupted succession 
of senators had preserved the name and image of the republic; 
and the # degenerate subjects of Honorius ambitiously derived 
their descent from the heroes who had repulsed the arms of 
Hannibal and subdued the nations of the &rtii. The temporal 
honours which the devout Paula l - inherited and despised are 

w In the three census, which were made of the Roman people, about the time 
of the second Punic war, the numbers stand as follows (see Livy, Epitom. L «. 
Hist, t xxvii. *6, xxix 37), 270, 213, 137, 108, 214,00a 'Hie fall of the second, 
and the nse of the third, appears so enormous that several critics, notwithstand- 
ing the unanimity of the Mss., have suspected some coirupuon of the text of Livy. 
(See Drakenborch ad xxvn. 36, and lteaufort, Klpuhliquc Romame, tom. i. p. 
325.) They did not consider that the second census was taken only at Rome, 
and that the numbers were diminished, not only bv the death, but likewise by the 
absence, of many soldiers. In the third tens us, Livy expressly affirms that the 
legions were mustered by the care of particular commissaries. From the numbers 
on the list we must always deduct one twelfth ab#ve three score and incapable of 
bearing arms. See Population de la France, p 72. 

11 Livy considers these two incidents as the effects only of chance and 
courage. I suspect that they were both managed by the admirable policy of the 
senate. 

« See Terotn, tom. L p. 169, 170, ad Eustochium [cp. xo8, ed. Migne, i. jp. 
878] ; he bestows on Paula the splendid titles of Gracchorum stirps, so boles Sdp- 
ionum, Pauli haeres, cujus vocabulum trahit, Martiae PapyriawMatris Africans 
et germana propago. This particular description supposes a more solid title than 

vox*, in. 19 
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carefully recapitulated by J erom, the guide of her conscience amt 
the historian of her life. The genealogy of her father, Rog&tus, 
which ascended as high as Agamemnon, might seem to betray a 
Grecian origin ; but her mother, Bleesilla, numbered the ScipIcM* 
jBm ilius Paulus and the Gracchi, in the list of her ancestors; 
and Toxotius/ the husband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage 
from JEneas, the father of the Julian line. The vanity of the 
rich who desired to be noble was gratified by these lofty preten- 
sions. Encouraged by the applause of their parasites, they 
easily imposed ofi the credulity of the vulgar, and were counte- 
nanced in some measure by the custom of adopting the name of 
their patron, which had always prevailed among the freedmen 
and clients of ill us trie us families. Most of those families, how- 
ever, attacked by so many causes of external violence or internal 
decay, were gradually extirpated ; and it would be more reason- 
able to seek for a lineal descent of twenty generations among 
the mountains of the Alps, or in the peaceful solitude of Apulia, 
than on the theatre of Rome, .the seat of fortune, of danger, 
and of perpetual revolutions. Under each successive reign 
and from every province of the empire, a crowd of haray 
adventurers, rising to eminence by their talents or their vices, 
usurped the wealth, the honours and the palaces of Rome? 
and oppressed or protected the poor and humble remains of 
consular families ; y/ho were ignorant perhaps of the gloiy <*f 
their ancestors . 13 m 

In the time of Jerom and Claudian, the senators unanimously 
yielded the pre-emirtence to the Amcian line ; and a slight view 
of their history will serve to appreciate the rank and antiquity 
of the noble families which contended only for the second place ." 1 
During the first five ages of the city the name of the Anicians 
was unknown ; they appear to have derived their origin from 
Preneste ; and the ambition of those new citizens was long 

the surname of Julius, which Toxotius shared with a thousand families of the 
Western provinces. See the Index of Tacitus, of Gruter’s Inscriptions. &c. 

n Tacitus (Annal. iil 55) affirms that between the battle of Actium and the 
reign of Vespasian the senate was gradually filled with new families from ms 
Municipia and colonies of Italy*, J' 

14 Nec quisquam FVocerum tentet (licet acre vetusto ^ 

Floreat et claro cingatur Roma senatu) 

Se jactare parem , sed pnm& sede relict! 

Auchenns , de jure licet ccrtare secundo. 

Claud, in Prob. et Olybrii Cots. x& 
Such a compliment paid to the obscure name of the Auchenii has acnaxed the 
allies ; but they ail agree that, whatever may be the true reading, the sense of 
Claudian can be applied only to the Anician family. 
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Uligfied with the Plebeian honours of tribunes of the people. 1 * 

One hundred and sixty-eight years before the Christian sera, the 
fiimily was ennobled by the praetorship of Anicius* who gloriously 
terminated the Illyrian war by the conquest of the nation and 
the captivity of their king. 16 From theetriumph of that general, 
three consulships in distant periods mark the succession of the 
Anician name. 1 * From the reign of Diocletian to the final ex- 
tinction of the Western empire that name shone with a lustre 
which was not eclipsed in the public estimation by the majesty 
of the Imperial purple. 18 The several branched to whom it waa 
communicated united, by marriage or inheritance, the wealth 
and titles of the Annian, the Petronianand the Ohbrian houses; 
and in each generation the number of consulships was multiplied 
by an hereditary claim. 19 The Anician family excelled in faith 
and in riches ; they were the first of the Roman senate w'ho em- 
braced Christianity ; and it is probable that Anicius Julian, who 
was afterwards consul and prefect of the city, atoned for his 
attachment to the party of Mtxentius by the readiness with 
which he accepted the religion of Constantine. 20 Their ample 
patrimony was increased by the industry of Probus, the chief of 
the Anician family ; who rv ,shared with Gratian the honours ofSSjw^ 
the consulship, and exercised four times the high office of Pne- Sa x£& 


il The earliest date in the annals of Pighius is that of M. Anicius Gallus, Trih. 
PI A U.C -506. Another T ribune, Q Anicius, A U.c 508, is distinguished by 
the epithet of Prarnestinus Livy (xlv. 43) places the Amen below the great 
fail* i lies of Rome, [Q. Anicius Prajnestinus was curule a d ie B.c. 304.] 

W Livy, xliv, 30, 31 ; xlv 3, 26, 43. He fairly appreciates the merit of Anicius 
and justly oWrves that his fame was clouded b\ the superior lustre of the Mace- 
donian, which preceded the Illyrian, tnumph 

The dates of the three consulships are, A u c. 593, 818, 967 ; the two last 
under the reigns of Nero and Cara cal la. T he second of these consuls distinguished 
himself only by his infamous flattery ( Tacit. Annal w 74), but even the evidence 
of crimes, if they bear the stamp of greatness and antiquity, is admitted without 
reluctance to prove the genealocy of a noble bouse 

M In the sixth century the nobility of the Anician name is mentioned (Cassiodor. 
Variar. 1 . x. Ep. 10, 12) with singular respect bv the minister of a Gothic king of 
Italy. 

1# Fixus in ornnes 

Cognatos procedit honos ; quemcumque requiras 
H&c de stirpe virum, ceftum est de Consule nasci. 

Per fasces numerantur Avi, sempe que renata 
* Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequuntur 

(Claud ian in Proh. et Olvb. Consulat. 12, &c.) The Annii, whose name seems to 
have merged in the Anician, mark the Fasti with many consulships, from the ti«|e 
of Vespasian to the fourth century. 

80 The title of first Christian senator may be justified by the authority of Pm* 
dOntiua (in Syramach. i. 553), and the dislike of the pagans to the Anician famttai 
Tillemont, Hist, des Km per curs, tom; iv. p. 183, v, p. 44. Baron, Anw, 
%t>. 3*2, No. 78, A.D. 32a, ^ 
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torian prefect . 21 His immense estates were scattered aver the 
wide extent of the Roman world ; and, though the public might 
suspect or disapprove the methods by which they had been 
acquired, the generosity and magnificence of that fortunate 
statesman deserved the gratitude of his clients and the admir&~ 
tion of strangers . 22 Such was the respect entertained for his 
memory that the two sons of Probus in their earliest youth, and 
at the request of the senate, were associated in the consular 
dignity : a memorable distinction without example in the annals 
of Rome . 28 u 

Wwjtturf " The marbles of the Anician palace ” was used as a pro- 
aobie* verbial expression of opulence and splendour ; 24 but the nobles 
and senators of Rome aspired in due gradation to imitate that 
illustrious family. The accurate description of the city, which 
was composed in the Theodosian age, enumerates one thousand 
£899} seven hundred and eighty houses, the residence of wealthy and 
honourable citizens . 25 Many of these stately mansions might 
almost excuse the exaggeration of the poet : that Rom# con- 
tained a multitude of palaces, and that each palace was equal to 
a city ; since it included within its own precincts everything 
which could be subservient either t<^ use or luxury : markets, 
hippodromes, temples, fountains, bafhs, porticos, shady groveif, 
and artificial aviaries . 26 The historian Olympiodorus, who 
represents the stat$ of Rome when it was besieged by the Goths , 37 
continues to observe that several of the richest senators received 

21 Probus . : . clan tub me generis et potentia et opum magnitudine cognltus 
Orbi Romano, per quern universum pcene patiimoma sparsa possedit, juste an 
secus non judicioli cst nostn. Ammian. Marcellin.xxvii.ii. His children and 
widow erected for him a magnificent tomb in the Vatican, which was demolished 
in the time of Pope Nichol is V. to make room for the new church of St. Peter. 
Baronius, who laments the rum of this Christian monument, has diligently pr*H 
served the inscriptions and basso-relievos. See Annal. Ecclcs. A.D. 395, No* 
5‘ x 7* 

22 Two Persian Satraps travelled to Milan and Rome to hear St. Ambrose and 
to see Probus (Paulin m Vit Ambros ). Claudian (in Cons. Probm. et Olybr. 
30-60) seems at a loss hnw to express the glory of Probus. 

** See the poem which Claudian addressed to the two noble youths. 

94 Secundmus, the Mamchrean, ap Paron Annal. Eccles. A.D. 390, No.* 34: 

28 See Nardmi, Roma Arnica, p 89, 4 $$, 500. 

28 Quid loquaj; inclusas inter laquearia sybis ; 

Vernula quae vario carmine ludit avis. 

( laud. Rutil. Numatian Itinerar. ver. i*». 

The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. A moderate palace would have 
covered Cincinnatus's farm of four acres (Val. Max. iv. 4). In laxitatem rurit 
excurrunt, says Seneca, Epist. 114. See a judicious note of Mr. Hume, Essays, 

• voL i. p. 562, last 8vo edition, 

* 27 This curious account of Rome in the reign of Honorms is found in a fragment 
pf the histonan Olympiodorus, ap Pbotium, p. 197 [fr. 43, 44, F. H. G. iv. p. 6yj* 
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from their estates an annual income of four thousand pounds 
of gold* above one hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling ; 
without computing the stated provision of corn and wine, which, 
had they been sold, might have equalled in value one-third of 
the money. .Compared to this immoderate wealth, an ordinary 
revenue of a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold might 
be considered as no more than adequate to the dignity of the 
senatorian rank, which required many expenses of a public and 
ostentatious kind. Several examples are recorded in the age of 
Honorius, of vain and popular nobles who celebrated the year of 
their praetorship by a festival, which lasted seven days and cost 
above one hundred thousand pounds sterling 28 The estates of 
the Roman senators, which so far exceeded the proportion of 
modem wealth, were not confined to the limits of Italy. Their 
possessions extended far beyond the Ionian and .Egean seas to 
the most distant provinces; the city of Nicopolis, which Augustus 
had founded as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, was 
the property of the devout Paula ; 29 and it is observed by Seneca 
that the rivers which had divided hostile nations now flowed 
through the lands of private citizens 30 According to their 
tamper and circumstances,The estates of the Romans were either 
cultivated by the labour of their slaves or granted, for a certain 
and stipulated rent, to the industrious farmei. The economical 
writers of antiquity strenuously recommend the former method 


38 The sons of Alypius, of Symmachus, and of Maximus, spent during their re- 
spective prastorships twelve or twenty or forty lentenarics (or hundredweight of 
gold). See Glympiodor. ap Phot p i97[;.**j This popular estimation allows 
some latitude ; but it is difficult to explain a law in the Theodosian Code (1. vi. 
leg. 5) which fixes the expense of the first prjetor at 29000, of the second at 20,000, 
and of theth’d at is.ooo fo/Us T he name of /W; nr (see M<5m de l’Acad des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxvm. p 727) was equally applied to a purse of 125 pieces of 
silver, and to a small copper com of the value of part of that purse. In the 

former sense the 25,000 foiles would l>e equal to 150,000 l., m the latter to five or 
six pounds sterling The one appears extravagant [but is the true amount], the 
other is ridiculous. There must have exists some third and middle value which 
is understood : but ambiguity is an inexcusable fault in the language of laws. 

38 Nicopolis . . . m Actiaco littore sita possessioms vestrie nunc pars vel maxi- 
ma est. Jerom in prsefat. comment, ^ad Epistol ad 'Xnum, tom i\. p. 243 
[ed, Migne, vn, p. 55$]. M. de Tillemont supposes, strangely enough, that U was 
part of Agamemnon’s inheritance. Mem. Kcci^s tom. xn p 85 

88 Seneca, Epist lxxxix. His language is of the declamatory kind, but de- 
clamation could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and luxury of the Romans. The 
{philosopher himself deserved some share of the reproach , if it be true that his 
rigorous exaction of Quad* agent Us, above three hundred thousand pounds, which 
he had lent at high interest, provoked a rebellion in Britain (Dion Cassius, 1 . btiu 
£• *Qp 3 [c. a]). According to the conjecture of Gale (Antoninus’s Itinerary in 
Jfsmam, p. 9a) the same Faustinus possessed an estate near Bury in Suffolk, and 
another in the kingdom of Naples, 
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wherever it may be practicable ; but, if the object should lie 
removed by its distance or magnitude from the immediate eye O t 
the master, they prefer the active care of an old hereditaiy tenant, 
attached to the soil and interested in the produce, to the mercenary 
administration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, steward.* 1 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, who were never 
excited by the pursuit of military glory, and seldom engaged in 
the occupations of civil government, naturally resigned their 
leisure to the business and amusements of private life. At Rome, 
commerce was always held in contempt ; but the senators, from 
the first age of the republic, increased their patrimony, and 
multiplied their clients, by the lucrative practice of usury ; and 
the obsolete laws were eluded, or violated, by the mutual in- 
clinations and interest of both parties. 82 A considerable mam 
of treasure must always have existed at Rome, either in the 
current coin of the empire or in the form of gold and silver 
plate ; and there were many sideboards, in the time of ^liny, 
which contained more solid silver than had been transported by 
Scipio from vanquished Carthage. 88 The greater part of the 
nobles, who dissipated their fortunes in profuse luxuiy, found 
themselves poor in the midst of w off 1th, and idle in a constaqjt 
round of dissipation. Their desires were continually gratified by 
the labour of a thousand hands ; of the numerous train of their 
domestic slaves, w ho were actuated by the fear of punishment ; 
and of the various professions of artificers and merchants, who 
were more powerfully impelled by the hopes of gain. The 
ancients were destitute of many of the conveniencies of life 
which have been invented or improved by the progress of 
industry ; and the plenty of glass and linen has diffused more 
real comforts among the modem nations of Europe than the 
senators of Rome could derive from all the refinements of 
pompous or sensual luxury. 34 Their luxury and their manners 

81 Volusius, a wealthy senator ('I acit Annal in. 30), always preferred tenants 
born on the estate, ( olumella, who received this maxim from him, argues vay 
judiciously on the subject. Dc ke kusticft, 1. 1. c 7, p 408, edit. Gesner* Leipsig, 
1735 - • 

32 Vales 1 us (ad Amrman xi\ 6) has proved from Chrysostom and Augustin 
that the senators were not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet it appears from 
the Theodosian Code (see Godefroy ad 1. 11. tit. xxxni. tom. 1. p. 930-339) that 
they were permitted to take six per <cnt. or one half of the legal interest; and. 
what is more singular, this pci mission was granted to the young senators. 

33 Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxni. 50 He states the silver at only 4380 pounds, wltWh 
is increased by Livy (xxx. 45) to 100,023 ; the former seems too little for an opulent 
city, the latter too much for any private sideloard. 

34 The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, &c., p. 153) has obs er ve d 
with humour, and 1 believe with truth, that Augustus had neither glass 10 

_ / 
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have been the subject of minute and laborious disquisition ; but, 
as Such inquiries would divert me too long from the design of 
the present work, I shall produce an authentic state of Rome 
and its inhabitants, which is more peculiarly applicable to the 
period of the Gothic invasion. Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
prudently chose the capital of the eihpire as the residence the 
best adapted to the historian of his own times, has mixed with 
the narrative of public events a lively representation of the 
scenes with which he was familiarly conversant. The judicious 
reader will not always approve the asperity #f censure, the 
choice of circumstances, or the style of expression ; he will 
perhaps detect the latent prejudices and personal resentments 
which soured the temper of Ammianus himself ; but he will 
surely observe, with philosophic curiosity, the interesting and 
original picture of the manners of Rome 36 

"The greatness of Rome ” (such is the language of the historian) Chcnofar <rf 
** was founded on the rare and almost incredible alliance of virtue 
and of fortune. The long period of her infancy was employed in mSnmxSbw 
a laborious struggle against the tribes of Italy, the neighbours 
and enemies of the rising city. In the strength and ardour of 
youth, she sustained the storms of war ; carried her victorious arms 
beyond the seas and the mountains; and brought home triumphal 
laurels from every country of the globe. At length, verging 
towards old age, and sometimes conquering by the terror only of 
her name,f«he sought the blessings of ease and tranquillity. The 
vemkaable city, which had trampled on the necks of the fiercest 
nations, and established a system of laws, the perpetual guardians 
of justice and freedom, was content, like a wise and wealthy 
parent, to devolve on the Caesars, her favourite sons, the care of 
governing her ample patrimony . 30 A secure and profound peace, 
such as had been once enjoyed in the reign of Nuraa, succeeded 

windows nor a shirt to his back. t T ndei the lower empire, the use of linen and 
gl&ss became somewhat more common. [Glass was used m the age of Augustus.] 

** It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which 1 have taken with the 
text of Ammianus. i, I have melted down into one piece the sixth chapter of the 
fourteenth, and the fourth of the twenty-eighth, book 2. I have given order and 
connexion to the confused mass ot materials. 3. I have softened wmr extravagant 
hyperboles and pared away some superfluities of thq original 4 I have developed 
some observations which were insinuated rather than expressed. With these 
my version will be found, not literal indeed, but faithful and exact 
** Claudwua, who seems to have read the history* oi Ammianus, speaks of this 
grvat revolution in a much less courtly style : 

Postquam jura ferox in se communia Csesat 
Transtuht ; et lapsi mores ; desuetaque pnscis 
Artibus in gremium pacts sen lie recessi. . 

De Bell Gildonico, v, 49, 
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to the tumhlts of a republic ; while Rome was still adored as the 
queen of the earth, and the subject nations still reverenced ttw* 
name of the people and the majesty of the senate. But this 
native splendour” (continues Ammianus) “ is degraded and sullied 
by the conduct of sorrvi nobles ; who, unmindful of their own 
dignity and erf that of their country, assume an unbounded licence 
of vice and folly. They contend with each other in the empty 
vanity of titles and surnames ; and curiously select or invent the 
most lofty and sonorous appellations, Reburrus, or Fabunius, 
Pagonius, or Tcrrasius , 37 which may impress the ears of the 
vulgar with astonishment and respect. From a vain ambition of 
perpetuating their memory, they affect to multiply their likeness 
in statues of bronze, and marble ; nor are they satisfied, unless 
those statues are covered with plates of gold : an honourable 
distinction, first granted to Acilius the consul, after he had 
subdued, by his arms and counsels, the power of king Antiochus. 
The ostentation of displaying, of magnifying perhaps, the rent- 
roll of the estates which they possess in all the province^, from 
the rising to the setting sun, provokes the just resentment of 
every man who recollects that their poor and invincible ancestors 
were not distinguished from the meanest of the soldiers by the 
delicacy of their food or the splencldfir of their apparel. But the 
modem nobles measure their rank and consequence according to 
the loftiness of their chariots ^ and the weighty magnificence of 
their dress. Their long robes of silk and purple float in the 
wind ; and, as they are agitated, by art or accident, they occasion- 
ally discover the under garments, the rich tunics, embroidered 


87 The minute diligence of antiquarians has not been able to verify these extra* 
ordinary names 1 am of opinion that they were invented by the historian himself, 
who was afraid of any personal satire or application. [Not so ; Pa com us is not 
uncommon, cp , for example, C I L. xiv. 14 44, xn. 5038 ; for Reburrus, Cp, 
xiv. 413 ; Tarasius is familiar ] It is certain, however, that the simple denomina- 
tions of the Romans were gradually lengthened to the number ol four, five, Of 
even seven pompous surnames , as, for instance, Marcus Msecius Mem mi us 
Furius Balburius Caecilianus Placidus. See Noris, Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert, hr# 

p. 438- 

88 The carrucce , or coaches, of the Romans were often of solid silver# curiously 
carved and engraved ; and the trappings of the mules or horses were embossed wits 
gold. This magnificence continued from the reign of Nero to that of Honorius; 
and the Appian way was covered with the splendid equipages of the nobles# 
came out to meet St. Melania when she returned to Rome, six years before the 
Gothic siege (Seneca, epist. Ixxvvn. ; Phn. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 49; Paulin. Nolan# 
apud Raron. Annal. Eccles. a i>. 397, No. 5]. Yet pomp is well exchanged for 
convenience ; and a plain modern coach that is hung upon springs is much pre fe r* 
able to the silver og gold carts of antiquity, which rolled on the axle«tree ana wifi 
exposed, for the most part, to the inclemency of the weather. 
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witit the figures of various animals . 89 Followed by a train of 
fifty servants, and tearing up the pavement, they move along 
the streets with the same impetuous speed as if they travelled 
with post horses ; and the example o^ the senators is boldly 
imitated by the matrons and ladies, whose coveredjcarriages are 
continually driving round the immense space of the city and 
suburbs. Whenever these persons of high distinction condescend 
to visit the public baths, they assume, on their entrance, a tone 
of loud and insolent command, and appropriate Jo their own use 
the conveniencies which were designed for the Roman people. 
If, in these places of mixed and general resort, they meet any of 
the infamous ministers of their pleasures, they r-xpress their 
affection by a tender embrace ; while they proudly decline the 
salutations of their fellow-citizens, who are not permitted to as- 
pireabove the honour of kissing their hands or their knees. Assoon 
as they have indulged themselves in the refreshment of the bath, 
they resume their rings, and the other ensigns of their dignity ; 
select from their private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as 
might suffice for a dozen persons, the garments the most agree- 
able to their fancy, and maintain till their departure the same 
haughty demeanour ; which perhaps might have been excused 
in the great Marcellus, after the conquest of Syracuse. Some- 
times, indeed, these heroes undertake more arduous achieve- 
ments ; they visit their estates in Italy, and piocure themselves, 
by the toil of servile hands, the amusements of the chase . 40 
If at any time, but more especially on a hot day, they have 
courage to sail, in their painted galleys, from the Lucnne lake 41 
to their elegant villas on the sea-coast of Puteoli and Caieta , 42 
they compare their own expeditions to the marches of Ceesar 

• In a boimlv of Asterius, bishop of Amasia, M de Valois has discovered (ad 
Ammian. xiy. 6), that this was a new fashion , that bears, wolves, lions and t.gers, 
woods, hunting-matches. &c . were represented in embroider) ; and that the more 
pious coxcombs substituted the figure or legend of some favourite sunt. 

40 See Plmy's Epistles, l. 6 Three wild boars were allured and taken in the 
toils, without interrupting the studies of the philosophic sportsman 

41 The change from the inauspicious word Avemus, which stands in the text, is 

immaterial The two lakes, Avernus dhd Lucrmus, communicated v .tb each 
other* and were fashioned by the stupendous moles of Agnppa into the Julian port, 
which opened, through a narrow entrance, into the gulf of Puteoli Virgil, who 
resided on the spot, has described (Georgic u r6r) this work at the moment of its 
execution; and his commentators, especially Catrou, have derived much light 
from Strabo, Suetonius, and Dion. Earthquakes and volcanos have changed the 
face of the country, and turned the Lucnne lake, since the year 1538. into the 
Moatt Nuovo. See Camillo Pellegrino Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 939. 
* 44 * Ac*. Antoni! Sanfelicii Campania, p. 13, 88. • 

48 The regna Cumana et Puteoiana ; loca caeteroqui valde expetenda, inter peL 
mntium autem multitudine pcene fugienda. Cicero ad Attic, xvi. 17. 
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and Alexander. Yet should a fly presume to settle on the 
silken folds of their gilded umbrellas, should a sunbeam pene- 
trate through some unguarded and imperceptible chink, they 
^deplore their intolerable hardships, and lament in affected 
language that they were not bom in the land of the Cim- 
merians , 48 the regions of eternal darkness. In these journey* 
into the country 44 the whole body of the household marches 
with their master. In the same manner as the cavalry and 
infantry, the hfavy and the light armed troops, the advanced 
guard and the rear, are marshalled by the skill of their military 
leaders ; so the domestic officers, who bear a rod as an ensign of 
authority, distribute and arrange the numerous train of slaves 
and attendants. The baggage and wardrobe move in the front; 
and are immediately followed by a multitude of cooks and 
inferior ministers employed in the service of the kitchens and of 
the table. The mam body is composed of a promiscuous crowd 
of slaves, increased by the accidental concourse of idle<or de- 
pendent plebeians. The rear is closed by the favourite band of 
eunuchs, distributed from age to youth, according to the Older 
of seniority. Their numbers and their deformity excite the 
horror of the indignant spectators/ w ho are ready to execn|£e 
the memory of Sennramis for the cruel art which she invented 
of frustrating the purposes of nature and of blasting in the bud 
the hopes of futtire generations. In the exercise qf domestic 
jurisdiction the nobles of Rome express an exquisite sensibility 
for any personal injury, and a contemptuous indifference for the 
rest of the human species. When they have called for warm 
water, if a slave has been tardy in his obedience, he is instantly 
chastised with three hundred lashes : but should the same slave 
commit wilful murder, the master w ill mildly observe that he 
is a worthless fellow; but that, if he repeats the offence, he 
shall not escape punishment. Hospitality was formerly the 

43 The proverbial expression of Cimmerian darkness was originally b orrowed 
from the description of Horner (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey)* which be 
applies to a remote and fabulous country on the shores of the ocean. See Eims mi 
Adagia, in his works, tom. u. p. 593, the Leyden edition. * 

" Wc may learn from Seneca, epist. exxm., three curious circumstances relative 
to the journeys of the Romans 1. They were preceded by a troop of Ntuaidian 
light horse, who announced, by a cloud of dust, the approach of a great mtvu 
a Their baggage mules transported not only the precious vases, but even the 
fragile vessels of crystal and murra , which last is almost proved by the fsaatned 
French translator of Seneca (tom m. pp. 403-433) to mean the porcelain of China 
and Japan. 3. ^The beautiful faces of the young slaves were o ov erod with a 
medicated crust or ointment, which secured them against the e ffect s of tbs sun 
and frost. 
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virtue of the Romans ; and every stranger who £ould plead 
either merit or misfortune was relieved or rewarded by their 
generosity. At present, if a foreigner, perhaps of no contempt- 
ible rank, is introduced to one of the proud and wealthy sena- 
tors, he is welcomed indeed in the first atidience, with such warm 
professions and such kind inquiries that he retires, enchanted 
with the affability of his illustrious friend, and full of regret 
that he had so long delayed his journey to Rome, the native 
seat of maimers as well as of empire. Secure of a favourable 
reception, he repeats his visit the ensuing day^and is mortified 
by tbe discovery that his person, his name, and his country are 
already forgotten. If he still has resolution to persevere, he is 
gradually numbered in the train of depend' nts, and obtains the 
permission to pay his assiduous and unprofitable court to a 
naughty patron, incapable of gratitude or friendship ; who 
scarcely deigns to remark his presence, his departure, or his 
return. Whenever the rich prepare a solemn and popular 
entertainment ; 45 whenever they celebrate, ^ ith profuse and 
pernicious luxury, their private banquets ; the choice of the 
guests is the subject of anxious deliberation. The modest, the 
sober, and the learned ace seldom preferred ; and the noraen- 
Mators, who are commonly swayed by interested motives, have 
the address to insert, in the list of invitations, the obscure 
names of the most worthless of mankind. But the frequent and 
familiar Companions of the great arc those parasites who prac- 
tise the most useful of all arts, the art of flattery ; who eagerly 
applaud each word and every action of the i r immortal patron ; 
gaze with rapture on his marble columns and \anegated pave- 
ments ; and strenuously praise the pomp and elegance which 
he is taught to consider as a part of his personal merit. At 
the Roman tables the birds, the squirrels , 46 or the fish, which 

48 EHstributio solemn iutn sportularum The sportultr, or sportcUtr, were small 
baskets, supposed to contain a quantity of hot provisions, of the value of ioo 
quadrantes, or twelvepence halfpenny, which were ranged m order in the hall, and 
ostentatiously distributed to the hungry or servile crowd who waited at the door. 
This indelicate custom is very frequently mentioned m the epigrams of Martial and 
the satires of JuvenaL See likewise Sdht on ms in Claud, c. ai, in Keren, c. 16, 
in Domitian. c. 4, 7. These baskets of provisions were afterwards converted into 
large pieces of gold and silver coin or plate, which were mutually given and accepted 
even by the persons of the highest rank (see Symmaefa. epist iv 55 ix. 1*4, 
and MisceU. p. a*6) on solemn occasions, of consulships, marriages, & c. 

48 The want of an English name obliges me to refer to the common genus of 
squirrels, the Latin glis, the French loir ; a Uttle animal who inhabits the woods, 
and remains torpid in cold weather. (See Phn. Hist Natur. vin. 82. BufTon, 
Hist Naturelle, tom. viii. p. 158. Pennant's Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 289.) 
The art of muring and fattening great numbers of ghres was practised in Roman 
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appear of un uncommon size, are contemplated with curious 
attention ; a pair of scales is accurately applied to ascertain 
their real weight ; and, while the more rational guests are dis- 
gusted by the vain and tedious repetition, notaries are sum- 
moned to attest by aQ authentic record the truth of such a 
marvellous event. Another method of introduction into the 
houses and society of the great is derived from the profession 
of gaming, or, as it is more politely styled, of play. The con- 
federates are united by a strict and indissoluble bond of friend- 
ship, or rather of conspiracy ; a superior degree of skill in. the 
Tesserarian art (which may be interpreted the game of dice and 
tables 4T ) is a sure road to wealth and reputation. A master of 
that sublime science, who in a supper or assembly is placed 
below a magistrate, aisplays in his countenance the surprise and 
indignation which Cato might be supposed to feel when he was 
refused the pra^torship by the votes of a capricious people. The 
acquisition of knowledge seldom engages the curiosity of the 
nobles, who abhor the fatigue and disdain the advantages of 
study ; and the only books which they peruse are the satires of 
Juvenal, and the \erbose and fabulous histories of Marius Maxi- 
mus. 43 The libraries which they have inherited from their 
fathers are secluded, like dreary se[/6lchres, from the light of 
day. 49 But the costly instruments of the theatre, flutes, and 
enormous lyres, and hydraulic organs, are constructed for their 

c 

villas, as a profitable article of rural economy (Varro, de Re RusticA* ikf. 15). 
The excessive demand of ifiem for luxurious tables was increased by the foolish 
prohibitions of the Censors ; and it is reported that they are still esteemed il» 
modern Rome, and are frequently sent as presents by the Coionna princes. (Sot 
Brotier, the last editor of Phny, tom 11 p. 4^8, apud Barbou, 1779 ) 

47 This game, which might be translated Ly the more familiar names of trictrac 
or backgammon > was a favourite amusement of the gravest Romans ; and old 
Mucius Scaevola, the lawyer, had the reputation of a very skilful player. It WKf 
called ludus duodecim scnptorum, from the twelve scrtpta , or lines, which equally 
divided the alveolus , or table. On these the two armies, the white and the black, 
each consisting of fifteen men, or calculi , were regularly placed, and alternately 
moved, according to the laws of the game, and the chances of the tesstrm, or 
dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces the history and varieties of the ntrdtludtnm 
(a name of Persic etymology) from Ireland to Japan, pours forth, on this triflltug 
subject, a copious torrent of classic and Oriental learning. See Syntagma Dm 
sertat. tom. 11. p. 217-405 

48 Marius Maximus, homo oAmum verbosissimus, qui et m y th istoricis se volts* 
minibus implicavit. Vopiscus, in Hist August, p. 242 [xxix. 1, a]. He wrot« 
the lives of the emperors from Trajan to Alexander Sevcrus. See Gerard VossklS 
de Histoncis Latin. 1 . 11 c. 3, in his works, vol. iv. p 57. 

m This satire is probably exaggerated The Saturnalia of Macrobitis and the 
Epistles of Jerom afford satisfactory proofs that Christian theology and classic 
literature were studiqpsly cultivated by several Romans of both sexes and of the 
highest rank. 
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use; and the harmony of vocal and instrumental music is in- 
cessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome. In those palaces 
sound is preferred to sense ; and the care of the body to that 
of the mind. It is allowed as a salutary maxim that the light 
and frivolous suspicion of a contagioife malady is of sufficient 
weight to excuse the visits of the most intimate friends ; and 
even the servants who are dispatched to make the decent in- 
quiries are not suffered to return home till they have undergone 
the ceremony of a previous ablution. Yet this selfish and ua- 
mahly delicacy occasionally yields to the more*imperious passion 
of avarice. The prospect of gain will urge a rich and gouty 
senator as far as Spoleto ; every sentiment of arrogance and 
dignity is subdued by the hopes of an inh ntanee, or even of a 
legacy; and a wealthy, childless citizen is the most powerful of 
the Romans. The art of obtaining the signature of a favourable 
testament, and sometimes of hastening the moment of its 
execution, is perfectly understood ; and it has happened that in 
the same house, though in different apartments, a husband 
and a wife, with the laudable design of over-reaching each 
other, have summoned their respective lawyers, to declare, at 
the same time, their mutual but eon trad ictory intentions. The 
distress which follows i.nd chastises extravagant luxury often 
reduces the great to the use of the most humiliating expedients. 
When they desire to borrow, they employ the ba^e and suppli- 
cating £tyle of the slave m the comedy; but, when they are 
Called upon to pay, they assume the royal and tragic declamation 
of the grandsons of Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they 
readily procure some trusty sycophant, instructed to maintain a 
charge of poison or magic against the insolent creditor; who is 
seldom released from prison till he has signed a discharge of the 
whole debt. These vices, which degrade the moral character 
of the Romans, are mixed with a puerile superstition that dis- 
graces their understanding. They listen with confidence to the 
predictions of haruspices, who pretend to read in the entrails of 
Victims the signs of future greatness and prosperity ; and there 
are many who do not presum* either to bathe, or to dine, or to 
appear in public, till they have diligently consulted, according 
to the rules of astrology, the situation of Mercury and the 
aspect of the moon . 50 It is singular enough that this vain 
credulity may often be discovered among the profane sceptics, 

88 Macrobius, the friend of these Roman nobles, considered the stars as the 
cause, or at least the signs, of future events (de Soma. <6cipion. Lie. 19, p. 
68 ), 
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who impiously doubt or deny the existence of a celestial 
power.** 

state *»4 In populous cities which are the seat of commerce and raanu- 

fjwp aojiia of factures, the middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive their sub- 
sistence from the dexterity or labour of their hands, are com- 
monly the most prolific, the most useful, and in that sense the 
most respectable part of the community. But the plebeians of 
Rome, who disdained such sedentary and servile arts, had been 
oppressed from the earliest times, by the weight of debt and 
usuiy ; and the husbandman, during the term of his militanr 
service, was obliged to abandon the cultivation of his fa rat / 1 
The lands of Italy, which had been originally divided among the 
families of free and indigent proprietors, were insensibly pur- 
chased or usurped by the avarice of the nobles ; and in the age 
which preceded the fall of the republic it was computed that only 
two thousand citizens were possessed of any independent sub- 
stance . 52 Yet, as long as the people bestowed, by their suffrages, 
the honours of the state, the command of the legions, and the 
administration of wealthy provinces, their conscious pride alle- 
viated, in some measure, the hardships of poverty ; and their 
wants were seasonably supplied by tl^e ambitious liberality of 
the candidates, who aspired to secure a venal majority in the* 
thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and ninety-three centuries, of 
Rome. But, when the prodigal commons had imprudently 
alienated not only the use, but the inheritance, of potter, they 
sunk, under the reign of the Caesars, into a vile and wretched 
populace which must* in a few generations, have been totally ex- 
tinguished, if it had not been continually recruited by the manu- 
mission of slaves and the influx of strangers. As early as the 
time of Hadrian it was the just complaint of the ingenuous 
natives that the capital had attracted the vices of the universe 
and the manners of the most opposite nations. The intempei^ 
ance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity of the Greeks, the 
savage obstinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, the servile temper 

n The histories of Livy (see particularly*^ 36) are full of the extortions of the 
rich, and the sufferings of the poor debtors. The melancholy story of a brave old 
soldier (Dionys. Hal 1 vi c 26, p 347, edit. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23) must hivi 
been frequently repeated in those pi imitive times, which have been so undeservedly 
praised. 

u Non esse in civitate duo milha hominum qui rem haberent. Cicero, Offic. it 
31, and Comment. Paul. Manut. in edit Grnev. This vague computation wit i 
made A.U.C. 649, in a speech of the tribune Phihppus, and it was his object, as 
well as that of the Gmcchi (see Plutarch), to deplore, and perhaps to exaggerate, 
the misery of the common people. 
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of the Asiatics, And the dissolute, effeminate prostitution of the 
Syrians, were mingled in the various multitude, which, under 
the proud and false denomination of Romans, presumed to 
despise their fellow-subjects, and even their sovereigns, who 
dwelt beyond the precincts of the eternal city . 54 

Yet the name of that city was still pronounced ‘with respect g »- 
the frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were in- 
dulged with impunity ; and the successors of Constantine, instead 
of crushing the last remains of the democracy by the strong arm 
of military power, embraced the mild policy <*>f Augustus, and 
studied to relieve the poverty, and to amuse the idleness, of 
an innumerable people 54 I. For the convenience of the lazy 
plebeians the monthly distributions of com were converted 
into a daily allowance of bread ; a great number of ovens was 
constructed and maintained at the public expense ; and at the 
appointed hour each citizen who was furnished with a ticket as- 
cended the flight of steps which had been assigned to his peculiar 
quarter or division, and received, either as a gift or at a very low 
price, a loaf of bread of the weight of three (rounds for the use 
of his family. II. The forests of Lucania, whose acorns fattened 
large droves of wild hogs , 55 afforded, as a species of tribute, a 
•plentiful supply of cheap and wholesome meat. During five 
months of the year a regular allowance of bacon was distributed 
to the poorer citizens ; and the annual consumption of the capi- 
tal, at a’time when it was much declined from its former lustre, 
was ascertained by an edict of Valentinian the Third, at three 

•Sec the third Satire (60-125) of Juvenal, who indignantly complains 

Quainvts quota porno kecis Acha i ' 

Tampridem Syrus m 1 ibcriin detfuxit Orontes,, 

Et lingua m et mores, He. 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfort his mother (Consolat. ad. Helv. c. 6> by the 
reflection that a great part o! mankind were in a state of exile, reminds her how 
few of the inhabitants of Rome were born m the city 

M Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, 01!, wine, &c , mav be found in the 
fourteenth book of the Tbeodosian Code, which expressly treats of the p&itct of the 
great cities. See particularly the titles m iv. xv. xvi. xvu xxiv. The colla- 
teral testimonies are produced in Godefroy’s Commentary, and it is needless to 
transcribe them. According to a lawrfif Theodosius, which appreciates m money 
the military allowance, a piece of gold (eleven shillings) was equivalent to eighty 
poundsof bacon, or to eighty pounds of oil, or to twelve modu (or pecks) 01 salt 
(Cod. Theod* k viit. tit. iv. leg. 17). This equation, compared with another, of 
aeventy pounds of bacon for an amphora (Cod Theod. 1, xiv. tit iv. leg. 4), fixes 
w price of wine at about sixteen pence the gallon. 

*”The anonymous author of the Description of the World (p 14 m tom. ill 
GeogTaph. Minor. Hudson) observes of Lucania, in his bnibarous Latin, Regio 
obtima, et ipsa omnibus habundans, et lardum multum foras ©raittit. Propter 
quod est in montibus, cujus aescam ammalium vanam, Arc. * 
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millions six*hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds. 5 ® III. 
In the manners of antiquity the use of oil was indispensable for 
the lamp as well as for the bath ; and the annual tax, which 
was imposed on Africa for the benefit of Rome, amounted to the 
weight of three million^ of pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of 
three hundred thousand English gallons, IV. The anxiety of 
Augustus to provide the metropolis with sufficient plenty of 
com was not extended beyond that necessary article of human 
subsistence ; and, when the popular clamour accused the dear- 
ness and scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued by .the 
grave reformer to remind his subjects that no man could reason- 
ably complain of thirst since the aqueducts of Agrippa had 
introduced into the city so many copious streams of pure and 
salubrious water . 57 This rigid sobriety was insensibly relaxed ; 
and, although the generous design of Aurehan 58 does not appear 
to have been executed in its full extent, the use of wine was 
allowed on very easy and liberal terms. The administration of 
the public cellars was delegated to a magistrate of honoufable 
rank ; and a considerable part of the vintage of Campania was 
reserved for the fortunate inhabitants of Home. 

VMoftx* The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the praises 
jmMk bfcths 0 f Augustus himself, replenished ther JVicrww?, or baths, which 
had been constructed in every part of the city, with Imperial 
magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Caraoalla, which were 
open, at stated htmrs, for the indiscriminate service of the 
senators and the people, contained about sixteen hundred seats 
of marble ; and mom than three thousand were reckoned in the 
baths of Diocletian . 59 The walls of the lofty apartments were 
covered with curious mosaics, that imitated the art of the pencil 
in the elegance of design and the variety of colours. The 
Egyptian granite was beautifully incrusted with the precious 
green marble of Numidia ; the perpetual stream of hot water 
was poured into the capacious basons, through so many wide 
mouths of bright and massy silver ; and the meanest Roman 
could purchase, with a small copper coin, the daily enjoyment of 

•. 

w See Novell ad ealeem Cod Theod. D Valent. 1 . i. tit. xv. This law was 
published at Rome, 29th June, aj»o 452 

^Sueton. in August c 42 The utmost debauch of the emperor himself, in 
his favourtte wme of Rhaetia. never exceeded a \extariu$ (an English pint). Id. t* 
77. Torrentius ad loc. and Arbuthnot s Tables, p 86 

M His design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of Etruria (VopbcttS. 
in Hist. August p. 225 [xxvi. 48, 2]), the dreary, unwholesome, uncultivated 
Maremme of modern Tuscany. 

w Olympiodor, aptid Phot. p. 197 [fr, 43]. 
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a scene of pomp and luxury, which might excite the envy 
of tjie kings of Asia . 60 From these stately palaces issued a 
swarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, without shoes, and with- 
out a mantle ; who loitered away w hole days in the street or 
Forun^ to heAr news, and to hold disputes ; who dissipated, 
in extravagant gaming, the miserable pittance *of their wives 
and chisjhen ; and spent the hours of the night in obscure 
taverns Aj|d brothels in the indulgence of gross and vulgar 
sensuality A 

.But the most lively and splendid amusement of the idle a— f mi 
multitude depended on the frequent exhibition of public games 
and spectacles. The piety of Christian princ s had suppressed 
the inhuman combats of gladiators ; but the Roman people still 
considered the Circus as their home, their temple, and the seat 
of the republic. Tthe impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of 
day to secure their places, and there were many who passed a 
sleepless and anxious night in the adjacent porticos. From the 
mdrning to the evening, careless of the sun or of the rain, 
the spectators, who sometimes amounted to the number of 
four hundred thousand, remained m eager attention ; their eyes 
fixed on the horses and charioteers, their minds agitated with 
hope and fear, for th^ success of the colours which they 
espoused : and the happiness of Rome appeared to hang on 
the event of a race 62 The same immoderate ardour inspired 
their clamours and their applause, as often as they were enter- 
tained w r ith the hunting of wild beasts and the various modes 
of theatrical representation. These rep esentations in modern 
capitals may deserve to be considered as a pure and elegant 
school of taste, and perhaps of virtue. But the Tragic and 
Comic Muse of the Romans, who seldom aspired beyond the 

90 Seneca (epistol. Ixxwi ) compares the baths of SciptoAfncanus, at bis villa 
of Litrrnum, with the magmncence (which was continual)} mtrcas.ng) of the public 
baths of Rome, long before the stately Thermae of Antomnuv and Diocletian were 
erected. The quadran r paid for admission was the quarter the as, about one 
eighth of an English penny 

® Ammianus ( 1 . xiv. c 6, and 1 . xxvm. c. 4), after descnbir^ the luxury and 
pride of the nobles of Rome, expose** with equal indignation, the vices and follies 
of the common people. 

®* Juvenal, Satir. xi. 191, &c. The express. ons of the historian Ammianus are 
not less strong and animated than those of the satirist , and both the one and the 
other painted from the life. The numbers which the gieat Circus was capable of 
receiving are taken from the original Xotttue of the city. The differences between 
them prove that they did not " transcribe each other; but the sum may appear 
incredible, though the country on these occasions flocked to the city. (On this 
question cp* Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations of Anaent^Rome, p. 9a, 38*. J 

VOL. hi. 20 \ 
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imitation of °Attic genius,* 8 had been almost totally silent Since 
the fell of the republic ; 64 and their place was unwoithily 
occupied by licentious farce, effeminate music, and splendid 
pageantry. The pantomimes, 1 85 who maintained their reputa- 
tion from the age of Augustus to the sixth century, expressed, 
without the u$e of words, the various fables of the £ods and 
heroes of antiquity ; and the perfection of their stt, which 
sometimes disarmed the gravity of the philosopher, always 
excited the applause and wonder of the people. The vast and 
magnificent theatres of Rome were filled by three thousand 
female dancers, and by three thousand singers, wth the masters 
of the respective choruses. Such was the popular favour which 
they enjoyed that, in q time of scarcity, when Jill strangers were 
banished from the city, the merit of contributing to the public 
pleasures exempted the?n from a law which *as strictly executed 
against the professors of the liberal arts. 66 
i It is said that the foolish curiosity of E/agabalus attempted to 
discover, from the quantity of spaders’ vebs, the number of*ihe 
inhabitants of Rome. A more rational method of inquiry might 
not have been undeserving of the attention of the wisest princes, 
who could easily have resolved a Question so inrqiortant for the 
Roman government and so interesung^fo succeeding ages. The * 
births and deaths of the citizens were duly registered ; and, if 
any writer of antiquity had condescended to mention the annual 
amount, or the common average, we might now produce some 

88 Sometimes indeed thewrom posed original pieces. 

Vestigia Graeca 

A* 5 i deserere et celebrare domcstica facta. 

Ho rat. EpistoL ad Psones, 285, and the learned, though perplexed, note of 
Dacier, who might ha*e allowed the name of tragedies to the Brutus and the 
Decius of Pacuvius, o' to the Cato of Maternus. The Octavia , ascribed to one 
of the Senecas, still regains a very unfavourable specimen of Roman tragedy. [This 
play was not the work of one of the Senecas, as it contains a reference to the death 
©f Nero, but it was probably written soon after that event.] 

«*In the time cl Quintilian and Pliny, a tragic poet was reduced to the im- 
perfect method of hiring a great room, and reading his play to the company 
whom he invited 'or that purpose (see Dialog, de Oratoribus, c. 9, ii, and PUlL 
EpistoL vn 17) 

* See the Dialogue of Lucian, intitled, Da Saltatione, tom. ii. p. 965-317. edit 
Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honourable name of / and « wa* 

required that they should be conversant with almost every art and science. 
Burette (in t he MCm. de 1 Acad, des Inscrip. tom l p. 127, &c.) has given a short 
history of the art of pantomimes. 

08 Amman us, 1 . xiv. c 6. He complains, with decent indignation, that the 
streets of Rome were filled with crowds of females, who might have given ehikfcfln 
to the state, but whose only occupation w as to curl ana dress their hair, and 
jactar volubilibus gyri% dum expnmunt innumera simulacra, quse finxore fabul* 
theatrales. 
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satisfactory calculation, which would destroy the "extravagant 
assertions of critics, and perhaps confirm the modest and 
probahte conjectures of philosophers . 67 The most diligent 
researches have collected only the following circumstances ; 
which, slight and imperfect as they tre, may tend, in some 
degree, to illustrate the question of the populousness of ancient 
Rome. I. When the capital of the empire was besieged by the 
Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately measured by 
Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it equal to twenty- caom] 
one miles . 68 It should not be forgotten tha^ the form of the 
city was almost that of a circle, the geometrical figure which is 
known to contain the largest space within any given circum- 
ference. II. The architect Vitruvius, who flourished in the 
Augiistan age, and whose evidence on this occasion has peculiar 
weight and authority, observes that the innumerable habitations 
of the Roman people would have spread themselves far beyond 
thejtiarrow limits of the city; and that the want of ground, 
which was probably contracted on every side by gardens and 
villas, suggested the common, though inconvenient, practice of 
noising the houses to a considerable height in the air . 69 But the 
loftiness of these buildings, w hich often consisted of hasty work 
*and insufficient materials," was the cause of frequent and fatal 
accidents ; and it w'as repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well 
as by Nero, that the height of private edifices within the walls 
of Rome? should not exceed the measure of seventy feet from 
the ground . 70 III. Juvenal 71 laments, as it should seem from 

m Lipsius {tom in p. 423, dt* Magnitud. KomanA, 1 in c 3) and Isaac Vossius 
(Observat. Var p. 26-34) have indulged strange dreams of four, eight, or fourteen 
millions in Rome. Mr Hume (Fas ays, \ol. 1. p 450-457). with admirable good 
sense and scepticism, betrays some secret disposition to extenuate the populous- 
ness of ancient times. 

** Olympiad or. ap. Phot p. 197 [fr. 43]. See Fabricius, Bibl. Grate, tom. ix. p. 

40a 

, m In eA autem majestate urbis et civium infinity frequent^ mnuinerabiles 
habitations opus fuit ex oh care Ergo, cum recipere non posset area plana tan tarn 
multitudmem [ad habttandum] in mix', ad auxilium altitudmis ordificiorum res ipsa 
coegit devenire. Vitruv. n. 8. This passage, which I owe to Vossius, is clear, 
strong, and comprehensive. 

The successive testimonies of Plifly, Aristides. Claudutn, Rutihus. &c prove 
the insufficiency of these restrictive edicts. See Iapsius, de Magnitud. RomanA, 

L iii. c. 4. 

Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant ; 

Tu nescis ; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab unis, 

Ultimus ardeoit quem tegula sola tuetur 
A pluviA. 

Juvenal. Satir in. 199. 

** Read the whole third satire, but particularly 166, 333, dtc The description of 
a crowded insula or lodging-house m Petromus (c 95, 07) perfectly tallies with the 
complaints of Juvenal , and^ we learn trom legal authority that in the time of 
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his own experience, the hardships of the poorer citixens, to 
whom he addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, without 
delay, from the smoke of Rome, since they might purchase, in 
the little towns of Italy, a cheerful, commodious dwelling, at the 
same price which they annually paid for a dark and miserable 
lodging. House-rent was therefore immoderately deaf; the rich 
acquired, at an enormous expense, the ground, which they 
covered with palaces and gardens ; but the body of the Roman 
people was crowded into a narrow space ; and the different 
floors and apartments of the same house were divided, as it is 
still the custom of Paris and other cities, among several families 
of plebeians. IV. The total number of houses in the fourteen 
regions of the city is accurately stated m the description of Rome 
composed under the reign of Theodosius, and they amount to 
forty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty-two . 72 The two 
classes of domus and of insula? , into which they are divided, 
include all the habitations of the capital, of every rank and 
condition, from the marble palace of the Anicii, with a numerous 
establishment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and narrow 
lodging-house, where the poet C'odrus and his wife were 
permitted to hire a w retched garret immediately under the tiles* 
If we adopt the same average w hich, ifhder similar circumstances,* 
has been found applicable to Paris , 73 and indifferently allow 
about twenty five persons for each house of every degree, we 
may fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at tw T elvemundred 
thousand : a number which cannot be thought excessive for the 
capital of a mighty empire, though it exceeds the populousness 
of the greatest cities of modem Europe . 74 

Augustus (Hemeccms, Hist Juris Roman, c iv p, 181) the ordinary rent of the 
several cenacula, or apartments of an tmu/a, annually produced forty thousand 
lesterces, between three and four hundred pounds sterling (Pandect. 1 . xix. tit. it 
No. 30}, a sum which proves at once the large extent and high value of thosS 
common buildings 

73 This sum total is composed of 1780 [1790] domus, or great houses, of 46,600 
insula, or plebeian habitations (see Nardmi, Roma Antica, T. in. p 88), and these 
numbers are ascertained by the agreement of the texts of the different Notiti*. 
Nardim, L vni. p. 498, 500 

73 See that accurate writer M de Message , Recherches sur la Population, p. 
175-187. From probable or certain grounds, he assigns to Pans 03,565 houses, 
71,114 families, and 576,630 inhabitants. 

74 This computation is not very different from that which M. Brotier, the last 
editor of Tacitus (tom. 11. p 380), has assumed from similar principles ; though 
he seems to aim at a degree of precis-on w hich it is neither possible nor important 
to obtain. [This computation dots not differ much from tnat of Bunsen, for the 
age of Augustus . 1,300,000, and that of \on Wietcrsheim (1,350,000). Gregorovios 
puts the population oilomc at the beginning of fifth century as low as 300,00 0 , 
Mr. Hodgkin at about 1,000,000, cp. Italy and her Invaders, », p, 814.] 
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Such was the state of Rome under the reign of*Honorius ; atiyg Mji y 
the time when the Gothic* army formed the siege, or rather the tkjajgfc 
blockade, of the city . 75 By a skilful disposition of his numerous 
forces, who impatiently watched the moment of an assault, 

Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded the twelve principal 
gates, intercepted all communication with the adjacent country, 
and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from which 
the Romans derived the surest ami most plentiful supply of 
provisions. The first emotions of the nobles and of the people 
were those of surprise and indignation, thyvt a vile Barbarian 
should dare to msult the capital of the world ; but their arro- 
gance was soon humbled by misfortune ; and their unmanly 
rage, instead of being directed against an enemy in anns, was 
meanly exercised on a defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps 
in the person of Serena the Romans might have respected the 
niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay even the adopted mother, of 
the reigning emperor: but they abhorred the widow of Stilicho; 
and they listened with credulous passion to the tale of calumny 
which accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal corre- 
spondence w r ith the Gothic invader. Actuated, or overawed, by 
the same popular freiyy, the senate, without requiring any 
evidence of her guilt, J/ronounced the sentence of her death. 

Serena was ignomimously strangled ; and the infatuated multi- 
tude were astonished to find that this cruel act of injustice did 
not inrmediately produce the retreat of the Barbarians and the 
deliverance of the city. That unfortunate city gradually ex-i 
penenced the distress of scarcity, and* at length the horrid 
calamities of famine. The daily allowance of three pounds of 
bread was reduced to one-half, to one-third, to nothing; and the 
price of com still continued to rise in a rapid and extravagant 
proportion. The poorer citizens, who were unable to purchase 
the necessaries of life, solicited the precarious charity of the 
rich; and for a while the public misery was alleviated by the 
humanity of La*ta, the w idow of the emperor Gratian, who had 
fixed her residence at Rome, and consecrated to the use of the 
indigent the princely revenye which she annually received from 
the grateful successors of her husband .' 76 But these private and 
temporary donatives were insufficieht to appease the hunger of 

n For the events of ihe first siege of Rome, *h,ch are often confounded with 
those of the second and third, see Zosimus, 1. \ p 350*354 ic. 38 jyy.j; Soromen, 

1 . ix. c. 6; Olympiodorus, ap. Phot. p. 180 [fr. 3, F, H. G. tv.] ; Philostoigras, 

1 . mi. c. 3 ; and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 467-745. 

**The mother of Lseta was named Pissumena. Her father, family, and country 
arc unknown. Ducange, Fam. Byz&ntm. p. 59. 
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a numerous people ; and the progress of famine invaded the 
marble palaces of the senators themselves. The persons of both 
sexes, who had been educated in the enjoyment of ease and 
luxury, discovered how little is requisite to supply the demands 
of nature ; and lavished fcheir unavailing treasures of gold and 
silver, to obtain the coarse and scanty sustenance Which they 
Would formerly have rejected with disdain. The food the most 
repugnant to sense or imagination, the aliments the most un- 
wholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were eagerly 
devoured and fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger. A dark 
suspicion was entertained that some desperate wretches fed oil 
the bodies of their fellow-creatures, whom they had secretly 
murdered ; and even mothers (such was the horrid conflict of 
the two most powerful instincts implanted by nature in the 
human breast) — even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh 
of their slaughtered infants ! 77 Many thousands of the inhabi- 
tants of Rome expired in their houses, or m the streets, for want 
of sustenance ; and, as the public* sepulchres without the walls 
were in the power of the enemy, the stench which arose from 
so many putrid and unbuned carcases infected the air, and the 
miseries of famine were succeeded ajid aggravated by the 
viicm contagion of pestilential disease. The assurances of speedy 
and effectual relief, which were repeatedly transmitted from the 
court of Ravenna, supported for some time the fainting resolu- 
tion of the Romans, till at length the despair of any human aid 
SapOTstfttioB tempted them to accept the offers of a preternatural deliverance. 

Pompeianus, prefect df the city, had been persuaded, by the 
art or fanaticism of some Tuscan diviners, that, by the mysterious 
force of spells and sacrifices, they could extract the lightning 
from the clouds, and point those celestial fires against the camp 
of the Barbarians . 78 The important secret was communicated 

77 Ad nefandos ciboserupit esurientium rabies, et sua invicem membra laniarunt, 
dum mater non parcit lactenti infamise; et recipit utero, quern paullo ante effuderat. 
Jerom ad Principiam, tom. i. p. 221 [ep. 127; Migne, 1. p. 1094]. The same 
horrid circumstance is likewise told of the sieges of Jerusalem and Pans. For 
the latter, compare the tenth book of the Henriade, and the Journal de Henri IV. 
tom. i. p. 47-83 ; and observe that a plan narrative of facts is much more 
fKLthetic than the most laboured descriptions of epic poetry. 

78 Zosimus (1. v. p. 355, 356 [c. ^i]) speaks of these ceremonies like a Greek 
unacquainted with the national superstition of Rome and Tuscany. I suspect 
that they consisted of two parts, the secret and the public ; the former were pro- 
bably an imitation of the arts and spells by which Nuraa had drawn down Juptter 
and his thunder on Mount Aventine. 

Quid agant Uqueis, quae carmina dicant, 

QuAque U-ahant supens sedibus arte Jovem, 

Scire nefas hommi. 

The anciha, or shields of Mars, the pignora Imperii, which were carried in solemn 
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to Innocent, the bishop of Rome ; and the shccessor of St. 

Peter is accused, perhaps without foundation, of preferring the 
safety of the republic to the rigid severity of the Christian 
worship. But, whefn the question was agitated in the senate ; 
when it was proposed, as an essential condition, that those 
sacrifices should be performed in the Capitol, by the authority, 
and in the presence of the magistrates ; the majority of that 
respectable assembly, apprehensive either of the Divine or of 
the Imperial displeasure, refused to join in an act which appeared 
almost equivalent to the public restoration if Paganism. 7 ® „ « 

The last resource of the Romans was m the clemency, or at AMtaiMvi 
least in the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The senate, nSSTSt*** 
who in this emergency assumed the supreme powers of govern- 53Lar««r 
ment, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate with the enemy. ! 

This important trust was delegated to Basil 1 us, a senator, of ; 

Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in the administra-* 2 

tipn of provinces : and to John, the first tribune of the notaries, 
who was peculiarly qualified by his dexterity m business as well 1 


as by his former intimacy with the Gothic prince. When they 
were introduced into his presence, they declared, perhaps in a 
more lofty style than J^ecame their abject condition, that the 
Romans were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in peace 
or war ; and that, if Alaric refused them a fair and honourable 
capitulation, he might sound his trumpets, and prepare to give 
battle* to an innumerable people, exercised m arms and animated 
by despair. u The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed," was 
the concise reply of the Barbarian ; and this rustic metaphor 
was accompanied by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his 
contempt for the menaces of an unwarlike populace, enervated 
by luxury before they were emaciated by famine. He then 
condescended to fix the ransom, which he would accept as the* 
price of his retreat from the walls of Rome : all the gold and 
silver in the city, whether it were the property of the state or 
of individuals ; all the rich and precious moveables ; and all the 


procession on the calends of March, derived their origin from this mysterious event 
{Ovid. Fast, nu 259*396). It was probably designed to revive this ancient festival, 
which had been suppressed by Theodosius. In that case, we recover a chrono- 
logical date (March the 1st, A.D. 409) which has not hitherto been observed. {An 
improbable guess. The siege of Rome was certainly raised in A. d, 408.] 

19 Soromen (L ix. c. 6) insinuates that the experiment was actually, though un- 
successfully. made ; but he does not mention the name of Innocent : and TiUemont 
(Mtm. Ecclfs. tom. x. p. 645) is determined not to believe that a pope could be 
guilty of such impious condescension. [The episode ofvPompeianus seems to have 
taken plans after iht embassy of Basilms and John.] 
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slaves who cofluid prove their title to the name of Barbarians. 
The ministers of the senate presumed to ask, in a modest and 
suppliant tone, “ If such, O king ! are your demands, what do 
you intend to leave us?” “Your lives,” Replied the haughty 
conqueror : they trembled end retired. Yet, before they retired, 
a short suspension of arms was granted, which allowed some 
time for a more temperate negotiation. The stern features of 
Alaric were insensibly relaxed ; he abated much of the rigour of 
his terms ; and at length consented to raise the siege, on the 
immediate payment^of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty 
thousand pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three 
thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth , 80 and of three thousand 
pounds weight of pepper . 81 But the public treasury was ex- 
hausted ; the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the 
provinces were intercepted by the calamities of war ; the gold 
and gems had been exchanged during the famine for the vilest 
sustenance ; the hoards of secret wealth were still concealed by 
the obstinacy of avarice ; and some. remains of consecrated spoil* 
afforded the only resource that could avert the impending ruin 
of the city. As soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapacious 
demands of Alaric, they were restored, ii^ some measure, to the 
enjoyment of peace and plenty. Se\teral of the gates were 
cautiously opened ; the importation of provisions from the river 
and the adjacent country \\ as no longer obstructed by the Goths; 
the citizens resorted in crowds to the free market, whieh was 
held during three days in the suburbs ; and, while the merchants 
who undertook this gainful trade made a considerable profit, the 
future subsistence of the city was secured by the ample magazines 
which were deposited m the public and private granaries. A 
more regular discipline than could have been expected was 
.maintained in the camp of Alaric ; and the wise Barbarian 
justified his regard for the faith of treaties by the just severity 
with which he chastised a party of licentious Goths, who had 
insulted some Roman citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, 
enriched by the contributions of the capital, slowly advanced into 
the fair and fruitful province ofTust^ny, where he proposed to 
establish his winter-quarters ; and the Gothic standard became 

to 

m [Rather, hides dyed scarlet ] 

91 Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the most expensive Roman cookery, and 
the best sort commonly sold for fifteen denarii, or ten shillings, the pound. See 
Phny, Hist. Natur. xii. 14. It was brought from India; and the same country, 
the coast of Malabar, still affords the greatest plenty : but the improvement of trade 
and navigation has multiplied the quantity and reduced the price. See Histoire 
Politique et Phttosophique, &c. , tom. 1. p. 457, 
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the refuge of forty thousand Barbarian slaves, who had broke 
their chains, and aspired, under the command of their great 
deliverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of their cruel 
servitude. About the same time, he received a more honourable 
reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whbm Adolphus , 82 the brother 
of his wife, had conducted, at his pressing invftation, from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber, and who had cut 
their way, with some difficulty and loss, through the superior 
numbers of the Imperial troops. A victorious leader, who 
united the daring spirit of a Barbarian with tiie art and discipline 
of a Roman general, was at the head of an hundred thousand 
lighting men ; and Italy pronounced, with terror and respect, 
the formidable name of Alaric . S3 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may be sat isfied^r mSh>m 
with relating the military exploits of the conquerors of RomeuSatar 
without presuming to investigate the motives of their political S lSTsm 
conduct In the midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric was 
cohscious, perhaps, of some secret weakness, some internal 
defect ; or perhaps the moderation which he displayed was 
intended only to deceive and disarm the easy credulity of the 
ministers of Honorius^ The king of the Goths repeatedly 
declared that it was his desire to be considered as the friend 
of peace and of the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest 
request, were sent ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, to 
solicit the exchange of hostages and the conclusion of the 
treaty ; and the proposals, which he more clearly expressed 
during the course of the negotiations, could only inspire a 
doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem inadequate to the 
state of his fortune. The Barbarian still aspired to the rank 
of master-general of the armies of the West ; he stipulated an 
annual subsidy of coni and money ; and he chose the provinces* 
of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Vcnetia, for the seat of his new 
kingdom, which would have commanded the important com- 
munication between Italy and the Danube. If these modest 
terms should be rejected, Alaric shewed a disposition to re- 
linquish his pecuniary demands, and even to content himself 

** This Gothic chieftain is called, by Jorriandes and Isidore. Athaulpkus ; by 
Zosimus and Orosius, Aiaulphu% t and by Olympiodorus, Adauithus I have used 
the celebrated name of Adolphus, which seems to be authorized by the practice of 
the Swedes, the sons or brothers of the ancient Goths. 

w The treaty between Alaric and the Romans, &c., is taken from Zosimus, 1 . v, 
p> 3 $ 4 * 355» 358* 359* 3^3 (4*. 42]* The additional circumstances are too few 

ana trifling to require any other quotation. [Mr Hodgkif! con lectures that Alaric*! 
army at this time “ ranged between 50,000 and 100,000 men,” L p. 8ia.J 
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with the posse&ion of Noricum : an exhausted and impoverished 
country, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the Barbarians 
of Germany . 84 But the hopes of peace were disappointed by 
the weak obstinacy, or interested views, of the minister 
Olympius. Without listening to the salutary remonstrances of 
the senate, he dismissed their ambassadors under the conduct 
of a military escort, too numerous for a retinue of honour and 
too feeble for an army of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, 
the flower of the Imperial legions, were ordered to march frqpi 
Ravenna to Rome, through an open countiy, which was occu- 
pied by the formidable myriads of the Barbarians. These brave 
legionaries, encompassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to 
ministerial folly ; their general, Valens, with an hundred 
•sehliers, escaped from the field of battle ; and one of the 
ambassadors, who could no longer claim the protection of the 
law of nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom with a 
ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, instead 
of resenting this act of impotent hostility, immediately renewfid 
his proposals of peace ; and the second embassy of the Roman 
senate, which derived weight and dignity from the presence of 
Innocent, bishop of the city, was guarded from the dangers of 
the road by a detachment of Gothic soldiers . 85 

Olympius 88 might have continued to insult the just resent- 
* ment of a people who, loudly accused him as the author of the 
public calamities; but his jwiwer was undermined by the*secret 
intrigues of the palace. The favourite eunuchs transferred the 
government of HonorniS and the empire to Jovius, the Praetorian 
praefect : an unworthy servant, who did not atone by the merit 
of personal attachment for the errors and misfortunes of his 
administration. The exile or escape of the gudty Olympius 
•reserved him for more vicissitudes of fortune ; he experienced 
the adventures of an obscure and wandering life ; he again rose 
to power ; he fell a second time into disgrace ; his ears were 
cut off ; he expired under the lash ; and his ignominious death 
afforded a grateful spectacle to the friends of Stilicho. After 
the removal of Olympius, whose character was deeply tainted 
with religious fanaticism, the Pagans and heretics were delivered 


M Zosimu$, 1 . v. p. 367, 368, 369 Tc. 48 See below, note 90]. 
m Zosimus, 1 . v. p. 360, 361, 392 J45]. The b'shop, by remaining at Ravenna, 
escaped the impending calamities of the city Orosius, L vil c. 30, p. 573. 

•For the adventures of Olympius and Ins successors in tne ministry, tee 
Zosimus, i v. p. 363, 365, 366 [45 sqq ] and Olvmpiodor. ap. Phot p. 180, 181 
[fr. 8, 13}. 
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from the impolitic proscription wtiich excluded them from the 
dignities of the state. The brave Gennerid , 87 a soldier of Bar- 
barian origin who still adhered to the worship of his ancestors, 
had been obliged to lay aside the military belt ; and, though he 
was repeatedly assured by the empertft* himself that laws were 
not made for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to accept 
an y partial dispensation, and persevered in honourable disgrace 
till he had extorted a general act of justice from the distress of 
thePRoman government. The conduct of Gennerid in the im- 
portant station, to which he was promoted osrestored, of master* 
general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum and Ilhaetia 8 * seemed to gno fas. 
revive the discipline and spirit of the republic. From a life ofw myami 
idleness and want his troops were soora habituated to severe 
exercise and plentiful subsistence ; and his private generosity**** 1 * 
often supplied the rewards which were denied by the avarice 
or poverty of the court of Ravenna. The valour of Gennerid, 
ftwynidable to the adjacent Barbarians, was the firmest bulwark 
of the Illyrian frontier; an:l his vigilant care assisted the 
empire with a reinforcement of ten thousand Huns, w'ho arrived 
on the confines of Italy, attended by such a convoy of provisions 
and such a numerous t»ain of sheep and oxen as might have 
1 been sufficient not only* for the march of an army but for 
the settlement of a colony. But the court and councils of 
Honorius still remained a scene of weakness and distraction, of 
corruption and anarchy: Instigated by the praefect Jovius the 
guards rose in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of two(A*taM*a 
generals, and of the two principal eunuchs. The generals, 
under a perfidious promise of safety, were sent on shipboard, 
and privately executed ; while the favour of the eunuchs pro- 
cured them a mild and secure exile at Milan and Constantinople. 
Eusebius the eunuch and the Barbarian AUobich succeeded to* 
the command of the bedchamber and of the guards ; and the 
mutual jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the cause of 
their mutual destruction. By the insolent order of the count of 

** Zosimus (l. v. p. 364 [46]) relate this circumstance with visible complacency, 
and celebrates the character of Gennerid as the iast glory of expiring paganism. 

Very different were the sentiments of the council of Carthage, who deputed four 
bishops to the court of Ravenna to complain of the law which had just been 
enacted that all conversions to C hristianity should be Iree and voluntary. See 
Baromus, Anna]. Eccles. a . d . 409, No. 12, a.d 410, No. 47, 48 

I The opportunity may be seized to correct the text of Zosimus, v. 46. where 
the Vatican COdeX gives : o*t« crrpaT^yvt- ««* t*»* «AA«* »*«t Haiom*** r* r*s itm ««« 

Nwp*«ovf ««t * JPxiTovv i^vAarTOK. Mendelssohn well suggests «A»** for «AAw t but we 
jhpuld keep *aa**v and read ; *** *** «AA*#y iAw* t« tow* «**•*«! 
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the domestics the great chamberlain was shamefully beaten to 
death with sticks before the eyes of the astonished emperor ; 
and the subsequent assassination of Allobich in the midst of a 
public procession is the only circumstance of his life in which 
Honorius discovered the faintest symptom of courage or resent- 
ment. Yet, before they fell, Eusebius and Allobich had con- 
tributed their part to the ruin of the empire by opposing the 
conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, from a selfish and perhaps a 
criminal motive, had negotiated with Alaric in a personal iiSter- 
(A airon] view under the wails of Rimini. During the absence of Jovius 
the emperor was persuaded to assume a lofty tone of inflexible 
dignity, such as neither his situation nor his character could 
enable him to support ; and a letter signed with the name of 
" «*Honerius was immediately dispatched to the Pra?torian praefecfc, 
granting him a free permission to dispose of the public money, 
but sternly refusing to prostitute the military honours of Rome 
to the proud demands of a Barbarian. This letter was im- 
prudently communicated to Alaric himself; and the Goth, who 
in the whole transaction had behaved with temper and decency, 
expressed in the most outrageous language his lively sense of 
the insult so wantonly offered to his person and to his nation. 
The conference of Rimini was hastily interrupted ; and the 
praefect Jovius on his return to Ravenna was compelled to adopt, 
and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of the court. 
By his advice and example the principal 'officers of the sikte and 
army were obliged to swear that, without listening, in any cir- 
cumstances, to any condition of peace, they would still persevere 
in perpetual and implacable war against the enemy of the re- 
public. This rash engagement opposed an insuperable bar to 
all future negotiation. The ministers of Honorius were heard 
to declare that, if they had only invoked the name of the 
Deity* they would consult the public safety and trust their souls to 
the mercy of Heaven ; hut they had sworn by the sacred head 
of the emperor himself ; they had touched in solemn ceremony 
that august seat of majesty and wisdom ; and the violation of 
their oath would expose them to the temporal penalties of 
sacrilege and rebellion. 89 

• Zos. L v p 367, 368, 369 [48, 49] This custom of swearing by the head, 
or life, or safety, or genius of the sovereign was of the highest antiquity, both in 
Egypt (Genesis, xhi. 15) and Scythia. It was soon transferred by flattery to the 
Caesars ; and Tertulhan complains that it was the only oath which the Romans of 
his time affected to reverence. See an elegant Dissertation of the Abl >4 Massieu 
on the Oaths of the Ancitnts, in the M^m, de I’Acadc/mie des Inscriptions, tom, i, 
p. 308, 209, 
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While the emperor and his court enjoyed, with ’sullen pride, of 
the security of the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they 
abandoned Rome almost without defence to the resentment of 
Alaric. Yet such was the moderation which he still preserved 
or affected that, as he moved with his tfrmy along the Fl&minian 
way, he successively dispatched the bishops of the’totvns of Italy 
to reiterate his offers of peace and to conjure the emperor that 
he would save the city and its inhabitants from hostile fire and 
the «word of the Barbarians . 90 These impending calamities were 
however averted, not indeed by the wisdom Honorius, but by 
the prudence or humanity of the Gothic king ; who employed 
a milder, though not less effectual, method of conquest. Instead 
of assaulting the capital, he successfully directed his efforts 
against the Port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupen** 
dous works of Roman magnificence . 91 The accidents to which 
the precarious subsistence of the city was continually exposed in 
a winter-navigation and an open road had suggested to the 
genfus of the first Ceesar the useful design which was executed 
under the reign of Claudius. The artificial moles which formed 
the narrow entrance advanced far into the sea and firmly repelled 
the fury of the waves, wtyle the largest vessels securely rode at 
Unchor within three deep *nd capacious basons, w hich received 
the northern branch of the Tiber, about two miles from the 
ancient colony of Ostia . 92 The Roman Pur % l insensibly swelled 

ZoJmus, 1 . v. p 368, 369 [50]. I ha\e softened the expressions of Alaric, who 
expatiates in too florid manner on the history of Rome fit was now that Alaric 
offered to be content with Noncum, see atx>ve, note 84*] 

* l See SueC >n. in Claud, c. 20, Dion t assius, i lx. p 049, edit. Rcimarfc. 11], and 
the lively description of Juvenal, >afir. x 75, Ac In the sixteenth century when 
the remains of this Augustan port were 5 11 visible, the antiquarians sketched the 
plan (see d Anvillc, Mem. de I Academic Jes Inscriptions, torn, xxx p. 198) and de- 
clared with enthusiasm that all the mon^rchs o' Kuropc would be unable toexecute 
SO great a work (Bergier, Hist, des giands hennne des Romams, tom. i»: p. 356). 

®*The Oitia 7 ibertna (see Cluver. Italia Antiq. 1 m. p 870-879) in the plural 
number, the two mouths of the Tiber, were separated by the Holy Island, an equi- 
lateral triangle, whose sides w*ere each of thu m computed at about two miles* 
The colony of Ostia was founded immediately tieyond the left or southern, and the 
Port immediately beyond the right or northern, branch of the river; and the dis- 
tance between their remains measures something more than two miles on Cm- 
golani s map. In the time of Strabo ,*the sand and mud deposited by the Tiber 
had choked the harbour of Ostia ; the progress of the same cause has added much 
to the sixe of the Holy Island, and gradually leftAioth Os-tia and the Port at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore. The dry channels (fiumi morn) and the large 
estuaries (stagno di Ponente, di Levante) Vn.irk the changes of the river and the 
efforts of the sea. Consult, for the present state of this dreary and desolate tract, 
the excellent map of the ecclesiastical sute by the mathematicians of Benedict 
XIV, ; an actual survey of the Agro Romano , in six sheets, by Cmgolani, which 
contains 1x3,819 rubbta {about 570,000 acres); and the !arg ^topographical map of 
Ameti in eight sheets. {Cp. FYocopms, B. G. 1. a6 ; t assidorius, vii. 9 ; and the 
<ta9Criptjon of Gregorovms, Rome in the Middle Ages, Png. tr., 1. p. 400.3 
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to the size of an episcopal city , 98 where the corn of Africa was 
deposited in spacious granaries for the use of the capital* As 
soon as Aiaric was in possession of that important place, he 
summoned the city to surrender at discretion, and his demands 
were enforced by the positive declaration that a refusal or even 
a delay should be instantly followed by the destruction of the 
magazines, on which the life of the Roman people depended* 
The clamours of that people and the terror of famine subdued 
the pride of the senate ; they listened without reluctance the 
proposal of placirg a new emperor on the throne of the un- 
worthy Honorius ; and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror 
rrrtaea* bestowed the purple on Attalus, praefect of the city. The grate- 
J fill monarch immediately acknowledged his protector as master- 
general of the armies of the West ; Adolphus, with the rank of 
count of the domestics, obtained the custody of the person of 
Attalus ; and the two hostile nations seemed to be united in the 
closest bands of friendship and alliance . 94 
AftMuift The gates of the city were throwm open, and the new emperor 
jBSK r*th # of the Romans, encompassed on every side by the Gothic 
arms, was conducted m tumultuous procession, to the palace of 
Augustus and Trajan. After he had distributed the civil and 
military dignities among his favouirtes and followers. Attaint 
convened an assembly of the senate ; before whom, in a formal 
and florid speech , i he asserted his resolution of restoring the 
majesty of the republic, and of uniting to the empire the 
provinces of Egypt and the East, which had once acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Rhine. Such extravagant promises inspired 
every reasonable citizen with a just contempt for the character 
of an unwarlike usurper; whose elevation -was the deepest and 
most ignominious wound which the republic had yet sustained 
from the insolence of the Barbarians. But the populace, with 
their usual levity, applauded the change of masters. The public 
discontent was favourable to the rival of Honorius ; and the 
sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expected some 

w As early as the third (l^irdner s Credibility of the Gospel, port li voL iil. 
p, 89-92), or 'at least the fourth, century (C arol a Sancto Paulo, NotiL Ecdet. ft* 
47), the Port of Home was an r*j»scopal city, which was demolished, as it should 
seem, m the ninth century , by Pope Gregory IV during the incursions of the Aral*. 
It is now reducer! to an inn, a church and the house or palace of the bishop, who 
ranks as one of six cardinal bishops of the Romish church. See Eschinara, Dm* 
emuone tu Romaet dell' Agro Romano, p 328. 

u For the elevation of Attalus consult /osimus, 1 . vi. p. 377-380 \? $ 080 - 

men, L ix. c. 8,9; Qlympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 181 [It* 13J ; Phuostorg, l, *4 
C. 3, and Godefroy, Di&sertat. p. 470, 
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degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, frbm a prince 
who, in his native country of Ionia, had been educated in the 
Pagan superstition, and who had since received the sacrament 
of baptism from the hands of an Arian bishop . 96 The first days 
of the reign of Attaius were fair and prosperous. An officer of 
confidence was sent with an inconsiderable body" of troops to 
secure the obedience of Africa ; the greatest part of Italy sub* 
mitted to the terror of the Gothic powers ; and, though the 
city 0 f Bologna made a vigorous and effectual resistance, the 
people of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with* the absence of 
Honorius, accepted, with loud acclamations, the choice of the 
Roman senate. At the head of a formidable army Alaric con- 
ducted his royal captive almost to the gates of Ravenna ; and a 
solemn embassy of the principal ministers, of Jovius, the 
torian prsefeet, of Valens, master of the cavalry and infantry, of 
the quaestor Potamius, and of Julian, the first of the notaries, 
was introduced with martial pomp into the Gothic camp. In 
the flame of their sovereign they consented to acknowledge the 
lawful election of his competitor, and to divide the provinces of 
Italy and the West between the two emperors. Their proposals 
were rejected with disdain ; and the refusal was aggravated by 
the insulting clemency of yfttalus, who condescended to promise 
that, if Honorius would instantly resign the purple, he should be 
permitted to pass the remainder of his life tiie peaceful exile 
of some lemote island . 96 * So desperate indeed did the situation 
of the son of Theodosius appear to those who were the best 
acquainted with his strength and resources, that Jovius and 
Vale 11s, his minister and his general, betrayed their trust, in- 
famously deserted the sinking cause of their benefactor, and 
devoted their treacherous allegiance to the service of his more 
fortunate rival. Astonished by such examples of domestic 
treason, Honorius trembled at the approach of every servant, at 
the arrival of every messenger. He dreaded the secret enemies, 
who might lurk in his capital, his palace, his bed-chamber ; and 
some ships lay ready in the harbour of Ravenna to transport the 


••We may adroit the evidence of Soiomen for ;ne Arian baptism, and that of 
Philostorgius for the Pagan education, of Attaint The visible joy of Zosmius, and 
the discontent which he imputes to the Amcian family, are very unfavourable to the 
Christianity of the new emperor. 

* He carried hts insolence so far as to declare that he should mutilate Honorius 
before he sent him into exile. But this ai^ruon of Zosimus is desttoyed by the 
more impartial testimony of Olympiodorus, *ho attributes the ungenerous pro- 
posal (which was absolutely rejected by Attaius) to the bast%»e.v», and perhaps the 
treachery, of Jovius. 
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abdicated monarch to the dominions of his infant nephew, the 
emperor of the East. 

M Uj wiid But there is a Providence (such at least was the opinion of 
the historian Procopius 97 ) that watches over innocence and 
folly; and the pretensions of Hononus to its peculiar care 
cannot reasonably be disputed. At the moment when his 
despair, incapable of any wise or manly resolution, meditated a 
shameful flight , 98 a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand 
veterans unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. To^hese 
valiant strangers, '.vhose fidelity had not been corrupted by*the 
factions of the court, he committed the walls and gates of the 
city ; and the slumbers of the emperor were no longer disturbed 
by the apprehension rof imminent and internal danger. The 
favourable intelligence which was received from Africa suddenly 
changed the opinions of men, and the state of public affairs* 
The troops and officers whom Attalus had sent into that province 
were defeated and slain ; and the active zeal of Heraclian 
maintained his own allegiance 'and that of his people. The 
faithful count of Africa transmitted a large sum of money, which 
fixed the attachment of the Imperial guards ; and his vigilance, 
in preventing the exportation of com »nd oil, introduced famine, 
tumult, and discontent into the walfe of Rome. The failure of 
the African expedition was the source of mutual complaint and 
recrimination m tbe party of Attalus ; and the mind of his 
protector was insensibly alienated from the interest of a prince 
who wanted spirit to command or docility to obey. The most 
imprudent measures'’ were adopted, without the knowledge, or 
against the advice, of Alanc ; and the obstinate refusal of the 
senate to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of five 
hundred Goths betrayed a suspicious and distrustful temper, 
which, in their situation, was neither generous nor prudent. 
The resentment of the Gothic kmg was exasperated by the 
malicious arts of Jovius, who had been raised to the rank of 
patrician, and who afterwards excused his double perfidy by 
declaring, without a blush, that he had only seemed to abandon 
the service of Honorius, more effectually to ruin the cause of the 
usurper. In a large plain near Rimini, and in the presence 
of an innumerable multitude of Romans and Barbarians, the 
wretched Attalus was publicly despoiled of the diadem, and 
purple ; and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric, as the 

w Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1 i c 2. 

n [So Sozomen ; hS. the text of Zosimu« gives ‘ * 6 divisions amounting; 1040,000, 
a number accepted by Mr. Hodgkin, u 788. J 
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pledge of peace and friendship, to the son of Theodosius. 9 ® The 
officers who returned to their duty were reinstated in their 
employments, and even the merit of a tardy repentance was 
graciously allowed ; but the degraded emperor of the Romans, 
desirous of life and insensible of disgface, implored the per- 
mission of following the Gothic camp in the train of a haughty 
and capricious Barbarian. 100 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle tOfUrdtiac* 
the conclusion of the peace; and Alarie advanced within three SaoMtar.** 
miles of Ravenna, to press the irresolution^of the Imperial 
ministers, whose insolence soon returned with the return of*** 
fortune. His indignation was kindled by the report that a 
rival chieftain, that Sarus, the personal enemy of Adolphus and 
the hereditary foe of the house of Balti, had been received hitif" 
the palace. At the head of three hundred followers, that fear- 
less Barbarian immediately sallied from the gates of Ravenna; 
surprised, and cut in pieces, a considerable body of Goths; re- 
entered the city in triumph ; and was permitted to insult his 
adversary by the voice of a herald, who publicly declared that 
the guilt of Alarie had for ever excluded him from the friend- 
ship and alliance of the eatperor. 101 The crime and folly of the 
dburt of Ravenna was expiated a third time by the calamities of 
Rome. The king of the Goths, who no longer dissembled his 
appetite for plunder and revenge, appeared an arms under the 
walls of die capital ; and the trembling senate, without any 
hopes of relief, prepared, by a desperate resi lance, to delay the 
ruin of their country. But they were unable to guard against 
the secret conspiracy of their slaves and domestics ; w ho, either 
fropi birth or interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy* 

At the hour of midnight, the Saiarmn gate w as silently opened, 
and the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous sound of 
the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three years 
after the foundation of Rome, the Imperial city, which had 
subdued and civilized so considerable a part of mankind, was 

••See the cause and circumstances of the fall of Attalus m Zosimus. I. vi. 
p. 380 383 £ta] ; Sosoraen, I. ix. c. 8 ; Thilostorg 1 xu e. 3 The two acts o( 
indemnity in the Theodosian Code, 1 ix. tit xxxmu leg 11, 12. which wen* pub- 
lished the lath of February and the 8th of August; a r> 410, evidently relate to this 
usui per. 

In hoc, Alaricus, imperatore facto, mfecto, refecto. ac defeeto Mtmum 

risk, et iudum spectavit imperii. Orostus, 1 vu. c, 42, p. 582 

m Zosimus, L vi. p. 384 [13] ; Soromen, 1 . ix. c. 9; Philostorgms. 1 . xii. c. 3. 

In this place the text of Zosimus is mutilated, and we have lost the remainder of 
hi« sixth and last book, which ended with the sack of Rome, Credulous and 
partial as be is, we must take our leave of that historian with some regret. 

VOL. III. 21 
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delivered to the licentious fuiy of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia . 102 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into 
S a vanquished city, discovered, however, some regard for the laws 
of humanity and religioL He encouraged his troops boldly to 
seize the rewards of valour, and to enrich themselves with the 
spoils of a wealthy and effeminate people ; but he exhorted them 
at the same time to spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, 
and to respect the churches of the apostles St. Peter and St, 
Paul, as holy anchunviolable sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of 
a nocturnal tumult, several of the Christian Goths displayed the 
fervour of a recent conversion ; and some instances of their 
uncommon piety and moderation are related, and perhaps 
"adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers 103 While the 
Barbarians roamed through the city m quest of prey, the humble 
dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the 
service of the altar, was forced open by one of the powerful 
Goths. He immediately demanded, though in civil language, 
all the gold and silvei in her possession ; and was astonished at 
the readiness with which she conducted him to a splendid hoard 
of massy plate, of the richest materials and the most curious 
workmanship. The Barbarian viewed with wonder and delight 
this valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious 
admonition, addressed to him in the following words: " These,** 
said she, “ are the consecrated vessels belonging to St/ Peter ; If 
you presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed will remain on 
your conscience. For my part, I dare not keep what I am unable 
to defend.'* The Gothic captain, struck with reverential aWe, 
dispatched a messenger to inform the king of the treasure which 

102 Adest Alaricus, trepidam Romam obsidet, turbat, irrumpit. Orosius, L vfi. 
c. 39, p. 573- He dispatches this great event in seven words , but be employs 
whole pages in celebrating the devotion of the Goths I have extracted from an 
improbable story of Procopius the circumstances which had an air of probability* 
Procop. de Bell Vandal 1 i c a. He supposes that the city was surprised while 
the senators slept in the afternoon; but jerom, with more authority and more 
reason, affirms that it was in the night, nocte Moab capta est ; nocte ceeidit mums 
eras. tom. i. p. iai, ad Pnncipiam (ep. i6j. [The date, Aug. 34, is derived from 
Theophanes (a.m. 5903; Cedrenus gives* Aug. 26) Mr, Hodgkin, laying gfress 
on the word trrumptt m Orosius, rejects the suggestion of treachery, i- 794. J 

109 Orosius (1. vu c. 39, p. 57^-576} applauds the piety of the Christian Goths, 
without seeming to perceive that the greatest part of them were Arian heretics. 
Jom Andes (c 30, p 653) and Isidore of Seville (Chron. p, 714, edit. Grot.), who 
were both attached to the Gothic cause, have repealed and embellished these 
edifying tales. According to Isidore, A lane himself was heard to say that be waged 
war with the Romans and not with ihe Apostles. Such was trie style of the 
seventh century ; tw^ hundred years before, the fame and merit had been ascribed 
not to the apostles, but to Christ. 
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he had discovered ; and received a peremptory order from Alaric 
that all the consecrated plate and ornaments should be trans- 
ported, without damage or delay, to the church of* the apostle. 
From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal hill to the distant 
quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of froths, march- 
ing in order of battle through the principal streets, protected, 
with glittering arms, the long train of their devout companions, 
who bore aloft, on their heads, the sacred vessels of gold and 
silver^ and the martial shouts of the Barbarians were mingled 
with the sound of religious psalmody. From^all the adjacent 
houses, a crowd of Christians hastened to join this edifying pro- 
cession ; and a multitude of fugitives, without distinction of age, 
or rank, or even of sect, had the good fortune to escape to the 
secure and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. The learned* 
work, concerning the City of God, was professedly composed by 
St. Augustin, to justify the ways of Providence in the destruction 
oftfyp Roman greatness. He celebrates with peculiar satisfaction 
this memorable triumph of Christ ; and insults his adversaries by 
challenging them to produce some similar example of a town 
taken by storm in which the fabulous gods of antiquity had been 
able to protect either themselves or their deluded votaries . 104 

* In the sack of Rome, Some rare and extraordinary examples of JJJnj* 
Barbarian virtue have been deservedly applauded. But the holy 
precincts of the Vatican and the apostolic churches could receive 
a very small proportion of the Roman people : many thousand 
warriors, more especially of the Huns, who served under the 
standard of Alarie, were strangers to the name, or at least to 
the faith, of Christ ; and we may suspect, without any breach of 
charity or candour, that m the hour of savage licence, when 
every passion was inflamed and every restraint was removed, the 
precepts of the gospel seldom influenced the behaviour of the 
Gothic Christians. The writers, the best disposed to exaggerate 
their clemency, have freely confessed that a cruel slaughter was 
made of the Romans ; 105 and that the streets of the city were 

m See Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, 1 . c. i-6. He particularly appeals to the 
example of Troy, Syracuse and Tarentum. 

m Jerom (tom. i. p. tax, ad Principiam [ep. »6J) has applied to the sack of 
Rome all the strong expressions of Virgil : 

Quis ciadem illius noctis, quis funera fando, 

^ ^ Explicet, &c. 

Procopius \l. i. c a) positively affirms that great numbers were slain by the Goths. 
Augustin (de Ctv. Dei, I. i. c, ta, 13) offers Christian comfort for the death of 
ttiose whose bodies {multa corpora) had remained (tn tart/d strage) un buried. 
Baronins, from the different writings of the Fathers, has tbroVn some light on the 
sack of Rome, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 410, No, 16-44. 
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filled with dead bodies, which remained without burial during 
the general consternation. The despair of the citizens was 
sometimes converted into fury ; and, whenever the Barbarians 
were provoked by opposition, they extended the promiscuous 
massacre to t,he feeble/ the innocent, and the helpless. The 
private revenge of forty thousand slaves was exercised without 
pity or remorse ; and the ignominious lashes, which they had 
formerly received, were washed away in the blood of the guilty, 
or obnoxious, families. The matrons and virgins of Rom^were 
exposed to injuries more dreadful in the apprehension of chastity 
than death itself ; and the ecclesiastical historian has selected 
an example of female virtue, for the admiration of future ages. 1 *** 
A Roman lady of singular beauty and orthodox faith had excited 
impatient desires of a young Goth, who, according to the 
sagacious remark of Sozomen, was attached to the Arian heresy. 
Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, he drew his sword, and, 
with the anger of a lover, slightly wounded her neck. # The 
bleeding heroine still continued* to brave his resentment and to 
repel his love, till the ravisher desisted from his unavailing 
efforts, respectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the 
Vatican, and gave six pieces of gold to the guards of the church, 
on condition that they should restore h£r inviolate to the arms 
of her husband. Such instances of courage and generosity were 
not extremely common. The brutal soldiers satisfied their 
sensual appetites, without consulting ‘either the incllnatkm or 
the duties of their female captives ; and a nice question of 
casuistry was seriously agitated, Whether those tender victims 
who had inflexibly refused their consent to the violation which 
they sustained had lost, by their misfortune, the glorious CVOWH 
of virginity . 107 There were other losses indeed of a more sub* 

106 Sozomen, 1 ix c io Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, I l c. 17) intimates that 
some virgms or matrons actually killed themselves to escape violation ; and, though 
he admires their spirit, he is obliged by his theology to condemn their rash presump- 
tion. Perhaps the good bishop of Hippo was too easy m the belief, as well as too 
rigid in the censure, of this act of female heroism. The twenty maidens (if they 
ever existed) who threw themselves into the Elbe, when Magdeburg was taken 
by storm, have been multiplied to the number of twelve hundred. See Harte's 
History of Gustavus Adolphus, vol. 1 p 308 

107 See August, de Civitat 1 1. c. 16, 18. He treats the subject with re* 
markable accuracy ; and, after admitting that there cannot be any crime where 
there is no consent, he adds, Sed quia non solum quod ad dolorem, verum ctiam 
quod ad libidmem, pertmet in corpore alieno perpetiari potest; quicqukl life 
factum fuerit, etsi, retentam constantissimo ammo pudicmam non excuiit, pudorem 
tamen incutit, necredatur factum cum mentis etiam vol untate, quod fieri fortasse 
sine carnis aliquA. volifptate non potuit. In c. 18 he makes some curious distinc- 
tions between moral and physical virginity. 
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stantial kind and more general concern. It cannot be presumed 
that all the Barbarians were at all times capable of perpetrating 
such amorous outrages ; and the want of youth or beauty or 
chastity protected the greatest part of Jthe Roman women froitn 
the danger of a rape. But avarice is an insatiate* and universal 
passion ; since the enjoyment of almost every object that can 
afford pleasure to the different tastes and tempers of mankind 
may be procured by the possession of wealth. In the pillage of 
Romfc, a just preference was given to gold and jewels, which 
contain the greatest value in the smallest compass and weight ; 
but, after these portable riches had been removed by the more 
diligent robbers, the palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of 
their splendid and costly furniture. The sideboards of massy 
plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk and purple, 
irregularly piled in the waggons that always followed the march 
of a Gothic army. The most exquisite works of art were roughly 
handled or wantonly destroyed : many a statue was melted for 
the sake of the precious materials ; and many a vase, in the 
division of the spoil, was shivered into fragments by the stroke 
of a battle-axe. The acquisition or riches served only to stimulate 
the avarice^of the rapacious Barbarians, who proceeded by 
threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force from their prisoners 
the confession of hidden treasure . 108 Visible splendour and 
expense were alleged as the proof of a plentiful fortune ; the 
appearance of poverty was imputed to a parsimonious disposition ; 
and the obstinacy of some misers, who endured the most cruel 
torments before they would discover the secret object of their 
affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who expired 
under the lash for refusing to reveal their imaginary treasures. 
Tlie edifices of Rome, though the damage has been much 
exaggerated, received some injury from the violence of the 
Goths. At their entrance through the Salarian gate, they fired 
the adjacent houses, to guide their march and to distract the 
attention of the citizens ; the flames, which encountered no 
obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many private 
and public buildings ; and the* ruins of the palace of Sallust 10d 

im Marcella, a Roman lady, equally respectable for her rank, her age, and her 
piety, was thrown on the ground, and cruelly beaten and whipped, caesam fuslibus 
nagellisque, See, Jerom, tom. i. p. xax, ad Prmcipiam [ep. 16]. See Augustin, 
de Civ. t)ei, L i. c. xa The modem Sacco di Roma, p ao8, gives an idea of the 
various methods of torturing prisoners for gold. 

10g The historian Sallust, who usefully practised the tgees which he has so 
eloquently censured, employed the plunder of Numidia to adorn his palace and 
gardens on the Quirmal hill. The spot where the house stood is now marked by 
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remained in the age of Justinian, a stately monument of the 
Gothic conflagration . 110 Yet a contemporary historian has ob- 
served that fire could scarcely consume the enormous beams of 
sdlid brass, and that the strength of man was insufficient ^to 
subvert the foundations of ancient structures. Some truth may 
possibly be concealed in his devout assertion that the wrath of 
Heaven supplied the imperfections of hostile rage, and that the 
proud Forum of Rome, decorated with the statues of so many 
gods and heroes, was levelled in the dust by the stroke of 
lightning . 111 * 

OftijttrMaad Whatever might be the numbers, of equestrian or plebeian 
rank, who perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently 
affirmed that only one'senator lost his life by the sword of the 
enrtny . 112 But it was not easy to compute the multitudes, who* 
from an honourable station and a prosperous fortune, were 
suddenly reduced to the miserable condition of captives and 
exiles. As the Barbarians had more occasion for money tlwys for 
slaves, they fixed at a moderate price the redemption of their 
indigent prisoners ; and the ransom was often paid by the 
benevolence of their friends or the charity of strangers . 118 The 
captives, who were regularly sold, either in open market or by 
private contract, would have legally* regained their native 
freedom, which it was impossible for a citizen to lose or to 
• 

the church of St Susanna, separated only by a street from the baths of Diocletian, 
and not far distant from the Salanan gate See Nardini, Roma Antic*!, p. 19a, 
193, and the great Plan of Modem Rome, by Nolli. 

u0 The expressions of Procopius are distinct and moderate (de BclL Vandal 
Lie. 2). The Chronicle of Marcellinus speaks too strongly, partem urbis Romeo 
cremavit ; and the words of Philostorgms (** <?**.*(<»* 6 * rVj* h *iL 

c. 3) convey a false and exaggerated idea. Bargseus has composed a partfcfflUr 
dissertation (see tom. iv. Antiquit. Rom. Graev.) to prove that the edifices of Rottiq 
were not subverted by the Goths and Vandals. [On the forbearance of the Goths 
to Rome, see Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, i. p. 158 sqq. (Eng. tr.).] 

111 Orosius, L 11. c. 19, p. 143. He speaks as if he disapproved all statues; vet 
Deum vel bominem mcntiuntur. They consisted of the kings of Alba and Rome 
from iBneas, the Romans, ill ustnous either in arms or arts, and the deified Caesars. 
The expression which he uses of Forum is somewhat ambiguous, since there existed 

Jive principal Fora , but, as they were all contiguous and adjacent, in the plain 
which is surrounded by the Capitoline, t the Quinnal, the Esq mime, ana the 
Palatine hills, they might fairly be considered as one . See the Roma Antiqua Of 
Donatus, p. 162*201, and the Roipa Arnica of Nardini, p, 212*273. The former is 
more useful for the ancient descriptions, the latter for the actual topography. 

112 Orosius (l ii. c. 19, p 142) compares the cruelty of the Gauls and the 
clemency of the Goths. Ibi vix quemquam inventum senatorem, qut vel ahscas 
evasent ; hie vix quemquam requin, qm forte ut latens perient. But there i* an 
air of rhetoric, ana perhaps of falsehood, in this antithesis ; and Socrates (l m 
c. xo) affirms, perhaps by an opposite exaggeration, that many senators were put to 
death with various ana exquisite tortures. 

m Mtilti . . . Christiani in captivitatem ducti sunt, Augustin, de Civ* Dei, t i. 
c. 14 ; and the Christians experienced no peculiar hardships. 
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alienate . 114 But, as it was soon discovered that the vindication 
of their liberty would endanger their lives, and that the Goths, 
unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked to murder, 
their useless prisoners, the civil jurisprudence had been already 
qualified by a wise regulation that th^r should J>e obliged to 
serve the moderate term of five years, till they had discharged 
by their labour the price of their redemption . 116 The nations 
who invaded the Roman empire had driven before them, into 
Italy,«rwhole troops of hungry and affrighted provincials, less 
apprehensive of servitude than of famine. The calamities of 
Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, 
the most secure, the most distant places of refuge. While the 
Gothic cavalry spread terror and desolation along the sea-coast 
of Campania and Tuscany, the little Island of Igilium, separated 
by a narrow channel from the Argentarian promontory, repulsed, 
or eluded, their hostile attempts; and, at so small a distance 
from Rome, great numbers of citizens were securely concealed 
in tfie thick woods of that sequestered spot . 114 The ample 
patrimonies, which many senatonan families possessed in Africa, 
invited them, if they had time and prudence, to escape from the 
ruin of their country, to embrace the shelter of that hospitable 
province. The most illifstnous of these fugitives was the noble 
and pious Proba , 117 the widow of the prefect Petronius. After 
114 See Heineccius, Antiqujtat Juris Roman, tom. i. p y6. 

m Appendix Cod. Theodos. • xvi. in Sirmond. Opera, tom. l p 735. This 
edict was published the nth December, a d. 408, and is more reasonable than 
properly belonged to the ministers of Honorius. 

lw Eminus Igilu silvosa cacumina miror ; 

Quem fraudare nefas laudis honore suae- 
Haec propnos nuper tutata est insula salt us ; 

Sive loci ingeivo scu Domini g~nio. 

Gurgite cum modico victncibus obstitit arnus 
Tanquam longmquo dissociata man. 

Haec mult os lacerft suscepit ab urbe fugatos. 

Hie fessis posito cert a timore salus. 

Plurima terreno populaverat sequora bello. 

Contra naturam classe timendus eques 
Unurn, mira tides, vano discrimme portum! 

Tam prope Romanis, tam procul esse Getis. 

m Rutilius, in Itmerar !. l 325. 

The island is now called Gigjio. See Cluver. I tal. Auttq. b ii. p. 502- 

I1T As the adventures of Proba and her family .fire connected with the life of St* 
Augustin, they are diligently illustrated by Tillemont, M£m. Eccl<£s. tom. xiil p. 
620-635. Some time after their arrival in Africa, Demetrias took the veil, and 
n»de a vow of virginity ; an event which was considered as of the highest impor- 
tance to Rome and to the world. All the Saints wrote congratulates letters to 
he ; that of Jerom is still extant (tom. i. p, 62-73, ad Demetnad, de servamiS- 
Virginitat. ) and contains a mixture of absurd reasoning, spirited declamation, and 
curious facts, some of which relate to the siege and sack of Rome [ep. 130 ; Migne, 
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the death of her husband, the most powerful subject of Eome, 
she had remained at the head of the Anidan family, and 
successively supplied, from her private fortune, the expense of 
the consulships of her three sons. When the city was besieged 
and taken by the Gbths, Proba supported, with Christian 
resignation, the loss of immense riches ; embarked in a small 
vessel, from whence she beheld, at sea, the dames of her 
burning palace ; and fled with her daughter Laeta, and her grand- 
daughter, the celebrated virgin Demetrias, to the coast of Africa. 
The benevolent profusion with which the matron distributed the 
fruits, or the price, of her estates contributed to alleviate the 
misfortunes of exile and captivity. But even the family of 
Proba herself was nottexempt from the rapacious oppression of 
^wOfcUit Heraclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial prostitution, 
the noblest maidens of Rome to the lust or avarice of the Syrian 
merchants. The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the 
provinces, along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem ; and the village of Bethlem, the solitary 
residence of St. Jerom and his female converts, was crowded 
with illustrious beggars of either sex and every age, who excited 
the public compassion by the remembrance of their past 
fortune. 118 This awful catastrophe 6i Rome filled the astonished 
empire with grief and terror. So interesting a contrast of 
greatness and ruin .disposed the fond credulity of the people to 
deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of thfc queen of 
cities. The clergy, who applied to recent events the lofty 
metaphors of Oriental prophecy, were sometimes tempted to 
confound the destruction of the capital and the dissolution of 
the globe. 

auk of Homo There exists in human nature a strong propensity to depreciate 

a? sSl xT* - the advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the present times* 
Yet, when the first emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate 
was made of the real damage, the more learned and judicious 
contemporaries were forced to confess that infant Rome had 
formerly received more essential injury from the Gauls than she 
had now sustained from the Goths in her declining age, 11 * The 
experience of eleven centuries has enabled posterity to produce 

Sec the pathetic complaint of Jerom (tom. v. p. foo), in his preface to the 
second book of his Commentaries on the prophet Ezekiel 

Orosms, though with some theological partiality, states this comparison, L A 
c. 19. p. 14a, L vil c. 39, p. 575. But in the history of the taking of Rome by tie 
Gauls everything is uncertain, and perhaps fabulous. See Beaufort stir TlnoeitL 
tude, &c. , de l'HistoiA Romame, p. 356 , and Melot, in the M&n. de l'Acadtarie 
des Inscript, tom. xv. p. i-ai. 
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a much more singular parallel ; and to affirm with confidence 
that the ravages of the Barbarians, whom Alaric had led from 
the banks of the Danube, were less destructive than the 
hostilities exercised by the troops of Chyles the Fifth, a Catholic 
prince, who styled himself Emperor of the Romans J 20 The Goths 
evacuated the city at the end of six days, but Rome remained 
above nine months in the possession of the Imperialists ; and 
every hour was stained by some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and 
rapine* The authority of Alaric preserved some order and 
moderation among the ferocious multitude, which acknowledged 
him for their leader and king ; but the constable of Bourbon 
had gloriously fallen in the att&ck of the walls ; and the death 
of the general removed every restraint of discipline from an 
army which consisted of three independent nations, the ItalHlnfJ® 
the Spaniards, and the Germans. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the manners of Italy exhibited a remarkable 
scene of the depravity of mankind. They united the sanguinary 
crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of society, with the 
polished vices that spring from the abuse of art and luxury ; and 
the loose adventurers, who had violated every prejudice of 
patriotism and superstition* to assault the palace ot the Roman 
fftmtiff, must deserve to ^>e considered as the most profligate of 
the Italian*. At the same sera, the Spaniards were the terror 
both of the Old and New World ; but Iheir high-spirited 
valour w disgraced by ‘gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and 
unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable m the pursuit of fame and 
riches, they had improved, by repeated practice, the most 
exquisite and effectual methods of torturing their prisoners ; 
many of the Castilians, w'ho pillaged Rome, were familiars of 
the holy inquisition ; and some volunteers, perhaps, were lately 
returned from the conquest of Mexico. The Germans were less 
corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than the Spaniards ; and the 
rustic, or even savage, aspect of those Tramontane warriors often 
disguised & simple and merciful disposition. But they had 
imbibed, in the first fervour of the reformation, the spirit, as well 

• 

The reader who wishes to inform himself of the circumstances of this famous 
event may peruse an admirable narrative in Dr Robertson's History of Charles V. 
vol. ii p. 283; or consult the Annali d’ Italia of the learned Mura ton, tom. xiv. 
p. 030*844. octavo edition. If he is desirous of examining the originals, he may 
«|Vc recourse to the eighteenth book of the great t but unfinished history of 
Guicciardini. But the account which most truly deserves the name of authentic 
and original is a little book, m titled, it Sacco di Roma, composed, within less than 
a month after the assault of the city, by the brother of the historian Guicciardini, 
who appears to have been an able magistrate and a dispassionate writer. 
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as the principles, of Luther. It was their favourite amusement 
to insult or destroy the consecrated objects of Cathoiie super- 
stition ; they indulged, without pity or remorse, a devout hatred 
against the clergy of every denomination and degree, who form 
so considerable a part ot the inhabitants of modem Rome ; and 
their fanatic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of Anti- 
christ, to purify, with blcxxi and fire, the abominations of the 
spiritual Babylon . 121 

Aiarfe The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated RoCne on 
SSST uid the sixth day , 122 rt'.ight be the result of prudence, but it was not 
jSgir^ surely the effect of fear . 128 At the head of an army, encumbered 
Aogwt& with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader advanced 
along the Appian wiy into the southern provinces of Italy, 
‘"“rfetferoying whatever dared to oppose his passage, and contenting 
himself with the plunder of the unresisting country. The fate 
of Capua, the proud and luxurious metropolis of Campania, and 
which was respected, even in its decay, as the eighth city ojf the 
empire , 124 is buried in obhviorf; whilst the adjacent town of 
Nola 126 has been illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity of 
Pauhnus, 12 ® who was successively a consul, a monk, and a bishop. 
At the age of forty, he renounced tho enjoyment of wealth and 
honour, of society and literature, t9*errfbrace a life of solitude 
and penance ; and the loud applause of the clergy encouraged 
him to despise the reproaches of his worldly friends, who as- 
cribed this desperate act to some disorder of the mind br body . 1 * 7 

c 

m The funous spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusiasm, has been 
forcibly attacked (Bossuet, Hist, des Variations des Eg Uses Protestantes, litre t 

f 20-36), and feebly defended {Seckendorf, Comment, de Lutheranismo, especially 
l No. 78, p 120, and 1 111 No 122, p. 556). 

Marcellmus in Chron. Orosius ( 1 . vn. c. 39, p. 575) asserts that be left Rome 
on the third day ; but this difference is easily reconciled by the successive motion* 
of great bodies of troops. 

w* Socrates ( 1 . vn c. xo) pretends, without any colour of truth or reason, that 
Alaric fled on the report that the armies of the Eastern empire were in full march 
to attack him. 

»*Ausomus de Clans Urbibus. p 233, edit Toll. The luxury of Capua had 
formerly surpassed that of Sybans itself. See Athcnaeus, Derpnosophist. 1 xii. p. 
538, edit Casaubon. 

185 Forty-eight years before the foundation of Rome (about 800 before the 
Christian sera), the Tuscans buil^ Capua and Nola. at the distance of twenty-three 
miles from each other , but the latter of the two cities never emerged from a state 
of mediocrity. 

«*Ttllemont (M6m. Ecctes. tom. xiv. p. 1146) has compiled, with his usual 
diligence, all that relates to the hie and writings of Paulinus, whose retreat Is 
celebrated by his own pen, and by the praises ol St. Ambrose, St. Jerora, 8t 
Augustin. Sulptcius %verus, Ac., his Christian friends and contemporaries. 

See the affectionate letters of Ausonius (epist. xix.xxv. p, 650*698, edit Toll) 
to his colleague, his friend, and his disciple Phulmus. The religion of Antonios is 
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An early and passionate attachment determined Him to fix his 
humble dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, near the 
mir&etxlous tomb of St. Felix, which the public devotion had 
already surrounded with five large and populous churches. 
The remains of his fortune, and of 4iis understanding, were 
dedicated to the service of the glorious martyr ; whose praise, on 
the day of his festival, Pauiinus never failed to celebrate by a 
solemn hymn ; and in whose name he erected a sixth church, 
of superior elegance and beauty, which wa^ decorated with many 
curious pictures, from the history of the Oljj} and New Testa- 
ment. Such assiduous zeal secured the favour of the saint, 128 or 
at least of the people ; and, after fifteen years’ retirement, the 
Roman consul was compelled to accept the bishopric of Nola, a 
few months before the city was invested by the Goths. 
the siege, some religious persons were satisfied that they had 
seen, either in dreams or visions, the divine form of their tutelar 
patron ; yet it soon appeared by the event that Felix wanted 
po^fer, or inclination, to preserve the flock of which he had 
formerly been the shepherd. Nola was not saved from the 
general devastation ; 129 and the captive bishop was protected 
only by the general opinion of his innocence and poverty. 
Above four years elapsed tiOm the successful invasion of Italy by 
the arms of A^nc to the vtfluntary retreat of the Goths under 
the conduct of his successor Adolphus ; and, during the whole 
,time 9 they reigned without control over a country "which, in the 
opinion of the ancients, had united all the \ arious excellencies 
of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy had 
attained in the auspicious age of the Antonmes, had gradually 
declined with the decline of the empire. The fruits of a long 
peace perished under the rude grasp of the Barbarians ; and 
they themselves "were incapable of tasting the more elegant 
refinements of luxury which had been prepared for the use of 
the soft and polished Italians. F^ich soldier, however, claimed 
an ample portion of the substantial plenty, the com and cattle, 
oil and wine, that was daily collected and consumed in the 
Gothic camp ; and the principal warriors insulted the villas and 

still a problem (see M 4 m. de l’Acadlime des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 123-138). 
I believe that it was such in his own time, and, consequently, that in his heart be 
was a Pagan, [Cp. Appendix 1.] 

m The bumble Pauiinus once presumed to say that be believed St. Felix did 
love him ; at least, as a master loves his little dog. 

139 See Jornandes. de Reb. Get, c, 30, p. 653. Philostorgius, l xii. c. 3. 
Augustin, de Civ. Dei, L L c. ia Baron ms, Annal. Ec&ies. a.d. 410, No. 45, 
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as the principles, of Luther. It was their favourite amusement 
to insult or destroy the consecrated objects of Catholic super* 
stition ; they indulged, without pity or remorse, a devout hatred 
against the clergy of every denomination and degree, who form 
so considerable a part of the inhabitants of modem Rome ; and 
their fanatic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of Anti- 
christ, to purify, with blood and fire, the abominations of the 
spiritual Babylon . 121 

Aiartc The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Roftie on 
the sixth day , 122 rt.ight be the result of prudence, but it was not 
surely the effect of fear . 128 At the head of an army, encumbered 
Aagmth with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader advanced 
along the Appian w*y into the southern provinces of Italy, 
"'"freftroying whatever dared to oppose his passage, and contenting 
himself with the plunder of the unresisting country. The fate 
of Capua, the proud and luxurious metropolis of Campania, and 
which was respected, even in its decay, as the eighth city of the 
empire , 134 is buried in oblivioif ; whilst the adjacent town of 
Nola 125 has been illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity of 
Paulinus , 126 who was successively a consul, a monk, and a bishop. 
At the age of forty, he renounced th^ enjoyment of wealth and 
honour, of society and literature, tp enfbrace a life of solitude 
and penance ; and the loud applause of the clergy encouraged 
him to despise the reproaches of his worldly friends, who as- 
cribed this desperate act to some disorder of the mind hr body . 1 * 7 
• 

1X1 The furious spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusiasm, has been 
forcibly attacked (Bossuet, Hist, des Variations des Eghses Protestantes, Iivre i* 

r 20-36), and feebly defended (Seckendorf, Comment, die Lutheranismo, especially 
L No. 78, p. 120, and 1 . m. No. 12a, p 556) 

m Marcellinus m Chron. Orosius ( 1 . vn c 39, p. 575) asserts that be left Rome 
on the third, day ; but this difference is easily reconciled by the successive motion* 1 
of great bodies of troops 

Socrates (1 vn. c. 10) pretends, without any colour of truth or reaeon, that 
Alaric fled on the report that the armies of the Eastern empire were in full march 
to attack him. 

194 Ausonms de Clans Urbibus, p 233, edit. Toll. The luxury of Capua had 
formerly surpassed that of Sybans itself. See Atbenaeus, Deipnosophist. £ xii p. 
528, edit Casaubon. 

Forty-eight years before the foundation of Rome (about 800 before the 
Christian aera), the Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the distance of twemy-tbiVe 
miles from each other , but the latter of the two cities never emerged from a state 
of mediocnty. 

3 ® Tillemont (M^m. Eccies. tom xtv. p. 1-146) has compiled, with bis usual 
diligence, ail that relates to the life and wntmgs of Paulinus, whose retreai is 
celebrated by his own pen, and by the praises of St. Ambrose, St. Jeroxn, St. 
Augustin, Sulpicius %verus, See., his Christian friends and contemporaries. 

See the affectionate letters of Ausomus (epist. xtx.xxv. p. 650-698, edit. TolL) 
to his colleague, bis fnend, and his disciple Paulinus. The religion of Ausonms is 
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An early and passionate attachment determined Him to fix his 
humble dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, near the 
miraculous tomb of St. Felix, which the public devotion had 
already surrounded with five large and populous churches. 

The remains of his fortune, and of $iis understanding, were 
dedicated to the service of the glorious martyr ; whose praise, on 
the day of his festival, Paulinus never failed to celebrate by a 
solemn hymn ; and in whose name he erected a sixth church, 
of superior elegance and beauty, which was decorated with many 
curious pictures, from the history of the Oy anu New Testa- 
ment. Such assiduous zeal secured the favour of the saint , 128 or 
at least of the people ; and, after fifteen years’ retirement, the 
Roman consul was compelled to accept the bishopric of Nola, a 
few months before the city was invested by the Goths. Diypq#, 
the siege, some religious persons were satisfied that they had 
seen, either in dreams or visions, the divine form of their tutelar 
patron ; yet it soon appeared by the event that Felix wanted 
poiffer, or inclination, to preserve the flock of which he had 
formerly been the shepherd. Nola was not saved from the 
general devastation ; 129 and the captive bishop was protected 
only by the general opinion of his innocence and poverty. 

Above four years elapsed the successful invasion of Italy by 
the arms of Alaric to the vrfiuntary retreat of the Goths under 
the conduct of his successor Adolphus ; and, during the whole 
time, they reigned without control over a country which, in the ****** 
opinion of the ancients, had united all the various excellencies 
of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy had 
attained in the auspicious age of the Antonines, had gradually 
declined with the decline of the empire. The fruits of a long 
peace perished under the rude grasp of the Barbarians ; and 
they themselves were incapable of tasting the more elegant * 
refinements of luxury which had been prepared for the use of 
the soft and polished Italians. Each soldier, however, claimed 
ail ample portion of the substantia] plenty, the com and cattle, 
oil and wine, that was daily collected and consumed in the 
Gothic camp ; and the principal warriors insulted the villas and 

slill a problem (see Mrfm. de r Academic des Ascriptions, tom. xv. p. 123-138). 

I believe that it was such in his own time, and, consequently, that in his heart he 
was a Pagan. [Cp. Appendix 1.] 

198 The humble Paulinus once presumed to say that he believed St Felix did 
lOve him ; m least, as a master loves his little dog. 

188 See J or nancies, de Reb. Get. c, 30, p. 653. Philostorgius, L xii. c. 3. 
Augustin.de Civ. Dei, L i. c. 10, Baronius, Annal. Ectles. ad. 410, No. 45, 

46. 
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gardens, onde inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, along the 
beauteous coast of Campania. Their trembling captives, the 
sons and daughters of Roman senators, presented in goblets of 
gold and gems large draughts of Falemian wine to the haughty 
victors; who stretched 'their huge limbs under the shade of 
plane-trees , 130 artificially disposed to exclude the scorching rays, 
and to admit the genial warmth, of the sun. These delights 
were enhanced by the memory of past hardships ; the compari- 
son of their native soil, the bleak and barren nills of Scttthia, 
and the frozen banks of the Elbe and Danube, added new charms 
to the felicity of the Italian climate . 181 

Whether fame or conquest or riches were the object of Alaric, 
ad. m he pursued that object with an indefatigable ardour, which 
^nqjd neither be quelled by adversity nor satiated by success. 
No sooner had he reached the extreme land of Italy than he 
was attacked by the neighbouring prospect of a fertile and 
peaceful island. Yet even the possession of Sicily he considered 
only as an intermediate step to the important expedition which 
he already meditated against the continent of Africa. The 
streights of Rhegium and Messina 182 are twelve miles in length, 
and in tfie narrowest passage about qne mile and a half broad ; 
and the fabulous monsters of the deep/ the rocks of Scylla and 
the whirlpool of Charybdis, could tehnfy none but the most timid 
and unskilful manners. Yet, as soon as the first division of the 
Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest arose, which sunk or 
scattered many of the transports ; their courage was daunted by 

i 

ia0 The platanus , or plane-tree, «asa favounte of the ancients, by whom it WHS 
propagated, for the sake of shade, from the East to Gaul. Pliny, Hist, Natur. xA 

4, 5- He mentions several of an enormous size; one in the Imperial villa at 
Velitrse, which Caligula called his nest, as the branches were capable of holdillg 
m a large table, the proper attendants, and the emperor himself, whom Pliny quaintly 
s tale s pars umbra* ; an expression which might with equal reason be applied 10 

lsi The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields : 

With gnrn delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue ; 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose. 

And quaff the pen dr At vintage as it grows. 

See Gray’s Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. 197. Instead of compiling tables 
of chronology and natural history 4 , why did not Mr. Gray apply the powers of bis 
genius to finish the philosophic poem of which he has left such an exquisite 
specimen ? 

m For the perfect description of the Streights of Messina, Scylla, Cbarybdift, 
&c. t see Cluvenus (ItaL Antiq. 1. iv p. 1293, and Sicilia Antiq. I. I p, 0076). 
who bad diligently studied the ancients and surveyed with a curious eye the actual 
face of the country. ■ 
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tW terror* of a new element; and the whole design *vas defeated 
by die premature death of Alaric, which fixed, after a short ill- 
nesL the fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious character 
of t|e Barbarians was displayed in the funeral of a hero, whose 
valour and fortune they celebrated witl* mournful applause. By 
the labour of a captive multitude they forcibly diverted the 
course of the Busentinus, a small river that washes the walls of cam**) 
Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils 
and trophies of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed ; the 
wat^ra were then restored to their natural channel, and the 
secret spot, where the remains of A lane ha& been deposited, 
was for ever concealed by the inhuman massacre of the prisoners 
who had been employed to execute the work ,<is 

Tpe personal animosities and hereditary feuds of the Barba - 
riai^ were suspended by the strong necessity of their 
andj the brave Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the deceased 
monarch, was unanimously elected to succeed to his throne. 
Thpcharacter and political system of the new king of the Goths 55 . m 
may be best understood from his own conversation with an illus- 
tricis citizen of Narbonne, who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerom, m the presence of the 
hisprian Orosius. u Ir^tJW full confidence of valour and victory 
1 #nce aspired” (said Adolphus) “to change the face of the 
unjverse; to obliterate the name of Rome ; to erect on its ruins 
th^ dominion of the Goths ; anti to acquire, like Augustus, the 
imtoortal fame of the founder of a new empire. By repeated 
experiments I was gradually convinced thet laws are essentially 
liecessary to maintain and regulate a well-constituted state, and 
mat the fierce untractable humour of the Goths was incapable 
if bearing the salutary yoke of laws and civil government. 

From that moment I proposed to myself a different object of « 
glory and ambition ; and it is now my sincere wish that the 
/gratitude of future ages should acknowledge the merit of a 
I stranger who employed the sword of the Goths, not to subvert, 
but to restore and maintain, the prosperity of the Roman 
empire.” 1 ** With these pacific views the successor of Alaric 
suspended the operations of ftar, and seriously negotiated with 
the Imperial court a treaty of friendship and alliance. It was 
the interest of the ministers of Honorius, who were now released 

m jomandes, de Reh. Get c, 30. p. 654. 

l84 Oro»ms, 1 . vil c. ^3, p. 584, 585. He was sent by St. Augustin, m the year 
415* horn Africa to Palestine, to visit St. jerom, and to consult with him on the 
subject of the Pelagian controversy. 
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from the obligation of their extravagant oath, to deliver 
from the intolerable weight of the Gothic powers ; 
readily accepted their service against the tyrants and I 
who infested the provinces beyond the Alps. Adolphe 
assuming the character $f a Roman general, directed his march 
from the extremity of Campania to the southern provinces of 
Gaul. His troops, either by force or agreement, immediately 
occupied the cities of Narbonne, Toulouse, and Bourdeauxj and 
though they were repulsed by Count Boniface from the wuls of 
Marseilles, they soon extended their quarters from the Medi- 
terranean to the Ocean. The oppressed provincials might ex- 
claim that the miserable remnant which the enemy had sp 
was cruelly ravished by their pretended allies ; yet some spec 
colours were not wanting to palliate, or justify, the violenc 
tt^Goths. The cities of Gaul which they attacked might perl| 
be considered as in a state of rebellion against the govemmen 
Hononus ; the articles of the treaty, or the secret instruct 
of the court, might sometimes, be alleged in favour of 4 
seeming usurpations of Adolphus; and the guilt of any ir 
unsuccessful act of hostility might always be imputed^ withji 
appearance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a 
host, impatient of peace or discipline*, The luxury of Italy i 
been less effectual to soften the temper than to relax the coir- 
age of the Goths ; and they had imbibed the vices, without ii*i- 
tating the arts and 'institutions, of civilised society. 19 ® , 
m g nuir rijur* The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and kis 

wttii rfecidW. attachment to the esuse of the republic was secured by the 
ascendant which a Roman princess had acquired over the heai^ 
and understanding of the Barbarian king. Placidia, 187 tfi« 
daughter of the great Theodosius and of Galia, his second wife! 
had received a royal education m the palace of Constantinople | [ 
but the eventful story of her life is connected with the revolu4 
tions which agitated the Western empire under the reign of her 
brother Hononus. When Rome was first invested by the arms 


Jomandes supposes, without much probability, that Adolphus visited and 
plundered Rome a second time (mote lo^ustarum erasit). Yet he agrees with 
Oiosius in supposing that a treaty of peace was concluded between the Gothic 
prince and Hononus. See Oros., L vn. c. 43, p, 584, 585, Jornandes, de Rest. 
Geticis. c. 31. p. 654. 655 

** The retreat of the Goths from Italy, and their first transactions in Gaul, are 
dark and doubtful. 1 have derived much assistance from Mascou (Hist, of the 
ancient Germans, L viu. c. 39, 3s. 36, 37), who has illustrated and conflicted the 
broken chronicles and fragments of the times. 

1X7 See an account o^Placidta in Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 7a ; and Tdlamoatt 
Hist, des Empereuis, tom. 1. p. 260, 386, &c. tom. vi. p. 34a 
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of Alarid, Placidia, who was then about twenty years of age, re- 
in the city ; and her ready consent to the death of her 
cowin Serena has a cruel and ungrateful appearance, which, 
according to the circumstances of the action, may be aggravated 
or excused by the consideration of her Render age . 138 The victo- 
rious Barbarians detained, either as a hostage or a*captive, 13ft the 
sister of Honorius; but, while she was exposed to the disgrace 
of fdlowing round Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, she ex- 
perienced, how' ever, a decent and respectful treatment. The 
authority of Jomandes, who praises the beauty of Flacidia, may 
perbaps be counterbalanced by the silence, th^f expressive silence, 
of ter flatterers; yet the splendour of her birth, the bloom of 
youth, the elegance of manners, and the dexterous insinuation 
wh ph she condescended to employ, made a deep impression on 
the mind of Adolphus ; and the Gothic king aspired to call Mfffe- 
sel the brother of the emperor. The ministers of Honoriuifre- 
jec ed with disdain the proposal of an alliance so injurious to 
etf iry sentiment of Roman pride, and repeatedly urged the 
reiitution of Placidia as an indispensable condition of the 
trmty of peace. But the daughter of Theodosius submitted, 
wthout reluctance, to the desires of the conqueror, a young and 
•vaiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but 
Wio excelled in the more attractive qualities of grace and beauty, 
llie marriage of Adolphus and Placidia 140 was consummated be- 
fore the#-Goths retired from Italy ; and the solemn, perhaps the 
anniversary, day of their nuptials was afterwards celebrated m 
the house of Ingenuus, one of the mos* illustrious citizens of 
Narbonne in Gaul. The bride, attired and adorned like a 
Roman empress, was placed on a throne of state ; and the king 
of the Goths, who assumed on this occasion the Homan habit, 
contented himself with a less honourable seat by her side. The % 
nuptial gift, w'hich according to the custom of his nation 141 was 

138 Zosim. L v. p. 350(38]. 

^Zosim. 1. vi. p. 383 fia]. Orosius (1. vn. c. 40. p. 576) and the Chronicles 
of Marcellinus and idattus seem to suppose that the Goths did not carry away 
Placidia until after the last siege of Rome. 

148 See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, and the account of their marriage, 
in Jomandes, de Reb. Gcticis, c. 31. p 654, 655 With regard to the place where 
the nuptials were stipulated or consummated c r celebrated, the Mss of Jomandes 
vary between two neighbouring cities, Forli and Imola (Forum Livn and Forum 
Cornell*}. It is fair and easy to reconcile the Gothic historian with Olympiodorus 
(»ee Mascou, 1. vm. c. 46}. but T illcmont grows peevish, and swears that it is not 
worth while to try to conciliate Jomandes with any good authors, f All the Mss. 
of Jordanes have /n/# t which the ed. Basil, corrects to LtviL Idattus and 
Olympiodorus place the marriage at Narbo.] « 

141 The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) restrained by subsequent laws the 
prodigality of conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband to make any gift or 
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offered to PUcidia, consisted of the rare and magnificent spill® 
of her country. Fifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, carotid 
a basin in each hand ; and one of these basins was filled h 
pieces of gold, the other with precious stones of an inestimable 
value. Attalus, so longjthe sport of fortune and of the Gothft, 
was appointed to lead the chorus of the Hymenaeal song J and 
the degraded emperor might aspire to the praise of a skilful 
musician. The Barbarians enjoyed the insolence of [heir 
triumph ; and the provincials rejoiced in this alliance, phich 
tempered by the mild influence of love and reason the vfree 
spirit of their GotWic lord 142 

n« Gothic The hundred basins of gold and gems, presented to Placjdia 

trwm * m at her nuptial feast, formed an inconsiderable portion of the 
Gothic treasures ; of which some extraordinary specimens ma}! be 
Selected from the history of the successors of Adolphus. Mtny 
curious and costly ornaments of pure gold, enriched with jeufels, 
were found in their palace of Narbonne when it was pillaged in 
the sixth century by the Franks : sixty cups or chalices ; fifteen 
patens , or plates, for the use of the communion; twenty boxesior 
cases, to hold the books of the gospel; this consecrated weaitn 148 
was distributed by the son of Clovis among the churches of »is 
dominions, and his pious liberality sef ms, to upbraid some former 
sacrilege of the Goths. They possessed, with more security frf 

conscience, the famous missortum , or great dish for the service *f 
the table, of massy* gold of the weight of five hundred poundi, 
and of far superior value from the precious stones, the exquisite 
workmanship, and thq tradition that it had been presented by 
Aetius the patrician to Torismond king of the Goths. One of 
the successors of Torismond purchased the aid of the French 
monarch by the promise of this magnificent gilt. When he 
was seated on the throne of Spam, he delivered it with rehict- 

settlement for the benefit of his wife during the first year of their marriage, and hts 
liberality could not exceed the tenth part of his property. The Lombards were 
somewhat more indulgent , they allowed the morginecap immediately after the 
wedding*mght ; and this famous gift, the reward of virginity, might equal the 
fourth part of the husband s subsi mce Some cautious maidens, indeed, were 
wise enough to stipulate beforehand a pre$pnt, which they were too sure Of HOI 
deserving. See Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, L xix. c. 25. Mura tort, diUe 
Antichita Italiane, tom. 1. Dissert^zionc xv. p. 243. 

m We owe the curious detail of this nuptial feast to the historian Olympiodorus, 
ap. Photium, p. 185, 188 fir. 24], 

See in the great collection of the historians of Fiance by Dom. Bouquet, 
tom. ii.. Gieg. Tuionens, 1 . in. c 10. p. 191 , Gesta Regum Ftanc, c, 23, p. 
557. The anonymous writer, with an ignorance wotthy of h»s times, supposes 
that these instruments q[ Christian worship had belonged to the temple of Sol omen. 
If he has any meaning, it must be that they were found in the sack of Rome. 
[Procopius, B. G. 1. 12, states that they were taken from Jerusalem by the Romans.] 
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attee to the ambassadors of Dagobert ; despoiled \hera on the 
ttNld ; stipulated, after a long negotiation, the inadequate ran- 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold ; and preserved the 
mmormm as the pride of the Gothic treasury. 144 When that 
treasury, after the conquest of Spaiif, was plundered by the 
Arabs, they* admired, and they have celebrated, ‘another object 
still more remarkable a table of considerable size, of one 
single piece of solid emerald, 145 encircled with three rows of fine 
pear]p, supported by three hundred and sixty-five feet of gems 
and. massy gold, and estimated at the price of five hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. 144 Some portion of the Gothic trea- 
sures might be the gift of friendship or the tribute of obedience ; 
but the far greater part had been the fruits of war and rapine, 
the spoils of the empire, and perhaps of Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the for ta* 
Goths some secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the2?m2J!^ 
factions of the palace, to heal the wounds of that afflicted coun- 01 
By a wise and humare regulation the eight provinces 
which had been the most deeply injured, Campania, Tuscany, 
Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania, 
obtained an indulgence of five years : the ordinary tribute was 
reduced to one-fifth, and ewen that fifth was destined to restore 
and support the useful institution of the public posts. By 
another law the lands which had been left without inhabitants 
or cultivation were granted, with some diminution of taxes, to 
the neighbours who should occupy, or the strangers who should 
solicit, them ; and the new possessors were secured against the 
future claims of the fugitive proprietors. About the same time 
a general amnesty was published m the name of Honorius, to 
abolish the guilt and memory of all the involuntary offences 


S4 * Consult the following original testimonies in tbe Historians of France, tom. 
ii. Fredegarii Scholastic! Chron. c 73, p 441 Fredegar Fragment m. p. 
463. Gesta Regis Dagobert c, 29, p. 587. Tbe accession of Sisenand to the 
throne of Spam happened a d. 631. The 200,000 pieces of gold were appropriated 
by Dagobert to the foundation of the church of St Denys 

M^The president Goguet (Origine des Loix, &c. tom. 11. p 239! is of opinion 
that the stupendous pieces of emerald, the statues and columns which antiquity 
has placed in Egypt, at Gades, at Constantinople, were in reality artificial com- 
positions Of coloured glass. The famous emeraU dish which is shown at Genoa 
» supposed to countenance the suspicion. 

MlEbnacifi, Hist. Saracen ica, 1 . 1. p. 85, Rodenc. Tolet Hist. Arab. c. 9. 
Cardonne, Hist. dei'Afriqueet de I'Espagne sous les Arabes, tom 1, p. 83. ft 
was called the Table of Solomon according to the custom of the Orientals, who 
atettbe to that prince every ancient work of knowledge or magnificence. 

His three laws are inserted in the Theodosian Code, 1 . xi. tit. xxvni. leg, 7. 
U xiit tit xi. teg. 12. L. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 14. The expressions of the last are 
vr*y remarkable, since they contain not only a pardon but an apology. 

vol. in. 22 
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which had Wen committed by his unhappy subjects during tie 
term of the public disorder and calamity. A decent apd 
respectful attention was paid to the restoration of the capital ; 
the citizens were encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had been 
destroyed or damaged by*hostile fire ; and extraordinary supples 
of com were imported from the coast of Africa. The crowds 
that so lately fled before the sword of the Barbarians were soon 
recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure ; and A 1 bin us, 
prefect of Rome, informed the court, with some anxietj. and 
surprise, that in a single day he had taken an account of. the 
arrival of fourteen thousand strangers. 14 * In less than seven 
years the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were almost obliterated, 
and the city appeared resume its former splendour and tran- 
qpjjlity. The venerable matron replaced her crown of laurel 
which had been ruffled by the storms of war ; and was still 
amused, in the last moment of her decay, with the prophecies 
of revenge, of victory, and of eternal dominion. 140 

This apparent tranquillity was.soon disturbed by tne approton 

g*? .! of an hostile armament from the country which afforded the 
SSeL 4 * daily subsistence of the Roman people. Heraciian, count of 
m Africa, who, under the most difficult and distressful circum- 
stances, had supported, with active loyalty, the cause of Honoriu% 
was tempted, in the year of his consulship, to assume the charac- 
ter of a rebel and the title of emperor. The ports of Africa 
were immediately hlled with the naval forces, at th<^ head of 
which he prepared to invade Italy ; and his fleet, when it cast 
anchor at the mouth fcf the Tiber, indeed surpassed the fleets of 
Xerxes and Alexander, if all the vessels, including the roytd 
galley and the smallest boat, did actually amount to the in- 
credible number of three thousand two hundred. 160 Yet with 

Olympiodorus ap. Phot p 188 ffr. 35] Philostorgius (L xu. c. 5) < __ 
that, when Ho non us made his triumphal entry, he encouraged the Romans with 
his band and voice y \*rr V ) to rebuild their city ; and the Chronicle of 

Prosper commends Heraciian, qui m Romanae urbts repara tionem strontium ex* 
hibuerat mmistenum. 

148 The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutilius Numatianus [NatnaiiaiHB] is 
clogged with some difficulties, but Scaliger*has deduced from astronomical char* 
acters that he left Rome the 24th of September and embarked at Porto the 9th of 
October, A.D. 416. See Tillemant, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. jp Sap, In 
this political Itinerary Rutilius (I. 1. 1x5, Ac.) addresses Rome in a high strain of 
congratulation : — 

Erige crinales lauros, seniuraque sacra ti 
Verticis m virides Roma recinge comas, Ac. 
f Rutilius had been magister ofhciorum and praef. urbt of Rome 

^Orostus composed his history in Africa only two years after the event; JJT«t 
his authority seems to be overbalanced by the improbability of the fact. The 
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ilch an armament, which might have subverted of restored the 
greatest empires of the earth, the African usurper made a very 
mint and feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. As he 
marched from the port along the road which leads to the gates 
of Borne, he was encountered, terrifiecfc and routed by one of the 
Imperial captains ; and the lord of this mighty *host, deserting 
his fortune and his friends, ignominiously fled with a single 
ship. 161 When Heraclian landed in the harbour of Carthage, he 
foiny^ that the whole province, disdaining such an unworthy 
rufer, had returned to their allegiance. J*he rebel was be- 
headed in the ancient temple of Memory ; his consulship was 
abolished ; 162 and the remains of his private fortune, not ex- 
ceeding the moderate sum of four thousand pounds of gold, 
were granted to the brave Constantius, who had already defe^fl^d 
the throne which he afterwards shared with his feeble sovereign. 
Honorius viewed with supine indifference the calamities of Rome 
and Italy ; 163 but the rebellious attempts of Attalus and Herac- 
lifh against his personal safety awakened, for a moment, the 
torpid instinct of his nature. He was probably ignorant of the 
causes and events which preserved him from these impending 
dangers ; and, as Italy w^s no longer invaded by any foreign or 
«domestxc enemies, he paai «mbly existed in the palace of Ravenna, 
while the tyrants beyond the Alps were repeatedly vanquished 
in the name, and by the lieutenants, of the §on of Theodosius. 164 
In the course of a busy and interesting narrative, 1 might pos- 
sibly forget to mention the death of such a prince, and I shall 

u 

Chronicle of MoroelLinus gives Heraclian 700 ships and 3000 men * the latter of 
these numbers is ridiculously corrupt, but ihe former would please me very 
much. 

m The Chronicle of Idatius affirms, without the least appearance of truth, that 
he advanced .ns far as Otnculum, in Umbria, where he was overthrown in a great* 
battle, with the loss of fifty thousand men. 

** See Cod. Theod I. xv. tit. iv. leg 13 The legal acts performed in his 
name, even the manumission of slaves, were declared invalid til! they had been 
formally repealed. 

*** I have disdained to mention a very foolish, and probably a false, report 
(Procop. de Bell. Vandal, L L c. a) that Hononus was alarmed by the loss of 
Rome, till be understood that it was not a favounte chicken of that name, but 
only the capital of the world, which had been lost Yet even this story is some 
evidence of the public opinion. 

*** The materials for the lives of all these tyrants are taken from six contempo- 
rary historians, two Latins and four Greeks : Orosius, l. vti. c. 43, p 581, 583, 
583; RenatUS Profuturos Frigeridus, a pud Gregor Turon 1 . »i. c 9, in the 
historians of France, tom. ii. p. 165, »66 ; Zosimus, L vi. p. 370, 371 [a j??.]; 
Olympiodorus, apud Phot, p, 180, i8i. 184, 185 ffr. 13-10] ; Sororoen, 1 . ix. c. 13, 
* 3 > *4. *5* and Philostorgius, t xii. c. 5, 6, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 
477 * 4 * 5 besides the four Chronicles of Prosper Tiro, Prosper of Aquitain, Idatius, 
and Maroellinus. 
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therefore take the precaution of observing, in this place, that He 
survived the last siege of Rome about thirteen years. 

Earointtoac The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple from 
SpiS^Jld. the legions of Britain, had been successful ; and seemed to be 
I * 4IS secure. His title was acknowledged, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the columns of Hercules ; and, in the midst of- the public 
disorder, he shared the dominion, and the plunder, of Gaul and 
Spain with the tribes of Barbarians, whose destructive progress 
was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyrenees. Stained 
with the blood of the kinsmen of Hononus, he extorted from 
the court of Ravenha, with which he secretly corresponded, the 
ratification of his rebellious claims. Constantine eng&ged him* 
self by a solemn promise to deliver Italy from the Goths ; ad- 
v flffg ed as far as the banks of the Po ; and, after alarming rather 
than assisting his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the 
palace of Arles, to celebrate, with intemperate luxury, his vain 
and ostentatious triumph. But this transient prosperity was 
soon interrupted and destroyed by the revolt of count Gerontftts, 
the bravest of his generals ; who, during the absence of his son 
Cons tans, a prince already invested with the Imperial purple, 
had been left to command m the provinces of Spain. For some 
reason of which we are ignorant, GeijonUus, instead of assuming 
the diadem, placed it on the head of his friend Maximus, lft6 who 
fixed his residence at Tarragona, while the active count pressed 
forwards, through tlie Pyrenees, to surprise the two emperors, 
Constantine and Constans, before they could prepare for their 
prtennej defence. The son was made prisoner at Vienna and immediately 
put to death ; and the unfortunate youth had scarcely leisure tp 
deplore the elevation of his family, which had tempted or com* 
polled him sacrilegiously to desert the jieaceful obscurity of the 
« monastic life. The father maintained a siege within the walls 
of Arles ; but those walls must have yielded to the assailants 
had not the city been unexpectedly relieved by the approach of 
an Italian army. The name of Honorius, the proclamation of a 
lawful emperor, astonished the contending parties of the rebel** 
Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, escaped to the 000* 
fines of Spain; and rescued his* name from oblivion by the 
Roman courage which appeared to animate the last moment* of 
his life. In the middle of the night, a great body of hit pet* 
fidious soldiers surrounded and attacked his house, which ho 

m [A dependent friend. Olympiodorus, fr. x6, ha* tfcr iamv which doubt- 
less means his '* servant," not his “son r '.J 
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had strongly barricaded. His wife, a valiant friend of the 
raitioti of the Alani, and some faithful slaves were still attached 
to his person ; and he used with so much skill and resolution a 
large magazine of darts and arrows that above three hundred of 
the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. His slaves, when 
all the missile weapons were spent, fled at the* dawn of day; 
and Gerontius, if he had not been restrained by conjugal tender- 
ness, might have imitated their example ; till the soldiers, pro- 
voke$ by such obstinate resistance, applied fire on all sides to 
the Jhouse. In this fetal extremity, he complied with the request 
of his Barbarian friend, and cut off his hfad. The wife of 
Gerontius/ who conjured him not to abandon her to a life of 
misery and disgrace, eagerly presented Ijer neck to his sword ; 
and the tragic scene was terminated by the death of the copnt 
himself, who, after three ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger, 
and sheathed it in his heart. lW} The unprotected Maximus, 
whom he had invested with the purple, was indebted for his 
lift to the contempt that was entertained of his power and 
abilities. The caprice of the Barbarians, who ravaged Spain, 
once more seated this Imperial phantom on the throne ; but 
they soon resigned him # to the justice of Honorius; and the 
tyrant Maximus, after* he* had been shown to the people of 
Ravenna and Rome, was publicly executed. 

The general, Constantius was his name, who raised by bis 
approach the siege of Aries, and dissipated t&e troops of Geitm- 
tius, was bom a Roman ; and this remarkable distinction is 
strongly expressive of the decay of military spirit among the 
subjects of the empire. The strength and majesty which were 
conspicuous in the person of that general u7 marked him, in the 
popular opinion, as a candidate worthy of the throne which he 
afterwards ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private 
life his manners were cheerful and engaging ; nor would he 
sometimes disdain, in the licence of convivial mirth, to vie with 
the pantomimes themselves in the exercises of their ridiculous 
profession. But, when the trumpet summoned him to arms ; 
when he mounted his horse, ti and, bending down (for such was 

188 The praises which Soiomen has bestowed on this act of despair appear 
strange ana scandalous in the mouth of an ecclesiastical historian. He observes 
(p. 379) that the wife of Gerontius was a Christian ; and that her death was worthy 
of ftr religion and of immortal fame. [For death of Maximus, cp. App. aa.] 

UW Bt6*f if 1 ok rvpM'riAot, is the expression of Glympiodorus, which he seems to 
have borrowed from ALolus, a tragedy of Eunpides, of which some fragments 
only ate now extant (Euripid. Barnes, tom, 11. p 443, vcr. 3 8L This allusion 
may prove that the ancient tragic poets were sull familiar To the Greeks of the filth 
century. • 
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bit singular practice) almost upon the neck, fiercely rolled bis 
large animated eyes round the field, Constantius then struck 
terror into his foes, and inspired his soldiers with the assurance 
of victory. He had received from the court of Ravenna the 
important commission of -extirpating rebellion in the provinces 
of the West; and the pretended emperor Constantine, after 
enjoying a short and anxious respite, was again besieged in his 
capital by the arms of a more formidable enemy. Yet this 
interval allowed time for a successful negotiation witl| the 
Franks and Alemanni ; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon, re- 
turned, at the head of an army, to disturb the operations of the 
siege of Arles. The Roman general, instead of expecting the 
attack in his lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to pass 
tll&. Rhone, and to meet the Barbarians. His measures were 
conducted witli so much skill and secrecy that, while they en- 
gaged the infantry of Constantius in the front, they were 
suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed by the cavaliy of 
his lieutenant Ulphilas, who had< silently gained an advantageous 
post in their rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were 
preserved by flight or submission, and their leader escaped from 
the field of battle to the house of a faithless friend ; who too 
clearly understood that the head of ^xis ^obnoxious guest would 
be an acceptable and lucrative present for the Imperial general. 
On this occasion, Constantius behaved with the magnanimity of 
a genuine Roman. Subduing or suppressing every sentiment of 
jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the merit and services of 
Ulphilas ; but he turned with horror from the assassin of Edobic ; 
and sternly intimated his commands that the camp should no 
logger be polluted by the presence of an ungrateful wretch, 
who had violated the laws of friendship and hospitality. The 
' usurper, who beheld from the walls of Arles the ruin of his last 
hopes, was tempted to place some confidence in so generous a 
conqueror. He required a solemn promise for his security ; and 
after receiving, by the imposition of hands, the sacred character 
of a Christian Presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of the 
city. But he soon experienced that the principles of honour 
and integrity, which might regulate the ordinary conduct of 
Constantius, were superseded by the loose doctrines of political 
morality. The Roman general, indeed, refused to sully his 
SglSttw laurels with the blood of Constantine ; but the abdicated emperor 
graft* m and his son J uiian were sent under a strong guard into Italy j and 
1 before they reached the palace of Ravenna they met the miiriptem 
of death. , v 
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At a time when It was universally confessed thaf almost every 
man in the empire was superior in personal merit to the princes 
whom the accident of their birth had seated on the throne, a 
rapid succession of usurpers, regardless of the fate of their pre- 
decessors, still continued to arise. This Aiischief was peculiarly felt 
in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the principles of order 
and obedience bad been extinguished by war and rebellion. Be- 
fore Constantine resigned the purple, and in the fourth month of 
the Mege of Arles, intelligence was received in the Imperial camp 
that Jovinus had assumed the diadem at \fentz in the Upper 
Germany, at the instigation of Goar, king of the Alani, and of 
Guntiarius, king of the Burgundians ; and that the candidate on 
whom they had bestowed the empire advanced with a formidable 
host of Barbarians from the banks of the Rhine to those oUhe 
Rhone. Every circumstance is dark and extraordinary in the 
short history of the reign of Jovinus. It was natural to expect 
tjpit a brave and skilful general, at the head of a victorious army, 
would have asserted in a field tif battle the justice of the cause 
of Honorius. The hasty retreat of Constantius might be justi- 
fied by weighty reasons ; but he resigned, without a struggle, the 
possession of Gaul : and Dardanus, the Praetorian praefect, is 
* recorded as the only ifiagiltrate who refused to yield obedience 
to the usurper. 16 ® When the Goths, two years after the siege of 
Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, \jt w^as natural to sup- 
pose thitt their inclinations could be divided only between the 
emperor Honorius, with w hom they had formed a recent alliance, 
and the degraded Attalus, whom they ^served in their camp 
for the occasional purpose of acting the part of a musician or a 
monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust (for which it is not 
easy to a&sign a cause or a date) Adolphus connected himself 
with the usurper of Gaul, and imposed on Attalus the igno* 
rainious task of negotiating the treaty which ratified his own 
disgrace. We are again surprised to read that, instead of 
considering the Gothic alliance as the firmest support of his 
throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous language, 
the officious importunity of Attalus ; that, scorning the advice of 


m Sidonms ApoUinaris (L v. epist 9. p. 1*9, and Not. Sirmond, p. 58), after 
stigmatising the Inconstancy of Constantine, the Jacihty of Jovinus. the perfidy of 
Gerontius, continues to observe that all the vices of these tyrants were united in 
the person of Dardanus. Vet the praefect supported a respectable chaiacter in the 
world, and even in the church ; held a devout correspondence with St. Augustin 
ahd St. Jerom ; and was complimented by the latter (<bm. iil p. 66) with the 
epithets of Christianorum Nobtltssime and Nobdiun* Christian issi me. 
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ht9Fgreut ally, he invested with the purple hfs brother Sebastian ; 
and that he most imprudently accepted the service of Sarus, 
when that gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius, was provoked 
to desert the court of a prince who knew not how to reward or 
punish. Adolphus, educated among a race of wiwrriors, who 
esteemed the duty of revenge as the most precious and sacred 
portion of their inheritance, advanced with a body of ten 
thousand Goths to encounter the hereditary enemy of the 
house of Balti. He attacked Sarus at an unguarded movflent, 
when he was accompanied only by eighteen or twenty of* his 
valiant followers. United by friendship, animated by despair, 
but at length oppressed by multitudes, this band of heroes 
deserved the esteem, without exciting the compassion, of their 
enemies ; and the lion was no sooner taken in the toils ,6 ® than 
he was instantly dispatched. The death of Sarus dissolved the 
loose alliance which Adolphus still maintained with the usurpers 
of GauL He again listened to the dictates of love a^d 
prudence ; and soon satisfied th^ brother of Placidta, by the 
assurance that he would immediately transmit to the palace of 
Ravenna the heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian. 
The king of the Goths executed his piomise without difficulty 
or delay ; the helpless brothers, unsflppbrted by any personal 
merit, were abandoned by their Barbarian auxiliaries ; and the 
short opposition of Valentia was expiated by the ruin of one of 
the noblest cities of Gaul. The emperor, chosen by th«f Roman 
senate, who had been promoted, degraded, insulted, restored, 
again degraded, and again insulted, was finally abandoned to 
his fate ; but, when the Gothic king withdrew his protection, 
he was restrained by pity or contempt from offering any violence 
to the person of Attalus. The unfortunate Attalus, who was 
left without subjects or allies, embarked in one of the ports of 
Spain, in search of some secure and solitary retreat ; but lie 
was intercepted at sea, conducted to the presence of HonorhiSj, 
led iii triumph through the streets of Rome or Ravenna, and 
publicly exposed to the gazing multitude, on the second step 
of the throne of his invincible conqueror. The same measure 
of punishment with which, in the days of his prosperity, he 
was accused of menacing hi«f rival was indicted on Attalus him- 

The expression may be understood almost literally ; Olympiodorus says ffr» 

17)* #*•**« 0 -MiCKOtrt «<« *ypit<ra*- Zatemoc (or <ra«o<) may Signify A Sack, OT A loOW 

garment ; and this method of entangling and catching an enemy, taefeitt* 
contort is. was much practised by the Huns (Antmian. xxxt. a), fl fat priS sif 
aveedes filets, is the translation of TiUemont, Hist, des Eotpereur*, turn. v. p. 
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self: he wee condemned, after the amputation of two fingero, 
to a perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, where he was mpjSfei 
with the decent necessaries of life. The remainder of the 
reign of Honorius was undisturbed bv rebellion; and it may 
be observed that, in the space of five years, seveji usurpers had 
yielded to the fortunes of a prince, who was himself incapable 
either of counsel or of action. 

The situation of Spain, separated, on all sides, from the tmtoa «* 
enemies of Rome, by the sea, by the mountains, and by inter>8Sf »y^ 
mediate provinces, had secured the long y-anquillity of that jj«*Lae. 
remote and sequestered country ; and we may observe, as aoefisSh 
sure symptom of domestic happiness, that in a period of fotirfiSTin**" 
hundred years Spain furnished very few # materials to the history 
of the Roman empire. The footsteps of the Barbarians, Yfbo, 
in the reign of Gailienus, had penetrated beyond the Pyrenees, 
were soon obliterated by the return of peace ; and in the fourth 
ceptuiy of the Christian ecra, the cities of Ementa, or Merida, 
of Corduba, Seville, Braeara, *and Tarragona, were numbered 
with the most illustrious of the Roman w*orld. The various 
plenty of the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms 
was improved and manufactured by the skill of an industrious 
^people ; and the peculiar advantages of naval stores contributed 
to support an extensive and profitable trade. 160 The arts and 
sciences flourished under the protection of J,he Emperors ; and, 
if the character of the Spaniards was enfeebled by peace and 
servitude, the hostile approach of the Germans, who had spread 
terror and desolation from the Rhine to*the Pyrenees, seemed 
to rekindle some sparks of military ardour. As long as the 
defence of the mountains was entrusted to the hardy and faith- 
ful militia of the country, they successfully repelled the frequent 
attempts of the Barbarians. But no sooner had the national* 
troops been compelled to resign their post to the Honorian 
bands in the service of Constantine than the gates of Spain 
were treacherously betrayed to the public enemy, about ten 
months before the sack of Rome by the Goths. 101 The con- 

Without recurring to the more Acient writers, I shall quote three respectahle 
testimonies which belong to the fourth and seventh centimes ; the Expositio 
totius Mundi (p. 16 in the third volume of Hud^bn's Minor Geographers), Au&oniua 
(de Clans Urotbus, p. 342, edit. Toll.), and Isidore of Seville (Prsefat. ad Chron. 
ap* Grot i urn, High Goth. p. 707). Many particulars relative to the fertility and 
trade Of Spain may be found in Nonnius, Hispama Illustrate and m Huet, Hist, 
du Commerce des Anciens, c. 40, p. 228-234. 

m The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti and the Chronicle of Idatius. 

Oroslus (L vtL c, 40, p. 57 8) imputes the loss of Spain to the treachery of the 
Honorians, while Sosoroen (L ix. c. xa) accuses only their negligence. 
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sciousness of guilt and the thirst of rapine promoted the 
mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert their station ; to 
invite the arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alanigjt fluid 
to swell the torrent which was poured with irresistible violence 
from the frontiers of (3a ul to the sea of Africa. The mis- 
fortunes of Spain may be described in the language' of its most 
eloquent historian, who has concisely expressed the passionate, 
and perhaps exaggerated,declamations of contemporary writers, 162 
"The irruption of these nations was followed by the most 
dreadful calamities^; as the Barbarians exercised their indis- 
criminate cruelty on the fortunes of the Romans and the 
Spaniards, and ravaged with equal fury the cities and the open 
country. The progress,. of famine reduced the miserable in- 
habitants to feed on the flesh of their fellow-creatures ; and 
even the wild beasts, who multiplied, without control, in the 
desert, were exasperated, by the taste of blood and the im- 
patience of hunger, boldly to attack and devour their hum$n 
prey. Pestilence soon appeared, the inseparable companion 
of famine ; a large proportion of the people was swept away ; 
and the groans of the dying excited only the envy of their 
surviving friends. At length the Barbarians, satiated with 
carnage and rapine, and afflicted by t£ie 'contagious evils which 6 
they themselves had introduced, fixed their permanent seats 
in the depopulated country. The ancient Gallicia, whose 
limits included the kingdom of Old Castille, was divided be- 
tween the Suevi and the Vandals ; the Alani were scattered 
over the provinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean ; and the fruitful territory 
of Baetica was allotted to the Silingi, another branch of the 
Vandalic nation. After regulating this partition, the conquerors 
tiontracted with their new subjects some reciprocal engagements 
of protection and obedience ; the lands were again cultivated ; 
and the towns and villages were again occupied by a captive 
people. The greatest part of the Spaniards was even disposed 
to prefer this new condition of poverty and barbarism to the 
severe oppressions of the Roman government ; yet there were 
many who still asserted their native freedom ; and who re- 
fused, more especially in the mountains of Gallicia, to submit to 
the Barbarian yoke." 103 

192 Idatius wishes to apply the prophecies of Daniel to these national calamities ; 
and is therefore obliged to accommodate the circumstances; of the event tothe 
terms of the prediction. . 

Mariana de Rebus Hispanicis, 1. v. c. i, tom. L p. 148, Hag. Comit. 

He had read, in Orosius (L vu. c. 41, p. 579), that the Barbtuians had toarDedwftfr 
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The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian 
had approved the friendship of Adolphus and restored GaulSSL^ 
to the obedience of his brother Honorius. Peace was incom- tgg ogam, 
patible with the situation and temper oi the king of the 
Goths. He readily accepted the proposal pf turning his 
victorious arms against the Barbarians of Spain ; the troops of 
Constantius intercepted his communication with the seaports 
of Gaul, and gently pressed his march towards the Pyrenees ; 1<K 
he passed the mountains, and surprised, m the name of the 
emperor, the city of Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus 
for his Roman bride was not abated by time or possession ; and 
the birth of a son, suraamed, from his illustrious grandsire, 
Theodosius, appeared to fix him for ever in the interest of the 
republic. The loss of that infant, whose remains were deposited 
in a silver coffin in one of the churches near Barcelona, afflicted 
his parents ; but the grief of the Gothic king was suspended 
H the labours of the field ; and the course of his victories 
was soon interrupted by domestic treason. He had imprudently 
received into his service one of the followers of Sarus : a Bar- 
barian of a daring spirit, but of a diminutive stature ; whose 
secret desire of revenging the death of his beloved patron was 
continually irritated bf tBe sarcasms of his insolent master. 
Adolphus was assassinated in the palace of Barcelona ; the laws 
of the succession were violated by a tumultiugis faction ; 165 and a 
stranger ^o the royal race, Singeric, the brother of Sarus himself, 
was seated on the Gothic throne. The first act of his reign was 
the inhuman murder of the six children of Adolphus, the issue 
of a former marriage, whom he tore, without pity, from the 
feeble arms of a venerable bishop . 166 The unfortunate Placidia, 
instead of the respectful compassion which she might have 
excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with cruel and* 
wanton insult. The daughter of the emperor Theodosius, 
confounded among a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled 

swords into ploughshares ; and that many of the Provincials preferred inter 
■'Barbaros pauperem libertatem quam inter Romanos tnbutanam sohcitudinera 
sustmere. 

16 *Th» mixture of force and persuasion may be fairly inferred from comparing 
Orosius and Jomandes. the Roman and the Gothic historian. [Force : the words 
of Orosius (a Narbona expulit , and eoegit) aref confirmed by Idatms (Chron. ed. 

Moraras, p. 19: pvlsatus).] 

According to the system of Jomandes (c. 33, p. 659) the true hereditary 
right to the Gothic sceptre was vested m the A malt ; but those prmces, who were 
the vassals of the Huns, commanded the tribes of the Ostrogoths in some distant 
part* ©f Germany or Scythia. # f 

***Tue murder is related by Olympiodorus ; but the number of children is 
from m epitaph of suspected authority. • 
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to march oh foot above twelve miles, before the horse of a 
Barbarian, the assassin of a husband whom Placidia loved and 
lamented . 167 \ 

f^notiK But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge ; and the 
SSSSnSte. view of her ignominioite sufferings might rouse an indignant 
AJkta4st people against the tyrant who was assassinated oii the seventh 
day of his usurpation. After the death of Singeric, the free 
choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic sceptre on W&llia ; 
whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared in the beginning 
of his reign extrerpely hostile to the republic. He marched Jn 
arms from Barcelona to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which 
the ancients revered and dreaded as the boundary of the world. 
But, when he reached the southern promontory of Spain , 168 and, 
firm the rock now covered by the fortress of Gibraltar, contem- 
plated the neighbouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wailia re- 
sumed the designs of conquest which had been interrupted 
by the death of Alaric. The winds and waves again disappointed 
the enterprise of the Goths, and the minds of a superstitious 
people were deeply affected by the repeated disasters of storms 
and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the successor of Adolphus 
no longer refused to listen to a Roman ambassador, whose pro** 
posals were enforced by the real, 4fr Opposed, approach of I 
numerous army under the conduct of the brave Constantins. A 
solemn treaty was stipulated and observed: Placidia was honour- 
ably restored to her brother ; six hundred thousand measures of 
wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths ; 160 and Wailia en- 
gaged to draw his swchrd in the service of the empire. A bloody 
war was instantly excited among the Barbarians of Spain ; and 
the contending princes are said to have addressed their letters, 
their ambassadors, and their hostages, to the throne of the 
‘Western emperor, exhorting him to remain a tranquil spectator 
of their contest ; the events of which must be favourable to the 

lf7 The death of Adolphus was celebrated at Constantinople with illuminations 
and Circensian games. (See Chron. Alexandria) It may seem doubtful whether 
the Greeks were actuated, on this occasion, by their hatred of the Barbarians 
of the Latins. , r 

108 Quod T arte meets avus hujus ValUa ierris 
Vandalicas turmas, et juncti Martis Alanos 
Stravit, et occiduam texcre cadavera Cat fen. 

Sidon. Apollmar. in Panegyr. Anthem. 363. 
p. 300, edit. Sirmond. 

m This supply was very acceptable : the Goths were insulted by the Vandals <rf 
Spain with the epithet of fruit, because, m their extreme distress, they had jrfM a 
piece of gold for a trula* or about half a pound of dour. Olyrapiod. apod Phot 
p. 189. [A trula held somewhat less than -|rd of a pint.] , 
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Romans, by the mutual slaughter of their common enemies * 179 
The Spanish war was obstinately supported, during three cam- 
paigns, with desperate valour and various success ; and the 
martial achievements of Wallia diffused through the empire the 
superior renown of the Gothic hero.* He exterminated the 
Siungf, who had irretrievably ruined the elegant plenty of the 
province of Baetica. He slew, in battle, the king of the Aiani ; 
and the remains of those Scythian wanderers who escaped from 
the field, instead of choosing a new leader, humbly sought a 
reftige under the standard of the Vandals, with whom they were 
ever afterwards confounded. The Vandals themselves and the 
Suevi yielded to the efforts of the invincible Goth> The pro- 
miscuous multitude of Barbarians, whose .retreat had been inter- 
cepted, were driven into the mountains of Gallieia ; where t$key 
still continued, in a narrow compass and on a barren soil, to 
exercise their domestic and implacable hostilities. In the pride 
o^victory, Wallia was faithful to his engagements : he restored 
his Spanish conquests to the obedience of Hon on us ; and the 
tyranny of the Imperial officers soon reduced an oppressed 
people to regret the time of their Barbarian servitude. While 
the event of the war was •still doubtful, the first advantages ob- 
tained by the arms of WllhdUiad encouraged the court of Ravenna 
to decree the honours of a triumph to their feeble sovereign. He 
entered Rome like the ancient conquerors of Rations; and, if the 
monuments of servile corruption had not long since met with 
the fate which they deserved, we should probably find that a 
crowd of poets and orators, of magistrates *nd bishops, applauded 
the fortune, the wisdom, and the invincible courage, of the em- 
peror Honorius . 171 

Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by the ally of Tffirw taJ 
Rome, if Wallia, before he repassed the Pyrenees, had extirpated 
the seeds of the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, forty-three 
years after they had passed the Danube, were established, ac- 
cording to the faith of treaties, in the possession of the second 
"Aquitain: a maritime province between the Garonne and the 

^Orosius inserts a copy of these pretended lexers. Tu cum omnibus pacem 
babe, osnniumque ohsides a cope ; nos nobis conmgimus, nobis penimis, tibt dn- 
cimus ; immortal is vero quaestus erit Reipublie> tuar, si utnque pereamus. The 
idea is just ; but I cannot persuade myself that it was entertained, or expressed, by 
the Barbarians. 

171 Roman* triumphans ingreditur, is the formal expression of Prospers Chronicle. 

The facts which relate to the death of Adolphus, and the exploits of Wallia, are 
related from Olymptodorus (apud Phot. p. 188 (a6j), Orqsius (1. vn. c. 43, p. 584- 
Jarnaodes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 31, 3a), and the Chronicles of Idatius and 
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Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. 
That metropolis, advantageously situated for the trade of the 
ocean, was built in a regular and elegant form ; and its numerous 
inhabitants were distinguished among the Gauls by their wealth, 
their learning, and the politeness of their manners. The adjacent 
province, which has been fondly compared to the garden of Eden, 
is blessed with a fruitful soil and a temperate climate : the face 
of the country' displayed the arts and the rewards of industry ; 
and the Goths, after their martial toils, luxuriously exhausted the 
rich vineyards of j^quitain . 172 The Gothic limits were enlarged 
by the additional gift of some neighbouring dioceses ; and the 
successors of Alaric fixed their royal residence at Toulouse, which 
included five populous quarters, or cities, within the spacious 
cimuit of its walls. About the same time, in the last years of 
n»»ariuft- the reign of Honorius, the Goths, the Burgundians, and* the 
Franks obtained a permanent seat and dominion in the pro- 
vinces of Gaul. The liberal grant of the usurper Jovinus to his 
Burgundian allies was confirmed by the lawful emperor; the 
lands of the First, or Upper, Germany were ceded to those 
formidable Barbarians ; and they gradually occupied, either by 
conquest or treaty, the two provinces which still retain, with 
the titles of Duchy and of County he* national appellation of 
Burgundy . 178 The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the 
Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate the invaders, 
whom they had so bravely resisted. * Treves, the Capital of 
Gaul, was pillaged by their lawless bands ; and the humble 
, colony, which they so long maintained in the district of Tox- 

andria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along the banks of the 
Meuse and Scheld, till their independent power filled the whole 
extent of the Second or Lower Germany. These facts may be 
sufficiently justified by historic evidence ; but the foundation of 
the French monarchy by Pharamond, the conquests, the laws, 
and even the existence, of that hero, have been justly arraigned 
by the impartial severity of modem criticism * 174 

171 Ausonius (dc Clans Urbibus. p 257-363) celebrates Bourdeaux with the partial 
affection of a native. See in Salvian (de Gifbem Dei, p. 338. Paris. 1608) a florid 
description of the provinces of Aauitain and Novempopulania. 

171 Orosius (1. vi 1. c. 32, p 550) “commends the mildness and modesty of these 
Burgundians who treated their subjects of Gaul as their Christian brethren, Mas* 
cou has illustrated the origin of their kingdom in the four first annotations at Use 
end of his laborious History of the ancient Germans. voL li, p. 555-573, pf the 
English translation. [For the ten Burgundies see Appendix 1 of Mr. BrgW* 
Holy Roman Empire.^ \ 

174 Sec Mascou, 1 . vln. c. 43, 44, 45. Except in a short and suspicious &Rtt of 
the Chronicle of Prosper (liwtom 1. p. 638 [pseudo- Prosper ; see Mommsen* 
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The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaol may be dated from 
the establishment of these Barbarians, whose alliance was dan- m 
gerous and oppressive, and who were capriciously impelled, by 
interest or passion, to violate the public peace. A heavy and 
partial ransom was imposed on the surviving provincials, who 
had escaped' the calamities of war; the fairest and most fertile 
lands were assigned to the rapacious strangers, for the use of 
their families, their slaves, and their cattle ; and the trembling 
natives relinquished with a sigh the inheritance of their fathers. 
Yet Jthese domestic misfortunes, which are seldom the lot of a 
vanquished people, had been felt and inflicted by the Romans 
themselves, not only in the insolence of foreign conquest, but in 
the madness of civil discord. The Triumvirs proscribed eighteen 
of the most flourishing colonies of Italy ; and distributed thpir 
lands and houses to the veterans who revenged the death of 
Caesar and oppressed the liberty of their country. Two poets, of 
unequal fame, have deplored, in similar circumstances, the loss of 
tfieir patrimony; but the legionaries of Augustus appeared to 
have surpassed, in violence and injustice, the Barbarians who 
invaded Gaul under the reign of Honorius. It was not without 
the utmost difficulty that *Virgil escaped from the sword of the 
<*fenttirion who had usurped his farm in the neighbourhood of 
Mantua ; 176 but P&ulinus of Bourdeaux received a sum of money 
from his Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with pleasure and 
surprise ; •and, though it* was much inferior to the real value of 
his estate, this act of rapine was disguised by some colours of 
moderation and equity . 176 The odious nafhe of conquerors, was 
softened into the mild and friendly appellation of the guests, of 
the Romans ; and the Barbarians of Gaul, more especially the 
Goths, repeatedly declared that they were bound to the people 
by the ties of hospitality and to the emperor by the duty of 1 

Mia. i. p. 656])the name of Pharamond is never mentioned before the seventh 
[8th] century. The author of the Gesta Fran corum (m tom. n. p. 543} suggests, 
probably enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or at least of a king, was recom- 
nded to the Franks by his father Marcomir, who was an exile in Tuscany. 
its o Lycida, vivi pervenimus : advenn nostn 

(Quod nunquam veritf sumus) ut possessor agelh 

Uiceret : Haec mea sunt ; veteres migrate colom * 

Nunc victi tristes, • 

See the whole of the ninth Eclogue, with the useful Commentary of Servius. Fifteen 
miles of the Mantuan territory were assigned to the veterans, with a reservation, in 
fiwottr of the inhabitants, of three miles round the city. Even m this favour they 
wereeheoted by Alfenus Varus, a famous lawyer, and one of the commissioners, 
who measured eight hundred paces of water and morass. 

*?y$ee the remarkable passage of the Eucharistioon <M PauUnus, 575, apud 
Mascott, L viii, c* 4a. [See Appendix u] , 
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allegiance and military service. The title of Honoriug and his 
successors, their laws, and their civil magistrates, were atill to* 
spected in the provinces of Gaul of which they had resigned the 
possession to the Barbarian allies ; and the kings, who exerdaed 
a supreme and independent authority over their native subjects, 
ambitiously solicited the more honourable rank of master- 
generals of the Imperial armies. 177 Such was the involimtaxy 
reverence which the Homan name still impressed on the minds 
of those warriors who had borne away in triumph the spepils of 
the Capitol 

SnESaud Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths and a succession of 

SSSml. feeble tyrants oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the 
British island separated itself from the body of the Roman em- 
piere. The regular forces, which guarded that remote province*, 
had been gradually withdrawn ; and Britain was abandoned, 
without defence, to the Saxon pirates and the savages of Ireland 
and Caledonia. The Bntons, reduced to this extremity, no 
longer relied on the tardy and doubtful aid of a declining 
monarch. They assembled m arms, repelled the invaders, and 
rejoiced in the important discover)' of their own strength, 178 
Afflicted by similar calamities and actuated by the same Spirit, 
the Armoncan provinces (a named which comprehended thtb 
maritime countries of Gaul between the Seine and the Loire m ) 
resolved to imitate the example of the neighbouring island. 
They expelled the Roman magistrates who acted sender the 
authority of the usurper Constantine ; and a free government 
was established among a people w ho had so long been subject 
to the arbitrary w ill of a master. The independence of Britain 
and Armorica was soon confirmed by Honoring himself, the law- 
ful emperor of the West ; and the letters, by which he committed 
*to the new states the care of their own safety, might be inter- 
preted as an absolute and perpetual abdication of the exercise 
and rights of sovereignty. This interpretation was, in aoikae 
measure, justified by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul had 

m This important truth is established by the accuracy of Tillemont {Hist, fit 
Lapp. tom. v. p. 641) and by the ingcnuit/of the Abbtf Dubos (Hist, de i'Etafe* 

1 rifcr men t de la Monarchic Fran^oise dans les Gaules, tom. i. p. 259). 

1T * Zosimus ( 1 . vi p. 376, 383 (3 and 10]) relates in a few words the revolt of 
Britain and Armorica. ( >ur antiquarians, even the great Cambden hirasetfth&vc 
been betrayed into many gross errors by their imperfect knowledge of the hist o r y of 
the continent 

m The limits of Armonca are defined by two national geographers, MnsslfSTt 
d‘* Valais and d’Anvilh^ in their Notitias of Ancient Gaul. The word had tMPSO 
used in a more extensive, and was afterwards contracted to a mttoh naxitower, 
signification. « yV'; 
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successively fallen, the maritime provinces were restored to the 
empire. Yet their obedience was imperfect and precarious: the 
vain, inconstant, rebellious disposition of the people was incom- 
patible either with freedom or servitude , 180 and Armorica, though 
it could not long maintain the form of a republic , 1 * 1 was agitated 
by frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was irrecoverably 
lost 18 * But, as the emperors wisely acquiesced in the independ- 
ence of a remote province, the separation was not embittered 
by tbte reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; and the claims of alle- 
giance and protection were succeeded by the*nutual and volun- 
tary offices of national friendship . 188 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of civil and military stag*** 
government ; and the independent country, during a period pfaSSST 4 
forty years, till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by flie 
authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the municipal towns . 184 
I. Zosimus, who alone has preserved the memory of this singular 
tQipsaction, very accurately observes that the letters of Honorius 
were addressed to the cities of Britain . 185 Under the protection 
of the Romans, ninety-two considerable tow ns had arisen in the 
several parts of that great province ; and, among these, thirty- 
three cities were distingjii£!i^d above the rest by their superior 


Gens inter gem i nos notissima clauditur arnnes, 

Armoncana prius veteri cognomine dicta* 

• Torva, ferox, ventosa, proeax, mcauta, rebellis 
Inconstant, d>sparque sibi novitatis amor^ , 

Prodtga verborum, sed non et prod ig> fact i. 

Erricus Monach. in Vit. St. German! , L v. apud Vales. NotiL Gallianim, n. 43, 
Valesius alleges several testimonies to confirm this character; to which I shall add 
the evidence of the presbyter Constantine (A. d. 488), who, m the life of St. Ger- 
main, cadis the American rebels inobilem et indisciphnatum populum. See the 
Historians of France, tom. L p. 643. 

m I thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of the system of 
the Abb6 Dubos, which Montesquieu has so vigorously opposed. See Esprit des 
Lokx, i xxx. c. 34. 

U# Sfurravvitur fUmt 'Pi^uuoi iwurwjmrtfli ov«c«rt rijfor are the words of Pro- 


copius (de Bell. Vandal Lie a,^ 181, Louvre edition) in a very important pas- 
sage which has been too much neglected. Even Bede (Hist. Gent Anglican. L 
p. go, edit Smith) acknowledges that the Romans finally left Britain in 
till reign of Honorius. Yet our modern historians and antiquaries extend the 
term cl their dominion ; and there are some who allow only the interval of a few 
months between their departure and the arrival o( me Saxons. 

m Bede has not forgot the occasional aid of the legions against the Scots and 
Piets ; and more authentic proof will hereafter be produced that the independent 
Britams raised xa,ooo men for the service of the emperor Anthemius in GauL 
: 184 1 owe it to myself, and to historic truth, to declare that some circumstances 
m the paragraph are founded only on conjecture and analogy. The stubbornness 
of onr language has sometimes forced me to deviate from tSe conditional into the 

»U|*« r«f lr Zosimus, L vi p. 38^ [ro]. 

vol. in, 28 
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privileges and importance . 180 Each of these cities* as in all the 
other provinces of the empire* formed a legal corporation* for the 
purpose of regulating their domestic policy ; and the powers of 
municipal government were distributed among annual magis- 
trates* a select senate* and the assembly of the people* accord- 
ing to the original model of the Roman constitution . 187 The 
management of a common revenue, the exercise of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction* and the habits of public counsel and com* 
mand were inherent to these petty republics ; and* when they 
asserted their independence* the youth of the city and «f die 
adjacent districts would naturally range themselves under the 
standard of the magistrate. But the desire of obtaining the 
advantages* and of escaping the burdens* of political society!* 
nt perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord; nor can it 
reasonably be presumed that the restoration of British freedom 
was exempt from tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of 
birth and fortune must have been frequently violated by bold^&nd 
popular citizens ; and the haughty nobles, who complained that 
they were become the subjects of their own servants * 188 would 
sometimes regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch. II. The 
jurisdiction of each city over the ^adjacent country was sup- 
ported by the patrimonial influeneq^of the principal senators; and 
the smaller towns, the villages* and the proprietors of land con- 
sulted their own safety by adhering to the shelter of these rising 
republics. The sphere of their attraction was proffbrtioned too 
the respective degrees of their wealth and populousness ; but the 
hereditary lords of ample possessions, who were not oppressed 
by the neighbourhood of any powerful city, aspired to the* mnk 
of independent princes* and boldly exercised the rights of peace 
and war. The gardens and villas, which exhibited some folnt 
imitation of Italian elegance* would soon be converted into 
strong castles* the refuge* in time of danger* of the acescent 
country ; 189 the produce of the land was applied to purdsase 


108 TVp cities of Britain were municiPia , nine colonies, tea ***** jfunt dtoMm* 
twel ve stipendiaruE of eminent note Tnis detail ts taken from Richard of cSpSi- 
oester, de Situ Britannia*, p. 36 , and, though it may not seem probable be 
wrote from the Mss. of a Roman general, he shews a genuine knowledge of 
antiquity, veiy extraordinary for a monk of the fourteenth century. fTbs i* 

a l8tl1 century, by one Bertram ; cp. vol. i Appendix a.) 

87 See MaflTei , Verona Illustrate, part i. L v. p. 83-106. , 

108 Leges restituit, libertateroque reduett, 

Et servos famulis non sink esse suit. 


m An inscription fapud Sirmond., Not. ad 1* jiTffisciltirir ft 

Ale, cum muris et portts, tuitioni omnium, erected — * 


castle 
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inxts and horses, to maintain a military feme of shores, of 
peasants, and of licentious followers ; ana the chieftain might 
assume, within his own domain, the powers of a civil magistrate. 
Several of these British chiefs might be Jhe genuine posterity of 
ancient kings ; and many more would be tempted to adopt this 
honourable genealogy, and to vindicate their hereditary claims, 
which had been suspended by the usurpation of the Caesars . 190 
Their situation and their hopes would dispose them to affect the 
dress, Ihe language, and the customs of their ancestors. If the 
primus* of Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the cities 
studiously preserved the laws and manners of Rome, the whole 
island must have been gradually divided by the distinction of 
two national parties ; again broken into a*>thousand subdivisions 
of war and faction, by the various provocations of interest and 
resentment. The public strength, instead of being united 
against a foreign enemy, was consumed in obscure and intestine 
quarrels ; and the personal merit which had placed a successful 
leader at the head of his equals might enable him to subdue the 
freedom of some neighbouring cities, and to claim a rank among 
the tyrants ' 1 * 1 who infested Britain after the dissolution of the 
Roman government. III. The British church might be composed 
of* thirty or forty bishops , 102 with an adequate proportion of the 
inferior clergy ; and the want of riches (for they seem to have 
been poor m ) would compel them to deserve the public esteem 
by a decent and exemplary behaviour. The interest, as well as 
the temper, of the clergy was favourable to the peace and union 
of their distracted country ; those salutary lessons might be 

of Gaul in 409 and 411-13] on his own estate near Sisteron, in the second Narbon- 
nesc, and named by him Theopolis. [See C. I. L» xil 1524 ; the stone is on the road 
from Sister on to St. Gemes in Provence- Dardanus is not stated to have given its 
name to the village or castle of Theopolis (now hamlet of Th£on), but to have given 
it walls and gates.] 

The establishment of their power would have been easy indeed, if we could 
adopt the impracticable scheme of a lively and learned antiquarian ; who supposes 
that the British monarchs of the several tribes continued to reign, though with 
subordinate jurisdiction, from the time of Claudius to that of Hononus. §ee 
History of Manchester, voL l p. 247-257. * 

-P’MX' ol<r» iurfc rvpdmit «r’ avrov *t**r*. Procopius, de Belt Vandal, JL. L 
c. a, p, 10*. Britannia fertilis provi ncia *tyrannorum . was the expression of Jerom, 
in the year 4x5 (tom. it p. 255, ad Ctesiphont.). By the pilgrims, who resorted 
every year to the Holy Cand, the Monk ot Bethlem received the earliest and most 
accurate intelligence. 

. *** See Bingham's Ecclea Antiquities, vol. L L ix. c. 6 , p. 394* [A discreet and 
important paper on Early British Christianity by Mr. F. Haverfield appeared in 
Review, July, 1896, The archaeological evidence is mustered.] 

"•It is reported of tkrt* British bishops who assisted at the council of Rimini, 
*•**» 3 J 9 * tent pauperes fuisse ut nihil [proprium] haberent Sulpicius Seyerus, 
Hwh warn, L a. p. 400 [c. 41 1 Some of their brethren, however, were m better 
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frequently inculcated in their popular discourses ; and the 
episcopal synods were the only councils that could pretend to 
the weight and authority of a national assembly. In such 
councils, where the princes and magistrates sat promiscuously 
with the bishqps, the important affairs of the state, as well as of 
the church, might be freely debated ; differences reconciled, 
alliances formed, contributions imposed, wise resolutions often 
concerted, and sometimes executed ; and there is reason to 
believe that, in moments of extreme danger, a Pendragon , or 
Dictator, was elected by the general consent of the Britons. 
These pastoral cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, were 
interrupted, however, by zeal and superstition ; and the British 
clergy incessantly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, 
which they abhorred as the peculiar disgrace of their native 
country . 194 

M dytf It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is extremely natural, 

vwStoM of that the revolt of Britain and Armorica should have introdui^d 
AJ>#iM an appearance of liberty into the obedient provinces of GauL 
In a solemn edict , 195 filled with the strongest assurances of that 
paternal affection which princes so often express and so seldom 
feel, the emperor Honorius promulgated his intention of con- 
vening an annual assembly of thk sPven provinces: a name 
peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain, and the ancient Narbonnese, 
which had long siace exchanged their Celtic rudeness for the 
useful and elegant arts of Italy. 19<J Arles, the seat of government 
and commerce, was appointed for the place of the assembly ; 
which regularly continued twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth 
of August to the thirteenth of September, of every year. 
It consisted of the Praetorian praefect of the Gauls; of seven 
provincial governors, one consular and six presidents; of the 
* magistrates, and perhaps the bishops, of about sixty cities ; and 
of a competent, though indefinite, number of the most honour- 
able and opulent possessors of land, who might justly be con- 
sidered as the representatives of their country. They were 
empowered to interpret and communicate the laws of 

194 Consult Usher, de Antiq. Eccles. Britknnicar. c. 8-ia. 

198 See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sirmond (Not ad 
Apollin. p. 147). Hmcmar of Rheims, who assigns a place to the bishops » feft 
probably seen (in the ninth century) a more perfect copy. Du bos, Hist. Critique 
de la Monarchic Franijoise, tom. l p. 241-255. 

196 It is evident from the Notitia that the seven provinces were the Vjennend» t 
the maritime Alps, the first and second Narbonnese, N ovempopulania, and the 
first and second Aquitain. In the room of the first Aquitain, the Ab be Dubos, 
on the authority of Hmcmar, desires to introduce the first Lugdunenste, or 
Lyonnese. [The Seven Provinces are npt tp he confused with Septimania: cp. 
Appendix 23.] 
c 
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sovereign ; to expose the grievances and wishes of their con- 
stituents; to moderate the excessive or unequal weight of taxes; 
and to deliberate on every subject of local or national importance, 
that could tend to the restoration of fhe peace and prosperity of 
the severf provinces. If such an institution, which gave the 
people an interest in their own government, had been universally 
established by Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
wisdom and virtue might have been cherished and propagated 
in the empire of Rome. The privileges of the subject would 
ha¥e secured the throne of the monarchy the abuses of an 
arbitrary administration mig' t have been prevented, in some 
degree, or corrected, by the interposition of these representative 
assemblies ; and the country would have been defended agjpnst 
a foreign enemy by the anns of natives and freemen. Under 
the mild and generous influence of liberty, the Roman empire 
might have remained invincible and immortal ; or, if its excessive 
vj&gnitude and the instability of human affairs had opposed 
such perpetual continuance, its vital and constituent members 
might have separately preserved their vigour and independence. 
But in the decline of thc^empire w hen every principle of health 
,and life nad been exhausted, the tardy application of this 
partial remedy was incapable of producing any important or 
salutary effects. The Emperor Honorius expresses his surprise 
that he must compel the reluctant provinces to accept a privilege 
which they should ardently have solicited. A fine of three or 
even five pounds of gold was imposed on the absent representa- 
tives ; who seem to have declined this imaginary gift of a free 
constitution, as the last and most cruel insult of their op- 
pressors . 197 

• 

w [Gui*ot, in his Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe (c. a), translates this 
edict. It interests him as an unsuccessful attempt at representative govern- 
ment and centralisation, which were contrary to the nature of a society in which 
ttie municipal spirit was predominant. Chateaubriand had already described the 
institution of the assembly as " un tr&s grand fait histonque qui annonce le 
- A^rsage A une nouvelle espice de liberty *\ These and other writers hate 
exaggerated the importance of thQ edict and ascribed to Honorius and his 
ministers ideas which were foreign to them. There was certainly no question of 
anything like a national representation. For fecent discussions of the document, 
see Guiraud, Les assemblies provinciales dans I’Empire remain, and Carette, L a® 
assemblies provinciales de la Gaule romaine. The main objects of Honorius were 
probably, as M. Carette says, p. 249, to multiply the points of contact between the 
chief of his Gallic subjects and his governors ; and to facilitate the administrative 
business of the provinces by centralisation. For diocesan, as distinct from 
provincial, concilia, see C Th, xs, xa, 9.] * 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Arcadius Emperor of the East — Administration and Disgrace of 
Eutropius — Revolt of Gainas — Persecution of St. John Cfaifko- 
stom — Theodosius* 7 !. Emperor of the East — His Sister Pulckeria 
— His Wife Eudocia — The Persian War, and Division of 
Armenia 


*r The division of the Roman world between the sons of Theodosius 
’ marks the final establishment of the empire of the East, which, 
from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, subsisted one thousand and fifty-eight years, in a< 
state of premature and perpetual decay. The sovereign of that 
empire assumed, and obstinately retained, the vain, and at length 
fictitious, title of Emperor of th^ Romans ; and the hereditaiy 
appellations of Caesar and Augustus <*»ntjjiued to declare that 
he was the legitimate successor of tke first of men, who had 
reigned over the first of nations. The palace of Constantinople 
rivalled, and perhaps excelled, the magnificence of Persi^ ; and 
the eloquent sermons of St. Chrysostom 1 celebrate, while they 
condemn, the pompous kixury of the reign of Arcadius. "The 
emperor," says he, "wears on his head either a diadem or a 
crown of gold, decorated with precious stones of inestimable 
value. These ornaments and his purple garments are reserved 
fcfr his sacred person alone ; and his robes of silk are embroidered 
with the figures of golden dragons. His throne is of massy gold. 
Whenever he appears in public, he is surrounded by his courtiers, 
his guards, and his attendants. Their spears, their shields, their 
cuirasses, the bridles and trappings of their horses, have either 
the substance or the appearance of gold ; and the large splendid" 
boss in the midst of their shield is encircled with smaller bosses. 


- 1 Father Montfaucon, who, by the command of his Benedict ine superiors, i 
compelled (see Longueruana, tom. L p. 205) to execute the laborious edition of fit 
Chrysostom, in thirteen volumes in folio (Pans, 1738) , amused himself with extrar* — 
from that immense collection of morals, some curious antiquities, which illu 
the manners of the Theod^sian age (see Chrysostom. Opera, tom. adiu p. 19 
and his French Dissertation, in the M6moircs de l'Acad. des Inscriptions 
xKL p. 474-490). [A. Puech h^ recently devoted a whole book to the 2 
St. Jean Chrysoetome et les moeurs de sou temps, 1891.] 
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which represent the shape of the human eye. *The two mules 
that draw the chariot of the monarch are perfectly white, and 
shining all over with gold. The chariot itself, of pure and solid 

S >ld, attracts the admiration of the spectators, who contemplate 
e purple curtains, the snowy carpet, the size, of the precious 
stones, and the resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they 
are agitated by the motion of the carriage. The Imperial 
pictures are white on a blue ground ; the emperor appears 
seated on his throne, with his arms, his horses, and his guards 
beside him ; and his vanquished enemies in chains at his feet.” 
The successors of Constantine established their perpetual resi- 
dence in the royal city which he had erected on the verge of 
Europe* and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, 
and perhaps to the complaints of their people, they received, 
with each wind, the tributary productions of every climate ; 
while the impregnable strength of their capital continued for 
ages to defy the hostile attempts of the Barbarians. Their 
Idominions were bounded by the Hadriatic and Tigris ; and the 
whole interval of twenty- five days* navigation, which separated 
the extreme cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of Ethiopia,* 
was comprehended within the limits of the empire of the Bast. 
The populous countries oft that empire were the seat of art and 
learning, of luxury and wealth ; and the inhabitants, who had 
assumed the language and manners of Greeks, styled themselves, 
with seme appearance of truth, the most enlightened and 
civilized portion of the human species. The form of govern- 
ment was a pure and simple monarchy ; the name of the Roman 
Republic, which so long preserved a faint tradition of freedom, 
was confined to the Latin provinces ; and the princes of Con- 
stantinople measured their greatness by the servile obedience of 
their people. They were ignorant how much this passive dis- 
position enervates and degrades every faculty of the mind. The 
subjects, who had resigned their will to the absolute commands 
of a master, were equally incapable of guarding their lives and 
.(fortunes against the assaults of the Barbarians or of defending 
their reason from the terror^ of superstition. 

* According to the loose reckoning that .1 ship could sad, with a fair wind, 
xooo stadia, or xa$ miles, in the revolution of a day and night ; Diodorus Siculus 
computes ten days from the Palus Maeotis to Rhodes, and tour dap from Rhodes 
to Alexandria. The navigation of the Nile, from Alexandria to Syene, under the 
tropic of Cancer, required, as it was against the stream, ten days more. Diodor. 
3 km torn, i L iii. p» aoo, edit. Wesseling. He might, without »much impro- 
priety, measure the extreme heat from the verge of the torrid rone ; but he speaks 
of the bf metis in the 47th degree of northern latitude, as if it lay within the polar 
ckxsks. [On rates of sea travelling see Appendix 24.} 
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The first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius are 90 
intimately connected that the rebellion of the Goths and the 
fall of Rufinus have already claimed a place in the history of the 
West. It has already been observed that Eutropius , 8 one of the 
principal eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, succeeded the 
naughty minister whose ruin he had accomplished, and whose 
vices he soon imitated. Every order of the state bowed to the 
new favourite ; and their tame and obsequious submission en- 
couraged him to insult the laws, and, what is still more difficult 
and dangerous, the manners, of his country. Under the weakest 
of the predecessors of Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs had 
been secret and almost invisible. They insinuated themselves 
into the confidence of tke prince ; but their ostensible functions 
we* 2 confined to the menial service of the wardrobe and Im- 
perial bed-chamber. They might direct, in a whisper, the public 
counsels, and blast, by their malicious suggestions, the fame 
and fortunes of the most illustrious citizens ; but they nevgr 
presumed to stand forward in the front of empire , 4 or to profane 
the public honours of the state. Eutropius was the first of his 
artificial sex, who dared to assume the character of a Roman 
magistrate and general . 5 Sometimes imthe presence of the blush- 
ing senate he ascended the tribunal^to pronounce judgment 01* 
to repeat elaborate harangues ; and sometimes appeared on 
horseback, at the head of his troops, in the dress and armour of 
a hero. The disregard of custom and decency always betrays 
a weak and ill-regulated mind ; nor does Eutropius seem to have 


* Barthius, who adored his author with the blind superstition of a commentator, 
gives the preference to the two books which Claudian composed against Eutropius, 
above all his other productions (BaiUet, Jugemens des Savans, tom. iv. p. 227). 
•They are indeed a very elegant and spirited satire ; and would be mo»*e valuable 
in an historical light, if the invective were less vague and more temperate. 

4 After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs in the Roman palace and defining 
their proper functions, Claudian adds, 

A fronte recedant 

Imperii. In Eutrop. u 422. 

Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had assumed any of the efficient offioauftf^ 
the empire, and he is styled only Praepositus sacri cubiculi, In the edict of his 
banishment. See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xL \eg. 17. 

6 Jamque oblita sui, nec sobria divitiis mens 
In miseras leges hommumque negotia ludit: 

* Judical eunuchus 

Arma etiam violare parat 

Claudian (L 22^270), with that mixture of indignation and humour which a Iways 
pleases m a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly of the eunuch, the diagimp'iaf 
the empire, and the joy pf the Goths. wf 

Gaudet, cum viderit hostis, ^ 

Et sentit jam deesse viros 
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compensated for the folly of the design by any superior merit 
or ability in the execution. His former habits of life had not 
introduced him to the study of the laws or the exercises of the 
held; his awkward and unsuccessful attempts provoked the 
secret contempt of the spectators ; the Goths Expressed their 
wish that such a general might always command the armies of 
Rome ; and the name of the minister was branded with ridi- 
cule, more pernicious perhaps than hatred to a public character* 
The Subjects of Arcadius were exasperated by the recollection 
that" this deformed and deerepid eunuch , 6 * who so perversely 
mimicked the actions of a man, was born in the most abject 
condition of servitude ; that, before he entered the Imperial 
palace, he had been successively sold and purchased by an 
hundred masters, who had exhausted his youthful strengtff in 
every mean and infamous office, and at length dismissed him, in 
his old age, to freedom and poverty . 7 While these disgraceful 
stories were circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, in private con- 
versations, the vanity of the favourite was flattered with the most 
extraordinary honours. In the senate, in the capital, in the 
provinces, the statues of Eutropius were erected in brass or 
piarble, decorated witi^ symbols of his civil and military 
virtues, and inscribed with t$ie pompous title of the third founder 
of Constantinople* He was promoted to the rank of patrician, 
which began to signify, in a popular and even legal acceptation, 
the father of the emperor ; and the last year of the fourth 
century was polluted by the consulship of an eunuch and a slave. 
This strange and inexpiable prodigy 8 awakened, however, the 
prejudices of the Romans. The effeminate consul was rejected 

•The poet's lively description of his deformity (i. no 125) is confirmed by the* 
authentic testimony of Chrysostom (tom. lit. p. 384, edit. Montfaucon), who 
observes that, when the paint was washed away, the face of Eutropius appeared 
more ugly and wrinkled than that of an old woman. Claudian remarks (1* 469). 
and the remark must have been founded on experience, that there was scarcely 
any interval between the youth and the deerepid age of an eunuch. 

* Eutropius appears to have been a native of Armenia or Assyria. His three 
services, which Claudian more particularly describes, were these : 1. He spent 
many years as the catamite of Ptolemy, a groom or soldier of the Imperial stables, 
a. Ptolemy gave him to the old general Ann thesis, for whom he very skilfully exer* 
cised the profession of a pimp. 3. He was given, on her marriage, to ;he daughter 
of Arintheus ; and the future consul was employed to comb her hair, to present ttye 
silver ewer, to wash and to fan his mistress In hot weather. See L i 31-137* 

•Claudian (t L in Eutrop. x-22), after enumerating the various prodigies of 
monstrous birds, speaking animals, showers of blood or stones, double «uns, do,, 

adds, with some exaggeration, - — Omnia ccsserunt eitnucho consuie monstra. 

The first book concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Rome to her 
favourite Honorius, deprecating the new ignominy to which she was exposed. 
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by the West, as an indelible stain to the annals of the rqmUie ; 
and, without invoking the shades of Brutus and Camilfus, the 
colleague of Eutropius, a learned and respectable magistrate , 9 
sufficiently represented the different maxims of the two adminis- 
trations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been 
actuated by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit ; but the 
avarice of the eunuch was not less insatiate than that ofLthe 
prefect, 10 As long as he despoiled the oppressors who had 
enriched themselves* with the plunder of the people, Eutropius 
might gratify his covetous disposition without much envy or 
injustice ; but the progress of his rapine soon invaded th<§ wealth 
which had been acquired by lawful inheritance or laudable 
industry. The usual methods of extortion were practised and 
improved; and Claudian has sketched a lively and original 
picture of the public auction of the state. “The impotence of 
the eunuch ” (says that agreeable satirist) “ has served only t5 
stimulate his avarice : the same hand which, in his servile con- 
dition, was exercised in petty thefts, to unlock the coffers of hia 
master, now grasps the riches cff the vjorld ; and this infamous 
broker of the empire appreciates and divides the Roman pro-# 
Vinces, from Mount Haem us to the ^Tigris. One man, at the 
expense of his villa, is made proconsul of Asia ; a second pur- 
chases Syria with hfs wife's jewels ; and a third laments that 
he has exchanged his paternal estate for the government of 
Bithynia. In the antechamber of Eutropius, a large tablet is 
exposed to public view, which marks the respective prices of 
the provinces. The different value of Pontus, of Galatia, of 
Lydia, is accurately distinguished. Lycia may be obtained for 
so many thousand pieces of gold ; but the opulence of Phrygia 
will require a more considerable sum. The eunuch wishes to 
obliterate, by the general disgrace, his personal ignominy ; and, 
as he has been sold himself, he is desirous of selling the rest of 
mankind. In the eager contention, the balance, which contains 
the fate and fortunes of the province, often trembles m fne 
beam ; and, till one of the scales is inclined, by* superior weight, 

•FI Mallius Theodoras, whose civil honours, and philosophical works, have 
been celebrated by Claudian [who by the change of one letter has transformed 
Mallius into a member of the ancient Manhan family]. 

10 U n&n rtf wAovr*, drank with riches, is the forcible ex p res sion qf 

Zosixnus (L v. p. 301 [10]) ; and the avarice of Eutropius is equally execrated to 
the Lexicon ofSuidas auQ the Chronicle of MarceUitms. Chrysostom had efletl 
admonished the favourite, of the vanity and danger of immoderate wealth, tom. 
iii p. 381. 
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the mind of the impartial judge remains in arduous suspense . 11 
Such " (continues the indignant poet) "are the fruits of Homan 
valour, of the defeat of Antiochus, and of the triumph of Pom* 
pey/* This venal prostitution of public honours secured the 
impunity of future crimes ; but me riches^ which Eutropius 
derived from confiscation were already stained with injustice; 
since it was decent to accuse, and to condemn, the proprietors of 
the wealth which he was impatient to confiscate. Some noble 
bktod was shed by the hand of the executioner ; and the most 
inhospitable extremities of the empire were filled with innocent 
and illustrious exiles. Among the generals and consuls of them 
East; Abundantius 12 had reason to dread the first effects of the 4- 
resentment of Eutropius. He had b$en guilty of the unpardon- 
able crime of introducing that abject slave to the pa|pce of 
Constantinople ; and some degree of praise must be allowed to 
a powerful and ungrateful favourite, who was satisfied with the 
disgrace of his benefactor. Abundantius was stripped of his 
ample fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and banished to Pityus 
on the Buxine, the last frontier of the Roman world ; where he 
subsisted by the precarious mercy of the Barbarians, till he 
could obtain, after th^fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon 
in Phoenicia. The destruction of Timasius 18 required a more of 
serious and regular mode of attack. That great officer, the 
mastex^gener&l of the armies of Theodosius, had signalised his 
valour by a decisive victory, which he obtained over the Goths 
of Thessaly; but he was too prone, after the example of his 
sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of peace, and to abandon his 
confidence to wicked and designing flatterers. Timasius had 
despised the public clamour, by promoting an infamous depend* 


-certantum saepe duorum 


Divenrum suspendit onus : cum pondere Judex 
Vergil, et in geminas nutat provmcia lances. 

Cteadkn (L 193-909) so curiously distinguishes the circumstances of the sale that 
they all seem to allude to particular anecdotes. 

« Claudian (L 154*170) mentions the guilt and exQe of Abundantius, nor 
could he fail to quote the example of the artist who made the first trial of the 
braze# bull which he presented to Phalanx See Zosimus, l v. p. 303 [xql 
Jerom, tom. L p. a6 [ep. 60 ; Migne, i, 600]. The difference of place Is easily 
reconciled; but the decisive authority of Asterius of Amasia (Orat iv. p. 76 apod 
TiUemont, Hist des Etnpereurs, tom. v. p. 435) must turn the scale in favour of 
Pityus. 

** Sutdas (most probably, from the history of Eun&pius) has given a very un- 
favourable picture of Timasius. The accrunt of his accuser, the judges, trial, Ac. 
is perfectly agreeable to the practice of ancient and modem courts. (See Zosimus, 
1 v. p. 098, 99*^300 (p 1 tun almost tempted to quote the romance of a 


great master (Fielding’s Works, voL hr. p. 49, Ac. (fro edit), which may bit con- 
sidered at the history of human nature. 
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ent to the command of a cohort ; and he deserved to feel the 
ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly instigated by the favour* 
ite to accuse his patron of a treasonable conspiracy. The general 
was arraigned before the tribunal of Arcadius himself; and 
the principal eupuch stood? by the side of the throne, to suggest 
the questions and answers of his sovereign. But, as this mrm 
of trial might be deemed partial and arbitrary, the farther 
inquiry into the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Satuminus 
ana Procopius : the former of consular rank, the latter still 
respected as the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The 
appearances of a fair*\md legal proceeding were maintained by 
the blunt honesty of Procopius ; and he yielded with reluctance 
to the obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation against the unfortunate Timasius. 
His immense riches were confiscated, in the name of the em- 
peror, and for the benefit of the favourite ; and he was doomed 
to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the midst of th<^ 
sandy deserts of Libya . 14 Secluded from all human converse, 
the master-general of the Roman armies was lost for ever to the 
world ; but the circumstances of his fate have been related in a 
various and contradictory manner. It is insinuated that Butro- 
pius dispatched a private order for l^s secret execution . 14 It 
was reported that, in attempting to escape from Oasis, he perished 
in the desert, of thirst and hunger ; and that his dead body was 
found on the sands of Libya . 16 It has been asserted with more 
confidence that his son Syagrius, after successfully eluding the 
pursuit of the agents aftd emissaries of the court, collected a 
band of African robbers ; that he rescued Timasius from the 
place of his exile ; and that both the father and son disappeared 
from the knowledge of mankind . 17 But the ungrateful Bargus, 
ixfstead of being suffered to possess the reward of guilt, was 
soon afterwards circumvented and destroyed by the more power- 


14 The great Oasis was one of the spots in the sands of Ui$ya watered with 
springs, and capable of producing wheat, barley, and palm-trees. It was aboufc* 
three days' journey from north to south, about half a day in breadth, and f at this 
distance of about five days* march to the west of Abydus on the Nile. See 
d'Anville, Description de l’Egypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren desert which 
encompasses Oasis (Zosimus, L v. p. *300) has suggested the idea of comparative 
fertility, and even the epithet of the happy island (Herodot iii. a6). 
w The line of Claudian, in Eutrop. L 1. 180 : 

Marmaricus Claris violatur caedfbus Hammon, 
evidently alludes to hts persuasion of the death of Timasius. 

Soxomen, L viiL c. 7. He speaks from report ** nyot 
17 Zosimus, L v. p. 300 ad fin . J Yet he seems to suspect that this rumOu? 

was spread by the friends of Eptropius. 
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M villany of the minister himself ; who retained sense and spirit 
enough to abhor the instrument of his own crimes. 

The public hatred and the despair of individuals continually a mi 
threatened! or seemed to threaten, # the personal safety of Stt^ aS. 
Eutropius; as well as of the numerous adherents who were*"'**** 
attached to his fortune and had been promoted by his venal 
favour. For their mutual defence, tr contrived the safeguard 
of a law, which violated every principk »f humanity and justice. 1 * 

I. Ittfs enacted, in the name and by the authority of Arcadius, 
that all those who shall conspire, either wi^h subjects or with 
strangers, against the lives of any of the persons whom the 
emperor* considers as the members of his own body, shall he 
punished with death and confiscation. This species of fictitious 
and metaphorical treason is extended to protect, not only*the 
illustrious officers of the state and army, who are admitted into 
the sacred consistory, but likewise the principal domestics of 
tie palace, the senators of Constantinople, the military com- 
manders, and the civil magistrates of the provinces : a vague 
and indefinite list, which, under the successors of Constantine, 
included an obscure and numerous train of subordinate minis- 
ters. II. This extreme severity might perhaps be justified, had 
St been only directed to* secure the representatives of the sove- 
reign from any actual violence in the execution of their office. 

But the whole body of Imperial dependents claimed a privilege, 
or rather impunity, which screened them, in the loosest moments 
of their lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resentment 
of their fellow-citixens ; and, by a strange perversion of the 
laws, the same degree of guilt and punishment was applied to a 
private quarrel and to a deliberate conspiracy against the em- 
peror and the empire. The edict of Arcadius most positively* 
and most absurdly declares that in such cases of treason thoughts 
and actions ought to be punished with equal severity ; that the 
knowledge of a mischievous intention, unless it be instantly 
revealed, becomes equally criminal with the intention itself; 1 ® 

“See Sle Theodosian Code, L i*.Jit 14, ad legem Corneliam de Sicariis, leg. 

3, and the Code of Justinian, 1 . ix. tit viii. ad legem J uliam de Majestate, leg. 5. 

The alteration of the title, from murder to treason, was an improvement of the 
subtle Tribonian. Godefroy, in a formal dissertation which he has inserted in his 
Commentary, illustrates this law of Arcadius, and explains all the difficult pas- 
sages which had been perverted by the jurisconsults of the darker ages. See tom. 
iii o, 88-nz. 

" Bartolus understands a simple and naked consciousness, without any sign of 
approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldxs, he is now roasting in 
heu. For my own part, continues the discreet Heineccius (Element Jur. CiviL 
L iv. p. 4 n), I must approve the theory of Bartolut; but m practice I should 
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and that those rash men who shall presume to solicit the pardon 
of traitors shall themselves be branded with public and perpetual 
infamy. III. “ With regard to the sons of the traitors " (con- 
tinues the emperor), “ although they ought to share the punish- 
ment, since they will probably imitate the guilt, of their parents, 
yet, by the special effect of our Imperial lenity, we giant them 
their lives ; but, at the same time, we declare them incapable 
of inheriting, either on the father’s or on the mother’s side, or 
of receiving any gift or legacy from the testament either of 
kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatized with hereditary infamy, 
excluded from th^ hopes of honours or fortune, let them endure 
the pangs of poverty and contempt, till they shall consider life 
as a calamity, and death as a comfort and relief.” In such 
wprds, so well adapted to insult the feelings of mankind, did the 
emperor, or rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation 
of a law which transferred the same unjust and inhuman penalties 
to the children of all those who had seconded, or who had pot 
disclosed, these fictitious conspiracies. Some of the noblest 
regulations of Roman jurisprudence have been suffered to expire; 
but this edict, a convenient and forcible engine of ministerial 
tyranny, was carefully inserted in the codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian ; and the same maxims h/tve "been revived in modem 
ages, to protect the electors of Germany and the cardinals of 
the church of Rorpe . 20 

Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread terroi* among a 
disarmed and dispirited people, were of too weak a texture to 
restrain the bold enterprise of Tribigild 21 the Ostrogoth. The 
colony of that warlike nation, which had been planted by 
Theodosius in one of the most fertile districts of Phrygia,** 
impatiently compared the slow returns of laborious husbandly 

incline to the sentiments of Baldus. Yet Bartolus was gravely quoted by the 
lawyers of Cardinal Richelieu ; and Eutropius was indirectly guilty of the murder 
of the virtuous de Thou. 

9 °Godefroy, tom. iiL p. 89. It is, however, suspected that this Jaw, so re- 
pugnant to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has been surreptitiously added to 
the golden bull. ^ 

copious and circumstantial narrative (which he might have reserved for 
more important events) is bestowed by Zosimus (L v. p. 304-3x3 [13^,]) on £he 
revolt of Tnbigild and Gamas. *See likewise Socrates, 1 . vu c. 6, and Soromen , 
L viii c. 4. The second book of Claudian against Eutropius is a fi ne, 
imperfect, piece of history. 

^Claudian (in Eutrop. L ii. 237-250) very accurately observes that the ancient 
name and nation of the Phrygians extended very far on eveiy side, till their limits 
were contracted by the colonies of the Bithynians of Thrace, of the Greeks, md 
at last of the Gauls. His description (ii. 257-272} of the fertility of Phrygia* MM 
of the four rivers that produce gold, is Just and picturesque. 
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with the successful rapine and liberal rewards of •Alarlc ; and 
their leader resented, as a personal affront, his own ungracious 
reception in the palace of Constantinople. A soft and wealthy 
province, in the heart of the empire, was astonished by the 
sound of war; and the faithful vassal, who had been disre- 
garded or oppressed, was again respected, as soon*as he resumed 
the hostile character of a Barbarian. The vineyards and fruit- 
fill fields, between the rapid Marsyas and the winding Maeander, 23 
were consumed with fire ; the decayed walls of the city crumbled 
into oust, at the first stroke of an enemy ; the trembling in- 
habitants escaped from a bloody massacre t# the shores of the 
Hellespont ; and a considerable part of Asia Minor was deso- 
lated by # the rebellion of Tribigild. His rapid progress was 
checked by the resistance of the peasants of Pamphylia ; and 
the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow pass, between the Mty 
of Selgae, 2 * a deep morass, and the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, 
were defeated with the loss of their bravest troops. But the 
d|ftrit of their chief was not daunted by misfortune ; and his 
army was continually recruited by swarms of Barbarians and out- 
laws, who were desirous of exercising the profession of robbery, 
under the more honourable names of war and conquest. The 
rumours of the success 91 Tribigild might for some time be sup 
pressed by fear or disguised by flattery ; yet they gradual'** 
alarmed both the court and the capital. Every misfortune was 
exaggerated in dark and doubtful hints ; anti the future designs 
of the rebels became the subject of anxious conjecture. 
Whenever Tribigild advanced into th~ inland country, the 
Romans were inclined to suppose that he meditated the 
passage of Mount Taurus and the invasion of Syria. If he 
descended towards the sea, they imputed, and perhaps sug- 
gested, to the Gothic chief the more dangerous project of 
arming a fleet in the harbours of Ionia, and of extending his 
depredations along the maritime coast, from the mouth of the 
Nile to the port of Constantinople. The approach of danger, 
and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused all terms of 
accommodation, compelled Eutropius to summon a council of 

*• Xenophon, Anabasis, l I p., ix, 1a, edit. Hutchinson; Strabo, L xtL (X 
86$, edit. AmsteL [8, 15] ; Q. Curd L iii. c. r. CLaudian compares the junction 
of the Marsyas ana Maeander to that of tbf*. Sa6ne and the Rhone ; with this 
difference, however, that the smaller of the Phrygian rivers is not accelerated, but 
retarded, by the larger. 

** Selvae, a colony of the Lacedaemonians, had formerly numbered twenty 
thousand citizens : but in the age of Zosimus it was redqped to a * or sm a ll 
town. See Cellanus, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii p. 117. 
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war . 96 After claiming for himself the privilege of a veteran soldier, 
the eunuch entrusted the guard of Thrace and the Hellespont 
to Gainas the Goth ; and the command of the Asiatic army to 
his favourite Leo : two generals who differently, but effectually, 
promoted the cause of rebels. Leo , 26 who, from the bulk 
of his body and the dulness of his mind, was sumsmed the 
Ajax of the East, had deserted his original trade of a wool comber, 
to exercise, with much less skill and success, the military 
profession ; and his uncertain operations were capriciously 
framed and executed, with an ignorance of real difficulties 
and a timorous neglect of every favourable opportunity. The 
rashness of the Ostrogoths had drawn them into a disadvanta- 
geous position between the rivers Melas and Eurymedoif, where 
they were almost besieged by the peasants of Pamphylia ; but 
the Arrival of an Imperial army, instead of completing their 
destruction, afforded the means of safety and victory. Tribigild 
surprised the unguarded camp of the Romans, in the darkness 
of the night ; seduced the faitfy of the greater part of thcf 
Barbarian auxiliaries ; and dissipated, without much effort, the 
troops which had been corrupted by the relaxation of discipline 
and the luxury of the capital. The discontent of Gainas, who 
had so boldly contrived and executfcf £he death of Rufinus, * 
was irritated by the fortune of hi$f unworthy successor ; he 
accused his own dishonourable patience under the servile reign 
of an eunuch ; and the ambitious Goth was convicted, of Jeast in 
the public opinion, of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, 
with whom he was eonpected by a domestic, as well as by a 
national, alliance . 27 When Gainas passed the Hellespont, to 
unite under his standard the remains of the Asiatic troops, he 
skilfully adapted his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths ; 
abandoning, by his retreat, the country which they desired to 
invade ; or facilitating, by his approach, the desertion of the 
Barbarian auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he repeatedly 
magnified the valour, the genius, the inexhaustible resources 

® The council of Eutropius, m Claud lan, may be compared to that of Domitiaxf 
in the fourth satire of Juvenal. The principal members of the former wwet 
juvenes protervi lascmque senes; one of them had been a cook, a second a 
woolcomber. The language of their original profession exposes their amwune d 
dignity; and their trifling conversation about tragedies, dancers, &c. is made still 
more ridiculous by the importance of the debate. 

** Claud ian (L iu 376-461) has branded him with infamy; and Zoftixnus, la 
more temperate language, confirms his reproaches. E. v. p. 305 [14J 

27 The conspiracy of Gainas and Tribigild, which is attested by the Greek 
historian, had not reached tije ears of Claudian, who attributes the revolt of the 
Ostrogoth to his own martial spirit and the advice of his wife. 
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of Tribigild ; confessed his own inability to jfrosecute the 
war ; and extorted the permission of negotiating with his in- 
vincible adversary. The conditions of peace were dictated by 
the haughty rebel ; and the peremptory demand of the head 
of Eutropius revealed the author and the design, of this hostile 
conspiracy. 

The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the rui of Bate* 
partial and passionate censure of the Christian emperors, p4 “' A * 2> ' ap, 
violates the dignity rather than the truth of history, by com- 
paring the son of Theodosius to one of those harmless and 
simple animals who scarcely feel that thefy are the property 
of their shepherd. Two passions, however, fear and conjugal 
affection,* awakened the languid soul of Arcadius : he was 
terrified by the threats of a victorious Barbarian; and ^he 
yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, with 
a flood of artificial tears, presenting her infant children to their 
father, implored his justice for some real or imaginary' insult 
Which she imputed to the audacious eunuch. 2S The emperors 
hand was directed to sign the condemnation of Eutropius ; the 
magic spell, which during four years had bound the prince and 
the people, was instantly ^chssolvod ; and the acclamations that 
so lately bailed the raant^and fortune of the favourite were 
converted into the clamours of the soldiers and the people, who 
reproached his crimes and pressed his immediate execution. 

In this hour of distress and despair his only refuge was in the 
sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he had wisely, or 
profanely, attempted to circumscribe ; aifd the most eloquent 
of the saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of pro- 
tecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had raised him to 
the ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople. The archbishop, 
ascending the pulpit of the cathedral, that he might be dis- * 
tinctly seen and heard by an innumerable crowd of either 
sex and of every age, pronounced a seasonable and pathetic 
discourse on the forgiveness of injuries and the instability 
of human greatness. The agonies of the pale and affrighted 
wretch, who lay grovelling under the table of the altar, exhibited 
a solemn and instructive spectacle ; and the orator, who was after- 
wards accused of insulting the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured 
to excite the contempt, that he might assuage the fury, of the 

anecdote, which Pbilostorgius alone has preserved (L xl c. 6, and 
wthofred. Dmertat. p. 451-456), is curious and important , since it connects the 
revolt Of the Goths with the secret intrigues of the palace. 

VO*,, hi. 24 
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people. 2 * The powers of humanity, of superstition, and of 
eloquence, prevailed. The empress Eudoxia was restrained, 
by her own prejudices, or by those of her subjects, from violat- 
ing the sanctuary of the church ; and Eutropius was tempted 
to capitulate, by the mildfer arts of persuasion, and by an oath 
that his life should be spared . 80 Careless of the dignity of their 
sovereign, the new ministers of the palace immediately pub- 
lished an edict, to declare that his late favourite had disgriwed 
the names of consul and patrician, to abolish his st&tuef* to 
confiscate his wealth, and to inflict a perpetual exile in .the 
island of Cyprus . 81 1 A despicable and decrepid eunuch could 
no longer alarm the fears of his enemies ; nor was he capable of 
enjoying what yet remained, the comforts of peace, of solitude, 
and of a happy climate. But their implacable revenge still 
envied him the last moments of a miserable life, and Eutropius 
had no sooner touched the shores of Cyprus than he was hastily 
recalled. The vain hope of eluding, by a change of place, the 
obligation of an oath engaged the empress to transfer the scene 
of his trial and execution from Constantinople to the adjacent 
suburb of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pronounced the 
sentence ; and the motives of ‘that sentence expose the juris- 
prudence of a despotic government.* The crimes which* 
Eutropius had committed against tne people might have justi- 
fied his death ; buj he was found guilty of harnessing to his 
chariot the sacred animals, who, from their breed «or colour, 

were reserved for the use of the emperor alone . 82 

* 

» See the Homily of Chrysostom, tom. in. p. 381-386, of which the exordium 
is particularly beautiful. Socrates, L vi. c. 5 ; Sozomen, L viii. c. 7. Montfaucon 
(in his Life of Chrysostom, tom. xul p. 135) too hastily supposes that TribigHtl 
was actually in Constantinople ; and that he commanded the soldiers who were 
crdered to seize Eutropius. Even Claudian, a Pagan poet (Praefat. ad L ii. in 
Eutrop. p. 27), has mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

Suppbciterque pias humihs prostratus ad suras 
Mitigat iratas voce tremente nurus. 

*> Chrysostom, in another homily (tom. us. p. 386), affects to declare that 
Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not deserted the church. Zosimus 
(L v. p. 313 [18]), on the contrary, pretends that his enemies forced )^n 
*£«pira<ra.vT*« avroy from the sanctuary. Yet the promise is an evidence of some 
treaty; and the strong assurance of C!audian*{Pnefat. ad L il 46), 

Sed tamen exemplo non fenere tuo, i V 

may be considered as an evidence of some promise. 

» Cod. Theod L ix. tit. xi leg. 14 [leg. tit. xL leg. 17J The date of that J*W 
(Jan. 17, AD. 399) is erroneous and corrupt; since the fall of Eutropius could 
not happen till the autumn of the same year. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereers* 
tom. v. jp. 78a 

33 Zosimtis, L v. a. 313 08 ]. Philostorgius, 1. xl c. 6. [Not using imperial 
animals {faa^fuunjr), but imperial decorations foMMrcr). See note 0? VaMttS, 
on the passage of Philostorgips (Migne, voL 65, p. feo).] 
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While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas 88 
openly revolted from his allegiance ; united his forces, at Thyatira 
in Lydia, with those of Tribigild; and still maintained his 
superior ascendant over the rebellious leader of the Ostrogoths. 
The confederate armies advanced, Vithout resistance, to the 
straights of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus ; and Arcadius 
was instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions by 
resigning his authority and his person to the faith of the Bar- 
banana. The church of the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on 
a lofty eminence near Chalcedon , 84 was chosen for the place 
of the interview. Gainas bowed, with reference, at the feet of 
the emperor, whilst he required the sacrifice of Aurelian and 
Saturmnus, two ministers of consular rink ; and their naked necks 
Were exposed, by the haughty rebel, to the edge of the^word, 
till he condescended to gTant them a precarious and disgraceful 
respite. The Goths, according to the terms of the agreement, 
were immediately transported from Asia into Europe ; and their 
* victorious chief, who accepted the title of master-general of 
the Roman armies, soon filled Constantinople with his troops, 
and distributed among his dependents the honours and rewards 
of the empire. In his early youth, Gainas had passed the 
Danube as a suppliant ajflfd a fugitive ; his elevation had been 
the work of valour and fottune ; and his indiscreet, or perfidious, 
conduct was the cause of his rapid downfall Notwithstanding 
the vigorous opposition of the archbishop, he importunately 
claimeu, for his Arian sectaries, the possession of a peculiar 
church ; and the pride of the Catholics was offended by the 
public toleration of heresy . 85 Every quarter of Constantinople 
was filled with tumult and disorder ; and the Barbarians gazed 
with such ardour on the rich shops of the jewellers, and the 
tables of the bankers, which were covered with gold and silver, 
that it was judged prudent to remove those dangerous tempta- 

® Zosimus |Lv. p. 313-323 fi8 sqq. ]), Socrates (1. vi c. 4), Sosoraen(L viil a a), 
and Theodore! (L v. c. 32, 33/ represent, though with some various circumstances, the 
conspiracy, defeat, and death of Gamas. [Tnbigild’s death is only mentioned by 
Philostorgius (xi. 8) : u having crossed over to Thrace he perishes soon after 

*** 0 <rt*s JBwAi vUat ftnprvp*. ov, is the expression of Zosimus himself (L v. p. 3x4 
fx8]), who inadvertently uses the fashionable language of the Christians. Evagnus 
describes (L ii c. 3) the situation, architecture, relics, and miracles of that 
celebrated church, in which the general council of Chalcedon was afterwards held. 
[See Appendix 27.] 

** The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear m his own 
writings, are strongly urged by Theodoret ; but his insinuation that they were 
successful is disproved by facts. Tillemont (Hist des Empereurs, tom. v. 383) has 
discovered that the emperor, to satisfy the rapacious demands of Gainas, melted, 
the plate of the church of the Apostles. # 
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; f tions from their sight. They resented the injurious precaution ; 

, and some alarming attempts were made, during the night, to 

my » attack and destroy with fire the Imperial palace. 8 ® In this state 
of mutual and suspicious hostility, the guards and the people 
of Constantinople shut the gates, and rose in arms to prevent, or 
to punish, the conspiracy of the Goths. During the absence of 
Gain&s, his troops were surprised and oppressed ; seven thousand 
Barbarians perished in this bloody massacre. In the fury of the 
; j pursuit, the catholics uncovered the roof, and continued to tbrow 

down flaming logs of wood, till they overwhelmed their adver- 
saries, who had retreated to the church or conventicle of 
the Arians. Gainas was either innocent of the desigyi or too 
confident of his success ;* he was astonished by the intelligence 
thakthe flovrer of his army had been ingloriously destroyed ; 
that he himself was declared a public enemy ; and that his 
countryman, Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had 
assumed the management of the war by sea and land. Th& 
enterprises of the rebel against the cities of Thrace were 
encountered by a firm and wxll-ordered defence ; his hungry 
soldiers were soon reduced to the grass that grew on the margin 
of the fortifications ; and Gaina$ w r ho vaiinly regretted the wealth 
and luxury of Asia, embraced a desjterale resolution of forcing* 
the passage of the Hellespont. He was destitute of vessels ; but 
t the woods of the Cl^rsonesus afforded materials for rafts, and his 

intrepid Barbarians did not refuse to trust theirnelm to the 
OM.ts waves. But Fravitta attentively watched the progress of their 
undertaking. As soon as they had gained the middle of the 
stream, the Roman galleys , 37 impelled by the full force of oarv, 
of the current, and of the favourable wind, rushed forwards in 
compact order and with irresistible weight ; and the Helles- 
pont was covered with the fragments of the Gothic shipwreck* 
After the destruction of his hopes, and the loss of many thousands 
of his bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to 
govern, or to subdue, the Romans, determined to resume t he 

m Tb? ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes guide, and sometimes foflaw, 
the public opinion, most confidently assert thAt the palace of Coostantinot^lMUl 
guarded by legions of angels. ^ ,1 

1,7 Zosimus (L v. p. 319 [20, cp. fcunap. fr. 81}) mentions these galleys by the 
name of Ltbumuzns , and observes that they were as swift (without explaining the 
difference between them) as the vessels with fifty oars ; but that they were far 
infen or in speed to the triremes, which had been long disused. Yet he reasonably 
concludes, from the testimony of Polybius, that galleys of a still larger size had 
been constructed in the .Punic wars. Since the establishment of the Romm 
empire over the Mediterranean, the useless art of building huge ships of war bad 
probably been neglected and at length forgotten. 
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independence of a savage life. A light and active body of 
Barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry and baggage, 
might perform, in eight or ten days, a march of three hundred 
miles worn the Hellespont to the Danube ; 88 the garrisons of 
that important frontier had been gradually annihilated ; the 
river, in the month of December, would be deeply frozen ; and 
the unbounded prospect of Scythia was opened to the ambition 
of Gainas. This design was secretly communicated to the 
national troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes of their 
leader.; and, before the signal of departure was given, a great 
number of provincial auxiliaries, whom he ^suspected of an 
attachment to their native country, were perfidiously massacred. 

The Goths* advanced, by rapid marches, through the plains of 
Thrace ; and they were soon delivered from the fear of a pursuit 
by the vanity of Fravitta, who, instead of extinguishing the war, 
hastened to enjoy the popular applause and to assume the 
peaceful honours of the consulship. But a formidable ally 
appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of the empire and to 
guard the peace and liberty of Scythia. The superior forces 
of Uldin, king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas ; an 
hostile and ruined country •prohibited his retreat ; he disdained 
U/ capitulate ; and, after *ej>£atedly attempting to cut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy, he was slain, with his desperate 
followers, in the field of battle. Eleven days after the naval 
victory of 4b® Hellespont; the head of Gainas, the inestimable Jmm 
gift of the conqueror, was received at Constantinople with the 
most liberal expressions of gratitude, and tne public deliverance 
Was celebrated by festivals and illuminations. The triumphs of 
Arcadius became the subject of epic poems ; 40 and the monarch, 
no longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned himself to 
the mild and absolute dominion of his wife, the fair and artful 

88 Chishul (Travels, p. 61-63, 72-76) proceeded from Gallipoli, through Hadria- 
nople, to the Danube, in about fifteen days. He was in the train of an English 
ambassador, whose baggage consisted of seventy-one waggons. That learned 
traveller has the merit of tracing a curious and unfrequented route. 

18 The narrative of Zosimus, who actually leads Gainas beyond the Danube, 
must be corrected by the testimony of Socrates and Soromen, that he was killed in 
Thraci ; and, by tbepreeise and authentic dates of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, 
Chronicle, p, 307. Tne naval victory of the Hellespont is fixed to the month 
Apdlsetis, the tenth of the calends of January (December 33) ; the head of Gainas 
was brought to Constantinople the third of the nones of January (January 3), in the 
month Audynaeus. [These dates imply too short an interval; the second is 
probably wrong ; ana we may accept from Maroeilinus the notice that Gainas was 
killed early in February.] 

Eusebius Scholasticus acquired mucb fame by his poeimon the Gothic war, in 
which he had served. Near Forty years afterwards, Ammon ms recited another 
poem On the same subject, in the presence of Theodosiusi See Socrates, L vi. c, 6. 
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Eudoxia ; Vho has sullied her fame by the persecution of St 
John Chrysostom. 

siMtioftaaft After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the successor of 

SSom* c jl£ Gregory Nazianzen, the church of Constantinople was distracted 

cRf*** by the ambition of rival candidates, who were not ashamed to 
solicit, with gold or flattery, the suffrage of the people, or of the 
favourite. On this occasion, Eutropius seems to have deviated 
from his ordinary maxims ; and his uncorrupted judgment was 
determined only by the superior merit of a stranger. In a late 
journey into the East, he had admired the sermons ot John, a 
native and presbyter of Antioch, whose name has been dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of Chrysostom, or the Golden Mouth - 41 
A private older was , dispatched to the governor of Syria ; and, 
ft s the people might be unwilling to resign their favourite 
preacher, he was transported with speed and secrecy, in a post- 
chariot, from Antioch to Constantinople. The unanimous and 
unsolicited consent of the court, the clergy, and the people, 
ratified the choice of the minister ; and, both as a saint alia as 
an orator, the new archbishop surpassed the sanguine expecta- 
tions of the public. Born of a noble and opulent family, in the 
capital of Syria, Chrysostom had bgen educated by the care of a 
tender mother, under the tuition of the most skilful masters. 
He studied the art of rhetoric fn the school of Libanius ; and 
that celebrated sophist, who soon discovered the talents of his 
disciple, ingenuously confessed that- John would* have deserved 
to succeed him, had he not been stolen away by the Christians. 
His piety soon disposed him to receive the sacrament of baptism ;* 
to renounce the lucrative and honourable profession of the law : 
and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, where he subdued 
the lusts of the flesh by an austere penance of six years. His 

41 The sixth book of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the fifth of Theodore!, 
afford curious and authentic materials for the life of John Chrysostom. Beside* 
those general historians, I have taken for my guides the four principal hkjgraphers 
of the saint x. The author of a partial and passionate Vindication of the 
Archbishop of Constantinople, composed in the form of a dialogue, and under the 
name of his zealous partisan Palladius, bishop of Hclenopolis (TiUemont, 

Eoctes. tom. xl p. 500-533). It is inserted among the works of CMtorostom, 
tom. xiiL p. 1-90, edit Montfaucon. a The moderate Erasmus (torn, tihepist 
MCL. p. 1331-1347, edit Ludg. Bat). His vivacity and good sense wire 
own ; his errors, m the uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, wunr ldmost 
inevitable. 3. The learned Tillemont (M£m. Eccldsiastkjues, tom. id ft t-405. 
547-626, &c. See , ) ; who compiles the lives of the saints with incredible patience 
religious accuracy. He has minutely searched the voluminous works orChiysostoni 
himself. 4. Father Montfaucon, who has perused those worts with the curious 
diligence of an editor, discovered several new homilies, and again reviewed find 
composed the life dT Chrysostom (Opera Chrysostom, tom, xiii p. 91-177). [For 
modern works see Appendix i.J 
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infirmities compelled him to return to the society of mankind ; 
and the authority of Meletius devoted his talents to the service 
of the church ; but in the midst of his family, and afterwards 
on the archiepiscopal throne, Chrysostojp still persevered in the 

E ractice of the monastic virtues. The ample revenues, which 
is predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury, he diligently 
applied to the establishment of hospitals ; and the multitudes, 
who wtere supported by his charity, preferred the eloquent and 
edifyhtg discourses of their archbishop to the amusements of 
the theatre or the circus. The monuments of that eloquence, 
which was admired near twenty years at Antibch and Constanti- 
nople, ha^£ been carefully preserved, and the possession of near 
one thousand sermons, or homilies, has authorized the critics 43 
of succeeding times to appreciate the genuine merit of Chrjiso- 
s tom. They unanimously attribute to the Christian orator the 
free command of an elegant and copious language ; the judg- 
ment to conceal the advantages which he derived from the 
knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy ; an inexhaustible fund of 
metaphors and similitudes, of ideas and images, to vary and 
illustrate the most familiar topics; the happy art of engaging the 
passions in the service of virtue ;*and of exposing the folly as 
well as the turpitude of $ice7 5 almost with the truth and spirit of 
a dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople 
yoked, anfl |jradually united against him, two sorts of enemies : yyt x ^ 
the aspiring clergy, who envied his success, and the obstinate 
sinners, who were offended by his reproofs. When Chrysostom 
thundered, finom the pulpit of St. Sophia, against the degeneracy 
of the Christians, his shafts w r ere spent among the crowd, without 
wounding, or even marking, the character of any individual. When ^ 
he declaimed against the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty 
might obtain a transient consolation from his invectives ; but 
the guilty were still sheltered by their numbers, and the re- 
proach itself was dignified by some ideas of superiority and 
enjoyment. But, as the pyramid rose towards the summit, it in- 
sensibly diminished to a point* and the magistrates, the ministers, 
th© favourite eunuchs, the ladies of the court, 4 * the empress 

48 As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chrysostom, I have 
given my confidence to the two most judicious and moderate of the ecclesiastical 
critics, Erasmus (tom. til p. 1344) and Dupin (Biblioth<Sque Ecd^siastique, tom. 
iil p. 38) ; yet the good taste of the former is sometimes vitiated by an excessive 
love of antiquity ; and the good sense of the latter is always restrained by prudential 
considerations. 

48 The females of Constantinople distinguished themselves by their enmity or 
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Eudoxia herself, had a much larger share of guilt to divide among 
a smaller proportion of criminals. The personal applications of 
the audience were anticipated, or confirmed, by the testimony of 
their own conscience ; ^nd the intrepid preacher assumed the 
dangerous right of exposing both the offence and the offender 
to the public abhorrence. The secret resentment of the court 
encouraged the discontent of the clergy and monks of Constanti- 
nople, who were too hastily reformed by the fervent zeal of 
their archbishop. He had condemned, from the pulpit, the 
domestic females of the clergy of Constantinople, who, under 
the name of servants or sisters, afforded a perpetual occasion 
either of sin or of scandal. The silent and solitary ascetics who 
had secluded themselves from the world were intitled to the 
warmest approbation of Chrysostom ; but he despised and stig- 
matized, as the disgrace of their holy profession, the crowd of 
degenerate monks, who, from some unworthy motives of pleasure 
or profit, so frequently infested the streets of the capital. To 
the voice of persuasion the arclibishop was obliged to add the 
terrors of authority ; and his ardour, in the exercise of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, was not always exempt from passion ; nor was 
it always guided by prudence. ' Chrysostom was naturally of t| 
choleric disposition . 44 Although h ^struggled, according to the 
precepts of the gospel, to love his private enemies, he indulged 
himself in the privilege of hating the enemies of God and of 
the church ; and his sentiments were sometimes delivered with 
too much energy of countenance and expression. He still 
maintained, from some considerations of health or abstinence, 
his former habits of taking his repasts alone ; and this inhospi- 
table custom , 45 which his enemies imputed to pride, contributed, 

• 

their attachment to Chrysostom. Three noble and opulent widows, M&rsot, 
Castricia, and Eugraphia, were the leaders of the persecution (Pallad. Dialog, 
tom. xiii. p. 14). It was impossible that they should forgive a preacher who re- 
proached their affectation to conceal, by the ornaments of dress, their age and ug tl» 
ness (Pallad. p 27). Olympias, by equal zeal, displayed in a more pious cause, 
has obtained the title of saint. See Tillcmont, M£m. Eccl£& tom. xi 416-4401 

44 Sozomen, and more especially .Socrates, have defined the real character of 
Chrysostom with a temperate and impartial freedom, very offensive to hts blind 
admirers. Those historians lived in the nrxt generation, when party vtolenoe 
abated, and had conversed with rfaany persons intimately acquainted with tfr* 
virtues and imperfections of the saint. 

46 PaJladius (torn, xm p. 40, See, ) very seriously defends the archbishop 9 t. 
He never tasted wine. a. The weakness of his stomach required a peculiar diet* 
3. Business, or study, or devotion, often kept him fasting till sunset 4. fled** 
tested the noise and levity of great dinners. 5. He saved the expense for the wm at 
the poor. 6. He was apprehensive, in a capital tike Constantinople, of the envy 
and reproach of partial invittytiona 
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at least, to nourish the infirmity of a morose *and unsocial 
humour. Separated from that familiar intercourse which facili- 
tates the knowledge and the dispatch of business, he reposed 
an unsuspecting confidence in his deacon Serapion ; and seldom 
applied his speculative knowledge of human nature to the par- 
ticular characters either of his dependents or of his equals. 

Conscious of the purity of his intentions, and perhaps of the supe- 
riority of his genius, the archbishop of Constantinople extended 
the jiurisdiction of the Imperial city that he might enlarge the 
sphere of his pastoral labours ; and the conduct which the pro- 
fane 'imputed to an ambitious motive appefred to Chrysostom 
himself in the light of a sacred and indispensable duty. In his 
visitation through the Asiatic province*, he deposed thirteen 
bishops of Lydia and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly declared that a 
deep corruption of simony and licentiousness had infected the 
whole episcopal order . 40 If those bishops were innocent, such a 
rash and unjust condemnation must excite a well-grounded dis- 
content. If they were guilty, the numerous associates of their 
guilt would soon discover that their own safety depended on 
the ruin of the archbishop ; whom they studied to represent as 
the tyrant of the Eastern church.* 

This ecclesiastical coitspifhcy was managed by Theophilus , 47 afagmim u 
archbishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, 
displayed the fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation. His ajk m 
national dislike to the rising greatness of a city w hich degraded 
him from the second to the third rank m the Christian world 
was exasperated by some personal disputes with Chrysostom 
himself . 48 By the private invitation of the empress, Theophilus 
landed at Constantinople, with a stout body of Egyptian mari- 
ners, to encounter the populace; and a train of attendant bishops, 9 
to secure, by their voices, the majority of a synod. The synod 49 
was convened in the suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak, 

48 Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom. ix. hom. \il in Act ApostoL p. 

99) that the number of bishops who might be saved bore a very small proportion 
to those who would be damned. 

* See TUlemont, M£m. Ecctes. tom. xl p. 441-500. 

40 1 have purposely omitted the controversy which arose among the monks of 
Egypt concerning Ongemsm and Anthropomorphism ; the dissimulation and vio- 
lence of Theophilus ; his artful management of the simplicity of Epiphanius ; the 
persecution and flight of the long, or tall, brother ; the ambiguous support which 
they received at Constantinople from Chrysostom, &c. 

Photius (jx 53-60) has preserved the original acts of the synod of the Oak 
[Mansi, ConciL 111. p. 1148): which destroy the false assertion [of Palladius ; 
see Mansi, Condi iii. 1153] that Chrysostom was condemned by no more 
than thirty-six bishops, of whom twenty-nine were Egyptians Forty-five bishops 
*ubscribed his sentence. See TiUemont, M6m. Eecl 4 s.^om. xi p. 595 * 
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where Rufinus had erected & stately church and monastery, and 
their proceedings were continued during fourteen days, or sessions. 
A bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of Constant!^ 
nople ; but the frivolous or improbable nature of the forty-seven 
articles which they presented against him may justly be con- 
sidered as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. Four successive 
summons were signified to Chrysostom, but he still refused to 
trust either his person or his reputation in the hands of his im- 
placable enemies, who, prudently declining the examination of 
any particular charges, condemned his contumacious disobedience, 
and hastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. The^synod 
of the Oak immediately addressed the emperor to ratify and 
execute their judgment, and charitably insinuated that the 
ppnalties of treason might be inflicted on the audacious preacher 
who had reviled, under the name of Jezebel, the empress 
Eudoxia herself The archbishop was rudely arrested, and con* 
ducted through the city, by one of the Imperial messengers, who 
landed him, after a short navigation, near the entrance of the 
Euxine ; from whence, before the expiration of two days, he was 
gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute 
and passive ; they suddenly rose ith unanimous and irresistible 
fury. Theophilus escaped ; but the promiscuous crowd of monks 
and Egyptian mariners were slaughtered without pity in the 
streets of Constantinople. 50 A seasonable carthqimhe justified 
the interposition of heaven ; the torrent of sedition rolled for- 
wards to the gates of the palace ; and the empress, agitated by 
fear or remorse, threw herself at the feet of Arcadius, and con- 
fessed that the public safety could be purchased only by the 
restoration of Chrysostom. The Bosphorus was covered with 
innumerable vessels ; the shores of Europe and Asia were pro- 
fusely illuminated ; and the acclamations of a victorious people 
accompanied, from the port to the cathedral, the triissnptl of 
the archbishop; who, too easily, consented to resume the eser^rfse 
of his functions, before his sentence had been legally revexgpti by 
the authority of an ecclesiastical synod. Ignorant or careless 
of the impending danger, Chry sostom indulged his rial, 

<* (( ' V 

80 Palladium owns (p. 30) that, if the people of Constantinople had found Theo* 
phi 1 us, they would certainly have thrown him into the sea. Socrates mentions 
(L vi. c. 17) a battle between the mob and the sailors of Alexandria m which O 0 P 7 
wounds were given and some lives were lost. The massacre of the monks is 
served only by the Pagan Zosimus (1. v. p. 324 [*3]), who acknowledges that 
Chrysostom had a sirfjgular talent to lead the illiterate multitude, $»’ yip 6 ?*#*»*<« 

aAoyay o^Ao* vway m y 4 <r0m* 
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haps his resentment ; declaimed with peculiar asperity against 
female Vices ; and condemned the profane honours which were 
addressed almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, to the statue of the 
empress. His imprudence tempted his qpemies to inflame the 
haughty spirit of Eudoxia by reporting, or perhaps inventing, 
the famous exordium of a sermon : “ Herodias is again furious ; 
Herodias again dances; she once more requires the head of 
John : M an insolent allusion, which, as a woman and a sovereign, 
it was infpossible for her to forgive . 61 The short interval of a 
perfidious truce was employed to concert more effectual mea- 
sures for the disgrace and ruin of the archbishop. A numerous 
council of the Eastern prelates, who were guided from a distance 
by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, without 
examining the justice, of the former sentence ; and a detach* 
ment of Barbarian troops was introduced into the city, to sup- 
press the emotions of the people. On the vigil of Easter, the 
solemn administration of baptism was rudely interrupted by the 
soldiers, who alarmed the modesty of the naked catechumens, 
and violated, by their presence, the awful mysteries of the 
Christian worship. Arsacius occupied the church of St. Sophia 
and the archiepiscopal thrond. The catholics retreated to the 
baths of Constantine, and Afterwards to the fields ; w here they 
were still pursued and insulted by the guards, the bishops, and 
the magistrates. The fatal day of the second and final exile 
of Chrysostofti ? was marked bv the conflagration of the cathedral, 

.of the senate house, and of the adjacent ljuildings ; and this 
calamity was imputed, without proof but not w ithout probability, 
to the despair oi a persecuted faction. 6J 

Cicero might claim some merit, if his voluntary banishment Kxii 
preserved the peace of the republic ; 68 but the submission of mi 
C hrysostom was the indispensable duty of a Christian and a sub- 
ject. Instead of listening to his humble prayer that he might 
be permitted to reside at Cyzicus or N i comedia, the inflexible 
empress assigned for his exile the remote and desolate town of 
Cucusub, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, in the Lesser Armenia. 

• 

•Bibs Socrates, 1 . vi c. i&. Soswnen, L viii. c. ja Zosamus (l v, p. 334, 

327 1 8 3 * »4]) mentions, in general terms, bis invectives against Eudoxia. The homily, 
which begins with those famous words, is rejected as spurious. Montfaucon, tom. 
xiii* P* 151. Tillemont, Eccies. tom. xl p. 603. 

w We might naturally expect such a charge from Zosinms (1 v. p. 327 [24]), but it 
is remarkable enough that it should be confirmed by Socrates, L vl c. 18, and the 
Paschal Chronicle, p. 30^. [Cp. Cod. Th, 16, a, 37.] • 

•He displays those specious motives (Post Redituro, c. 13, 14) in the language 
of an orator and a politician. • 
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A secret hope was entertained that the archbishop might perish In 
a difficult and dangerous march of seventy days in the heat of 
summer through the provinces of Asia Minor, where he was 
continually threatene4 by the hostile attacks of the Is&urians 
and the mors implacable fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom 
arrived in safety at the place of his confinement ; and the three 
years which he spent at Cucusus and the neighbouring town of 
Arabissus were the last and most glorious of his life. His char* 
acter was consecrated by absence and persecution ; th£ faults # 
of his administration were no longer remembered ; but every 
tongue repeated \he praises of his genius and virtue, and the 
respectful attention of the Christian world was fixed*on a desert 
spot among the mountains of Taurus. From that solitude the 
a*?hbishop, whose active mind was invigorated by misfortunes, 
maintained a strict and frequent correspondence 6 * with the 
most distant provinces ; exhorted the separate congregation of 
his faithful adherents to persevere in their allegiance ; urged ihe 
destruction of the temples of Phoenicia, and the extirpation of 
heresy in the isle of Cyprus ; extended his pastoral care to the 
missions of Persia and Scythia ; negotiated, by his ambassadors, 
with the Roman pontiff and fhe emperor Honorius ; and boldly 
appealed, from a partial synod, tfle supreme tribunal of a 
free and general council. The mind of the illustrious exile was 
still independent ; but his captive body was exposed to the 
revenge of the oppressors, who continued to abuse name and 
authority of ArcadiugA 5 An order was dispatched for the in- 
stant removal of Chry sostom to the extreme desert of Pityus » 
and his guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions that, 
wSMdmau before he reached the sea-coast of the Euxine, he expired at 
rfrhShrif Comana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his age. The succeed* 
ing generation acknowledged his innocence and merit Thesapcfc^ 
bishops of the East, w ho might blush that their predeemcni 

64 Two hundred and forty-two of the epistles of Chrysostom are still cxtmt 
(Opera, tom. 11L p 528-736) They are addressed to a great variety of parsons, 
and show a firmness of mind much superior to that of Cicero in his exile TUdC. 
fourteenth epistle contains a curious narrative of the dangers of his journey. tV ' 

^ M After the exile of Chrvsostom, Thcophilus published an enormous an 
ribk volume against him, m winch he perpetually repeats the polite expraasiotHlof 
hostem humamtatis, sacnlcgorurn principem, immundum daemonem ; he affirms 
that John Chrysostom had delivered his soul to be adulterated by the devil; and 
wishes that some farther punishment, adequate (if possible) to the magnitude Of 
his crimes, may be inflicted on him. St. Jerom, at the tequest of hts friend 
Thcophilus, tianslated, this edifying performance from Gfeek into Latin. $m 
Facundus Hcrmian. Defens, pro m. CapuuL L vi c. 5, published by Sirmomi, 
Opera, tom. il p. 595, 596* 597. 
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bad been the enemies of Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, 
by the firmness of the Roman pontiff, to restore the honours of 
that venerable name , 66 At the pious solicitation of the clergy 
and people of Constantinople, his reljfs, thirty years after hisabrea* 
death, were transported from their obscure sepulchre to the royal 
city . 67 The emperor Theodosius advanced t<f receive them as sS^jm w£j 
far as Chaleedon ; and, falling prostrate on the coffin, implored, ** 
in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia, the 
forgiveness of the injured saint . 58 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained, whether any» SSSf 1 ®* 
staflTof hereditary guilt could be derived ffom Arcadius to hisiua«^ 
successor 4 Eudoxia was a young and beautiful woman, who in- 
dulged her passions and despised her husband ; count John 
enjoyed, at least, the familiar confidence of the empress ; an & the 
public named him as the real father of Theodosius the younger. 6 ® 

The birth of a son was accepted, however, by the pious husband, 
ag an event the most fortunate and honourable to himself, to 
his family, and to the eastern world ; and the royal infant, by 
an unprecedented favour, was invested with the titles of Ceesar 
and Augustus. In less than four years arterwards, Eudoxia, in 
the bloom of youth, w r as* destroyed by the consequences of a 
fhiscarriage ; and this lift tune Iy death confounded the prophecy 
of a holy bishop , 60 w ho, amiast the universal joy, had ventured 

M His name was inserted by his successor Auicil, in tht Diptychs^afcJthe church 
of Constantmaple, A d. 418. 'Ten years afterwards he v*as revered as a saint, 

Cynl, who inherited Q10 place, and the passions, of his uncle, Theophilus, yielded 
with much reluctance. See Facund. Hermian L *•'. < 1. TiUemont, M6ro. 

EccliJs. tom. xiv. p. 277-983. 

87 Socrates, l vu. c. 45. Theodoret, L v. c. 36. This event reconciled the 
Toanrutes, who had hitlierto refused to acknowledge bis successors. During his 
lifetime the Joannucs were respected by the catholics as the true and orthodox 
communion of Constantinople. Their obstinacy gradually drove them to the* 
brink of schisn 

08 According to some accounts (Baronins. AnnaL Eccles. A.D. 438, No. 9, 10) 
the emperor was forced to send a letter of invitation and excuses before the body 
of the ceremonious saint could be moved from Comana. 

m Zosimus, L v. p. 315 [18} The chastity of an empress should not be im- 
peached without producing a witness ; but it is astonishing that the witness should 
wnte*and live under a prince whose legitimacy he dared to attack. We must 
suppose that his history was a party libel, privately read and circulated by the 
Bagona. [For date of Zosimus sec above, vol 1L p 538.] TiUemont (Hist des 
Empercurs, tom. v. p. 78a) is not averse to brar^l the reputation of Eudoxia. 

80 Porphyry of Gam. His zeal was transport by the order which he had ob- 
tained for the destruction of eight Pagan temples of that city. See the curious * 
details of his life (BoromuS, A D. 401, No. 17-51), originally written in Greek, or 
perhaps in Syriac, by a monk, one of his favourite "deacons. [The Greek text 
was first published by Haupt in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy, 1874; 
and it has been re-edited oy the Soc. PhiloL llonnensis Sodales, 1895. For an 
account of the visit of Porphyry to Constantinople, see Bury, Later Roman 
Empire, L p^ 900 ryy.J • 

• 
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to foretell that she should behold the long and auspicious reign 
of her glorious son. The catholics applauded the justice of 
heaven, which avenged the persecution of St. Chrysostom ; and 
perhaps the emperor was the only person who sincerely bewailed 
the loss of the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia. Such a domestic 
misfortune afflicted him more deeply than the public calamities 
of the East ; 61 the licentious excursions, from Pontus to Pales- 
tine, of the I saurian robbers, whose impunity accused the weak- 
ness of the government ; and the earthquakes, the conflagrations, 
the famine, and the flights of locusts , 62 which the popular ^dis- 
content was equally disposed to attribute to the incapacity of 
the monarch. At length, in the thirty-first year of Jiis age, 
after a reign (if we may abuse that word) of thirteen years, three 
months, and fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of 
Constantinople. It is impossible to delineate his character; since, 
in a period very copiously furnished with historical materials* it 
has not been possible to remark one action that properly belongs 
to the son of the great Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius 63 has indeed illuminated the mind of the 
dying emperor with a ray of human prudence or celestial wisdom. 
Arcadius considered, with anxious foresight, the helpless condi- 
tion of his son Theodosius, who was, .no more than seven years 
of age, the dangerous factions of a minority, and the aspiring 
spirit of J^degerd, the Persian monarch. Instead of tempting 
the allegiance of an ambitious subject by the participation of 
supreme power, he boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a 
king ; and placed, by a solemn testament, the sceptre of the 
East in the hands of Jezdegerd himself. The royal guardian 
accepted and discharged this honourable trust with unexampled 
fidelity ; and the infancy of Theodosius was protected by the 
arms and councils of Persia. Such is the singular narrative of 
Procopius ; and his veracity is not disputed by Agathi&s , 64 while 
he presumes to dissent from his judgment and to arraign the 
wisdom of a Christian emperor, who so rashly, though so fortu- 

Philostorg. L xl c. 8, and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 457. * 

63 Jerom (tom. vi. p. 73, 76) describes, in lively colours, the regular and destruc- 
tive march of the locusts, which spread a dark cloud, between heaven and eardl*^ 
over the land of Palestine. Seasonable winds scattered them, partly into the Bead 4 
Sea, and partly into the Mediterranean. 

68 Procopius, de BelL Persic. L L c. 2, p. 8, edit. Louvtse. 

64 Agathias, L iv. p. 136, 137 [c. 26]. Although he confesses the prevalence of the 

tradition, he asserts that Procopius was the first w ho had committed it to writing* 
Tillemont {Hist, des Erppeieurs, tom. vl p. 597) argues very sensibly on t he 
merits of this fable. His criticism was not warped by any ecclesiastical authority! 8 
both Procopius and Agathias are half Pagans. [The whole tone of Agathias in 
regard to the story is sceptical!] ' 
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nately, committed his sou and his dominions to* the unknown 
faith of a stranger, a rival, and It heathen. At the distance of one 
hundred and fifty years, this political question might be debated 
in the court of Justinian ; but a prudegit historian will refuse to 
examine the propriety, till he has ascertained the truth, of the 
testament df Arcadius. As it stands without^. parallel in the 
liistoiy of the world, we may justly require that it should be 
attested by the positive and unanimous evidence of contem- 
poraries. The strange novelty of the event, which excites our 
distrust, must have attracted their notice ; and their universal 
sIlilAse annihilates the v&in tradition of theSucceeding age. 

The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they could fairly be 
transferred from private property to ^public dominion, would 
haVe adjudged to the emperor Honorius the guardianship qf his 
nephew, till he had attained, at least, the fourteenth year of his 
age# But the weakness of Honorius and the calamities of his 
reign disqualified him from prosecuting this natural claim ; and 
such was the absolute separation of the two monarchies, both in 
interest and affection, that Constantinople would have obeyed 
with less reluctance the orders of the Persian, than those of the 
Italian, court Under a prince whose weakness is disguised by 
‘the extemifl signs of m&nhdod and discretion the most worthless 
favourites may secretly dispute the empire of the palace, and 
dictate to submissive provinces the commands of a master whom 
they direct and despise. But the ministers of a child who is 
incapable of arming them with the sanction of the royal name 
must acquire and exercise an independent authority. The great 
officers of the state and army, who had been appointed before 
the death of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, which might have 
inspired them with the idea of a free republic ; and the govern- 
ment of the eastern empire was fortunately assumed by the 
praefect Anthemius , 65 who obtained, by his superior abilities, a 
lasting ascendant over the minds of his equals. The safety of 
the young emperor proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius ; 
an<i his prudent firmness sustained the force and reputation of 
an infant reign. Uldin, witji a formidable host of Barbarians, 
was encamped in the heart of Thrace : he proudly rejected all 
terms of accommodation ; and, pbinting to the rising sun, 

w Socr. L vil c. i. Anthemius was the grandson of Philip, one of the minis- 
ters of Constaptius, and the grandfather of the emperor Anthemius. ^ After his 
return from the Persian embassy, he was appointed consul and Praetorian praefect 
of the Bast, in the year 405 ; and held the prefecture f^bout ten years. See his 
honours and praises in Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 35a TUlemont, Hist 
des Bmp. tom. vi. p. 1, &c, * 
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declared to the Roman ambassadors that the course of that 
planet should alone terminate the conquests of th/e Huns. But 
the desertion of his confederates, who were privately convinced 
of the justice and liberality of the Imperial ministers, obliged 
Uldin to repass the Danube ; the tribe of the Scyrri, which 
composed his i ear-guard, was almost extirpated ; and many 
thousand captives were dispersed to cultivate, with servile labour, 
the fields of Asia . 66 In the midst of the public triumph, Con- 
stantinople was protected by a strong enclosure of new and more 
extensive walls ; the same vigilant care was applied to restore 
the fortifications of\he Illyrian cities ; and a plan was judiciously 
conceived, which, in the space of seven years, would hitye secured 
the command of the Danube, by establishing on that river a 
perpetual fleet of two hundred and fifty armed vessels . 07 

But the Romans had so long been accustomed to the authority 
of a monarch, that the first, even among the females, of the 
Imperial family who displayed any courage or capacity was pO^ 
mitted to ascend the vacant throne of Theodosius. His sister 
Pulcheria , 63 who was only two years older than himself, received 
at the age of sixteen the title of Augusta; and, though her 
favour might be sometimes clouded by caprice or intrigue, she 
continued to govern the Eastern empire near forty years ; during 
the long minority of her brother, and, after his death, in her 
own nagHV anc ^ uvthe name of Marcian, her nominal husband. 
From a motive, either of prudence or religion, she^eitobraced a 
life of celibacy ; and, notwithstanding some aspersions on the 
chastity of Pulcheria, 6 ^ this resolution, which she communicated • 
to her sisters Arcadia and Marina, was celebrated by the Chris- 
tian world, as the sublime effort of heroic piety. In the presence 
# of the clergy and people, the three daughters of Arcadius 70 
dedicated their virginity to God ; and the obligation of .their 
solemn vow was inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems ; which 

88 Sozomen, Lix.cc. He saw some Scyrri at work near Mount Olympus, in 
Bithynia, and cherished the vam hope that those captives were the last of the 
nation. m 

87 Cod. Theod. L vn. tiL xvii. L xv. tit i^leg. 49. +. 

88 Sozomen has filled three chapters with a magnificent panegyric of Polelam 
(L ix. c. 1, 2, 3); and Tillemont (I^moires Ecclcs. tom. xv. p, 171*184) has dedi- 
cated a separate article to the honour of St Pulchena, virgin and empress. 

<*Suidas (Excerpta, p. 68 in Script. Byzant.) pretends, on the credit of die 
Nestorians, that Pulchena v.as exasperated against their founder, because She 
censured her connexion with the beautiful Paulin us and her incest with her brother 
Theodosius. 

70 See Ducange, FamiL Byzantin. p, 7a Flaccilla, the eldest daughter, either 
died before Arcadius, or, if she lived to the year 431 (Marcellin. Chron.), some 
defect of mind or body must have excluded her from the honours of her rank. 
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they publicly offered in the great church of Constantinople. 
Their palace was converted into a monastery ; and all males, 
except the guides of their conscience, the saints who had for- 
gotten the distinction of sexes, were scrupulously excluded from 
the holy threshold. Pulcheria, her two sisters, and a chosen train 
of favourite damsels formed a religious community : they re- 
nounced the vanity of dress ; interrupted, by frequent fasts, their 
simple and frugal diet ; allotted a portion of their time to works 
of emoroidery ; and devoted several hours of the day and night to 
the^kercises of prayer and psalmody. Theipiety of a Christian 
virgin was adorned by the zeal and liberality of an empress. 
Ecclesiastical history describes the splendid churches which 
were built at the expense of Pulcheria, m all the provinces of the 
East ; her charitable foundations for the benefit of strangers and 
the poor ; the ample donations which she assigned for the 
perpetual maintenance of monastic societies ; and the active 
severity with which she lalx>ared to suppress the opposite 
heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches Such virtues were supposed 
to deserve the peculiar favour of the Deity ; and the relics of 
martyrs, as well as the kn$>\* ledgn of future events, were com- 
municated in visions and .revelations to the Imperial saint . 71 Yet 
the devotion of Pulcheria qiever diverted her indefatigable 
attention from temporal affairs ; and she alone, among all the 
descendants of the great Theodosius, appears lo have inherited 
any share ot his manly spirit and abilities. The elegant and 
familiar use which she had acquired bofch ot the Greek and 
* Latin languages was readily applied to the various occasions of 
speaking or writing on public business ; her deliberations were 
maturely weighed ; her actions were prompt and decisive ; and, 
while she moved, without noise or ostentation, the wheel of* 
government, she discreetly attributed to the genius of the 
emperor the long tranquillity of his reign. In the last years of 
his peaceful life Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of 
Attilat but the more extensive provinces of Asia still continued 
to enjoy a profound and permanent repose. Theodosius the 
"•"younger was never reduced # to the disgraceful necessity of 

• 

71 She was admonished, by repeated dreams, of the place where the relics of the 
forty martyrs had been buried. The ground had successively belonged to the 
house and garden of a woman of Constantinople, to a monastery of Macedonian 
monks, ana to a church of St. Thyrsus, erected by Caesnrius, who was consul, A.D. 
397 ; and the memory of the relics was almost obliterated Notwithstanding the 
charitable wishes of Dr. Jortin (Remarks, tom. iv. p, 234 ) it is not easy to acquit 
rwheria of some share in the pious fraud ; which iqust have been transacted 
Vmen she was more than live and thirty years of age. 

VOL. III. 25 
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encountering and punishing a rebellious subject ; and, since we 
cannot applaud the vigour, some praise may be due to the mild- 
ness and prosperity, of the administration of Pulcheria, 

_i^ The Roman, world wai deeply interested in the education of 
its master. A r^ular course of study and exercise was judiciously 
instituted ; of the military exercises of riding and shooting with 
the bow ; of the liberal studies of grammar, rhetoric, and 
philosophy ; the most skilful masters of the East ambitiously 
solicited the attention of their royal pupil ; and several noble 
youths were introduced into the palace, to animate his diligence 
by the emulation of friendship. Pulcheria alone discharged the 
important task of instructing her brother in the arts T>f govern- 
ment ; but her precepts may countenance some suspicion of the 
extent of her capacity or of the purity of her intentions. She 
taught him to maintain a grave and majestic deportment ; to 
walk, to hold his robes, to seat himself on Ins throne, in a manner 
worthy of a great prince ; to abstain from laughter ; to listen 
with condescension ; to return suitable answers ; to assume, by 
turns, a serious or a placid countenance ; in a word, to represent 
with grace and dignity the external %ure of a Roman emperor. 
But Theodosius 72 was never excited to« support the weight and 
glory of an illustrious name ; and, /instead of aspiring to imitate 
his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume to meiiSlAfC 
the degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of )y$ t father ind 
his uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had been assisted by the 
guardian care of a parent whose lessons were enforced by his 
authority and example. But the unfortunate prince who is born’ 
in the purple must remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; tnd 
the son of Arcadius was condemned to pass his perpetual infancy* 

' encompassed only by a servile train of w'oraen and eunuchs. 
The ample leisure, which he acquired by neglecting the essential 
duties of his high office, was filled by idle amusements and tin* 
profitable studies Hunting was the only active pursuit &at 
could tempt him beyond the limits of the palace ; but hte most 
assiduously laboured, sometimes by the light of a midnightiamp, 

73 There is a remarkable difference between the two ecclesiastical historians, 
who in general bear so close a fc semblance. Sozomen (L ix. c. i) ascribes to 
Pulcheria the government of the empire and the education of her brother; whop 
he scarcely condescends to praise. Socrates, though he affectedly disckfaltt ' 1 $ 
hopes o( favour or fame, composes an elaborate panegyric on the emper o r, 
cautiously suppresses the merits of his sister (l. vil c. 22, 42). Phiiostorgius P 
xn. c. 7) expresses th^ influence of Pulcheria in gentle and courtly language, *** 
/ 9 cunAi«a? if vmjptrovpM tnj kcX tntvBvvovera, Suidas (Excerpt, p, jj) 

a true character of Theocjpsius ; and I have followed the example dr 'YumW 
(tom. vi g, 25; in borrowing some strokes from the modem Greeks. - 
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in the mechanic occupations of painting and canring ; and the 
elegance with jvhich he transcribed religious books entitled the 
Roman emperor to the singular epithet of Calligraphes , or a fair 
writer. Separated from the world bj an impenetrable veil, 
Theodosius trusted the persons whom he loved^fie loved those 
who were accustomed to amuse and flatter his indolence ; and, 
as he never perused the papers that were presented for the royal 
signature, the acts of injustice the most repugnant to his 
character were frequently perpetrated in his name. The 
empjBQor himself was chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful; 
but these qualities, which can only deserve tne name of virtues 
when thejware supported by courage and regulated by discretion, 
were seldom beneficial, and they sometimes proved mischievous, 
to mankind. His mind, enervated by a royal education, was 
oppressed and degraded by abject superstition ; he fasted, he 
sung psalms, he blindly accepted the miracles and doctrines with 
which his faith was continually nourished. Theodosius devoutly 
worshipped the dead and living saints of the Catholic church ; 
and he once refused to eat, till an insolent monk, who had cast 
an excommunication on his sovereign, condescended to heal the 
spiritual wound which h^fiad inflicted . 78 

The story of a fair and t virtuous maiden, exalted from 
private condition to the Imperial throne, might be deemed an 
incredible romance, if such a romance had not been verified in«n® 
the mamag^ of Theodosius. The celebrated Athenais 74 was 
educated by her father Leontius in the ^religion and sciences 
of the Greeks ; and so advantageous w as the opinion w hich the 
Athenian philosopher entertained of his contemporaries, that 
he divided his patrimony between his two sons, bequeathing to 
his daughter a small legacy of one hundred pieces of gold, in 
the lively confidence that her beauty and merit would be a 
sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice of her brothers 

^Theodoret, I v c. 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus, one of the first men of his 
age for his learning and piety, applauds the obedience of Theodosius to the divine 
laws. * 

- 74 Socrates (I. vu. c ai) mentions her name ( \thenais, the daughter of 

LeOptius, an Athenian sophist), her baptism, ma nage, and poetical genius. 

The most ancient account of her history is in John Malnla (part 11 p 20, at, edit 
Venet 1743), and in the Paschal C hronicle (p. 311, 3x2). Those authors had 
probably seen original pictures of the empress liudocia. The modern Greeks, 
Zonanis, "Cedrenus , & c have displayed the love, rather than the talent, of fiction. 

$rom Nioephorus, indeed, I have ventured to assume her age; The writer of a 
romance would not have imagined that Athenais was near twenty-eight years old 
when she inflamed the heart of a young emperor [H0r story has been told 
fcflreeablyby Gregorovius in his Athenais (ed. 3, 1892). The same empress is the 
liptyect of monograph by W. Wiegand : Eudocta, 1871 • 
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soon compelled Athenais to seek & refuge at Constantinople ; 
and with some hopes, either of justice or favour, to throw neiv 
self at the feet of Pulcheria. That sagacious princess listened 
to her eloquent complaiAt ; and secretly destined the daughter 
of the philosopher Leontius for the future wife of the emperor 
of the East, who had now attained the twentieth year of his 
age. She easily excited the curiosity of her brother by an 
interesting picture of the charms of Athenais ; large eyes, a 
well-proportioned nose, a fair complexion, golden Idcks, a 
slender person, a gleeful demeanour, an understanding improved 
by study, and a virtue tried by distress. Theodosius, concealed 
behind a curtain in the apartment of his sister, was* permitted 
to behold the Athenian virgin ; the modest youth immediately 
declared his pure and honourable love ; and the royal nuptials 
were celebrated amidst the acclamations of the capital and the 
provinces. Athenais, who was easily persuaded to renounce the 
errors of Paganism, received at her baptism the Christian name 
of Eudocia ; but the cautious Pulcheria withheld the title of 
Augusta, till the wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitful- 
ness by the birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen years 
afterwards, the emperor of the Wq*t* /Fhe brothers of EudoqjLa 
obeyed, with some anxiety, her Imperial summons ; but, as she 
could easily forgive their fortunate unkindness, she indulged 
the tenfl&rness, of perhaps the vanity,. of a sister b}' promoting 
them to the rank of consuls and prefects. In luxury of 
the palace, she still cultivated those ingenuous arts which bad 
contributed to her greatness ; and w isely dedicated her talents 
to the honour of religion and of her husband. Eudocia com- 

? 3sed a poetical paraphrase of the first eight books of the old 
estaraent, and of the prophecies of Daniel and Zachariah j a 
cento of the verses of Homer, applied to the life and miracles of 
Christ ; the legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric on the IVsvilsn 
victories of Theodosius ; and her wri tings, which were Apphuftltocl 
by a servile and superstitious age, have not been disdained by the 
candour of impartial criticism 7,r> The fondness of the empCIW 
was not abated by time and possession ; and Eudocia, after \ the* 

Socrates, J. vii. c. 21 , Phot ms, p 413-420 The Homeric cento is still 
extant, and has been repeatedly printed, hut the claim of Eudocia to that insipid per- 
formance is disputed by the critics See Fabricius, Bibhoth. Grace, tom. 1 , p. 
357. The Ionia , a miscellaneous dictionary of history and fable, was compiled 
by another empress of the name of Eudocia, who lived in the eleventh century ; 
and the work is still eXtant in manuscript. [The Ionia has been edited bv H. 
Flacb. The works of the earlier Eudocia have been recently published by A LahJ- 
w»ch, 1893.} * 
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marriage of her daughter, was permitted to discharge her 
grateful vows by a solemn progress to Jerusalem. Her 
ostentatious progress through the East may seem inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christian humility ; she pronounced, from 
a throne of gold and gems, an eloquent orati££ to the senate of 
Antioch, declared her royal intention of enlarging the walls of 
the city, bestowed a donative of two hundred pounds of gold 
to restore the public baths, and accepted the statues which 
wer£ decreed by the gratitude of Antioch In the Holy Land, 
h^r alms and pious foundations exceeded t^je munificence of the 
great Helena ; and, though the public treasure might be im- 
poverished by this excessive liberality, she enjoyed the con- 
scious satisfaction of returning to Constantinople with the 
chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Stephen, and a U un- 
doubted picture of the Virgin, painted by St. Luke . 76 But 
this pilgrimage was the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. 
Satiated with empty pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of her 
obligations to Pulchena, she ambitiously aspired to the govern- 
ment of the Eastern empire ; the palace was distracted by 
female discord ; but the victory was at last decided by the 
^superior ascendant of ^ie sister of Theodosius. The execution 
of Paulinus, master of the offices, and the disgrace of Cyrus, 
Praetorian pnefect of the East, convinced the public that the 
favour of Eudocia was insufficient to protect her most faithful 
friends ;*add the uncommon beauty of Paulmus encouraged the 
secret rumour that his guilt Mas that *of a successful lover . 77 
As soon as the empress perceived that the affection of Theodo- 
sius was irretrievably lost, she requested the permission of re- 
tiring to the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained her 
request ; but the jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictive 
spirit of Pulcheria, pursued her in her last retreat ; and 
Saturn in us, count of the domestics, was directed to punish with 
death two ecclesiastics, her most favoured servants. Eudocia 
instantly revenged them by the assassination of the count ; the 
furious passions, which she indulged on this suspicious occasion, 
seemed to justify the severity of Theodosius ; and the empress. 


^Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d, 438, 439) is 'copious and florid ; but he is 
accused of placing the lies of different ages on the same level of authenticity. 

77 In this short view of the disgrace of Eudocia, 1 have imitated the caution of 
Evagrius (Lie. ax) and count Marceilinus (in Chroa. A.n. 440 and 444 )* The 
two authentic dates assigned by the latter overturn a ’'great part of the Greek 
fictions ; and the celebrated story of the apple, &c. is fit only for the Arabian 
Nights, where something not very unlike it may be found. 
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ignominiously stript of the honours of her rank, 78 was disgraced, 
perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. The remainder of 
the life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent in exile and 
devotion ; and the approleh of age, the death of Theodosius, 
the misfortunes ^f her only daughter, who was led a captive 
from Home to Carthage, and the society of the Holy Monks of 
Palestine, insensibly confirmed the religious temper of her 
mind. After a full experience of the vicissitudes of human 
life, the daughter of the philosopher Leontius expired at 
Jerusalem, in the s|xty-seventh year of her age ; protesting, 
with her dying breath, that she had never transgressed the 
bounds of innocence and friendship 79 * 

*23*42* The £ ent l e nnnd of Theodosius was never inflamed by the 
ambftion of conquest or military renown ; and the slight alarm 
of a Persian war scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the 
East. The motives of this war were just and honourable. In 
the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the supposed guardian 
of Theodosius, a bishop, who aspired to the crow n of martyr- 
dom, destroyed one of the fire temples of Susa. 80 His zeal and 
obstinacy were revenged on Jq,s brethren ; the Magi excited a 
cruel persecution ; and the intolerant /eal of Jezdegerd wa^ 
imitated by his son Vararanes, or fydiram, who soon afterwards 
ascend ed th e throne. Some Christian fugitives, who escaped 
to the Roman frontier, were sternly demanded and generously 
refused; and the refusal, aggravated by com m ere ifti disputes, 
soon kindled a war between the rival monarchies. The rnoun* 
tains of Armenia and the plains of Mesopotamia were filled 
with hostile armies ; but the operations of two successive cam- 
paigns were not productive of any decisive or memorable events. 
Some engagements were fought, some towns were besieged, 
with various and doubtful success ; and, if the Homans faded 

78 Priscus (in Excerpt I^egnt. p 6 n f Mailer, F H G. iv. p 94}), a coft- 
temporary, and a court, ♦•r. dryly mentions her Pagan and Christian names, WSijfc 
out adding any title of honour or respect. 

78 For the two pilgrimages of I udocia, and her long residence at Jerusalem, bfeir 
devotion, alms, &c , see S-x:rates /! vn c <w), and Evagrms (L i. c, 20 , ai, a#). 
The Paschal Chronicle may sometimes deserve regard ; ana, in the domestic 
history of Antioch, John Malaia b«*: >nnes a writer of good authority. The A fee 
Guen 4 c, in a Memoir on the fertility of Palestine, of which I have only sect » a» 
extract, calculates the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 pounds of gold, above 800,000 
pounds sterling. 

80 Theodoret, L v c. 39. Tillemont, M^m Ecctea tom. xii. p. 346*364. 
Assemanm, Bibliot. Oriental, tom m. p 396, tom, iv p. 61. Theodoret blames 
the rashness of Abdas, but extols the constancy of his martyrdom. Yet I do not 
clearly understand the casuistry which prohibits our repairing the damage which 
we have unlawfully commit red. 
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in their attempt to recover tne long lost possession of Nisibis, 
the Persians were repulsed from the walls of a Mesopotamian 
city by the valour of a martial bishop, who pointed his thunder- 
ing engine in the name of St. Thorny the Apostle. Yet the 
splendid victories, which the incredible speed oi the messenger 
Palladius repeatedly announced to the palace m Constantinople, 
were celebrated with festivals and panegyrics. From these 
panegyrics the historians 81 of the age might borrow their ex- 
traoidinary and, perhaps, fabulous tales ; of the proud challenge 
of a Persian hero, who was entangled In the net, and dis- 
patched by the sword, of Areobmdus th i Goth ; of the ten 
thousand^ immortah, who were slam in the attack of the Roman 
camp ; and of the hundred thousand* Arabs, or Saracens, who 
were impelled by a panic of terror to throw themselves Head- 
long into the Euphrates. Sueh events may be disbelieved or 
disregarded ; but the chanty of a bishop, Acacius of Amida, 
whose name might have dignified the saintly calendar, shall 
not be lost in oblivion. Boldly declaring that vases of gold 
and silver are useless to a God who neither eats nor drinks, the 
generous prelate sold the plate of the church of Amida; em- 
ployed the price iij the redemfftion of seven thousand Persian 
tyiptives ; supplied theft- wknts with affectionate liberality ; and 
dismissed them to their natife country, to infonn the king of the 
true spirit of the religion which he persecuted. Xhf* practice 
of bene valance in the ifndst of ^ar must always tend to assuage 
the animosity of contending nations ; and I w ish to persuade 
myself that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. 
In the conference which was held on the limits of the two 
empires, the Roman ambassadors degraded the personal character 
of their sovereign by a vain attempt to magnify the extent of 
his power ; when they seriously advised the Persians to prevent, 
by a timely accommodation, the wrath of a monarch who w*as 
yet ignorant of this distant war. A truce of one hundred years 
was solemnly ratified ; and, although the revolutions of Armenia 
might threaten the public tranquillity, the essential conditions 
of this treaty were respected near fourscore years by the 
successors of Constantine and Artaxcrxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian standards first encountered on 
the banks of the Euphrates, the kingdom of Armenia 82 was 

81 Socrates ( 1 . vn. c 18, 19, ao, 21) is the best author for the Persian war. We 
may likewise consult the three Chronicles, the Paschal, and those of Marcellinus 
and Malala. [For the succession of the Persian set* Appendix 5.] 

** This account of the rum and division of the kingdom of Armenia is taken 
from the third book of the Armenian history of M Gifts of Chorene, Deficient as 
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alternately oppressed by its formidable protectors ; and, in the 
course of this History, several events, which inclined the balance 
of peace and war, have been already related. A disgraceful 
treaty had resigned Armenia to the ambition of Sapor ; and the 
scale of Persia appeared to preponderate. But the royal race of 
Arsaces impatienuy submitted to the house of Sassan ; the tur- 
bulent nobles asserted or betrayed their hereditary independ- 
ence ; and the nation was still attached to the Christian princes 
of Constantinople. In the beginning of the fifth century Ar- 
menia was divided by the progress of war and faction ; 83 and 
the unnatural division precipitated the downfall of that anci&it 
monarchy. Chosroes, the Persian vassal, reigned # over the 
Eastern and most extensive portion of the country ; while the 
Western province acknowledged the jurisdiction of Arsaces and 
the supremacy of the emperor Arcadius. After the death of 
Arsaces, the Romans suppressed the regal government and im* 
posed on their allies the condition of subjects. The military 
command was delegated to the count of the Armenian frontier; 
the city of Theodosiopolis 84 was built and fortified in a strong 
situation, on a fertile and lofty ground near the sources of the 
Euphrates; and the dependent territories # were ruled bv five 
satraps, whose dignity was marked by a f peculiar habit of gold 
and purple. The less fortunate nodes, who lamented the loss 
of their4»ng and envied the honours of their equals, were pro- 
voked to negotiate their peace and pardon at the Persian court ; 
and, returning, with thgir followers, to the palace of Artaxata, 
acknowledged Chosroes for their lawful sovereign. About thirty 
years afterwards, Artasires, the nephew and successor of Chos- 
roes, fell under the displeasure of the haughty and capricious 
uobles of Armenia ; and they unanimously desired a Persian 
governor m the room of an unworthy king. The answer of the 

he is of every qualification of a good historian, his local information, his passions, 
and hisprejudices are strongly expressive of a native and contemporary. Procopius 
(de Edincus, L xm. c. i. 5) relates the same facts m a very different manner ; but 
I have extracted the circumstances the most probable in themselves and the least 
inconsistent with Moses of Chorene [For the division of Armenia see Appendijf 

83 The western Armenians used the Gre^Jc language and characters in their 
religious offices , but the use of that hostile tongue was prohibited by the Persians 
m the eastern provinces, which were r obhged to use the Synac, till the invention Of 
the Armenian letters by Mesrobes in the beginning of the fifth century and the 
subsequent version of the Bible into the Armenian language, an event which re- 
laxed the connexion of the church and nation with Constantinople. 

84 Moses Choren. 1 . m. c. 59, p. 309, and p. 358. Procopius, de Aedificn#, L m. 
c. 5. Theodosiopolis stands, or rather stood, about thirty-five miles to the east of 
Arzeroum the modern Capital of Turkish Armenia. See d Anville. G< 5 ograpbic 
Ancienne, tom. 11. p. 99, 100. [See Ramsay, Asia Minoi, p. 305 note. Tbeo- 
dosiopolis ss Kamacha Ani. J* 
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archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they earnestly solicited, is 
pressive of the character of a superstitious people. He deplored 
the manifest and inexcusable vices of Artasires ; and declared that 
he should not hesitate to accuse him •before the tribunal of a 
Christian emperor who would punish, without^ destroying, the 
sinner. “Our king,” continued Isaac, “ is toc^rnuch addicted to 
licentious pleasures, but he has been purified in the holy waters 
of baptism. He is a lover of women, but he does not adore the 
fire <fr the elements. He may deserve the reproach of lewdness, 
but he is an undoubted Catholic ; and his faith is pure, though 
his manners are flagitious. I will never consert to abandon my 
sheep to^he rage of devouring wolves and )ou would soon re- 
pent your rash exchange of the infirmities of a believer for the 
specious virtues of an heathen/’ 85 Exasperated by the firwness 
of Isaac, the factious nobles accused both the king and the arch- 
bishop as the secret adherents of the emperor ; and absurdly 
rejoiced in the sentence of condemnation, which, after a partial 
hearing, was solemnly pronounced by Bahrain himself. The 
descendants of Arsaces were degraded from the royal dignity , 86 
which they had possessed above five hundred and sixty years, 87 [«] 
and the dominions ef th£ unfortunate Artasires, under the new 
and significant appellation of Persarmema, were reduced into 
the form of a province. This usurpation excited the jealousy of tc. aj>, m) 
the Roman government ; but the rising disputes wrrcr &>on ter- 
minated # by an amicable, though unequal, partition of the 
ancient kingdom of Armenia; and a territorial acquisition, which 
Augustus might have despised, reflected some lustre on the de- 
clining empire of the younger Theodosius. 


88 Moses Chorcn. 1. in. c. 63, p 316 According to the institution of St* 
Gregory the apostle of Armenia, the archbishop was always of the royal family; a 
circumstance which, in some degree, corrected the influence of the sacerdotal 
character, and united the nutre with the crown. 

** A branch of the royal house of Arsaces still subsisted with the rank a. d 
possessions (as it should seem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses Choren. i. m. 

C. 65, D. 321 . 

Jyal arsaces was appointed king of Armenia bv his brother the Parthian 
monarch, immediately after the defeat of Antiochus Sidetes (Moses Choren. 1. it 
c. it p. 85), one hundred and thirty years before Christ. Without depending on 
the various and contradictory periods of the r.cigns of the last kings, we mav be 
assured that the rum of the Armenian kingdom happened after the council of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 431 (1. ni. c. 61, p. 312), and under Veramus or Bahram, king 
of Persia (t iii. c. 64, p. 317), who reigned from A.D. 420 to 440 [see Appendix 25J 
bee Assemanni, Bibliot. Oriental, tom. ul p. 396. 
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CHAPTER XXXm 


Death of Honorius — f alcntinian III. Emperor of the West-**- Ad- 
ministration of his Mother Placidia — Aetius and Bon face — 
Conquest of AfrKa by the Vandals 





ULD.m 


* 

During a long and disgraceful reign of twenty-eight years, 
Honprius, emperor of the West, was separated from the friend- 
ship of his brother, and afterwards of his nephew, who reigned 
over the East ; and Constantinople beheld, with apparent indif- 
ference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. The strange 
adventures of Placidia 1 gradual!}' renewed and cemented the 
alliance of the two empires. The daughter of the great Theo- 
dosius had been the captive and the queen of the Goths ; she 
lost an affectionate husband ; sile was dragged in chains by his 
insulting assassin ; she tasted the pl£asuA of revenge, and waif 
exchanged, in the treaty of peacef for six hundred thousand 
measurea^oC wheat After her return from Spam to Italy, 
Placidia experienced a new persecution in the bosom of her 
family. She was averse to a marriage which had been stipulated 
without her consent ; and the brave Constantius, as a noble 
reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, received, from 
the hand of Honorius himself, the struggling and reluctant hand 
pf the widow r of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the 
ceremony of the nuptials ; nor did Placidia refuse to become 
the mother of Honoria and Valentinian the Third, or to assume 
and exercise an absolute dominion over the mind of her grateful 
husband. The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto been 
divided between social pleasure and military service, was taught 
new lessons of avarice and ambition ; he extorted the title of 
Augustus ; and the servant of Honorius was associated to the 
empire of the West The death of Constantius, in the seventh 
month of his reign, instead of diminishing, seemed to increase, 
the power of Placidia ; and the indecent familiarity 2 of her 


1 See p. 334-348. * 

9 T* <rvv<xv «arA err 6 na ^Ai^ara, is the expression of Olympiodorus (apud 
Photium, p. 197 [fr. 40]), wl*p means, perhaps, to describe the same caresses which 
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brother, which might be no more than the ^mptoms of a 
childish affection, were 2 * universally attributed to incestuous love* 
On a sudden, by some base intrigues of a steward and a nurse, 
this excessive fondness was converted into an irreconcileable 
quarrel ; the debates of the empereflh and his sister were not 
long confined within the walls of the palace ; arid, as the Gothic 
soldiers adhered to their queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated 
with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could only be ap- 
peased by the forced or voluntary retreat of Placidia and her 
chilSren. The royal exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after 
th<? marriage of Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian 
victories. They were treated with kmdndss and magnificence; 
but, as the statues of the emperor Constant uis had been rejected 
by the Eastern court, the title of Augusta could not decently be 
allowed to his widow. Within a few months after the arrival 
of Placidia, a swift messenger announced the death of Honorius, 
the consequence of a dropsy ; but the important secret was not 
•divulged, till the necessary orders had been dispatched for the 
march of a large body of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. 
The shops and the gates of Constantinople remained shut during 
seven days ; and the loss of a foreign prince, who could neither 
, be esteemed nor ragrejtert^ was celebrated with loud and affected 
demonstrations of the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the vacant 
throne of Honorius wqs usurped by the ambition -jf a "stranger. 
The na!h^ of the rebel was John ; he filled the confidential 
office of Primicerius, or principal secreten , and history has at- 
tributed to his character more virtues than can easily be recon- 
ciled with the violation of the most sacred duty. Elated by 
the submission of Italy and the hope of an alliance with the 
Huns, John presumed to insult, by an embassy, the majesty of 
the Eastern emperor ; but, when he understcK-d that his agents 
bad been banished, imprisoned, and at length chased away with 
deserved ignominy, John prepared to assert, by arms, the injustice 
of his claims. In such a cause, the grandson of the great Theo- 
dosius should have marched in person ; but the young emperor 
was easily diverted, by his physicians, from so rash and hazardous 
a design ; and the conduct of the Italian expedition was pru- 

Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phatemah. Quando (says the prophet him- 
self) quandosubit mihi desiderium Paradi&i, osculor cam, ct mgero hnguam meam 
m os ejus. But this sensual indulgence was justified by muacle and mystery ; and 
the anecdote has been communicated to the public by the Reverend Father 
Maracci, in his Version and Confutation of th»* Koran, 40m 1 p. 33. 

U iSjmpoms m the relative clause seems to have caused the irregular plural] 
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deftly entrusted to Ardaburius and his son Aspar, who had 
already signalized their valour against the Persians. It was 
resolved that Ardaburius should embark with the infantry; 
whilst Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia 
and her son Valentinian diong the sea-coast of the Hadri&tic. 
The march of tha^cavalry was performed with such active dili- 
gence that they surprised, without resistance, the important 
city of Aquileia ; when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly 
confounded by the intelligence that a storm had dispersed fc the 
Imperial fleet ; and that his father, with only two galleys, was 
taken and carried a .prisoner into the port of Ravenna. .Yet 
this incident, unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated the con- 
quest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the courteous 
freedom which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive among the 
troops a sense of loyalty and gratitude ; and, as soon as the con- 
spiracy was ripe for execution, he invited, by private messages, 
and pressed the approach of, Aspar A shepherd, whom the 
popular credulity transformed into«an angel, guided the Eastern* 
cavalry, by a secret and, it was thought, an impassable road, 
through the morasses of the Po ; the gates of Ravenna, after a 
short struggle, were thrown opqn ; and the defenceless tyrant 
was delivered to the mercy, or rather cruelty, of the con- . 
querors. His right hand was first jut off ; and, after he had 
been exposed, mounted on an ass, to the public derision, John 
**V&s beheaded* in th£ circus of Aquileia.. The emperoj Theo- 
dosius, when he received the news of the victory, interrupted 
the horse-races ; and, singing, as he marched through the streets, 
a suitable psalm, conducted his people from the Hippodrome 
to the church, where he spent the remainder of the day in grate- 
ful devotion . 3 

tut— *In a monarchy, which, according to various precedents, might 
be considered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it wafl 
aj>. omcb ^npossible that the intricate claims of female and collateral 
succession should be clearly defined ; 4 and Theodosius, by the 
right of consanguinity or conquest, might have reigned the sole 

* For these revolutions of the Western Empffce, consult Olympiodor. apud Phot* 
p. 192, 193, 196, 197, 200 [fr 41, 44, 45, 46]. Sozomen, 1 . ix. c* 16. Socrates, 

L vh. 23, 24. Philostorgius, 1 xn c io, xr, and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 486. 
Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. L 1. c 3, p 182, 183. Theophanes, in Chronograph, 
p. 72, 73, and the Chronicles. 

4 See Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, 1 11 c. 7 He has laboriously, but vainly, 
attempted to form a reasonable system of jurisprudence, from the various and 
discordant modes of royaj succession, which have been introduced by fraud Of 
force, by time or accident. 
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legitimate emperor of the Romans. For a moment, perhaps, 
his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of unbounded sway ; but 
his indolent temper gradually acquiesced in the dictates of sound 
policy. He contented himself with the possession of the East ; 
and wisely relinquished the laborious tfask of waging a distant 
and doubtful war against the Barbarians bcyon^the Alps ; or of 
securing the obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose minds 
were alienated by the irreconcileable difference of language 
and interest. Instead of listening to the voice of ambition, 
ThedfcLosius resolved to imitate the moderation of his grandfather, 
and "to seat his cousin Valentiman on the thione of the West. 
The royal infant was distinguished at Cvhstantinople by the 
title of JS'obthsstmus ; he was promoted, bt fore his departure 
from Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Caesar ; and, after 
the conquest of Italy, the patrician Helton, by the authority of 
Theodosius, and in the presence of the senate, saluted V&len- 
tinian the Third by the name of Augustus, and solemnly in- 
vested him with the diadem and the Imperial purple . 5 By the 
agreement of the three female who governed the Roman wxirld, 
the son of Placidia w*as betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of 
Theodosius and Athenais ; and, as soon as the lover and his 
Jbride had attained the of jJuberty, this honourable alliance 
was faithfully accomplished. At the same time, as a compen- 
sation, perhaps, for the expanses of the war, the Western Illyri- 
cum was detached from the Italian dominions and yielded t** 
the throne of Constantinople ; 6 The emperor of the East ac- 
quired the useful dominion of the rich and maritime province of 
Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia and Nori- 
cum, which had been filled and ravaged above twenty years by 
a promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Bavarians. 
Theodosius and V&lentinian continued to respect the obligations 
of their public and domestic alliance ; but the unity of the 
Roman government w^as finally dissolved. By a positive declara- 
tion, the validity of all future laws w as limited to the dominions 
of their peculiar author ; unless he should think proper to com- 

8 The original writers arc not agreed (see M *ratori, Annali d’ltaha, tom. iv. 
P* 139 ) whether Valentiman received the Impei *al diadem at Rome or Ravenna. 
In this uncertainty, I am willing to believe that some respect was shown to the 
senate. 

• The Count de Buat (Hist des Peuples de 1‘Europe, tom. vii. p. 292-300) has 
established the reality, explained the motives, anti traced the consequences of this 
remarkable cession. [Cp. Appendix 14. J 
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municate thejn, subscribed with his own hand, for the approba- 
tion of his independent colleague . 7 

Adminto tr*- Valentinian, when he received the title of Augustus, was no 
Sother fL more than six years of age ; and his long minority was intrusted 
SSSw**®’ to the guardian care of c mother, who might assert a female 
claim to the succession of the Western Empire. Placidia envied, 
but she could nob equal, the reputation and virtues of the wife 
and sister of Theodosius : the elegant genius of Eudocia, the 
wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. The mother of 
Valentinian was jealous of the power, which she was incapable of 
exercising ; 8 she reigned twenty-five years, in the name of her 
son ; and the character of that unworthy emperor gradually 
countenanced the suspicion that Placidia had enervated hi« 
youth by a dissolute education and studiously diverted 
Ho- two attention from every manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst 
loSunwd the decay of military spirit, her armies were commanded by 
two generals, Aetius 9 and Boniface , 10 who may be deservedly 
named as the last of the Romajis. Their union might havo 
supported a sinking empire ; their discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The invasion and 

defeat of Attila has immortalized the fame of Aetius ; and, 
nu>.«tu though time has thrown a shade over f the exploits of his rival f# 
(ajd. ta] the defence of Marseilles and the dehvefance of Africa 11 attest 

7 See tSe firsf Novel of Theodosius, by which he ratifies and /‘Ogmutnicates 
(A.D 438) the Theodosian Code About forty years before that time, the unity of 
legislation had been proved by an exception The Jews, who were numerous m 
the cities of Apulia and Calabrfa, produced a law of the East to justify their ex- 
emption from municipal offices (Cod Theod. L am. tit vm leg. 13) ; and the 
Western emperor was obliged to invalidate, by a special edict, the law, quant 
constat mcis partibus esse damnosam. Cod. Theod 1 . xl [/eg xit], ttL i, 

leg. 158. 

* 8 Cassiodonus (Vanor. L xi epist u p. 238) has compared the regencies of 
Placidia and Amalasuntha. He arraigns the weakness of the mother of Valeo- 
timan, and praises the virtues of his royal mistress. On this occasion flattery 
to have spoken the language of truth. 

• Philostorgius, L xu. c. 12, and Godefroy’s Dissertat. p. 493, <&c. ; aftd 
Renatus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Turon, L a. c. 8, m tom. u. p. 163. The 
father of Aetius was Gaudentius, an illustrious citizen of the province of $cytht% 
and master-general of the cavalry , his mother was a rich and noble ItafiuT 
From his earliest youth, Aetius, as a soldier ami a hostage, had conversed with «*r 
Barbarians. 

10 For the character of Boniface, set* Olympiodorus, apud Phot. p. 196 [F.H.G. 
iv. fr. 42] ; and St. Augustin, apud Ttllemont, M^motrcs EccMs. tom, xith 
p. 712-715, 886. The bishop of Hipoo at length deplored the fall of his friend, 
who, after a solemn vow of chastity, hnd married a second wife of the An*n sect, 
and who w f as suspected of keeping several concubines in his house. 

11 [From the invasions of Moorish tribes ; he went to Africa from Spain in i ff 
A.D., without a regular coduntssion. ] 
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the military talents of Count Boniface. In the field of battle, 
in partial encounters, in single combats, he was stfll the terror of 
the Barbarians ; the clergy, and particularly his friend Augustin, 
were edified by the Christian piety whicn had once tempted 
him to retire from the world ; the people applauded his spotless 
integrity ; the army dreaded his equal and inexorable justice, 
which may be displayed in a very singular exqp'4>le. A peasant, 
who complained of the criminal intimacy between his wife and 
a Gothic soldier, was directed to attend his tribunal the follow- 
ing day ; in the evening the count, who had diligently informed 
himself of the time and place of the assignation, mounted his 
horse, rode ten miles into the country, Surprised the guilty 
couple, punished the soldier with instant death, and silenced 
the complaints of the husband by presenting him, the next 
morning, with the head of the adulterer. The abilities of 
Aetius and Boniface might have been usefully employed against 
the public enemies, in separate and important commands ; but 
.the experience of their past conduct should have decided the 
real favour and confidence of the empress Placidia. In the 
melancholy season of her exile and distress, Boniface alone had 
maintained her cause with unshaken fidelity ; and the troops 
and treasures of Africa tad essentially contributed to extinguish 
the rebellion. The ssftne rebellion had been supported by the 
*eal and activity of Aefias, who brought an army of sixty 
thousand Huns from the IJanube to the confines of Italj, for the # 
service of the usurper.' The untimely death of John compelled* 
him to accept an advantageous treaty ; but he still continued, 
the subject and the soldier of Valentiniftn, to entertain a secret, 
perhaps a treasonable, correspondence w ith his Barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by liberal gifts and more 
liberal promises. But Aetius possessed an advantage of singular 
moment in a female reign : he was present ; he besieged, with 
artful and assiduous flattery, the palace of Ravenna ; disguised 
his dark designs with the mask of loyalty and friendship ; and 
at length deceived both his mistress and his absent rival by a 
i*q|>tle conspiracy, which a weak woman and a brave man could 
not easily suspect. He secretly persuaded 12 Placidia to rec&lamrsadx*. 
Boniface from the government of Africa ; he secretly advised 22* tmtSim, 

w A.D. flf 

** Procopius (de Bell Vandal 1 i. c. 3, 4. p. i8a*x86) relates the fraud of 
Aetius, the revolts of Boniface, and the loss of Africa* This anecdote, which is 
supported by some collateral testimony (see Hainan, Hist. Persecut, Vandal p. 

4*o, 421), seems agreeable to the practice of ancient and modern courts, and would 
be naturally revealed by the repentance of Boniface. * 
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Boniface to disobey the Imperial summons : to the one he repre- 
sented the order as a sentence of death ; to the other he stated 
the refusal as a signal of revolt ; and, when the credulous and 
unsuspectful count had armed the province in his defence, 
Aetius applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion which 
his own perfidy .had excited. A temperate inquiry into the real 
motives of Bonifeqe would have restored a faithful servant to his 
duty and to the republic ; but the arts of Aetius still continued 
to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged by persecution 
to embrace the most desperate counsels. The success *with 
which he eluded or repelled the first attacks could not inspire a 
vain confidence tha^ at the head of some loose, disorderly 
v Africans, he should be able to withstand the regular ^forces of 

the West, commanded by a rival whose military character it 
was impossible for him to despise. After some hesitation, the 
last struggles of prudence and loyalty, Boniface dispatched & 
[osatkaric] trusty friend to the court, or rather to the camp, of Gonderic, 
king of the Vandals, with the proj>osal of a strict alliance, and, 
the offer of an advantageous and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of Honorius had 
m obtained a precarious establishment in Spain; except only in 

the province of Gallicia, where fhe Suewi an$l the Vandals had 
IAJ&.4 m fortified their camps, in mutual discorfi anfi hostile independence. * 

The Vandals prevailed ; and their adversaries were besieged in 
iaj>.«Qf Neijasian hills, Jbetween Leon and Oviedo, till the approach 

of Count Asterius compelled, or rather pi*ovoked, thcr victorious 
Barbarians to remove the scene of the war to the plains of 
Baetica. The rapid progress of the Vandals soon required a 
fcaa.iH] more effectual opposition ; and the master-general C as tin us 
marched against them with a numerous army of Romans and 
Goths. Vanquished in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus 
Iflwwao] fl£d with dishonour to Tarragona ; and this memorable defeat, 
which has been represented as the punishment, was most 
probably the effect, of his rash presumption. 18 Seville and 
Carthagena became the reward, or rather the prey, of the 
ferocious conquerors, and the vessels which they found in tjie 
harbour of Carthagena might easily transport them to the isle« 
tAj>.«ao of Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish fugitives, as in a 
secure recess, had vainly conceded their families and their fortunes* 

14 See the Chronicles of Prosper and Id.it ms. Salvmn (de Gubemat. Dei, L 
vii, p. 246, Paris, 1608) ascribes the victory of the Vandals to their superior piety* 
They fasted, they prayed, they earned a Bible in the front of the Host, wita toe 
design, perhaps, of reproaching the perfidy and sacrilege of their enemies. 
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The experience of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of 
Africa, encouraged the Vandals to accept the invitation which 
they received from Count Boniface ; and the death of Gonderic 
served only to forward and animate the bold enterprise. In the 
room of a prince, not conspicuous for aiiy superior powers of the 
mind or body, they acquired his bastard broth#!*, the terrible 
Genseric : 14 a name which, in the destructi^h of the Roman o«u«ric, vtag 
empire, has deserved an equal rank with the names of Alaric Siu* 
and Attila. The king of the Vandals is described to have been 
of a Ihiddle stature, w ith a lameness in one leg, which he had 
contracted by an accidental fall from Ins hprse His slow* and 
cautious speech seldom declared the deep purposes of his soul : 
he disdaiqfd to imitate the luxury of the \anquished ; but he 
indulged the sterner passions of anger and revenge. The 
ambition of Genseric was without bounds, and without scruples ; 
and the warrior could dexterously employ the dark engines of 
policy to solicit the allies who might be useful to his success, or 
t*> scatter among his enemies the seeds of hatred and conten- 
tion. Almost in the moment of his departure he was informed 
that Hermannc, king of the Suevi, had presumed to ravage the 
Spanish territories, which he was resolved to abandon. Im- 
patient of the insult; GeriMeric pursued the hasty retreat of the 
Suevi as far as Merida; precipitated the king and his army intol*»«ttf*] 
the river Anas; and calmly 'returned to the sea-shore, to em- 
bark his victorious troops. The vessels which trai.*sport#d the 
Vandals ov'vr the modem Straits of Gibraltar, a channel only 
twelve miles in breadth , 15 were furnished, by the Spaniards, who 
anxiously wished their departure, and by the African general, 
who had implored their formidable assistance . 16 

u Gizericm (his name is variously expre'vsed) siaturA mediocns et equi casu 
claudicans, an.. no profundus, seinionc rarus, luxurne contemptor, ir& turbidus* 
h&bendi cupidus, ad sohcitandas gomes provident issimus, semina contenuonum 
jacere, odia rmscere paratus. Jornandes, de Rebus (jeticis, c. 33, p. 657. This 
portrait, which is drawn with some skill, and a strong likeness, must have been 
copied from the Gothic history of C'assiodorius. [’l ho right form of the name, now 
universally accepted, is Gatserie (Idatius ; Gasem, Prosper and Victor Vitensis). 

The nasalized form appears first in writers of the sixth century. U nfortunately 
there are no coins of this king ; seo Fnedlander’s Die Miinxen der Vandaleru] 

• u fit seems far more probable thatahe Vandals soiled directlv to Caesarea than 
that they crossed the straits and undertook the long land march through the deserts 
of western Mauritania; notwithstanding the stmt ment of Victor Vitensis, i. 1.] 

*• See the Chronicle of Idatius. That bishop, a Spaniard and a contemporary, 
places the passage of the Vandals in the month of May, of the year of Abraham 
(which commences in October) 2444. This date, which coincides with A.D. 420, 
is confirmed [rather, adopted] by Isidore, another Spanish bishop, and is justly 
preferred to the opinion of those writers who have marked for that event one of 
the preceding years. See Pagi, Cmica, tom, ii. p. 305, &c. [So too Clinton. But 

vol. m. 26 
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Muimtwn Our fancy,* so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply 
sar the martial swarms of Barbarians that seemed to issue from the 
North, will perhaps be surprised by the account of the army 
which Genseric mustered on the coast of Mauritania. The 
Vandals, who in twenty Jears had penetrated from the £Ibe to 
Mount Atlas, facre united under the command of their warlike 
king ; and he reij^ned with equal authority over the Alani, who 
had passed, within the term of human life, from the cold of 
Scythia to the excessive heat of an African climate. The hope9 
of the bold enterprise had excited many brave adventurers of 
the Gothic natio^ ; and many desperate provincials, w$re - 
tempted to repair fheir fortunes by the same means which had 
occasioned their ruin Yet this various multitude ^amounted 
only to fifty thousand ^effective men; and, though Genseric 
artfully magnified his apparent strength, by appointing eighty 
chiliarchs , or commanders of thousands, the fallacious increase of 
old men, of children, and of slaves, would scarcely have swelled 
his army to the number of fousscore thousand persons. 17 But 
his own dexterity, and the discontents of Africa, soon fortified 
the Vandal powers by the accession of numerous and active 
ffaftMoo* allies. The parts of Mauritania, which border on the great 
desert and the Atlantic ocean, Vere fflled *vith a fierce and un- 
tractable race of men, whose savage temper had been ex- 
asperated, rather than reclaimed, f>y their dread of the Roman 
The* wandering Moors, 1 * 5 as they gradually ventured to 
approach the sea-shore and the camp of the Vandafti, Inust have 
viewed wdth terror and astonishment the dress, the armour, the 
martial pride and discipline of the unknown strangers, who had 
landed on their coast ; and the fair complexions of the blue-eyed 
warriors of Germany formed a very singular contrast with the 


Mr. Hodgkin, n. 292, makes out a good case for the date 428, given in the Chron. 
Pasch and perhaps really implied by Idatius ) 

17 Compare Procopius (de Bell Vandal. 1 1 c 5, p 190) and Victor Vitemis 
(de Persecutione Vandal. L u c. 1, p. 3, edit. Ruinart). We arc assured toy 
Idatius that Gensenc evacuated Spam, cum Vandalis omnibus eoruroque 
familus ; and Possidms (in Vit. Augustin, c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 437) describes 
his army as man us ingens immanium gentium Vandalorum et Akisonim. 
com mutt am secum habens Gothorum gentCTn, aliarumque di versa rura personas. 
[To reconcile the 50,000 fighting men of Procopius with the 80,000 (including old 
men and paivuli) of Victor, Mr ifodgkin supposes that females were excluded in 
Victor's enumeration (n. 231) ] 

w For the manners of the Moors, see Procopius (de Bell Vandal l il c 6, 
p 249) ; for their figure and complexion, M. de Button (Histoire Naturelk, tom. 
lii. p. 430). Procopius says in general that the Moors had joined the Vaftdak 
before the death of V^lentinian (de Bell Vandal. I 1. c. 5, p. 190), and It it 
probable that the independent tribes did not embrace any uniform system of policy. 
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swarthy or olive hue which is derived from the neighbourhood 
of the torrid aotie. After the first difficulties had in some 
measure been removed, which arose from the mutual ignorance 
of their respective language, the Moors, regardless of any future 
consequence, embraced the alliance dF the enemies of Rome ; 
and a crowd of naked savages rushed from f&e woods and 
valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate their revenue on the polished 
tyrants who had injuriously expelled them from the native 
sovereignty of the land. 

The persecution of the Donatists 10 was an event not less 
favourable to the designs of Genscric. Se^ente* a years before 
he landed in Africa, a public conference w£s held at Carthage, 
by the order of the magistrate. The C atholics were satisfied 
that, after the invincible reasons which they had alleged, the 
obstinacy of the schismatics must be inexcusable and voluntary ; 
and the emperor Honorius was persuaded to inflict the most 
rigorous penalties on a faction which had so long abused his 
patience and clemency. Thr< e hundred bishops , 20 with many 
thousands of the inferior clergy, were torn from their churches, 
stripped of their ecclesiastical possessions, banished to the islands, 
and proscribed by the laws, if tjjey presumed to conceal them- 
selves in the provinces of !\fpca. Their numerous congregations, 
both in cities and m the country, w f ere deprived of the rights of 
citizens, and of the exercise of religious worship. A regular 
scale of fines, from teq to two hundred podhds of silvt^, was t*• *** wife* 
curiously iLcertamed, according to the distinctions of rank andSTSSrjLd 
fortune, to punish the crime of assisting at a schismatic conven- 
ticle ; and, if the fine had been levied fhe times, without sub- 
duing the obstinacy of the offender, his future punishment was 
referred to the discretion of the Imperial court . 91 $y these 
severities, which obtained the warmest approbation of St> 
Augustin," great numbers of Donatists were reconciled to the 

*• See Tiliemont, Mlmoires EccU^s. tom xiii. p 516 558, and the whole irfnes 
of the persecution in the original monument*, published by Dupm at the end of 
Opt&tus, p. 333*515. 

'Jlie Donatist bishops, at the conference of Carthage, amounted to 279 ; and 
• they asserted that their whole number was not less than 40a The Catholics had 
386 present, iao absent, besides sixty-Tour vacant b.dioprics. 

** The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the 'Cjeodo^ian Code exhibits a series of 
the Imperial laws against the Donatists, from the year 400 to the year 428 Of these 
the 54th law, promulgated by Honorius a d 514, is the most severe and effectual. 

■ Sl Augustin altered his opinion with regard to the proper treatment of here- 
tics. H»s pathetic declaration of pity and nduigence for the Manichsens has been 
inserted by Mr. Locke (vol. 111. p. 469) among the choice specimens of his common- 
place book. Another philosopher, the celebrated Bayle {torn. n. p. 445-490), has 
refuted, with superfluous diligence and ingenuity, the arguments by which the 
bishop ol Hippo justified, in his old age, the persecution of the Donatists. 
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Catholic church ; but the fanatics, who still persevered in their 
opposition, were provoked to madness and despair; the distracted 
country was filled with tumult and bloodshed ; the armed troops 
of Circumcellions alternately pointed their rage against them- 
selves or against their adversaries ; and the calendar of martyrs 
received on both sides a considerable augmentation . 23 Under 
these circumstances, Genseric, a Christian, but an enemy of the 
orthodox communion, showed himself to the Donatists as a 
powerful deliverer, from whom they might reasonably expect 
the repeal of the odious and oppressive edicts of the Roman 
emperors . 24 The conquest of Africa was facilitated by the active * 
zeal, or the secret favour, of a domestic faction ; the wanton out- 
rages against the churches and the clergy, of which the Vandals 
are accused, may be fairly imputed to the fanaticism of their 
allies ; and the intolerant spirit, w hich disgraced the triumph of 
Christianity, contributed to the loss of the most important pro- 
vince of the West . 25 

tarty r»- The court and the people were astonished by the strange 
S£u*r intelligence that a virtuous hero, after so many favours and SO 
many services, had renounced his allegiance, and invited the 
Barbarians to destroy the province entrusted to his command* 
The friends of Boniface, who still believed .that his criminal be- 
haviour might be excused by some honourable motive, solicited, 

___ during the absence of Aetius, a free conference with the count 
*of Africa, and Darius, an officer of high distinction, was named 
ifor the important embassy . 26 In their first inte^iew at Car- 

G 

23 See Tiilemont, M6m. Ecclgs tom vm p. 586-592, 806 The Donatists 
boasted of thousands of these voluntary martyrs Augustin asserts, and probably 
with truth, that these numbers were much exaggerated , but he sternly maintains 
that it was better that wme should burn themselves in this world than that all 
•should burn in hell flames 

34 According to St Augustin and Thcodoret the Donatists were inclined to the 
principles, or at least to the party, of the Arians, which Genseric supported. 
Tiilemont, M6m Eccl6s tom vi p 68 

28 See Baronius, Annal. Eccles a d 428, No. 7, A.n. 439, No. 35. The car- 
dinal, though more inclined to seek the cause of great events in heaven than on the 
earth, has observed the apparent connexion of the Vandals and the Donatiftta, 
Under the reign of the Barbarians, the schismatics of Africa enjoyed an obscure 
peace of one hundred years ; at the end of vfnich, we may again trace them by the* 
light of the Imperial persecutions See Tiilemont, M6m. Ecclds. tom. vi. p. 193, 
&c. ’ 

26 In a confidential letter to Count Boniface, St. Augustin, without exftminin& 
the grounds of the quarrel, piously exhorts him to discharge the duties of a Chris* 
tian and a subject ; to extricate himself without delay from his dangerous and 
guilty situation ; and even, if he could obtain the consent of his wife, to embrace a 
fife of celibacy and penapee (Tiilemont, M^m. Eccl£s tom. xiii. d 890). The bishop 
was intimately connected with Darius, the minister of peace (Id. tom, xiii. p. 938.) 
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thage, the imaginary provocations were mutually explained; the 
opposite letters of Aetius were produced and compared ; and the 
fraud was easily detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their 
fatal error ; and the count had sufficient magnanimity to confide 
in the forgiveness of his sovereign or to # expose his head to her 
future resentment. His repentance was ferven^and sincere; 
but he soon discovered that it was no longeron his power to 
restore the edifice which he had shaken to its foundations, 
Carthage, and the Roman garrisons, returned with their general 
to the allegiance of Valentiman ; but the rest of Africa was still 
, *d:*tmdted with war and faction ; and the inerrable king of the 
Vandals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, sternly refused 
to relinquish the possession of his prey. The hand of veterans, 
who marched under the standard of Boniface, and his hasty 
levies of provincial troops, were defeated with considerable loss ; 
the victorious Barbarians insulted the open country ; and Car- 
thage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius were the only cities that ap- 
peared to rise above the general inundation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African coast was filled with 
frequent monuments of Roman art and magnificence ; and the 
respective degrees of improvement/mght be accurately measured 
by the distance from Garbage, and the Mediterranean A simple 
reflection will impress every thinking mind with the clearest 
idea of fertility and cultivation : the country was extremely 
populous; the inhabitants reserved a liberal subsistence for\ileir 
own use ; and the annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was 
so regular and plentiful that Africa destr-ved the name of the 
common granary of Rome and of mankind. On a sudden the 
seven fruitful provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were over- 
whelmed by the invasion of the Vandals; whose destructive rage 
has perhaps been exaggerated by popular animosity, religious 
zeal, and extravagant declamation. War, in its fairest form, im- 

C lies a perpetual violation of humanity and justice; and the 
ostilities of Barbarians are inflamed by the fierce and lawless 
spirit which incessantly disturbs their peaceful and domestic 
society. The Vandals, where they found resistance, seldom gave 
Quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were ex- 
piated by the ruin of the cities umier whose walls they had 
tallen. Careless of the distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, 
they employed every species of indignity and torture, to force 
from the captives a discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern 
policy of Genseric justified his frequent examples of military 
execution: he was not always the master of his own passions, or 
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of those of his followers ; and the calamities of war were aggra- 
vated by the licentiousness of the Moors and the fanaticism of 
the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded that it was 
the common practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olives, and 
other fruit trees, of a country where they intended to settle ; 
nor can I believe that it was a usual stratagem to slaughter 
great numbers of their prisoners before the walls of a besieged 
city, for the sole purpose of infecting the air and producing a 
pestilence of which they themselves must have been tjie first 
victims . 27 

st«f«of The generous nrind of Count Boniface was tortured* by the* 
SFSS* exquisite distress of beholding the ruin which he had occasioned, 
and whose rapid progress he was unable to check. * After the 
loss of a battle he retired into Hippo Regius; where he was 
irrffnediately besieged by an enemy who considered him as the 
real bulwark of Africa The maritime colony of Hippo, 2 * about 
two hundred miles westward of Carthage, had formerly acquired 
the distinguishing epithet of c Itcgius, from the residence # of 
Numidian kings ; and some remains of trade and popu lousiness 
still adhere to the modern city, which is known in Europe by 
the corrupted name of Bona. , The n^ihtary labours and anxious 
reflections of Count Boniface were alleviated by the edifying 
conversation of his friend St Augustin ; 29 till that bishop, the 
hght and pillar of the Catholic church, was gently released, in 

ITST IfiTHurd iffonth*'of the siege, and in the seven tjr-sjxth year of 

# his age, from the actual and the impending calamities of his 
country. The youth uf Augustin had been stained by the vices 
and errors which he so ingenuously confesses ; but from the 


71 The original complaints of the* desolation of Africa are contained ; j. In a 
• letter from Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, to excuse his absence from the council 
of Ephesus (ap Rumart, p. 429) 2 In the life of St Augustin, by his friend and 

colleague Possidius (ap kuinart. p 427). 3 In the History of the Vandalic Per- 

secution, by Victor Vittnsis (1 1 c 1, 2, 3, edit Rumart). The la *4 picture, which 
was drawn sixty years after the event, is more expressive of the author s poaswAiH 
than of the truth of facts, 

38 See Cellanus. Geograph Antiq. tom u. part 11 p 112; Leo African* In 
Ramusio, tom. l fol 70 , L’Afrique de Marmol. tom. li. p. 434, 437 ; 

Travels, p. 46, 47. The old Hippo RcgmS was finally destroyed" by the Arabs in 
the seventh century ; but a new town, at the distance of two miles, was tail with 
the materials, and it contained, inf the sixteenth century, about three hundred fami- 
lies of industrious, but turbulent, manufacturers. The adjacent territory it re- 
nowned for a pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite fruits. 

28 The life of St. Augustin, by Tillcmont, fills a quarto volume (M<Hn. Ectpfct. 
tom. xm ) of more than one thousand pag'* . and the diligence or that leanted 
Jansen Kt was excited 09 this occasion by factious and devout teal for the founder 
of hit feet* 
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moment of his conversion to that of his death tlie manners of 
the bishop of Hippo were pure and austere ; and the most con- 
spicuous of his virtues was an ardent zeal against heretics of 
every denomination : the Manichaeans # the Donatists, and the 
Pelagians, against whom he waged a perpetual controversy. 

When the city, some months after his death, yas burnt by the 
Vandals, the library was fortunately saved, which contained his 
voluminous writings : two hundred and thirty-two separate 
books^or treatises, on theological subjects, besides a complete 
exposition of the psalter and the gospel, and a copious magazine 
"V epistles and homilies . 30 According to %\:c judgment of the 
most impartial critics, the superficial learning of Augustin was 
confined td the Latin language ; 31 ancLhis style, though some- 
times animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually clouded 
by false and affected rhetoric. But he possessed a strong, capa- 
cious, argumentative mind ; he boldly sounded the dark abyss 
of grace, predestination, free-will, and original sin; and the rigid 
system of Christianity, which he framed or restored , 32 has been 
entertained, with public applause and secret reactance, by the 
Latin church . 33 

By the skill of Boniface and perhaps by the ignorance of the»jgwj*»y* 
Vandals, thfc siege bf Hippo was protracted above fourteen r.^ 
months ; the sea was continually open, and, when the adjacent 

*®Such atjeast is the account of Victor Vitensis (de Pers^cuL ’Ciindal L i. c. 3) ; 
though Genhad!us seems to doubt whether any person had read, or e\en collected, 
all the works of St Augustin (sec Hieronym. Opera, torn u p 319, in Catalog. 

Scriptor. Eccles.), They have been repeatedly prmftJ ; and bupin (Bibliothique 
Ecefs®, tom. hi. p. 158-257) has given a large and satisfactory abstract of them, 
as they stand in the last edition of the Benedictines My personal acquaintance 
with the bishop of Hippo does not extend beyond the Confessions and the City of 
God, 

31 In his early youth (Confess. 1 14) St. Augustin disliked and neglected th^ 
study of Greek, and he frankly owns that he read the Platonists m a Latin version 
(Confess, vii. 9). Some modern critics have thought that his ignorance of Greek 
disqualified him from expounding the Scriptures, and Cicero or Quintilian would 
have required the knowledge of that language m a professor of rhetoric 

m These questions were seldom agitated from the time of St. Paul to that of St 
Augustin. I am informed that the Greek fathers maintain the natural sentiments 
• of the Semi-Pelagians , and that the prthodoxy of St Augustin was derived from 
the Manichaean school. 

w The church of Rome has canonized Augu^’n, and reprobated Calvin. Yet, as 
the real difference between them is invisible even to a theological microscope, the 
Molmists&re oppressed by the authority of the saint, and the Jansemsts are dis- 
graced by their resemblance to the heretic. In the meanwhile the Protestant 
Arminians stand aloof, and deride the mutual perplexity of the disputants (see a 
curious Review of the Controversy, by Le Clrrc, Bibhotbeque Universelle, tom. 
xiv. p. 144.398). Perhaps a reasoner still more independent may smile in his 
turn, when he peruses an Armiman Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
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country had been exhausted by irregular rapine, the besiegers them* 
selves were compelled by famine to relinquish their enterprise. The 
importance and danger of Africa were deeply felt by the regent 
of the West Placidiajmplored the assistance of her eastern 
ally ; and th^Jtalian fleet and army were reinforced by Aspar, 
who sailed from Constantinople with a powerful armament. As soon 
as the force of the two empires w r as united under the command of 
Boniface he boldly marched against the Vandals; and the loss of a 
second battle irretrievably decided the fate of Africa. He embarked 
with the precipitation of despair, and the people of Hippo were, 
permitted, with thvjr families and effects, to occupy the r vadSSt 
place of the soldiers, the greatest part of whom Were either 
slain or made prisoner? by the Vandals. The count, whose 
fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the republic, might 
enter the palace of Ravenna with some anxiety, which was soon 
removed by the smiles of Plaoidia. Boniface accepted with 
pufisiw gratitude the rank of patrician, and the dignity of master-general 
SuSmjT of the Roman armies ; but he must have blushed at the sight of 
those medals in which lie was represented with the name and 
attributes of victory. 34 The discovery of his fraud, the dis- 
pleasure of the empress, and the distinguished favour ‘of his 
rival, exasperated the haughty ar.d perfidious soul of Aetiul. 
He hastily returned from Gaul to .Italy, with a retinue, or rather 
with an army, of t Barbarian follow ers ; and such was the weak- 
ness of the government that the two* generals decided their 
private quarrel in a bloody battle. Boniface was successful; but 
he received in the conflict a mortal wound from the spear of his 
ns&Mtfe. adversary, of which he expired within a few days, in such Chris- 
aj>.« 93 tian and charitable sentiments that he exhorted his wife, a rich 
heiress of Spain, to accept Aetius for her second husband. But 
•Aetius could not derive any immediate advantage from the 
generosity of his dying enemy ; he w as proclaimed a rebel by 
the justice of Placidia, and, though he attempted to defend 
some strong fortresses erected on his patrimonial estate, the 
Imperial power soon compelled him to retire into P&nnonia, to 
the tents of his faithful Huns. The republic was deprived, by • 

94 Ducange, Fam, Byzant. p 67 On one side the head of Valentinian ; on 
the reverse, Boniface, with a scourge in one hand, and’a palm m the other, standing 
in a triumphal car, which is dra\*n by four horses, or, in another medal, by four 
stags : an unlucky emblem 1 I should doubt whether another example on 1 bt 
found of the head of a subject on the reverse of an Imperial medal See Science 
des Medailles, by the Pere Jobert, tom. 1 p. 132-1*0, edit, of 1739, by the Baton 
de la Bastie. [Eckbel, 2^3, explains these as private medals issued in honour of 
a charioteer named Bontfatius.] 
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their mutual discord, of the service of her two most illustrious 
champions . 36 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, 
that the Vandals would achieve, with<yit resistance or delay, 
the conquest of Africa. Eight years however classed from the 
evacuation of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. In the 
midst of that interval the ambitious Genseric, in the full tide 
of apparent prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, by which jAj>.^ar«a 
he gave! his son Hunnenc for an hostage, and consented to leave 
the Western emperor in the undisturbed possession of the three 
iVlaUrit&nias . 86 This moderation, which oagj»iot be imputed to 
the justice^ must be ascribed to the pohcy, of the conqueror. 

His throne was encompassed with domestic enemies, who accused 
the baseness of his birth and asserted the legitimate claims of 
his nephews, the sons of Gonderic. Those nephews, indeed, 
he sacrificed to his safety ; and their mother, the widow of the 
deceased king, was precipitated, by his order, into the river 
Ampsaga. But the public discontent burst forth in dangerous 
and frequent conspiracies ; and the warlike tyrant is supposed to 
have shed more Vandal blood by the hand of the executioner 
than ih the field of battle The* ** convulsions of Africa, which 
hW favoured his attack, Opposed the firm establishment of his 
power, and the various seditions of the Moors and Germans, the 
Donatists and Catholic's, continually disturbed, pr tlyeatene^ th*v 
unsettled treign of the' conqueror. As he advanced towards 
Carthage, he was forced to withdraw his troops from the Western 
provinces ; the sea-coast was exposed to flit* naval enterprises of 
the Romans of Spain and Italy ; and. m the heart of Xumidia, 
the strong inland city of Cirta still persisted in obstinate inde- rooMUato*] 

• 

M Procopius (dc Bell Vandal. 1 » c r p i8^> continues the history 
of Boniface no farther than his return to Italy His death is mentioned by 
Prosper (ad ann. 432] and Marcelhmis , the expression of the latter, that Aetius, 
the day before, had provided himself with a hngrr spear, implies something like a 
regular duel. [So Mr. Hodgkin, i 879, who sees here “ the influence of Teutonic 
usages Sec further, Appendix 36 1 

86 Sec Procopms.de Bell Vandal. L i. c. 4, p. 1S6. Valentin,- an published 
# several humane laws, to relieve the distress of his Ntumdian and Mauritanian sub- 
jects ; he discharged them, in a great measure, from the payment of their debts, 
reduced their tnlnite to one-eighth, and give them a right of appeal from their 
provincial magistrates to the prefect of Rome. Cod. Theod torn vi. Novell, p. 
ix, 1 a. [By the treaty of 435 the Vandals seem to have boon recognized in the 

possession of Numidia, Byzatena, and Procon^ulans, with the exception of Car- 
thage and the adjacent region. It is doubtiul what happened at Hippo.] 

** Victor Vitensis, de Persecut Vandal. 1 n. c, 5, p. 20. The cruelties of Gen- 
seric towards his subjects are strongly expressed m Prospers Chronicle, A.D* 

44 * 
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pendence. 8 * These difficulties were gradually subdued by the 
spirit, the perseverance, and the cruelty of Genseric, who alter- 
nately applied the arts of peace and war to the establishment of 
his African kingdom. He subscribed a solemn treaty, with the 
hope of deriving some advantage from the terra of its continu- 
ance and the moment of its violation. The vigilance of his 
enemies was relaxed by the protestations of friendship which 
concealed his hostile approach ; and Carthage was at length sur- 
prised by the Vandals, five hundred and eighty-five years after 
the destruction of the city and republic by the younger Sctpio. 8 ^ 
m A new city hatl arisen from its ruins, with the title oT af 
colony ; and, though Carthage might yield to the royal preroga- 
tives of Constantinople, and perhaps to the trade otAlexandria 
or # the splendour of Antioch, she still maintained the second 
rank in the West; as the Rome (if we may use the style of con- 
temporaries) of the African world. That wealthy and opulent 
metropolis 40 displayed, in a dependent condition, the image pf 
a flourishing republic. Carthage contained the manufactures, 
the arms, and the treasures of the six provinces. A regular 
subordination of civil honours gradually ascended from the pro- 
curators of the streets and quafters of*the city to the tribunal of 
the supreme magistrate, who, w’ith*the*title of proconsul, repre- 
sented the state and dignity ofc a consul of ancient Rome. 
SAUttds and* gymnasia were instituted for the education of the 
African youth, and the liberal arts and mannexs,«*grammar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly taught m the Greek and 
Latin languages. The buildings of Carthage were uniform and 
magnificent ; a shady grove was planted m the midst of the 
capital ; the new port, a secure and capacious harbour, was sub- 
servient to the commercial industry of citizens and strangers ; 
and the splendid games of the circus and theatre were exhibited 
almost in the presence of the Barbarians. The reputation of the 
Carthaginians was not equal to that of their country, and the 
reproach of Punic faith still adhered to their subtle and faithless 


^Possidius, in Vit. Augustin c. 28, apuck Rumart, p 428. 

*®See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, Prosper, and Marcellmus [and Chrotk* 
Pasch. ]. They mark the same yeur, but different clays, for the surprisal of Car* 
thace. 

The picture of Carthage, as it flourished m the fourth and fifth centuries, I* 
taken from the Exposiuo totius Mundi, p 17, 18, in the third volume of Hudson's 
Minor Geographers, from Ausonms de Clans Urbibus, p. 238, 229; and priiKap^hy 
from Salvian, de Gubenjatione Dei, l vu. p. 257, 258 [§ 67 I am surprised 

that the Notitia should not phee either a mint or an arsenal at Carthago* but 
only a gynaeceum or female manufacture. 
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character . 41 The habits of trade and the abuse of luxury had 
corrupted their manners ; but their impious contempt of monks 
and tne shameless practice of unnatural lusts are the two abo- 
minations which excite the pious vehemence of Salvian, the 
preacher of the age . 42 The king of the Vandals severely reformed 
the vices of a voluptuous people ; and the ancient^noble, ingenuous 
freedom of Carthage (these expressions of Victor are not without 
energy) was reduced by Genseric into a state of ignominious 
servitude. After he had permitted his licentious troops to 
^atiate their rage and avarice, he instituted a more regular system 
of rapine and oppression An edict was promulgated, which 
enjoined alj persons, without fraud or delay, to deliver their 
gold, silver, jewels, and valuable fumuure or apparel, to the 
royal officers ; and the attempt to secrete any part of th?ir 
patrimony was inexorably punished with death and torture, as 
an act of treason against the state. The lands of the procon- 
sular province, which formed the immediate district of Carthage, 
were accurately measured and divided among the Barbarians; and 
the conqueror reserved for his peculiar domain, the fertile terri- 
tory of Byzacium, and the adjacent parts of X umidia and Getulia . 48 

It was natural enoqgh that Genseric should hate those w hom am«u 
he had injured ; the nobility and senators of Carthage wereSSSriT 1 
exposed to his jealousy and resentment : and all those who re- 
fused the ignominious terms, which their honour* end religrrn * 
forbade thtm*to accept, were compelled by the Arian tyrant to 
embrace the condition of perpetual banishment. Home, Italy, 
and the provinces of the East were filled w ith a crow d of exiles, 
of fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, who solicited the public 
compassion ; and the benevolent epistles of Theodoret still pre- 
serve the names and misfortunes of (Vlestian and Maria . 44 The # 

41 The anonymous author of the Expositio tonus Mundi compares, in his bar- 
barous Latin, the country and the inhabitants ; and after stigmatizing their want 
of faith, he coolly concludes : Difficile autem inter eos mvenitur bonus, tarnen in 
multi® pauri bom esse possum. P 18. 

48 He declares that the pet' u liar vices of each coun try were collected m the sink 
pLCartfkiRt ( 1 * vn, 257 [§ 74J). In the indulgence of uce the Africans applauded 
their manly virtue. Et till se mngis vffihs fortitudims esse crederent. qui max: me 
viros feemmei ususjprobrositate fragment (p. 268 f § 87]). The street* of Carthage 
were polluted by effeminate wretches, who publicly assumed the countenance, the 
dress, and the character of women (p 264 j § 83 ), 1 f a monk appeared :n the city, the 
holy man was pursued with impious scorn and ridicule ; detestantibus ndenuuxn 
cachinnis ([cachmnis et d. r. sibihs] p. 280 [vitt 2a]). 

48 Com pare Procopius de Bell Vandal. 1 . L c. 5, p. 189, 190; and Victor 
VUettsis, de Persecut. Vandal l u c. 4. v 

44 Ruinart (p. 444-457) has collected from Theodoret, and other authors, the mis- 
fortune®, real and fabulous, of the inhabitants of Carthage. 
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Syrian bishop deplores the misfortunes of Ceelestian, who, from 
the state of a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was reduced, 
with his wife and family, and servants, to beg his bread in a 
foreign country ; but he applauds the resignation of the Chris- 
tian exile, and the philosophic temper which, under the pressure 
of such calamities, could enjoy more real happiness than was the 
ordinary lot of wealth and prosperity. The story of Maria, the 
daughter of the magnificent Eudeemon, is singular and interest- 
ing. In the sack of Carthage, she was purchased fr6m the 
Vandals by some merchants of Syria, who afterwards sold h er j*a » 
a slave in their native country. A female attendant, transported 
in the same ship, and sold in the same family, still continued to 
respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced to the common 
level of servitude ; and the daughter of Euda?mon received from 
her grateful affection the domestic services which she had once 
required from her obedience. This remarkable behaviour di- 
vulged the real condition of Maria, who, in the absence of the 
bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeemed from slavery by the generosity 
of some soldiers of the garrison. The liberality ofTheodoret 
provided for her decent maintenance ; and she passed ten months 
among the deaconesses of the churchy till she was unexpectedly 
informed that her father, who had escaped from the ruin of 
Carthage, exercised an honourable office in one of the western 
‘*panmices. «rHer* filial impatience was seconded by the pious 
bishop : Theodoret, in a letter still extant, recommends Maria 
to the bishop of /Eg;e, a maritime city of Cilicia, which was 
frequented, during the annual fair, by the vessels of the West, 
most earnestly requesting that his colleague would use the 
maiden with a tenderness suitable to her birth, and that he 
, would intrust her to the care of such faithful merchants M 
would esteem it a sufficient gam if they restored a daughter, 
lost beyond all human hope, to the arms of her afflicted 
parent. 

Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, I am 
’’tempted to distinguish the memorable fable of the jSrtof 
Sleepers ; 46 whose imaginary* dale corresponds with the retef 
of the younger Theodosius and the conquest of Africa by 

•The choice of fabulous circumstances is of small importance; yeti have 
confined myself to the narrative which was translated from the Syriac by the care 
of Gregory of Tours (de Gloria Martyrurn, 1 i. c 95, in Max. Bibliothecfi Patrum, 
tom. xt. p. 856), to the Greek acts of their martyrdom (apud Photium, p. 1400, 
1401), and to the Annals of the Patriarch Eutycbius (tom. £ p, 391, 5 31, 53a, 535* 
Vers. Pocock). , 
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the Vandals * 46 When the emperor Pecius persecuted the 
Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed them- 
selves in a spacious cavern in the side of an adjacent mountain ; 
where they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave 
orders that the entrance should be firmly secured? with a pile of 
huge stones. They immediately fell into a dq$p slumber, which 
was miraculously prolonged, without injuring the powers of 
life, during a period of one hundred and eighty-seven years. 
At thfe end of that time, the slaves of Ado! i us, to whom the 
^inh eritance of the mountain had descended, <remo\ ed the stones, 
to supply materials for some rustic edifice ;#£he ligh* of the sun 
darted in^o the cavern, and the seven sleepers were permitted 
to awake. After a slumber, as they -thought, of a few hours, 
they were pressed by the calls of hunger ; and resolved # that 
Jamblichus, one of their number, should secretly return to the 
city, to purchase bread for the use of his companions. The 
youth (if we may still employ that appellation) could no longer 
recognise the once familiar aspect of his native country ; and 
his surprise was increased by the appearance of a large cross, 
triumphantly erected o\ er the principal gate of Ephesus. His 
singular dress and cjbsolote lanpfViAge confounded the baker, to 
whom he offered an andlen^ medal of Deems as the current coin 
of the empire ; and Jamblielius, on the suspicion of a secret 
treasure, was dragged before the judge. Thatr mutual in<p*i«»es 
producecHtbe amazing ’discovery that two centuries were almost 
elapsed since Jamblichus and his friends had escaped from the 
rage of a Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, 
the magistrates, the people, and, as it is said, the emperor 
Theodosius himself, hastened to visit the cavern of the Seven 
Sleepers ; who bestowed their benediction, related their stor^, 
and at the same instant peaceably expired. The origin of this 
marvellous fable cannot be ascribed to the pious fraud and 
credulity of the modern Greeks, since the authentic tradition 
may be traced within half a century of the supposed miracle. 
Janies of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who was born only two years 
-■after the death of the younger Theodosius, has devoted one of 

«• Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted ttv Assemannt {Bibhot. Oriental, tom. 
L p. 336, 338), place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers m the year 736 ( A.D. 
435) or 748(A,IX 437) of the sera of th£ Seleucides. Then Greek acts, which Photius 
had road, assign the date of the thirtj -eighth year of the reign of Theodosius, 
which may coincide either with a.d. 439, or 446. The period which had elapsed 
since the persecution of Deems is easily ascertained; jyid nothing less than the 
ignorance of Mahomet, or the legendaries, could suppose an interval of three or 
fPVT hundred years. 
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his two hundred and thirty homilies to the praise of the young 
men of Ephesus . 47 Their legend, before the end of the sixth 
century, was translated from the Syriac into the Latin language, 
by tiie care of Gregory* of Tours. The hostile communions 
of the East pveserve their memory with equal reverence ; and 
their names are^ honourably inscribed in the Roman, the 
Abyssinian, and the Russian calendar . 48 Nor has their reputa- 
tion been confined to the Christian world. This popular tale, 
which Mahomet might learn when he drove his camelsHo the 
fairs of Syria, is introduced, as a divine revelation, into 
Koran . 49 The sto/y of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted, 
and adorned, by the nations, from Bengal to Afric^. who pro- 
fess the Mahometan religion ; 60 and some vestiges of a similar 
tradition have been discovered in the remote extremities of 
Scandinavia . 61 This easy and universal belief, so expressive of 
the sense of mankind, may be ascribed to the genuine merit of 
the fable itself. We imperceptibly advance from youth to age, 
without observing the gradual, but incessant, change of human 
affairs, and, even in our larger experiences of history, the im- 
agination is accustomed, by a perpetual series of causes and 
effects, to unite the most dfstant Pevolqtions. But, if the 
interval between two memorable lera«f could be instantly an- 

* 

one^dT thc^orthodox fathers of the S\ nan church, was bom A.D. 45a*, 
hebegan to compose h>s sermons, a t> 474 , he was made bisl^np^f Batnae, in 
the district of Sarug, and province of Mesopotamia, A D 5x9, ana died A.D. 531 
(Assemanm, tom. 1. p 288, 289) For the homily de Pnerts Ephesinis, see p. 
335-339 : though I could wi^li that Assemanm had translated the text of James of 
Sarug, instead of answering the objections of Baronius 

48 bee the Acta Sanctorum of the Boliandists (Mentis Juhi, tom vi jp. 375-397). 
This immense calendar of saints, in one hundred and twenty-six years (1:644-1770)* 
and in fifty volumes in folio, has advanced no farther than the 7th day of October. 
The suppression of the Jesuits has most probably checked an undertaking, which, 
through the medium of fable and superstition, communicates much historical and 
philosophical instruction After a long interval, from 1794 to 1845, it was con- 
tinued, and has now reached November 4«b (1894).] 

^SeeMaracci Alcoran, Sura, xvui tom 11 p. 420-427, and tom. i. part m 
p. 103. With such an ample privilege, Mahomet has not shewn much taste or in- 
genuity. He has invented the dog (A 1 Kakim) of the Seven Sleepers ; the respect 
of the sun, who altered his course twice a day that he rmglit shine into the cdveriy^ 
and the care of God himself, who preserved their bodies from putrefaction, by 
turning them to the right and h ft 

80 See D’Herbelot, Bibhothecjiv* OnentaJe, p. 139; and Renaudot, Hist 
P 1 friar ch. Alexandnn, p 39, 40 

w Paul* the deacon of Aquileia (do Gesus Langobardorum, 1. i. c. 4, p. 745, 
746, edit. Grot.), who lived towards the end of the eighth century, has placed ill a 
cavern under a rock, on the shore of the ocean, the Seven Sleepers of the NPOftb, 
whose long repose was respected by the Barbarians. Their dre«s declared them 
to be Romans ; and the fleacon conjectures that they were reserved by Providence 
as the future apostles of those unbelieving countries* 
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nihilated ; if it were possible, after a momentary slumber of 
two hundred years, to display the new world to the eyes of a 
spectator, who still retained a lively and recent impression of 
tne old; his surprise and his reflections would furnish the 
pleasing subject of a philosophical romance. The scene could 
not be more advantageously placed than in J:he two centuries 
which elapsed between the reigns of Decius and of Theodosius 
the younger. During this period, the seat of government had 
been transported from Rome to a new city on the banks of the 
Thracian Bosphorus ; and the abuse of military spirit had been 
*s3^p>prc&sed by an artificial system of taipe and ceremonious 
servitude. The throne of the persecuting Decius was filled 
by a succession of Christian and orthodox princes, who had 
extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity ; and the public de- 
votion of the age was impatient to exalt the saints and martyrs 
of the Catholic church on the altars of Diana and Hercules* 
The union of the Roman empire was dissolved ; its genius was 
humbled in the dust ; and armies of unknown Barbarians, 
issuing from the frozen regions of the North, had established 
their victorious reign over the fairest provinces of Europe and 
Afirick* * • • 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

The Character *, Conquests, and Court of Attila, King of the Huns — 
Death of Theodosius the Younger — Elevation of Martian to the 
Empire of the Fast 


^ HE wes * em wor ^d was pppressed by the Goths and Vandals, 
who fled before the Huns ; but the achievements of the Ham 
themselves were not adequate to their power and prosperity. 
Their victorious hordes had spread from the Volga to the 
Danube ; but the public force was exhausted by the discord of 
independent chieftains ; their valour was idly consumed in 
obscure and predatory excursions ; and they often degraded 
their national dignity by condescending, for the hopes of spoil* 
to enlist under the banners of their fugitive enemies. In the 
reign of Attila , 1 the Huns again becam£ the terror of the 
world ; and I shall now describe the character and actions of 

that formidable IJarbanan, who alternately insulted and in- 

vacfed the East and the West, and urged the rapid downfall of 
the Roman empire. 

Tb rtrwwb- In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from the 

teaioSni confines of China to those of Germany, the most powerful and 
*~ r7 populous tribes may commonly be found on the verge of the 
Roman provinces. The accumulated weight was sustained for 
if while by artificial barriers ; and the easy condescension of 
the emperors invited, without satisfying, the insolent demands 
of the Barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite for the 
luxuries of civilized life. The Hungarians, who ambitiously 

1 The authentic materials for the history of Attila may be found ia Jortmades 
(de Rebus Geticis, c 34-50, p 660-688, edit. Grot.) and Pnscus (Excerpt* <|P 
Legationibus, p. 33-76, Paris, 1648 ffr 1 sjq. in F. H. G. voL iv.T). I have OOf 
seen the lives of Attila, composed hr Juvencus Gael ms Calanus Daimaunus, in this 
twelfth century ; or by Nicholas Olahus, archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. 
See Mascou’s History of the Germans, ix. 23, and Maffei, Osservaziont Litterarie, 
tom. l p. 88, 89. Whatever the modern Hungarians have added, must he 
fabulous ; and they do not seem to have excelled m the art of fiction. They 
suppose that, when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, mamed innumerable wives, Ike, 
he was one hundred and twenty years of age. Tbcwrocz, Chron. p. L c. mi, In 
Script Hungar. tom. i p. jb. 
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insert the name of Attila among their native kings, may affirm 
with truth that the hordes which were subject to his uncle 
Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their encampments within the ism] 
limits of modem Hungary , 2 in a fertile country which liber- 
ally supplied the wants of a nation of hunters and shepherds. 

In this advantageous situation, Rugilas and h$ valiant brothers, 
who continually added to their power and reputation, com- 
manded the alternative of peace or war with the two empires. 
v ' His alliance with the Romans of the West was cemented by 
his personal friendship for the great Aetiu.%; who was always 
^sceure«of finding in the Barbarian camp a ^ospitable reception 
and a powerful support. At his solicitation, in the name of John 
the usurps, sixty thousand Huns advanced to the confines oft*-D.«« 
Italy ; their march and their retreat were alike expensive to the 
state ; and the grateful policy of Aetius abandoned the possession 
of Pannonia to his faithful confederates. The Romans of the 
East were not less apprehensive of the arms of Rugilas, which 
tlireatened the provinces, or even the capital. Some ecclesiastical 
historians have destroyed the Barbarians with lightning and 
pestilence ; 3 but Theodosius was reduced to the more humble 
expedient of stipulating an animal payment of three hundred 
and fifty pounds of •gold, ami of disguising this dishonourable 
tribute by the title of general, which the king of the Huns 
condescended to accept. The public tranquillity frequently 
interrupted ]^y the fierce impatience of the Barbarians and the 
perfidious intrigues of the Byzantine court Four dependent 
nations, among w hom we may distinguish the Bavarians, dis- 
claimed the sovereignty of the Huns ; and their revolt was en- 
couraged and protected by a Roman alliance ; till the just 
claims and formidable power of Rugilas were effectually urged [aj >. mj 
by the voice of Eslaw his amlmssador. Peace was the unani- 
mous wish of the senate ; their decree w-as ratified by the 
emperor ; and two ambassadors were named, Plinthas, a general 


* Hungary has been successfully occupied by three Scythian colonies J i, The 
attains of Attila ; a, the Abates, in thefixth century ; .md 3", the Turks or Magyars, 
A.D. 889 ; the immediate and genuine ancestors of die modem Hungarians, whose 
connexion with the two former is extremely faint and remote. The Prvdromus 
and Notitia of Matthew Rebus appear to contain a rich fund of information con- 
cerning ancient and modern Hungary* I have seen the extracts m Biblioth&que 
Ancienneet Moderne, tom. xxa. p. 1-5 1, ard Bibhoth&que Raisonnte, tom. xvi 


•fSxrmtes, L vii c. 43. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 36. Ttllemont. who always d^ 
pends on the faith of his ecclesiastical authors, strenuofislv contends (Hist, des 
Emp. tom. vi. p. 136, 607) that the wars and personages were not the same. 

VOL. m. 27 
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of Scythian extraction, but of consular rank, and the quaeator 
Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, who was recom- 
mended to that office by his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. 
sMss * His two nephews, Attila and Bleda, who succeeded to the throne 
of their uncle, consented to a personal interview with the am- 
bassadors of Constantinople ; but, as they proudly refused to 
dismount, the business w as transacted on horseback, in a spacious 
plain near the city of Margus in the Upper Maesia. The kings of* 
[aj the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as well as the vain honours* 
of the negotiation/*. They dictated the conditions of peace, and** 
each condition was an insult on the majesty of the empire. 
Besides the freedom of a safe and plentiful market oh the banks 
of t the Danube, they required that the annual contribution 
should be augmented from three hundred and fifty to seven 
hundred pounds of gold ; that a fine, or ransom, of eight pieces 
of gold should be paid for every Roman captive who had escaped 
from his Barbarian master ; that the emperor should renounte 
all treaties and engagements with the enemies of the Huns; 
and that all the fugitives, who had taken refuge in the court Or 
provinces of Theodosius, should be delivered to the justice Of 
their offended sovereign. This justice was rigorously inflicted 
on some unfortunate youths of a ,royal race. They were cruei- 
had on the territories of the empire, by the command of Attila : 
and, as soon as the king of the Huns had impressed the Romans 
with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a short and 
arbitrary respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious or independ- 
ent nations of Scythia and Germany . 4 
jjjjgg** 4 Attila, the son of Mundxuk, deduced his noble, perhaps his 
regal, descent 5 from the ancient Huns, who had formerly eon- 
4 tended with the monarchs of China. His features, according to 
the observation of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his 
national origin ; and the portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine 
deformity of a modem Calmuck ; 0 a large head, a swarthy com- 
plexion, small, deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the 
place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a fc short square bdriv t p f 

4 See Priscus, p. 47, 48 [fr 1], find Hist, des Peuples d* 1 ' Europe, lam. vii c* 
xii. xiti. xiv. xv. 

4 Priscus, a 39 [fr. isj. The modem Hungarians have deduced his genealogy* 
which ascends, m the thirty-fifth degree, to Ham the son of Noah; yet they *** 
ignorant of his father's real name (de Guides, Hist, des Huns, tom, it p, aojA 

4 Compare Jornandes (c. 35, p. 66x) with Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. If 
380. The former baa a right to observe, origin is su m signs rcstltusai* TnC 
character and portrait of Attila are probably transcribed from Cassiodo rfofc 
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nervous strength, though of a disproportioned form. The 
haughty step and demeanour of the king of the Huns expressed 
the consciousness of his superiority above the rest of mankind ; 
and he had a custom of fiercely roll in ^*h is eyes, as if he wished 
to enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet this savage hero 
was not inaccessible to pity : his suppliant enemies might con- 
fide in the assurance of peace or pardon ; and Attila was con- 
sidered by his subjects as a just and iudulgent master. He 
deliglfted in war ; but, after he had ascended the throne in a 
mature age, his head, rather than his hand^ achieved the con- 
quest of the North ; and the fame of an adventurous soldier was 
usefully eiyihanged for that of a prudent and successful general 
Thee ffects of personal valour are so inconsiderable, except in 
poetry or romance, that victory, even among Barbarians, must 
depend on the degree of skill with which the passions of the 
multitude are combined and guided for the service of a single 
man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zmgis, surpassed 
their rude countrymen in art rather than m courage; and it 
may be observed that the monarchies, both of the Huns and of 
the Moguls, were erected by tjieir founders on the basis of 
jjopular superstition.* The miraculous conception, which fraud 
and credulity ascribed to the virgin-mother of Zmgis, raised him 
above the level of human nature ; and the naked prophet, who, 
in the name of the Deity, invested him with the* empire of the 
earth, pofhtfcd the valour of the Moguls with irresistible en- 
thusiasm . 7 The religious arts of Attila w ere not less skilfully 
adapted to the character of his age and country. It was natural 
enough that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar devotion, 
the god of war ; but, as they were incapable of forming either 
an abstract idea or a corporeal representation, they worshipped ** *£*vm 
their tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron cimeter . 8 OneSli ^ 
of the shepherds of the Huns perceived that a heifer, who was 
grazing, had wounded herself in the foot, and curiously followed 
the track of the blood, till he discovered, among the long grass, 

Abulpharag. Dynast. *vers, Pocock, p. a8i. Genealogical History of the 
Tartars, by Abulghaii Bahadar Knkn, part in c. 15, part iv. c. 3. Vie de 
Gengiscan, par Petit dc la Croix, L i. c. i, 6. t The relauons of the missionaries 
who waited Tartary m the thirteenth century (see the seventh volume of the 
Hifttotre Voyages) express the popular language and opinions ; Zmgis is styled 
the Son of God, Ac., Ac. 

*N«C templum apud eos visitur aut delubrum, ne tugunum quidem culmo 
tectum cerni usquam potest; sed g lad t us Bar banco ritu buim figitur nudus, 
eutnque Ut Martem regionum quas circumcircant praesukim verecundius colunt 
y*J*JJ*jj“** Marcellin. xxxl a, and the learned Notes ol Linden brogi us and 
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the point of an ancient sword, which he dug out of the ground 
and presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that artful, 
prince accepted, with pious gratitude, this celestial favour ; and, 
as the rightful possessor the sword of Mars , asserted his divine 
and indefeasiEle claim to the dominion of the earth.® If the 
rites of Scythia vtere practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty 
altar, or rather pile of faggots, three hundred yards in length and in 
breadth, was raised in a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mars was 
placed erect on the summit of this rustic altar, whidh was 
annually consecrated by the blood of sheep, horses, and of the 
hundredth captive.*# Whether human sacrifices formed any 
part of the worship of Attila, or whether he propitiated the god 
of war with the victims wHich he continually offered in the field of 
batAle, the favourite of Mars soon acquired a sacred character, 
which rendered his conquests more easy, and more permanent ; 
and the Barbarian princes confessed, in the language of devotion 
and flattery, that they could not. presume to gaze, with a steady 
eye, on the divine majesty of the king of the Huns . 11 His 
[AJ>.«t] brother Bleda, who reigned over a considerable part of the 
nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet 
even this cruel act was attributed td a supernatural impulse; 
and the vigour with which Attila 1 wielded the sword of Mars 
convinced the world that it had been reserved alone for his in- 
vincible arm.**"' But the extent of his empire affords the only re- 
maining evidence of the number and importance of hft victories ; 
and the Scythian moyarch, however ignorant of the value of 
science and philosophy, might, perhaps, lament that his illiterate 
subjects were destitute of the art which could perpetuate the 
memory of his exploits. 

S ••apSTV ^ a ^ ine separation were drawn between the civilized and 
the savage climates of the globe : between the inhabitants of 

9 Priscus relates this remarkable story, both in his own text (p. 65 [p. 90]) and in 

the quotation made by Jornandes(c. 35, p 662). He might have explained the tradi- 
tion, or fable, which characterized this famous sword, and the name as wdl as 
attributes of the Scythian deity, whom he has translated into the Mars^of the 
Greeks and Romans. t # * y . 

10 Herodot 1 . iv. c 62. For the sake ot* economy, I have calculated by me 
smallest stadium. In the human sacrifices, they cut off the shoulder and amt of 
the victim, which they threw up into the air, and drew omens and presages from 
the manner of their falling on the pile. * 

11 Priscus, p. $5 [F. H.G. iv p. 83]. A more civilized hero, Augustus himself, 
was pleased 11 the person on whom he fixed Ins eyes seemed unable to support their 
divine lustre, Sueton. m August, c. 79. 

12 The count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de 1 ’Europe, tom. vii. pt, 428, 429! 
attempts to clear Attila from the murder of his brother ; and is almost inchnea 
to reject the concurrent testimony of Jornandes and the contemporary Chronicles* 
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cities, who cultivated the earth, and the hunters and shepherds, 
who dwelt in tents ; Attila might aspire to the title of supreme 
and sole monarch of the Barbarians . 18 He alone, among the 
conquerors of ancient and modern tim?s, united tjie two mighty 
kingdoms of Germany and Scythia ; and those vague appella- 
tions, when they are applied to his reign, fhay be understood 
with an ample latitude. Thuringia, which stretched beyond 
its actual limits as far as the Danube, was in the number of his 
provinces ; he interposed, with the weight of a powerful neigh- 
bour, in the domestic affairs of the Franks ; and one of his 
lieutenants chastised, and almost extermiA^ted, the Burgundians 
of the Rhine. He subdued the islands of the ocean, the king- 
doms of Scandinavia, encompassed and divided by the waters of 
the Baltic ; and the Huns might derive a tribute of furs from 
that northern region w hich has been protected from all other con- 
querors by the severity of the climate and the courage of the natives. 
Cowards the East, it is difficult to circumscribe the dominion of Attila 
over the Scythian deserts , yet we may be assured that he 
reigned on the banks of the Volga ; that the king of the Huns 
was dreaded, not only as a w'arripr, but as a magician ; 14 that he 
msulted und vanquished the Khan of the formidable Geougen ; 
and that he sent ambassadors to negotiate an equal alliance with 
the empire of China. In the proud review pf the nations who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and who never enter- 
tained, during his lifetime, the thought of a revolt, the Gepidse 
and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by their numbers, their 
bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. The renowned 
Ardaric, king of the Gepidse, was the faithful and sagacious 
counsellor oi the monarch, who esteemed his intrepid genius, 
whilst he loved the mild and discreet \irtues of the noble Walir- 
mir, king of the Ostrogoths. The crow d of vulgar kings, the 
leaders of so many martial tribes, who served under the standard 
of Attila, were ranged in the submissive order of guards and 
domestics, round the person of their master. They watched his 
nod ; they trembled^ at his frown ; and, at the first signal of his 

11 Fortissimarum gentium dominus, qui, mi«udit& ante se potentiA, solus Scythica 
ct Germamca regna possedit. Jomandes, c. 49, p. 684. Priscus, p. 64, 65 [F. 
H. G. iv. p. 90]. M. de Guignes, by his knowledge of the Chinese, has acquired 
(tom. ii. p. 295-301) an adequate idea of the empire of Attila. 

14 See Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 296. The Geougen believed that the Huns 
could excite at pleasure storms of wind and rain. This phenomenon was produced 
by the stone Gezt ; to whose magic power the loss of a bflttle was ascribed by the 
Mahometan Tartars of the fourteenth century. See Cherefeddm Ali, Hist, de 
Timur Bee, tom, i, p. So, 83. • 

• 
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mil, they executed, without murmur or hesitation, his stem 
and absolute commands. In time of peace, the dependent 
princes, with their national troops, attended the royal camp in 
regular succession ; but, when Attila collected his military force, 
he was able to bring into the field an army of five, or according 
to another account of seven, hundred thousand Barbarians . 15 

Sktsnsia- The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the attention of 
smmud Theodosius, by reminding him that they were his neighbours 
both in Europe and Asia ; since they touched the Danube on 
one hand, ana reached, with the other, as far as the Tanias. ’ In 
the reign of his fatWer Arcadius, a band of adventurous Huns 
had ravaged the provinces k of the East ; from whence they brought 
away rich spoils and innumerable captives. 15 

They advanced, by a secret path, along the shores of the Caspian 
sea ; traversed the snowy mountains of Armenia ; passed the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys ; recruited their weary 
cavalry with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses ; occu* 
pied the hilly country of Cilicia ; and disturbed the festal songs 
and dances of the citizens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their 
approach ; and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy Land prepared 
to escape their fury by a speedy embarkation. The memory of 
this invasion wa s still recent m the minds of the Orientals. 
The subjects of^ttila might execute, with superior forces, the 
design which tfiese adventurers had so boldly attemgt^d ; and it 
soon became the subject of anxious conjecture, whether the 
tempest would fall orr the dominions of Rome or of Persia. 
Some of the great vassals of the king of the Huns, who were 

15 Jornandes, c. 35. p 661, c 37, p 66 7 Sef Tillemont’s Hist, des Erapereurs, 
tem. vi. p. 129, 138. Corneille has represented the pride of Attila to hit subject 
kings ; and his tragedy opens with these two ridiculous lines; 

I Is ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois ! qu 'on leur die 
Quils se font trop attendre, et qu’ Attila s’ennuie. 

The two kings of the Gepidar and the Ostrogoths are profound politician! e M 
sentimental lovers ; and the whole piece exhibits the defects, without the genius, of 
the poet. 

i« alu per Caspia claustra «, 

Armeniasque nives inopmo/ramite du£ti m * 

Invadunt Oncntis opes jam pascua furaant 
Cappadocum, volacrumque parens Argjeus equorum. 

Jam rubet altus Halys, nec se defendit iniquo 

Monte Cilix ; Syriae tractus vastamur amaeni ; s , 

Assuetumquc chons et lanA plebe canorum 

Protent imbeliem sonipes hostilis Orontera, 

Claud Lan, in Rufin. L ii 98*35. 
See likewise, m Eutrop. t 1. 243*251, and the strong description of Jerotn, urfii 
wrote from his feelings, tom. 1 p. 26, ad Heliodor. [ep. 60] , pu aao, Hit 
Ocean [ep. 77]. Philoetorgms (i. ix. c. 8) mentions this irruption. 
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themselves in the rank of powerful princes, had been sent to 
ratify an alliance and society of arms with the emperor, or rather 
with the general, of the West. They related, duringtheir residence 
at Rome, the circumstances of an expedition which they had 
lately made into the East. After passing a deseat and a morass, 
supposed by the Romans to be the lake Mceotis, they penetrated 
through the mountains, and arrived, at the €nd of fifteen days* 
march, on the confines of Media ; where they advanced as for as 
the qpknown cities of Basic and Cursic . 17 They encountered 
the Persian army in the plains of Media ; and the air, according 
to their own expression, was darkened by, a cloud of arrows. 

But the Huns were obliged to retire, before the numbers of the 
enemy. Their laborious retreat was ejected by a different road ; 
they lost the greatest part of their booty ; and at length re- 
turned to the royal camp, with some knowledge of the couhtry, 
and an impatient desire of revenge. In the free conversation 
of the Imperial ambassadors, who discussed, at the court of Attila, 
the character and designs of their formidable enemy, the minis- 
ters of Constantinople expressed their hope that his strength 
might be diverted and employed in a long and doubtful contest 
with* the princes of the house of Sassan. The more sagacious 
Italians admonishedn heir Eestem brethren of the folly and danger 
of such a hope, and convinced them that the Medesand Persians 
were incapable of resisting tfie arms of the Huns, and that the 
easy and important acquisition would exalt the pride, as well as 
power, of the conqueror. Instead of contenting himself with 
a moderate contribution, and a military title which equalled him 
only to the generals of Theodosius, Attila would proceed to 
impose a disgraceful and intolerable yoke on the necks of the 
prostrate and captive Romans, who would then be encompassed, 
on all sides, by the empire of the Huns . 18 # 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to avert 
the impending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained the«yg^^ 
Vandals in the possession of Africa. An enterprise had been 
concerted between the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople, 
for the recoveiy of # that valuable province; and the ports of 
Sicily were already filled with the military and naval forces of 
Theodosius. But the subtle Genseric, who spread his negotia- 
tions round the world, prevented their designs by exciting the 
king of the Huns to invade the Eastern empire ; and a trifling 

w [Bosich and Cursich are not names of cities, but of two men, commanders of 
large bands of the Huns who invaded Persia. Gibbon rfnsunderstood Prisons.] 

"See the original conversation m Priacus, p. 64, 65 [p. 90 j. 
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incident soon became the motive, or pretence, of a destructive 
war . 19 Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market 
was held on the northern side of the Danube, which was 
protected by a Roman foijtress sumamed Constantia. A troop of 
Barbarians violated the commercial security, killed, or dis- 
persed, the unsuspecting traders, and levelled the fortress with 
the ground. The'' Huns justified this outrage as an act of 
replrisal ; alleged that the bishop of Margus had entered their 
territories, to discover and steal a secret treasure of their Ifings ; 
and sternly demanded the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious 
spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who had escaped from the 
justice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine court was the 
signal of ’war ; and the Mpesians at first applauded the. generous 
firmness of their sovereign. But they were soon intimidated by 
E * 0 "* 1 * 1 * 1 the destruction of Viminacium and the adjacent towns ; and the 
people w ere persuaded to adopt the convenient maxim that a 
private citizen, however innocent or respectable, may be justly 
sacrificed to the safety of his country. The bishop of Margus; 
who did not possess the spirit of a martyr, resolved to prevent 
the designs which he suspected. He boldly treated with the 
princes of the Huns ; secured, Uy soleipn oaths, his pardon and 
reward ; posted a numerous detachqcienUof «Barbarians, in silent 
ambush, on the banks of the Danube ; and at the appointed 
hour opened, wit^ his own hand, the gates of his episcopal city. 
This advantage, w hich had been obtained by treacnejy, served 
as a prelude to more honourable and decisive victories. The 
Illyrian frontier w'as ccr/ered by a line of castles and fortresses ; 
and, though the greatest part of them consisted only of a single 
tower, w r ith a small garrison, they were commonly sufficient to 
repel, or to intercept, the inroads of an enemy w f ho was ignorant 
of the art, and impatient of the delay, of a regular siege. But 
these slight obstacles were instantly swept away by the inunda- 
tion of the Huns . 20 They destroyed, with fire and sword, the 

19 Priscus, p 331 [leg p. 33, fr 1 . F H G. iv. p 72. fr. al His history con- 
tained a copious and elegant account of the war (Evagrius, L 1. c. 17), but the 
extracts which relate to the embassies are the only parts that have reached OUT 
times. The original work was accessible, he a ever, to tne writers from whom #e 
borrow our imperfect knowledge . Jornandes, Theop banes, Count MarceBttxnt, 
Prosper-Tiro, and the author of ttffc Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle ML de 
Boat (Hist des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vii. c. xv ) has examined the emtiasf 
the circumstances, and the duration, of thisVar; and will not Show it to extend 
beyond the year four hundred and forty-four. 

90 Procopius, de itdificiis, L iv. c. 5. l*hese fortresses were afterwards 
restored, strengthened, apd enlarged, by the emperor Justinian ; but they were soon 
destroyed by the Abares, who succeeded to the power and possessions of the 
Huns. 
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populous cities of Sirmium and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and 
Marcianopolis, of Naissus and Sardica ; where every circumstance, 
in the discipline of the people and the construction of the 
buildings, had been gradually adapted to the s^le purpose of 
defence. The Whole breadth of Europe, as it extends above jgg jgjgfr 
five hundred miles from the Euxine to theaHadriatic, was at ggy* 
once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by the myriads of 
Barbarians whom Attila led into the field. The public danger 
and diStress could not, however, provoke Theodosius to interrupt 
his amusements and devotion, or to appear in-person at the head 
of the Homan legions. But the troops which had been sent 
against Generic were hastily recalled from Sicily ; the garrisons 
on the side of Persia were exhausted ; and a military force was 
collected in Europe, formidable by their arms and numbers, if 
the generals had understood the science of command, and their 
soldiers the duty of obedience. The armies of the Eastern 
umpire were vanquished in three successive engagements ; and 
the progress of Attila may In.* traced by the fields of battle. 

The two former, on the banks of the Utus, and under the walls 
of Marcianopolis, w ere fought in the extensive plains between 
the Danube and Mount Haemus. As the Romans were pressed 
by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and unskilfully, retired 
towards the Chersonesus of Thrace ; and that narrow peninsula, 
the last extremity of the land, was marked by* fneir third, and 
irreparable, ^defeat. By the destruction of this army, Attila 
acquired the indisputable possession of the field. From the 
Hellespont to Thermopylae and the suburbs of Constantinople, 
he ravaged, without resistance, and without mercy, the provinces 
of Thrace and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianople might, 
perhaps, escape this dreadful irruption of the Huns ; but the 
words the most expressive of total extirpation and erasure are 
applied to the calamities which they indicted on seventy cities 
of the Eastern empire . 21 Theodosius, his court, and the unw'ar- 
like people, were protected by the walls of Constantinople ; but 
those walls had been shaken by a recent earthquake, and the 
faH olf fifty-eight toners had opened a large and tremendous 
breach. The damage indeed was speedily repaired ; but this 
accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear that Heaven 
itself had delivered the Intperial city to the shepherds of 

was near the modem Ardschcr below Widdin (Bononia).] 
n cfeptnaginta civitates (says Prosper-Tiro) depraodatione vastatae. The Ian- 
guafeoT count Marceiiimtt is still more forcible. Pene totaxn Europam, invests 
cxetsisfut civit&tibut atque cas tellis , cc*rastt. # 4 
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Scythia, who were strangers to the laws, the language, and the 
religion, of the Romans . 22 

Aontuu In all their invasions of the civilized empires of the South, 

W* the Scythian ( shepherds* have been uniformly actuated by a 
savage and destructive spirit. The laws of war, that restrain 
the exercise of nati inal rapine and murder, are founded on two 
principles of substantial interest : the knowledge of the per- 
manent benefits which may be obtained by a moderate use of 
conquest ; and a just apprehension lest the desolation wh&h we 
indict on the enemy's country may be retaliated on our own. 
But these considerations of hope and fear are almost itiSknown 
in the pastoral state of nations. The Huns of Attila may, 
without injustice, be colnpared to the Moguls and Tartars, 
before their primitive manners were changed by religion ahd 
luxury ; and the evidence of Oriental history may reflect some 
light on the short and imperfect annals of Rome. After the 
Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of China, it w&ty 
seriously proposed, not in the hour of victory and passion, but 
in calm deliberate council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of 
that populous country, that the vacant land might be converted 
to the pasture of cattle. The firmness of a # Chinese mandarin , 98 
who insinuated some principles of rational policy into the minS 
of Zingis, diverted him from the execution of this horrid design. 
But in the citi£sTof Asia, which yielded to the Moguls, the in- 
human abuse of the rights of war was exercised, with*' a regular 
form of discipline, winch may, with equal reason, though not 
with equal authority, be imputed to the victorious Huns. The 
inhabitants, who had submitted to their discretion, were ordered 
to evacuate their houses, and to assemble in some plain ad- 
jacent to the city ; where a division was made of the vanquished 
into three parts The first class consisted of the soldiers of the 
garrison, and of the young men capable of bearing arms ; and 
their fate was instantly decided : they were either enlisted 
among the Moguls, or they were massacred on the spot by the 

» Tillemont (Hist dcs Kmpereurs, tom vi. p 106, 107) has paid great atyeittfon 
to this memorable earthquake; which wa* felt as fkr from Constantinopla*as • 
Antioch and Alexandria, and is celebrated by all the ecclesiastical writers. In 
the hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is an engine of admirable 
effect. 

23 He represented to the emperor of l the Moguls, that the four province* 
(Petchlei, Chantong, Chansi, and Leaoton#) which he already possessed might 
annually produce, under a mild administration, 500,000 ounces of silver, mAc 
measures of rice, and 800,000 pieces of silk. Gaubil, Hist, de la pySstideUcs 
Mongous, p. 58, 59. Yelutchousay (such was the name of the mandarin) was a 
wise and virtuous minister, who saved his country, and civilized the conqueror* 
See p. xoa, 103. * 
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troops, who, with pointed spears and bended boWs, had formed 
a circle sxntnd the captive multitude. The second class, com- 
posed of the young and beautiful women, of the artificers of 
every rank and profession, and of the more wealthy or honour- 
able citizens, from whom a private rafisom migtyt be expected, 
was distributed in equal or proportionable lots. The remainder, 
whose life or death was alike useless to the conquerors, were 
permitted to return to the city ; which, in the meanwhile, had 
been stripped of its valuable furniture ; and a tax was imposed 
on those wretched inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing 
their native air. Such was the behaviour qi the Moguls, when 
they were not conscious of any extraordinary rigour . 24 But the 
most casiytl provocation, the slightest motive of caprice or 
convenience, often provoked them to imolve a whole people in 
an indiscriminate massacre ; and the ruin of *ome flourishing 
cities was executed with such unrelenting perseverance that, 
according to their own expression, horses might run, without 
stumbling, over the ground w here they had once stood. The 
three great capitals of Khora^ui, Maru, Neisabour, and Herat, 
were destroyed by the armies of Zingis ; and the exact account 
which was taken of the slain ^mounted to four millions three 
hundred and forty -sevep thousand persons, 2 *' Timur, or Tamer- 
lane, was educated m a less barbarous age, and in the profession 
of the Mahometan religion ; *yet, if Attila equalled the hostile 
ravages of Tamerlane . 26 either the Tartar or the Hun might 
deserve the epithet of the Scourge of God . 27 

It may be affirmed, with bolder assurrjuv, that the Huns de-"j*jh y «f 
populated the provinces of the empire, by the number of Roman 

** Particular instances would Ik* endless , hut the curious reader may consult ine 
life of Gengiscon, by Petit de la Croix, the Histoire des Mongous, and the fifteenth 
book of the History of the Huns. 

m At Maru, 1,300,000; at Herat, 1,600.000 ; at Netsabour. 1,747,000. D'Herbe- 
lot, Bibhotbkjue Orientale, p. 380, 381 1 use the orthography of d'Anville’s maps. 

It must, however, be allowed that the Persians were disposed to exaggerate their 
losses, and the Moguls to magnify their exploits. 

*• Cherefeddin All, his servile panegyrist, would afford us many horrid examples. 

In his camp before Delhi, Timur massacred 100.000 Indian prisoners, who had 
smifid when the army offheir countrymen appeared m sight (Hist de Timur Bee, 
t£fm. UL p. 90). The people of Ispahan supplied 70,000 human sculls for the 
structure of several lofty towers (id. tom. i. t>. 434). A similar tax was levied on 
the revolt of Bagdad (tom. uu p. 370); and The exact account, which Cherefeddin 
f was not able to procure from the proper officers, is stated by another historian 
{Ahmed Arabsiada, tom. it. p. 175, vers. Manger) at 90,000 heads, 

4 W The ancients, Jomandes, Pnscus, &c. are ignorant of this epithet. The 
ijpcteni Hungarians have imagined that it was applied, by a hermit of Gaul, to 
Attila, who was pleased to insert it among the titles of h?s royal dignity, 
hi. 23, and Tillemont, Hist, des Empcreurs, tom. vi. p. 143. 
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subjects whom they led away into captivity. In the hands of a 
wise legislator, such an industrious colony might have contributed 
to diffuse, through the deserts of Scythia, the rudiments of the 
useful and ornamental arts ; but these captives, who had been 
taken in war, ^vere accidentally dispersed among the hordes that 
obeyed the empire of Attila. The estimate of their respective 
value was formed fcy the simple judgment of unenlightened and 
unprejudiced Barbarians. Perhaps they might not understand 
the merit of a theologian, profoundly skilled in the controversies 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation ; yet they respected the 
ministers of every rp ligion ; and the active zeal of the Christian 
missionaries, without*approaching the person or the palace of 
the monarch, successfully laboured in the propagation of the 
gospel . 28 The pastoral tribes, who w ? ere ignorant of the distiftc- 
tiomof landed property, must have disregarded the use, as well 
as the abuse, of civil jurisprudence ; and the skill of an eloquent 
lawyer could excite only their contempt, or their abhorrence.** 
The perpetual intercourse of the Huns and the Goths hadoomr 
municated the familiar knowledge of the two national dialects ; 
and the Barbarians w ere ambitious of conversing in Latin, the 
military idiom even of the Eastern empire . 80 But they disdained 
the language, and the sciences, of # the Greeks ; and the vaiJQ 
sophist, or grave philosopher, who had enjoyed the flattering 
applause of the schools, was mortified to find that his robust 
servant was a "captive of more value and importance than 
himself. The mechanic arts were encouraged and Esteemed, as 
they tended to satisfy the w ants of the Huns. An architect, in 
the service of Onegesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was 
employed to construct a bath ; but this work was a rare ex- 
ample of private luxury' ; and the trades of the smith, the 
carpenter, the armourer, w'ere much more adapted to supply a 
wandering people with the useful instruments of peace a nd war. 


96 The missionaries of St Chrysostom had converted great numbers of tile 
Scythians, who dwelt beyond the Danube in tents and waggons. Theodonet, h 
v. c. 31, Photius, p. 1517. The Mahometans, the Nestonans, and the Latin Chris* 
tians thought themselves secure of gai ng the sons an^ grandsons of Zingil, who 
treated the rival missionaries with impartial favour. 

38 The Germans, who exterminated T arus and his legions, had been paitk&iltrfy 
offended with the Roman laws an cl lawyers. One of the Barbarians, after the 
effectual precautions of cutting out the tongue of an advocate and sewing up bis 
mouth, observed with much satisfaction that the viper could no longed his*. 
Fionas, iv. 12. 

80 Priscus, p. 59 [p. 86} It should seem that the Huns preferred the Godpe 
and Latin language to, their own, which was probably a harsh and barren 
idiom. 
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But the merit of the physician was^eceived with universal favour 
and respect; the Barbarians, who despised death, might be 
apprehensive of disease ; and the haughty conqueror trembled 
in the presence of a captive, to whom he ascribed, perhaps, an 
imaginary power of prolonging, or preserving, his life . 81 The 
Huns might be provoked to insult the misery bf their slaves, 
over whom they exercised a despotic comgi&nd ; 82 but their 
manners were not susceptible of a refined system of oppression ; 
and the efforts of courage and diligence were often recompensed 
by tffe gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, whose embassy 
is a< course of curious instruction, was accosted, in the camp of 
Attila, by a stranger, who saluted him in the Greek language, 
but whoqc dress and figure displayed the appearance of a 
wealthy Scythian. In the siege of Viminacium, he had lost, 
according to his own account, his fortune and liberty ; h£ be- 
came the slave of Onegesius ; but his faithful services, against 
the Romans and the Acatzires, had gradually raised him to the 
* rank of the native Huns; to whom he was attached by the 
domestic pledges of a new wife and several children. The 
spoils of war had restored and improved his private property ; 
he was admitted to the table of his former lord ; and the 
apostate Greek blessed the hour of his captivity, since it had 
been the introduction to an happy and independent state ; 
which he held by the honourable tenure of military service. 
This reflection naturally produced a dispute the advantages, 
and de#c<s, of the Roman government, which was severely 
arraigned by the apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix 
and feeble declamation. The freedman of Onegesius exposed, 
in true and lively colours, the vices of a declining empire, of 
which he had so long been the victim ; the cruel absurdity of 
the Roman princes, unable to protect their subjects against the 
public enemy, unwilling to trust them with arms for their own 
defence ; the intolerable weight of taxes, rendered still more 
oppressive by the intricate or arbitral*}' modes of collection; 


■0 Philip de Comines, in bis admirable picture of the last moments of Lewis XI. 
tMtaoires, l. v». c. xf), represents the insolence of his physician, who, m five * 
months, extorted 54,000 crowns, and a rich bishopric, from the stem, avaricious 
tyrant. 

* Priscus (p, 61 fp. 88]) extols the equity of the Roman laws, which protected 
the life of a slave. Occidere solcnt«( says Tacitus of the Germans) non disciplini 
jet severitate, sed impetu et irA, ut immicum, nisi quod impune. De Modb us 
Germ. c. aj. The Herult, who were the subjects of Attila, claimed, and exercised, 
x the power of life and death over their slaves. See a remarkable instance in the 
second book of Agathias. • 
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the obscurity of numerous anil contradictory laws ; the tedious 
and expensive forms of judicial proceedings ; the partial ad- 
ministration of justice ; and the universal corruption, which In- 
creased the influence of the rich, and aggravated the misfor- 
tunes of the poor. A seAtiment of patriotic sympathy was at 
length revived' in the breast of the fortunate exile ; and he 
lamented, with a fl^pd of tears, the guilt or weakness of those 
magistrates who had perverted the wisest and most salutary 
institutions . 83 

The timid, or selfish, policy of the Western Romans had 
abandoned the Eastern empire to the Huns . 84 The 
armies, and the wanf of discipline or virtue, were not supplied 
by the personal character of the monarch. Theodosius might 
still affect the style, as wee'll as the title, of Invincible Augustus; 
but hp was reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila, who im- 
periously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions of 
peace. I. The emperor of the East resigned, by an express 
or tacit convention, an extensive and important territory, s 
which stretched along the southern banks of the Danube, from 
Singidunum, or Belgrade, as far as Novae, in the diocese of 
Thrace. The breadth was defined by the vague computation 
of fifteen days’ journey ; but, from th£ t proposal of Attila to* 
remove the situation of the nationaf market, it soon appeared 
that he comprehended the ruined* city of Naissus within the 
limits of his dofffthions. II. The king of the Huns required 
and obtained, that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented 
from seven hundred pounds of gold to the annual sum of two 
thousand one hundred ; and he stipulated the immediate pay- 
ment of six thousand pounds of gold to defray the expenses, 
or to expiate the guilt, of the war. One might imagine,that 
su^h a demand, which scarcely equalled the measure of private 
wealth, would have been readily discharged by the opulent 
empire of the East ; and the public distress affords a remarkable 
proof of the impoverished, or at least of the disorderly, state of 
the finances. A large proportion of the taxes, extorted from th$ 
people, was detained and intercepted in their passage, through 
the foulest channels, to the treasury of Constantinople. iSif 
revenue was dissipated by Jheodosius and his favourites hi 
wasteful and profuse luxury ; which was disguised by the names 

•See the whole conversation in Pnscus, p. 59 62 [p. 86-88]. t 

u Nova iterum Orient 1 assurgit [leg* consurgitj ruina . . , quura attila aS 
Occidentaiibus ferrentur auxilia. [Ch-on. Gall. a.d. 453, ed. Mommsen, C&roii? 
Min. l.p. 662 , ad ann. 447.5 Prospe^-Tiro [see App. ij composed his Chronidct 
in the West, and his observation implies a censure. 
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of Imperial magnificence or Christian charity. The Immediate 
supplies had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity of 
military preparations. A personal contribution, rigorously, but 
capriciously, imposed on the members of the senatorian order, 
waa the only expedient that could disfrm, without loss of time^ 
the impatient avarice of Attila ; but the poverty of the nobles 
compelled them to adopt the scandalous r^ource of exposing 
to public auction the jewels of their wives and the hereditary 
ornaments of their palaces . 86 ill. The king of the Huns 
appears to have established, as a principle of national juris- 
prudence,* that he could never lose the property which he had 
once acquired in the persops who had yielded either a voluntary 
or reluctant submission to his authority. From this principle 
h« concluded, and the conclusions of Attila were irrevocable 
laws, that the Huns who had been taken prisoners m war should 
be released without delay and without ransom ; that every Ro- 
man captive who had presumed to escape should purchase his 
%*ight to freedom at the price of twelve pieces of gold ; and thattav] 
all the Barbarians who hae deserted the standard of Attila 
should be restored, without any promise, or stipulation, of 
pardon. In the execution of t^is cruel and ignominious treaty, 
ihe Imperial office ns w\re forced to massacre several loyal and 
noble deserters, who refused to devote themselves to certain 
death ; and the Romans forfeited all reasonable claims to the 
friendship of any Scythian people, by this puftifc confession that 
they were ^destitute either of faith or powder to protect the 
suppliants who had embraced the throne of Theodosius . 36 

The firmness of a single tpwn, so obscure that, except on this 
occasion, it has never been mentioned by any historian or 
geognapher, exposed the disgrace of the emperor and empire. 
Azimus, or Azimuntium, a sm«Jl city of Thrace on the Illyrign lAm mm q 
borders , 17 had been distinguished by the martial spirit of its 


•According to the description or rather infective of Chrysostom, an auction of 
Byzantine luxury must have been very productive. Every wealthy house pos- 
sessed a semicircular table of massy silver, such as two men could scarcely lift, 

% vdfre of solid gold of^he weight of fortv pounds, cups, dishes of the same i , 
metal * 

•The articles of the treaty, expressed without much order or precision, may be 
found in Priscus (p. 34, 35, 36, 37, 53, ir. a-4, and fr. 8, p. 81]). Count 
Marcellimis dispenses some comfort by observing, 1st, That Attila himself 
solicited the peace and presents whi?h he had formerly refused ; and, adly, That, 
about the same time, the ambassadors of India presented a fine large tame Cigar 
to the emperor Theodosius. * 

• Prisons, p. 35, 36 [fr. $]. Among the hundred and eighty-two forts, or castles, 
of Thrace, enumerated by Procopius (de Aedifidis, l iV c. xu tom. ii. p. 90, edfc. 
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youth* the skill and reputation of the leaders whom they had 
chosen, and their daring exploits against the innumerable host 
of the Barbarians. Instead of tamely expecting their approach* 
the Azimuntines attacked* in frequent and successful sallies* the 
troops of the Huns* who gradually declined the dangerous 
neighbourhood ; rescued from their hands the spoil and the 
captives ; and recivited their domestic force by the voluntary 
association of fugitives and deserters. After the conclusion of 
the treaty* Attila still menaced the empire with implac&blp war* 
unless the Azimuntines were persuaded, or compelled* to co mp ly 
with the conditions which their sovereign had accepted The 
ministers of Theodosius confessed with shame* and with truth* 
that they no longer possessed any authority over a* society of 
men* who so bravely asseihed their natural independence ; and 
the Jking of the Huns condescended to negotiate an equal ex- 
change with the citizens of Azimus. They demanded the 
restitution of some shepherds, who, with their cattle* had been 
accidentally surprised. A strict, though fruitless, inquiry wasp 
allowed ; but the Huns were obliged to swear that they did not 
detain any prisoners belonging to the city* before they could 
recover two surviving country men, whom the Azimuntinea had 
reserved as pledges for the safety ol ^their lost companions* 
Attila, on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their solemn 
asseveration that the rest of the ckptives had been put to tile 
sword; and thatTit was their constant practice immediately to 
dismiss the Homans and the deserters, who had obtained the 
security of the public faith. This prudent and officious dissimu- 
lation may be condemned or excused by the casuists* as they 
incline to the rigid decree of St. Augustin or to the milder 
sentiment of St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom ; but every soldier* 
e^ery statesman, must acknowledge that, if the race of the Azi- 
muntines had been encouraged and multiplied, the Barbarians 
would have ceased to trample on the majesty of the empire,** 

Paris) there Is one of the name of Esimontou, whose position is doubtfully -n y ffrer f 
in the neighbourhood of Anchiaius and the Euxme Sea. t Tbe name and walls of 
Anmuntium might subsist till the reign of Justinian, but the race of Its bra** 
defenders had been carefully extirpated by the jealousy of the Roman prineex 
[But the town appears again in the reign of Maurice ; and there — c. xlvi. foot- 
note 4 6 — Gibbon corrects his statement here.] 

The peevish dispute of St. Jerom and St. Augustin, who laboured* by diflaMMtl 
expedients* to reconcile tbe seeming quarrel of the two apostles St. Peter and St* 
Paul, depends on the solution of an important auesuon (Middleton’s Works, voL II* 
p. 5-10) which has been frequently agitated by Catholic and Protestant divine** 
aba even by lawyers and philosophers of every age. 
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It would fmve been strange, indeed, if Theoddsius had pur- 
chased, by the loss of honour, a secure and solid tranquillity ; or 
if his tameness had not invited the repetition of injuries. The 
Byzantine court was insulted by five or &jx successive embassies 
and the ministers of Attila were uniformly instructed to press 
the tardy or imperfect execution of the last treaty ; to produce 
the names of fugitives and deserters, who Wfere still protected 
by the empire ; and to declare, with seeming moderation, that, 
unles^their sovereign obtained complete and immediate satis- 
faction, it would be impossible for him, were it even his wish, to 
check the* resentment of his warlike tribes. Resides the motives 
of pride and interest which might prompt die kmg of the Huns 
to continue this train of negotiation, he was influenced by the 
less honourable view of enriching his favourites at the expense 
of his enemies. The Imperial treasury was exhausted, to pro- 
cure the friendly offices of the ambassadors and their principal 
attendants, whose favourable report might conduce to the 
fhaitltenance of peace. The Barbarian monarch was flattered by 
the liberal reception of his ministers; he computed with pleasure 
the value and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the 
performance of every promise Wiich would contribute to their 
private emolument, and Jtrt*a|ed as an important business of state 
the marriage of his secretary Constantius . 40 That Gallic adven- 
turer, who was recommended by Aetius to the lung of the Huns, 
had engagpd his service to the ministers of Constantinople, for 
the stipulated reward of a wealthy and noble wife ; and the 
daughter of count Satummus was chv>sen to discharge the 
obligations of her country. The reluctance of the victim, some 
domestic troubles, and the unjust confiscation of her fortune, 
cooled the ardour of her interested lover; but he still demanded, 
in the name of Attila, an equivalent alliance ; and, after many 
ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzantine court was com- 
pelled to sacrifice to this insolent stranger the widow of Armatius, 
whose birth, opulence, and' beauty placed her in the most illus- 
trious rank of the Roman matrons. For these importunate and 

* * • 

*• Montesquieu (Considerations su¥* la Grandeur < 5 fcc. c. xix ) has delineated, with 
a bold and easy pencil* some of the most stgkmg circumstances of the pride of 
Attila, and the disgrace of the Romans. He deserves the praise of having read the 
Fragments of Priscus, which have been too touch disregarded 

*®See Priscus, p. 69, 71, 7a, [F, H. G. iv. p. 93, 97, 98]. I would fain 

believe that this adventurer was afterwards crucified by the order of Attila, on a 
suspicion of treasonable practices ; but Priscus (p. 57 f p. 84]) has too plainly dis- 
tinguished persons of the name of Constantius, who, from the similar events 
of their lives, might have been easily confounded. 

VOL. in. 28 
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oppressive enfbassies, Attila^ claimed a suitable return ; he 
weighed, with suspicious pride, the character and station of the 
Imperial envoys ; but he condescended to promise that he would 
advance as far as Sardica, to receive any ministers who had been 
invested with <the consular dignity. The council of Theodosius 
eluded this proposal by representing the desolate Mid ruined 
condition of Sardic* ; and even ventured to insinuate that every 
officer of the army or household was qualified to treat with the 
most powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin , 41 a respectable 
courtier, whose abilities had been long exercised in civil and 
military employments, accepted with reluctance the trdnyesome, 
and, perhaps, dangerous commission of reconciling the angry 
spirit of the king of the Huns. His friend, th** historian 
Priscus , 42 embraced the opportunity of observing the Barbarian 
her© in the peaceful and domestic scenes of life ; but the secret 
of the embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was entrusted only to 
the interpreter Vigilius. The two last ambassadors of the Huns, 
Orestes, a noble subject of the Pannonian province, and Edeeoni 
a valiant chieftain of the tribe of the Scyri, returned at the 
same time from Constantinople to the royal camp. Thetr 
obscure names were afterwards illustrated by the extraordinary 
fortune and the contrast of their, son? ; the two servants «|f 
Attila became the fathers of the last Roman emperor of the West 
and of the first Barbarian king of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train of 
men and horses, made their first halt at Sardica, at 4 tfie distance 
of three hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen days* journey, from 
Constantinople. As the remains pf Sardica were still included 
within the limits of the empire, it was incumbent on the Romans 
to exercise the duties of hospitality. They provided, with the 
assistance of the provincials, a sufficient number of sheep and 
oxen ; and invited the Huns to a splendid, or at least a plenti- 
ful, supper. But the harmony of the entertainment was soon 

o In the Persian treaty, concluded in the year 42a, the wise and eloquent 
Maximin had been the assessor of Ardabunus {Socrates, 1 . m c. 20). when 
Marcian ascended the throne, the office of Great Chamberlain was best ©# tdjm 
Maximin, who is ranked, in a public edict, imong the four principal ministers of 
state ( Novell. ad. Calc. Cod. The^d. p. 31). He executed a civil and military 
commission in the Eastern provinces ; and his death was lamented by the savages 
of ^Ethiopia, whose incursions he had repressed. See Priscus, p. ao, 41. 

40 Priscus was a native of Panium in Thrace, and deserved, by his eloqueuet* i» 
honourable place among the sophists of the age. His Byzantine history, which 
related to his own times, was comprised in seven books. See Fabridus, Btbboi. 
Grace, tom. vi. p. 235, *236. Notwithstanding the charitable judgment of the 
critics, I suspect that Priscus was a Pagan. 
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disturbed by mutual prejudice and? indiscretion. •The greatness 
of the emperor and the empire was warmly maintained by their 
ministers ; the Huns, with equal ardour, asserted the superiority 
of their victorious monarch : the dispute was inflamed by the 
rash and unseasonable flattery of vigilius, whp passionately 
rejected the comparison of a mere mortal with the divine 
Theodosius ; and it was with extreme difficulty that Maximin 
and Priscus were able to divert the conversation, or to soothe 
the a^gry minds of the Barbarians. W hen they rose from table, 
the Imperial ambassador presented Kdecon and Orestes with 
rich gifltelbf silk robes and Indian pearls, wtpch they thankfully 
accepted. Yet Orestes codd not forbea.* insinuating that he 
had not always been treated with such respect and liberality ; 
th# offensive distinction which was implied between his civil 
office and the hereditary rank of his colleague seems to have 
made Kdecon a doubtful friend, and Orestes an irreconcileabie 
enemy. After this entertainment, they travelled about one 
hundred miles from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, PMa 
which had given birth to the great C onstantine, was levelled 
with the ground ; the inhabitants were destroyed or dispersed ; 
and the appearance of some si^k persons, wh# were still per- 
mitted to exist among ruins of the churches, served only to 
increase the horror of the prospect. The surface of the country 
was covered with the bones oT the slain ; and the ambassadors, 
who directed their course to the north-west, were obliged to pass 
the hills of modern Servia, before they descended into the flat 
and marshy grounds which are terminated by the Danube. The 
Huns were masters of the great river ; their navigation was 
performed in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a single 
tree; the ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on the 
opposite bank ; and their Barbarian associates immediately 
hastened to the camp of Attila, which was equally prepared for 
the amusements of hunting or of war. No sooner had Maximin 
advanced about two miles from the Danube, than he began to 
experience the fastidious insolence of the conqueror. He was 
sterrdy forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he 
shbuld infringe the* distant* awe that was due to the royal 
mansion. The ministers of Attila pn ssed him to communicate 
the business and the instructions, which he reserved for the ear 
of their sovereign. When *Maximin temperately urged the 
contrary practice of nations, he was still more confounded to 
finU that the resolutions of the Sacred Consistory, those secrets 
(says Pxiscus) which should not be revealed to the gods them* 
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selves, had been treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. 
On his refusal to comply with such ignominious terms, the Im- 
perial envoy was commanded instantly to depart ; the order was 
recalled ; it was again repeated ; and the Huns renewed their 
ineffectual attempts to subdue the patient firmness of Maximin. 
At. length, by the intercession of Scotta, the brother of Onege- 
sius, whose friendship had been purchased by a liberal gift, he 
was admitted to the royal presence : but, instead of obtaining 
a decisive answer, he was compelled to undertake a remote 
journey towards the North, that Attila might enjoy the f proud 
satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, the ambassadors of 
the Eastern and Western empires. His journey was regulated 
by the guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten hj$ march, or 
to deviate from the common road, as it best suited the con- 
venience of the King. The Romans who traversed the plains 
of Hungary suppose that they passed several navigable riven, 
either in canoes or portable boats ; but there is reason to suspect 
that the winding stream of the Theiss, or Tibiscus, might presen£ 
itself in different places, under different names. From the 
contiguous villages they received a plentiful and regular supply 
of provisions; mead instead of fine, millet in the place of thread, 
and a certain liquor named ramus, wjiieh^ according to the report 
of Priscus, was distilled from barley . 48 Such fare might appear 
coarse and indelicate to men who*had tasted the luxury of Con- 
stantinople : buT, in their accidental distress, they were relieved 
by the gentleness and hospitality of the same Katb&rians, so 
terrible and so merciless m war. The ambassadors had en- 
camped on the edge of a large n^prass. A violent tempest of 
wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, overturned their tents, 
immersed their baggage and furniture in the water, and scattered 
their retinue, who wandered in the darkness of the night, un- 
certain of their road, and apprehensive of some unknown danger, 
till they awakened by their cries the inhabitants of a neighbour- 
ing village, the property of the widow of Bleda. A bright 
illumination, and, in a few moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, 
was kindled by their officious benevolence ; the wants, and # even 
the desires, of the Romans were •Mberally* satisfied ; and they • 

43 The Huns themselves still continued to despise the labours of agriculture; 
they abused the privilege of a victorious nation ; and the Goths, their industrious 
subjects who cultivated the earth, dreaded their neighbourhood, like that of SO 
many ravenous wolves (Priscus, p. 45 [p. 108 ]). In the same manner the Saits 
and Tadgics provide for their own subsistence, and for that of the Usbac Tartar** 
their lazy and rapactoua sovereigns. See Genealogical History of the Tartars# 

P- 4*3* 455* &c. 
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seem to have been embarrassed *by the singular politeness of 
Bleda's widow, who added to her other favours the gift, or at 
least the loan, of a sufficient number of beautiful and obsequious 
damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding day was dedicated to 
repose ; to collect and dry the baggafe, and to $e refreshment 
of the men and horses : but, in the evening, before they pursued 
their journey, the ambassadors expressed t^jir gratitude to the 
bounteous lady of the village, by a very acceptable present of 
silvei^ cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon 
after this adventure, they rejoined the march of Attila, from 
whom they had been separated about six days ; and slowly pro- 
ceeded* to the capital of an empire which lid not contain, in the 
space of several thousand miles, a single citv . 

# As far as we may ascertain the vague and obscure geography 
of Priscus, this capital appears to lia\e been seated between the 
Danube, the Theiss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of 
Upper Hungary, and most probably m the neighbourhood of 
•Jasberin, Agria, or Tokay . 44 In its origin it could be no more 
than an accidental camp, which, by the long and frequent 
residence of Attila, had insensibly swelled into a huge village, 
for the reception of his court, # of the troops who followed his 
^person, and of the various multitude of idle or industrious slaves 
and retainers . 45 The baths, constructed by Onegesius, were the 
only edifice of stone ; the materials had bet n transported from 
Pannonia ; and, since the adjacent country was destitute even 
of large finiber, it may be presumed that the meaner habitations 
of the royal village consisted of straw, of mud, or of canvas. 
The wooden houses of the iqore illustrious Huns were built and 
adorned with rude magnificence, according to the rank, the 
fortune, or the taste of the proprietors. They seem to have 
been distributed with some degree of order and symmetry ; and 
each spot became more honourable, as it approached the person 

44 It is evident that Priscus passed the Danube and the Theiss, and that he did 
not reach the foot of the Carpathian Hills Agna, Tokay, and Jazbenn, are 
situated in the plains circumscribed by this definition M. de Buat (Histoire des 
geufiles, Ac. tom. vu. p.*|6i) has chosen Tokay ; Otrokosci (p. 180, apud Mascou, 
ix. 23), a learned Hungarian, has preferred Jazbeun, a place about thirty-six miles 
westward of Buda and the Danube. rjasz-Bc^ny ] 

* The royal village of Attila may be compared to the city of Karacorum, the 
residence erf* the successors of Zingi%; which, though it appears to have been a 
more stable habitation, did not equal the size or splendour of the town and 
abbeys of St* Denys, in thethirteenth century (see Rubruquis, in the Histoire G&i£r ale 
des voyages, tom. vit p, 286). The camp of Aurengxebe, as it is so agreeably 
described by Bernier (torn. ti. p. 217-235), blended the fanners of Scythia with the 
magnificence and luxury of Hindostan. . 
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of the sovereign. The palate of Attila, which surpassed all 
other houses in his dominions, was built entirely of wood, and 
covered an ample space of ground. The outward enclosure was 
a lofty wall, or palisade of smooth square timber, Intersected 
with high towers, but intended rather for ornament than defence. 
This wall, which seems to have encircled the declivity of a hill, 
comprehended a great variety of wooden edifices, adapted to 
the uses of royalty. A separate house was assigned to each of 
the numerous wives of Attila ; and, instead of the rigid and 
illiberal confinement imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they politely 
admitted the Roman ambassadors to their presence, their table, 
and even to the freedom of an innocent embrace. When 
(¥*•»! Maximin offered his presents to Cerca, the principal* queen, he 
admired the singular architecture of her mansion, the height pf 
the sound columns, the size and beauty of the wood, which was 
curiously shaped, or turned, or polished, or carved^ and his 
attentive eye was able to discover some taste in the oimineists, 
and some regularity in the proportions. After passing through# 
the guards who watched before the gate, the ambassadors were 
introduced into the private apartment of Cerca. The wife of 
Attila received Aheir visit sitting, or rather lying, on a * soft 
couch ; the floor was covered with a carpet ; the domestic^ 
formed a circle round the queen ; ana her damsels, seated on the 
ground, were employed in working the variegated embroidery 
which adorned the dress of the Barbaric warriors. The Huns 
were ambitious of displaying those riches which wdl re* the fruit 
and evidence of their victories : the trappings of their horses, 
their swords, and even their shoes, ,were studded with gold and 
precious stones ; and their tables were profusely spread with 
plates, and goblets, and vases of gold and silver, which had 
been fashioned by the labour of Grecian artists. The monarch 
alone assumed the superior pride of still adhering to the «im» 
plicity of his Scythian ancestors . 46 The dress of Attila, his arms, 
and the furniture of his horse were plain, without ornament, 
and of a single colour. The royal table was served in wooden 
cups and platters ; flesh was his only food ; and the conqueror of 
the North never tasted the luxury of bread . 1 
SartfAttL When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors on 
SSSiSSm the Danube, his tent was encompassed with * 

* When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia, in the diet of Tones*, the 
throne of Zmgis was still covered with the original black felt carnet on whkfohe 
had been seated when he ^vas raised to the command of his warlike countrymen. 
See Vie de Gengiscan, l iv. a 9. 
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formidable guard. The monarch himself was seafied in a wooden 
chair. His stem countenance, angry gestures, and impatient 
tone astonished the firmness of Maximin ; but Vigilius had more 
reason to tremble, since he distinctly understood the menace 
that, if Attiia did not respect the law of nations? he would nail 
the deceitful interpreter to a cross and leave his body to the 
vultures. The Barbarian condescended, by jrtoducing an accurate 
list, to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who had affirmed 
that fio more than seventeen deserters could be founcL But he 
arrogantly declared that he apprehended only the disgrace of 
contending with his fugitive slaves ; sin*e he despised their 
impotent efforts to defend the provinces which Theodosius had 
entrusted*to their arms: “ For wha£ fortress" (added Attiia), 
(f what city, in the wide extent of the Homan Empire, can hope 
to exist, secure and impregnable, if it is our pleasure that it 
should be erased from the earth ? *' He dismissed, however, the 
interpreter, who returned to Constantinople with his peremptory 
demand of more complete restitution and a more splendid 
embassy. His anger gradually subsided, and his domestic 
satisfaction in a marriage which he celebrated on the road with 
the 'daughter of Eslam might«pcrhaps contribute to mollify the 

# native fierceness of his^teiibper. The entrance of Attiia into the 
royal village was marked J>y a very singular ceremony. A 
numerous troop of women came out to meet their hero, and their 
king, Th'jy marched before him, distributed into long and 
regular files ; the intervals between the files were filled by white 
veils of thin linen, w hich the women oil either side bore aloft in 
their hands, and which formed a canopy for a chorus of young 
virgins, w'ho chanted hymns and songs in the Scythian language. 
The wife of his favourite Onegesius, with a train of female 
attendants, saluted Attiia at the door of her own house, on *his 
way to the palace ; and offered, according to the custom of the 
country", her respectful homage, by entreating him to taste the 
wine and meat which she had prepared for his reception. As 
soon as the monarch had graciously accepted her hospitable 

f ill, his domestics* lifted a small silver table to a convenient 
eight, as he sat on horsebkck ; and Attiia, when he had touched 
the goblet with his lips, again ss luted the wife of Onegesius, 
and continued his march. JDuring his residence at the seat of 
empire, his hours were not wasted in the recluse idleness of a 

m [Eikam, 4* £ *E<r«4*t «£ovJuro M ilman asks whether this means 

M Hi* own daughter, Eskam *• or ,4 the daughter of KsRam M . The fact that Prison 
passes no com mem is in favour of the second interpretation. ] 
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seraglio ; and the king of the Huns could maintain his superior 
dignity, without concealing his person from the public view. 
He frequently assembled his council, and gave audience to the 
ambassadors of the nations; and his people might appeal to the 
supreme tribunal, which he held at stated times, ana,, according 
to the eastern custom, before the principal gate of his wooden 
palace. The Romafts, both of the East and of the West, were 
mi twice invited to the banquets, where Attila feasted with the 
princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his colleaguefl*were 
stopped on the threshold, till they had made a devout libation 
to the health and prosperity of the king of the Huns ; and were 
conducted, after this ceremony, to their respective seats in a 
spacious hall. The royal table and couch, covered with carpets 
and fine linen, was raised by several steps in the midst of thfe 
hall f and a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, were 
admitted to share the simple and homely repast of Attila. Two 
lines of small tables, each of which contained three or lour 
guests, were ranged in order on either hand ; the right was 
esteemed the most honourable, but the Romans ingenuously 
confess that they were placed on the left ; and that Reric. an 
unknown chieftaifi, most probabl) of the Gothic race, preceded 
the representatives of Theodosius af.d Valentinian. The Bar-* 
barian monarch received from his* cup-bearer a goblet filled 
with wine, and courteously drank to the health of the most dis- 
tinguished guest, who rose from his seat and expressed, in the 
same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. This ceremony 
was successively performed for all, or at least for the illustrious 
persons of the assembly ; and a considerable time must have 
been consumed, since it was thrice repeated, as each course or 
service was placed on the table But the wine still remained 
affc4r the meat had been removed ; and the Huns continued to 
indulge their intemperance long after the sober and decent, 
ambassadors of the two empires had withdrawn themselves from 
the nocturnal banquet. Yet before they retired, they enjoyed 
a singular opportunity of observing the manners of the nation In 
etheir convivial amusements. Two Scythians stood before fb& 
couch of Attila, and recited the verses which they had com* 
posed, to celebrate his valour tfnd his victories. A profound silence 
prevailed In the hall ; and the attention of the guests was 
captivated by the vocal harmony, which revived and perpetuated 
the memory of their own exploits : a martial ardour flashed 
from the eyes of the •warriors, who were impatient for battle ; 
and the tears of the old men expressed their generous dfspaif 
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that they could no longer partake the danger and glory of the 
field # 48 This entertainment, which might be considered as a 
school of military virtue, was succeeded by a farce that debased 
the dignity of human nature. A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon 
successively excited the mirth of the rude spectators, by their 
deformed figure, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd speeches, 
and the strange unintelligible confusion of tWfe Latin, the Gothic, 
and the Hunnic languages ; and the hall resounded with loud and 
licentious peals of laughter. In the midst of this intemperate 
riot, Attica alone, without a change of countenance, maintained 
his sted&st and indexible gravity ; which «was never relaxed, 
except on the entrance of irnac, the yoiitigest of his sons : he 
embraced «the boy with a smile of paternal tenderness, gently 
pinched him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial affection, 
which was justified by the assurance of lus prophets that fnmc 
would be the future support of his family and empire. Two days 
afterwards, the ambassadors received a second invitation ; and 
•they had reason to praise th<* politeness as well as the hospi- 
tality of Attila. The king of the Huns held a long and familiar 
conversation with Maxirnin ; but his civility was interrupted by 
rude expressions, and haughty* reproaches ; Aid he was pro- 
voked, by a motivd oft interest, to support, with unbecoming 
zeal, the private claims of^his secretary Constantius. “The 
emperor " (said Attila) “ has long promised him a rich wife ; 
Constantivs must not be disappointed ; nor should a Homan 
emperor deserve the name of liar." On the third day, the 
ambassadors were dismissed ; the freedom of several captives was 
granted, for a moderate rarfeom, to their pressing entreaties ; 
and, besides the royal presents, they were permitted to accept 
from each of the Scythian nobles the honourable and useful gift 
of a horse. Maximin returned, by the same road, to Constanti- 
nople ; and though he was involved in an accidental dispute 
with Beric, the new ambassador of Attila, he flattered himself 
that he had contributed, by the laborious journey, to confirm 
the peace and alliance of the two nations . 49 

m * ^ 

* If we may believe Plutarch (m Demetrio. tom. v. p. 04 [c. 19]), it was the 

custom of the Scythians. when they indulged in the pleasures of the table, to 
awaken their languid courage by the martial harmony of twanging their bow- 
strings. • 

* The curious narrative of this embassy, which required few observations, and 
was not susceptible of any collateral evidence, may be found m Priscus, p. 49*70 
[fr, B]. But I have not confined myself to the same order ; and I had previously 
extracted the historical circumstances, which were less Ultimately connected with 
the journey, and business, of the Roman ambassadors. 
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q MrtHgr og But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous 
jjgAtuttSr design, which had been concealed under the mask of the pobUe 
of Atuia The surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, when he conteiifc* 

plated the splendour of '^Constantinople, had encouraged the 
interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a secret interview with 
the eunuch Chrysaphius, 50 who governed the emperor and the 
empire. After sonife previous conversation, and a mutual oath of 
secrecy, the eunuch, w ho had not, from his own feelings or 
experience, imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, 
ventured to propose the death of Attila, as an important service, 
by which Edecon npight deserve a liberal share of th«v wealth 
and luxury which he^admired. The ambassador of the Huns 
listened to the tempting, offer, and professed, with apparent 
zeal, his ability, as w ell as readiness, to execute the bloody deed; 
the design was communicated to the master of the offices, and 
the devout Theodosius consented to the assassination of hit 
invincible enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated 
by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of Edecon ; and, though* 
he might exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treason, 
which he seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the merit 
of an early and voluntary confession.. If we now review the 
embassy of Maximin, and the behaviour of Attila, we mutt 
applaud the Barbarian, who respected the laws of hospitality, 
and generously entertained and dismissed the minister of S 
prince who had conspired against his life. But the Rashness Of 
Vigilius will appear still more extraordinary, since he returned, 
conscious of his guilt ahd danger, to the royal camp ; mecafafo' 
panied by his son, and carrying wath him a weighty purse of 
gold, which the favourite eunuch had furnished, to satisfy the 
demands of Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the guaidH 
The interpreter was instantly seized, and dragged before (le 
tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence with sjWftfefls 
firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant death cm Ms son 
extorted from him a sincere discovery of the criminal transaction. 
Under the name of ransom or confiscation, the rapacious king of 
jlSS&J " *h e Huns accepted two hundred pounds of^gold for the life of 
gwa a traitor, whom he disdained to pbnish. He pointed his J&t 

M M. de Tillemont has very properly given the succession of Cham batehtt who 
reigned in the name of Theodosius. Chrysaphius was the last and, according to 
the unanimous evidence of history, the worst of these favourites {see Hist 4m 
Empereurs, tom. vi p. 117-119. M<*m. EccWs. tom. xv. p. 438). His partiality 

for his godfather, the berfoiarcb Eutycbes, engaged him to persecute the orthodox 
party. 
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indignation against a nobler object. His ambassadors Eslaw and 
Orestes were immediately dispatched to Constantinople with a 
peremptory instruction, which it was much safer for them to 
execute than to disobey. They boldly entered the Imperial 
presence, with the fatal purse hanging down from the neck of 
Orestes ; who interrogated the eunuch Chr^paphius, as he stood 
beside the throne, whether he recognised the evidence of his 
guilt. But the office of reproof was reserved for the superior 
dignify of his colleague Eslaw, who gravely addressed the 
Emperor of the East in the following words • “ Theodosius is the 
son of £n illustrious and respectable parent; Attila likewise Is 
descended^ from a noble race ; and he has supported, by his 
actions, the dignity which he inherited from his father Mundzuk. 

But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal honours, and^ by 
consenting to pay tribute, has degraded himself to the condition 
of a slave. It is therefore just that he should reverence the 
jtoaxi whom fortune and merit have placed above him ; instead 
of attempting, like a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspire 
against his master/' The son of Arcadius, who was accustomed 
only- to the voice of flattery, heyd with astonishment the severe 
language of truth ; Jie blushed and trembled ; nor did he pre- 
sume directly to refuse the head of Chrys&phius, which Eslaw 
and Orestes were instructed to demand. A solemn embassy, 
armed with full powers and magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to 
deprecate the wrath of Attila ; and his pride was gratified by the 
choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two iimmsters of consular or [H om] 
patrician rank, of whom th^ one was great treasurer, and the 
other was master-general of the armies of the East. He con- 
descended to meet these ambassadors on the banks of the river 
Drenco ; and, though he at first affected a stern and haughty 
demeanour, his anger was insensibly mollified by their eloquence 
and liberality. He condescended to pardon the emperor, the 
eunuch, and the interpreter ; bound himself by an oath to 
observe the conditions of peace ; to release a great number of 
captives ; abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their fate ; 
arc resigned a largf: territoiy to the south of the Danube, which 
he had already exhausted of its weajth and its inhabitants. But 
this treaty was purchased at an expense which might have 
supported a vigorous and successful war ; and the subjects of 
Theodosius were compelled to redeem the safety of a worthless 
favourite by oppressive taxes, which they would more cheerfttlly 
have paid for nis destruction . 51 

** This secret conspiracy and its important consequences may be traced in the 
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The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most 
K humiliating circumstance of an inglorious life. As he was 
riding, or hunting, in th^ neighbourhood of Constantinople, he 
was thrown from his horse into the river Lycus ; the spine of 
the back was injured by the fall ; and he expired some days 
afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his age, and tne forty-third of 
his reign . 52 His sister Pulcheria, whose authority had been 
controlled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by the pernicious 
influence of the eunuchs,, was unanimously proclaimed empress 
of the East ; and tfip Romans, for the first time, submitted to a 
female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended the throne 
than she indulged her own and the public resentmen f by an act 
of popular justice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch Ohioy- 
saph ; us was executed before the gates of the city ; and the 
immense riches which had been accumulated by the rapacious 
favourite served only to hasten and to justify his punishment.®* 
Amidst the general acclamations of the clergy and people, the* 
empress did not forget the prejudice and disadvantage to which 
her sex was exposed ; and she wisely resolved to prevent their 
murmurs by the- choice of a colleague, who would always respect 
the superior rank and virgin chastity of fyis wife. She gave he* 
hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixty years of age, and the 
nominal husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the 
Imperial purple. The zeal which he displayed for the orthodox 
creed, as it was established by the council of Chalcecfon, would 
alone have inspired the grateful eloquence of the Catholics. But 
the behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and afterwards on the 
throne, may support a more rational belief that he was qualified 
to restore and invigorate an empire which had been almost dis- 
solved by the successive weakness of two hereditary monarch*. 
He was bom in Thrace, and educated to the profession of arms » 
but Marcian s youth had been severely exercised by poverty and 
misfortune, since his only resource, when he first arrived at 

fragments of Priscus, p. 37, 38, 39 [fr. 7 ; 8 ad init], 54 [p> 8a], 70, 71, 7a Jp» $5, 
96, 97 1 The chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise date ; twflihe 
series of negotiations between Attila and thk Eastern empire must be ittcfrsded 
between the three or four years which are terminated, A.D. 450, by the death of 
Theodosius. 

w Theodoras the Reader (sec Vales. Hist . Eccles. tom. iu. p. 563) and fl»e 
Paschal Chronicle mention the fall, without specifying the injury ; mi tbeco&se* 
quence was so likely to happen, and so unlikely to be invented, that w# may 
safely give credit to Nicephorus Calhstus, a Greek of the fourteenth century. 

w Pulcheriae nutu (says Count Marccllmus) sud cum avaritid intenemptus est 
She abandoned the eunuch to the pious revenge of a son whose father had suffered 
at his instigation, t 
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Constantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces of gold, which 
he had borrowed of a friend* He passed nineteen years in the 
domestic and military service of Aspar and his son Ardaburius ; 
followed those powerful generals to *the Persi^i and African 
wars; and obtained, by their influence, the honourable rank of 
tribune and senator. His mild disposition^and useful talents, 
without alarming the jealousy, recommended Marcian to the 
esteem and favour, of his patrons ; he had seen, perhaps he had 
felt, flie abuses of a venal and oppressive administration ; and 
his <|wn example gave weight and energy to the laws which he 
promulgated for the reformation of manners .^ 4 

* 

JNI Procopius, dc Bell. Vandal. 1 . 1. c 4. EvagT.us, 1 . ii. c 1 Theophanes, 

g . 90, 91. Novell, ad Calcem Cod Theod tom *1 p 30 The praises tAhich 
t. Leo and the Catholics have bestowed on Marcian are diligently transcribed, 
by Baron ills, as an encouragement foi future princes. 
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Invasion of Gaul by Attila — He is repulsed by Aetius and th f Visi- 
goths — Aitila invade and evacuates Italy — The deaths of 

Aitila, Aetius, w>d Valentinian the Third 
*> 

Atauft It was the opinion of Morcian that war should be ’avoided, as 
SSTmSixw long as it is possible to preserve a secure and honourable peace ; 
SotamZ r** but it was likewise his opinion that peace cannot be honourable 
JS? L or secure, if the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous aversion to 
war. This temperate courage dictated his reply to the demands 
of Attila, who insolently pressed the payment of the animat 
tribute. The emperor signified to the Barbarians that they must 
no longer insult the majesty of Rome, by the mention of a 
tribute ; that he c was disposed to reward with becoming liberality 
the faithful friendship of his allies * buC that if they presumed 
to violate the public peace, they should feel that he possessed 
troops, and arms, and resolution, to repel their attacks. The 
same language, even in the camp of the Huns, wa$ vsed by his 
ambassador Apollonius^ whose bold refusal to deliver the pre- 
sents, till he had been admitted to a personal interview, di»* 
played a sense of dignity, and contempt of danger, which 
Attila was not prepared to expect from the degenerate ft o- 
ipans. 1 He threatened to chastise the rash successor of Theo- 
dosius ; but he hesitated whether he should first direct bis 
invincible arms against the Eastern or the Western empire. 
While mankind awaited his decision with awful suspense, he 
sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constanti- 
nople, and his ministers saluted the two emperors with the 
same haughty declaration. "Attila, my<»Lora, and 
commands thee to provide a palace for his immediate recep- 
tion." 2 But, as the Barlmrian despised, or affected to despise, 

« 

1 See Priscus, p. 39 [fr. 15], 72 r fr 18) 

®Tbe Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which introduce* this haughty mes* 
sage during the h/ct>mq of Theodosia*., may have anticipated the date ; but the 
dull annalist was incapable of inventing the original ana genuine style of Attila 
{The story is also mentioned by John Mala las.] 
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the Romans of the East, whom he had so often vanquished, he 
soon declared his resolution of suspending the easy conquest, 
till he had achieved a more glorious and important enterprise. 

In the memorable invasions of Gaul end Italy, the Huns were 
naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility of tlfose provinces; 
but the particular motives and provocations of Attila can only 
be explained by the state of the Western emjflre under the reign 
of Valentinian, or, to speak more correctly, under the adminis- 
tratloivof Aetius.* * 

A|ter tl\p death of his rival Boniface^Aetius had prudently re- — 

tired to the tents of the Hur ?; and he was indebted to their alii- «•»<***«« 
ancefor his safety and his restoration. Instead of the suppliant 
language ofa guilty exile, he sohcitechhis pardon at the head of 
ftiifty thousand Barbarians; and the empress Placidia confessed, 
by a feeble resistance, that the condescension, which might Save 
been ascribed to clemency, was the effect of weakness or fear. 

She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, ancTthe Western em- 
pire, into the hands of an inso.ent subject ; nor could Placidia 
protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful 
Sebastian,* from the implacable persecution, which urged him 
from one kingdom to another, till he miserably perished in the 
Service of the VanSals? The fortunate Ac tins, who was im- 
mediately promoted to the rank of patrician, and thrice invested 
with the honours of the consulship, assumed, with the title of 
master of 4h# cavalry and infantry, the whole military power of 
the state ; and he is sometimes styled, by contemporary writers, 
the Duke, or General, of the Homans of Uie West. His prudence, 
rather than his virtue, enga$fr*d him to leave the grandson of 
Theodosius in the possession of the purple ; and Valentinian was 
permitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, while the 
patrician appeared in the glorious light of a hero and a patriot 
who supported near twenty years the ruins of the Western 
empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses that Aetius 

• The second book of the Histoire Critique de rEtablissemcnt de la Monarchic 
Franchise, tom. i. p. 189-^4, throw’s great light on the state of Gaul, when it was , 
invaded by Attila ; but the ingenious author, the Aub£ Dubos, too often bewilders 
himself in system and conjecture. 

4 Victor Vitensts (de PersecuL Vandal. I i.V 6, p. 8, edit. Rumart) calls him, 
aeer consilio et strenuus tn bello ; buj his courage, when he became unfortunate, 
was censured m desperate rashness, and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the 
epithet Of praeceps (Sidon. Apolhnar. Carmen, i\ x8r [/<#■. 280]). His adventures 
at Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, Spain and Africa, are faintly marked in the 

Chronicles of Marcel linus and Idatius. In his distress lip was always followed by 
a numerous train ; since he could ravage the Hellespont and Propontis and seise 
the city of Barcelona. 
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was bom for the salvation of the Roman republic ; 6 and the 
following portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest colours, must 
be allowed to contain a much larger proportion of truth than of 
flattery. “ His mother wis a wealthy and noble Italian, and his 
father Gaudentius, who held a distinguished rank .in the pro- 
vince of Scythia, gradually rose from the station of a military 
domestic to the digiity of master of the cavalry. Their son, 
who was enrolled almost in his infancy in the guards, was given 
as a hostage, first to Alaric, and afterwards to the Huns; rnd he 
successively obtained tflre civil and military honours of the 
palace, for which he was equally qualified by superior merit. 
The graceful figure of Aetius was not above the middle stature ; 
but his manly limbs were admirably formed for strength, beauty, 
and agility; and he excelled in the martial exercises 
m&iiaging a horse, drawing the bow, and darting the javelin. 
He could patiently endure the want of food or of sleep; and his 
mind and body Were alike capable of the most laborious efforts. 
He possessed the genuine courage that can despise not only 1 
dangers but injuries; and it was impossible either to corrupt, or 
deceive, or intimidate, the firm integrity of his soul/* • The 
Barbarians who had seated themselves t »n the Western province® 
were insensibly taught to res pect « the « faith and valour of the 
patrician Aetius. He soothed {fieir passions, consulted their 
prejudices, balanced their interests, and checked their ambition. 
A seasonable treaty, which he concluded with Gensefi^ protected 
Italy from the depredations of the V andals ; the independent 
Britons implored and acknowledged his salutary aid ; the Im- 
penal authority was restored and maintained in Gaul and Spain; 
and he compelled the Franks and the Suevi, whom he had 
vanquished in the field, to become the useful confederate® of the 
republic. 

From a principle of interest, as well as gratitude, Aetiiii As- 
siduously cultivated the alliance of the Huns. While he re- 
sided in their tents as a hostage or an exile, he had familiarly 
conversed with Attila himself, the nephew of his benefactor ; and 

< 

• Reipublicae Roman* singularity natus, qui superbtam Suevorum, Fran- 
corumque barbanem immensis caedibus servire lmperio Romano coegisset. Jot* 
nandles de Rebus Geticis, c 34. p 660 

•This portrait is drawn by Renatus Pfofu turns Fngeridus, a i^nteropomry 
historian, known only by some extracts, which are preserved by Gregory of 
(L ii. c. 8, in torn, iu p. 163). It was probably the duty, or at least the interest, of 
Renatus to magnify the virtues of Aetius ; but he would have shewn met® dex- 
terity, if he had not insisted on his patient, forgiving disposition. [See further the 
panegyric of Aetius by MeroUiudes, ecL by Bekker. Cp. Appendix 1.] 
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the two famous antagonists appear to have been connected by a 
^personal and military friendship, which they afterwards con- 
firmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, and the education of 
Carpilio, the son of Aetius, in the tamp of Attila. By the 
specious professions of gratitude and voluntary attachment, the 
patrician might disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian con- 
queror, who pressed the two empires with hid'innumerable armies. 

His demands were obeyed or eluded. When he claimed the 
spoilssof a vanquished city, some vases of gold, which had been 
> fraudulently embezzled, the civil and "military governors of Nort- 
on in ware immediately dispatched to satisfy his complaints ; 7 
and it is evident from their conversation with Maximum and 
Priscus in*the royal village, that the valour and prudence of 
•Aetius had not saved the Western Romans from the common 
ignominy of tribute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the 
advantages of a salutary peace, and a numerous army of Huns 
and Al&ni, whom he had attached to his person, was employed in 
*the defence of Gaul. Two ,'olonies of these Barbarians were 
judiciously fixed in the territories of Valence and Orleans; ®55Si2«»ii 
and their active cavalry secured the important passages of the 
Rhone and of the Loire* TheSe savage allies were not indeed 
less formidable to Yhe%ubjects than to the enemies of Rome. 

Their original settlement tgas enforced with the licentious 
violence of conquest ; and the province through which they 
marched exposed to all the calamities of an hostile in- 

vasion. u Strangers to the emperor or the republic, the Alani of 

7 The embassy consisted of Coins Romulus , of Promolus, president of Nori- 
cum ; and of Romanus, the military duke They vs ere accompanied by Tatullus, 
an illustrious ettisen of Petovio [Pettaul m the same province, and father of Ores- 
tes, who had mamed the daughter of Count Romulus. See Priscus, p. 57, 65 
[p. 84, oil Cassiodorius (Vanar 1 4) mentions another embassy, which iflas 
executed by his father and Carpilio, the son of Aetius ; and, as Attila was no 
more, he could safely boast of their manly intrepid behaviour »n his presence. 

• Desert® Valent mac urbis rum Alani s partienda traduntur. Prosper. Tiroms 

Chron. lad nnn. 440] in Historiens de France, tom. 1. p. 639. A few lines after- 
wards, Prosper observes that lands in the ulterior Gaul were assigned to the 
Alani. Without admitting the correction of Du bos (tom. i. p 300}, the reason- 
able supposition of two cronies or garrisons of Alani will confirm his arguments ** 
nntl remove his objections. [Cp,» Dahn, Ron der Gerroanen, l 264. Von 
Wietersheim argues for only one settlement in the neighbourhood of Orleans, 

Vbikemv. il p. 213 (ed. Dahn), The gratuitous correction of Dubos was 

A tt re liana* urhs, ] i 

* See Prosper Tiro, p. 639. Sidonius (Panegvr. Avit 246) complains, in the 
name of Auvergne, his native country, 

Litorius Scythicos eqiutes tunc [kg. turn] forte subacto 
Celsus Aremorico, Geticum rapiebat in agtnen 
Per terms, Arverne, tuas, qui proximo quasque 

VOL. lit • 29 
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Gaul were devoted to the ambition of Aetius * and, though he 
might suspect that, in a contest with Attila himself, they would 
revolt to the standard of their national king, the patrician 
laboured to restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal ana resent- 
ment against the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Flunks. 
SoSrjjnDr The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern 
tb* Kim of provinces of Gaul h£ d gradually acquired strength and maturity ; 
AjauMU and the conduct of those ambitious Barbarians, either in peace 
or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of Aetius. After the 
death of Wallia the GotfiiC sceptre devolved to Theojdoric, the 
son of the great Adaric ; 10 and his prosperous reign, ,of more 
than thirty years, over a turbulent people, may be allowed to 
prove that his prudence was supported by uncomthtm vigour, 
both of mind and body. Impatient of his narrow limits, Th«<r > 
camttU] doric aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy seat of 
government and commerce ; but the city was saved by the 
timely approach of Aetius ; and the Gothic king, who had 
raised the siege with some loss and disgrace, was persuaded, fot" 
an adequate subsidy, to divert the martial valour of his subjects 
in a Spanish war. Yet Theodoric still watched, and eagerly 
seized, the favourable moment df renewing his hostile attempts. 
The Goths besieged Narbonne, white thfc B£lgic provinces were 
gverboiiar. j nva( j e d by the Burgundians ; ,and the public safety was 
threatened on every side by the apparent union of the enemies 
of Rome. On every side, the activity of Aetius, and ( his Scythian 
cavalry, opposed a firm and successful resistance. Twenty 
thousand Burgundians were slam in battle ; and the remains of 
the nation humbly accepted a depdhdent seat in the mountains 
of Savoy . 11 The walls of Narbonne had been shaken by the 


Oiscursu, flammis, ferro, feritate, lapims, 

Delebant, pacis fallentcs nomcn mane. 

Another poet, Paulmus of Pengord, confirms the complaint * 

Nam socium vix fern* queas, qui durior hoste. 

See Du bos, tom. i. p. 330. 

10 Theodoric II., the son of Theodor ic I . declares to Avitus his resolution of 

repairing or expiating the fault which his grandfather hid committed. *» 

Quae noster peccavit avus , quern fuscat id unum. 

Quod tc, Roma, cApit 

Sidon. Panegyric. Avit. 50c 

This character, applicable only to the grerfl Alanc, establishes the genealogy of 
the Gothic kings, which has hitherto been unnoticed. [The reference to Alone is 
dear; cp. Luetjohann m bis ed of Sidomus, p. 418. But avus is used loosely. 
If Theodoric I were Alaric’s son, the fact must have been otherwise known.] 

11 The name of Sapaudiae , the origin of Savoy, is first mentioned by Ammianu^ 
MaroeUmus [rv. 11, 17]; and two military posts are ascertained, by the Nothin, 
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battering engines, and the inhabitants had endured the last 
Extremities of famine, when count Litorius, approaching in 
silence, and directing each horseman to carry benind him two 
sacks of flour, cut his way through the entrenchments of the 
besiegers* . The siege was immediately raised ; *and the more 
decisive victory, which is ascribed to the personal conduct of 
Aetius himself, was marked with the blood; of eight thousand 
Goths. But in the absence of the patrician, who was hastily 
summoned to Italy by some public or private interest, count 
, Litorius succeeded to the command ; his presumption soon 
discover^ that far different talents are required to lead a wing 
of cavalry, or to direct the operations of ah important war. At 
the head of*an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the gates 
wf ‘Toulouse, full of careless contempt for an enemy whom hist*°**«*J 
misfortunes had rendered prudent and his situation made 
desperate. The predictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius 
with the profane confidence that he should enter the Gothic 
t»pttoal in triumph ; and the trust which he reposed in his Fagan 
allies encouraged him to reject the fair conditions of peace, 
which were repeatedly pro post'd by the bishops in the name of 
Theddoric. Tne king ofjhe Goths exhibited in his distress the 
edifying contrast of Christian piety and moderation ; nor did he 
lay aside his sackcloth and asfjes till he was prrjwired to arm for 
the combat. His soldiers, animated with martial and religious 
enthusiasm^ assaulted the camp of Litorius. The conflict was 
obstinate ; tne slaughter was mutual. The Roman general, 
after a total defeat, which could be imputed only to his unskil- 
ful rashness, was actually led* through the streets of Toulouse, 
not in his own, but in a hostile triumph ; and the misery which 
he experienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, excited tlje 
compassion of the Barbarians themselves . 12 Such a loss, in a 
country whose spirit and finances were long since exhausted, 
could not easily be repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, in their 
turn, the sentiments of ambition and revenge, would have 
planted their victorious standards on the banks of the Rhone, 
if tin* presence of A#tius had not restored strength and disci- 

within the limits of that province * a cohort was stationed at Grenoble [Gratiano* 
polls] in Dauphin6; and Ebredunum, t>r I verdun, sheltered a fleet of small vessels, 
which commanded the lake of NeufchAtel. .See Valesius, Notit. Gal I i arum, p. 

5 <> 3 * D’AnviUe, Notice de l’Ancienne Gaule, p. 284, 579. 

18 Satvian has attempted to explain the moral government of the Deity ; a task 
which may be readilv performed by supposing that the calamities of the wicked 
M judgments, and those of the righteous, trials. 
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piine to the Romans. 19 The two armies expected the signal of 
a decisive action ; but the generals, who were conscious of each* 
other's force, and doubtful of their own superiority, prudently 
sheathed their swords in «the field of battle ; and their recon- 
ciliation was permanent and sincere. Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, appears to have deserved the love of his subjects, the 
confidence of his allies, and the esteem of mankind. His throne 
was surrounded by six valiant sons, who were educated with 
equal care in the exercises of the Barbarian camp and in«those 
of the Gallic schools ; 'frbrn the study of the Roman juris- # 
prudence, they acquired the theory, at least, of law &nd*justice ; 
and the harmonious sfense of Virgil contributed to soften the 
asperity of their native manners. 14 The two daughters of the 
Gothic king were given in marriage to the eldest sons of the* 
kings of the Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain 
and Africa ; but these illustrious alliances were pregnant with 
guilt and discord. The queen of the Suevi bewailed the death 
of an husband, inhumanly massacred by her brother. The* 
princess of the Vandals was the victim of a jealous tyrant, 
whom she called her father. The cruel Genseric suspected 
that his son's wife had conspired to poison him ; the .sup- 
posed crime was punished by the amputation of her nose 
and ears ; and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric was 
ignominiously returned to the court of Toulouse in that de- 
formed and mutilated condition. This horrid act, /ghich must 
seem incredible to a civilized age, drew tears from every specta- 
tor ; but Theodoric was urged, by the feelings of a parent and 
a king, to revenge such irreparalble injuries. The Imperial 
ministers, who always cherished the discord of the Barbarians, 
wpuld have supplied the Goths with arms and ships and 

u Capto terrarum damna patebant 

Lttono ; in Rhodanum propnos producer® fines, 

Theudondae fixum , nec crat pugnare neces&e, 

Sed migrare Getts Rabidarn irux asperat iratn 
Victor ; quod scnsit Scythicura sub moenibus host cm 
Imputat , et nihil est gravius, st forsitan unquarn 

Vmcere contingat, trepido — . 4 

Panegyr. Avit. 300, &c. 

Stdomus then proceeds, according* to the duty of a panegyrist, to transfer the 
whole merit from Aetius to his minister Avitus. 

14 Theodoric 1 1 . revered, m the person of *A vitas, the character of his preceptor. 

Mihi Rotnula dudum 

Per te jura placent, parvumque ediscere jussit 
Ad tua yerbo. pater, docili quo pnsca Afarmis 
Carmine iwolliref c cvth*cos mihi pagina mores. 

Sidou. Panegyr. Avu. 495, 
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treasures for the African war ; and the cruelty of Genseric 
might have been fetal to himself, if the artful Vandal had not 
armed, in his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. His 
rich gifts and pressing solicitations* inflamed the ambition of 
•Attila ; and the designs of Aetius and Theodoric were prevented 
bv the invasion of Gaul . 15 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still Amfined to the neigh- * 

bourhood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the right 
of hereditary succession in the noble fo^iily of the Merovingians . 16 SSSSSt 
These pjjnces were elevated on a buckler, the symbol of military 
command ; 17 and the royal fashion of lonj£ hair was the ensign 
of their birth and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which they 
combed afld dressed with singular Care, hung down in flowing 
1 ringlets on their back and shoulders ; while the rest of the 
nation were obliged, either by law or custom, to shave the 
hinder part of their head, to comb their hair over the forehead, 
and to content themselves with the ornament of two small 
' whiskers . 16 The lofty stature of the Franks, and their blue 
eyes, denoted a Germanic origin ; their close apparel accurately 
expressed the figure of their limbs ; a weighty sword was sus- 
pended from a broad bek ; their bodies were protected by a large 
shield ; and these # waflike Barbarians were trained, from their 
earliest youth, to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the javelin or 

18 Our au&p^nties for the reign of Theodoric I arc : Jornandes de Rebus Gelicis, 
c. 34. 36, and the Chronicles of Idatius, and ihe two Prospers, inserted in the 
Historians of France, tom. l p. 612-640. To •these we may add Salvian de 
Gubematione Dei, 1 . vn. p 243, 244, 245, and the Panegyric of Avitus, by 
Sidonius. a 

18 Reges Crimtos [super] se creavisse de primA, et ut ita dicam nobilion snorum 
familsA (Greg. Turon. L ii. c. 9, p. 166 of the second volume of the Historians of 
France). Gregory himself does not mention the Mtnn tn^tan name, which iftay 
be traced, however, to the beginning of the seventh century as the distinctive 
appellation of the royal family, and even of the French monarchy. An ingenious 
critic has deduced the Merovingians from the great Marolxxiuus ; and he has 
dearly proved that the prince who gave his name to the first race was more 
ancient than the father 01 Chddenc. See the M^moires de l’Acad^mie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom xx. p 52-90, tom. xxx. p, 557-587. 

17 This German custom, which may be traced from Tacitus to Gregory of Tours, ( 
was at length adopted by the emperors of Constantinople. From a Ms. of the 
tefllh century Montfaucon has delineated the representation of a similar ceremony, 
which the ignorance of the age had applied tCk Icing David. See Monuments cte 
la Monarchic Fran<joise, tom. 1. Discourse Prdimmaire. 

**C«csaries prolixa . , . criniwn ftagellis per terga chmissis. &c. See the Preface 
to the third volume of the Historians of France, and the AbW Le Boeuf (Dissertat. 
tom. iii p. 47-79). This peculiar fashion of the Merovingians has been remarked 
by natives and strangers , by Pnscus (tom. i p. 608), by Agathias (tom. ii. p. 49 
t». c. 3J) and by Gregory of Tours, 1 . in. x8, vi. 34, vm. ift, tom. ii. p. 196, 378, 316. 

[For the short hair ot the other Franks cp. Claud tan’s dttonsa Sigambria (in 
Eutr, 1. 383) and Sidoti. Apoll. Kpisk 8, 9.] t 
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battle-axe with unerring aim ; to advance, without hesitation, 
against a superior enemy; and to maintain, either in life or 
death, the invincible reputation of their ancestors. 1 ® Clodion, 
the first of the long-haired kings whose name and actions are men- 
tioned in authentic history, held his residence at Dispamim , 30 a**' 
village or fortress whose place may be assigned between Louvain 
and Brussels. From tie report of his spies the king of the Franks 
was informed that the^ defenceless state of the second Belgic 
must yield, on the slightewd^attack, to the valour of his subjects. 
He boldly penetrated through the thickets and morasses of the # 
Carbonarian forest ; 2a qccupied Toumay and Cambray, the only 
cities which existed m the fifth century ; and extended his con- 
quests as far as the river Sdfrime, over a desolate country, whqge ^ 
cultivation and populousness are the effects of more recent in - 1 
dustry . 22 While Clodion lay encamped in the plains of Artois,®* 
and celebrated with vain and ostentatious security the marriage, 
perhaps, of his son, the nuptial feast was interrupted by the 
unexpected and unwelcome presence of Aetius, who had passed 
the Somme at the head of his light cavalry. The tables, which 
had been spread vnder the shelter of a hill, along the banks of 
a pleasant stream, were rudely overturned £ the Franks were 
oppressed before they could recover \heif arms, or their ranks f 
and their unavailing valour was fatal only to themselves. The 
loaded waggons which had followed their march afforded a rich 
booty ; and the virgin bride, with her female attendants, sub- 
mitted to the new lovers who were imposed on them by the 

19 Sec an original picture of the figure, dre^, arms, and temper of the ancient 
Franks in Sidonius Apollmaris (Panegyr. Majorian 238-254); and such pictures, 
though coarsely drawn, have a real and intrinsic value. Father Daniel (Hi SL de 
la Milice Fran^oise, torn. 1. p. 2-7) has illustrated the description. 

30 Du bos, Hist Critique, &c. tom. 1. p. 271, 272. Some geographers have 
placed Dispargum on the German side of the Rhine. See a note of the Benedic- 
tine Editors to the Historians of France, tom, 11. p. 166. [Greg. ii. 9 (p. 77, ed. 
M. G. H.). The site of Dispargum is uncertain. Cp. Longnon, Gdogr. dc la 
Gaule, p. 619. Some identify it with Duisburg. 1 

® The Carbonarian wood was that part of the great forest of the Ardennes, 
which lay between the Escaut, or Sc held, and the Meuse. Vales. Not it Gall p. 
126. f Cfp. Longnon, op. cit p. 154.] < 

® Gregor. Turon. L 11 c. 9, in tom. ii. p 160. 167. Fredegar. Epttom. c. 9 Tp* 
395. Gesta Reg, Francor. c, 5, m jom, il p. 544. Vit. St. Remig. ab Hincmar, 
in tom. iii- p. 373. 

99 Francus qua Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pervaserat. 

Panegyr. Majorian. axa. 

The precise spot was a town or village called Vicus Helena \ib. 215] ; and 
both the name and the 5>lace are discovered by modern geographers at Lem. 
(Longnon suggests Htflenne. Sirmond sought the place at VSil-Hesdin.] See 
Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 246. I^onguerue, Inscription dela France, tom. ii p. 
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chance of war. This advantage, which had been obtained by 
the skill and activity of Aetius, might reflect sdtne disgrace on 
the military prudence of Clodion ; but the king of the Franks 
soon regained his strength and repiAation, and. still maintained 
"»the possession of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the 
Somme . 24 Under his reign, and most probably from the enter- 
prising spirit of his subjects, the three cdf>itals, Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne, experienced the effects^ of hostile cruelty and 
avarfte. The distress of Cologne yq & prolonged by the perpet- 
ual dorc^nion of the same Barbarians, who evacuated the ruins 
"of Treves ; and Treves, which, in the spa& of forty years, had 
been four times besieged and pillaged, was disposed to lose the 
memory off her afflictions in the vainf amusements of the circus . 25 
* flie death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, exposed his 
kingdom to the discord and ambition of his two sons. Meroveus, 
the younger , 26 was persuaded to implore the protection of 
Rome ; he was received at the Imperial court as the ally of 
Valentinian and the adopted son of the patrician Aetius ; and 
dismissed to his native country with splendid gifts and the 
strongest assurances of friendship and suppoij. During his ab- 
sence, his elder brother*had solicited, with equal ardour, the for- 
midable aid of Attala :* ana the king of the Huns embraced an 
alliance which facilitated the passage of the Rhine and justified, 
by a specious and honourable pretence, the invasion of GauL 27 
When Aitila declared his resolution of supporting the cause 
of his allies, the Vandals and the Franks, at the same time, and ywgy 
almost in the spirit of romantic chivalry', the savage monarch 

** Sec a vague account of the action in Sidonius, Panegyr Majonan. 212-230. 

The French critics, impatient to establish their monarchy in Gaul, have drawn a 
strong argument from the silence of Sidonius, who dares not insinuate that „the 
vanquished Franks were compelled to repass the Rhine. Du bos, tom. l p. 322. 

*Salvian(de Gubemat Dei, 1 . vi ) has expressed, in vague and declamatory 
language, the misfortunes of these three cities, which are distinctly ascertained by 
the learned Mascou, Hist, of the Ancient Germans, ix. at. 

•Priscus, in relating the contest, does not name the two brothers ; the second 
of whom he had seen at Rome, a beardkssyouth, with long flowing hair (Histo- 
rians of France, tom. 1. p. 607, 608). The Benedictine Editors are inclined 
to haheve that they w«ge the sons of some unkuown king of the Franks who 1 
reigned on the banks of the Nesker; but the arguments of M. de Fonce- 
magne (Mem. de l'Acad&nie, tom. viil p. 464/ seem to prove that the succession 
of Clodion was disputed by his two sons, ana that the younger was Meroveus, the 
father of Childeric. [Of Merovech, Gregory says merely that, according to some, 
he was of the race of C hlojo (de hujus stirpe).] 

m Under the Merovingian race the throne was hereditary ; but all the sons of 
the deceased monarch were equally entitled to their share of his treasures and 
territories. See the Dissertations of M. de Foncemagnt in the sixth and eighth 
volumes of the M&noires de 1 ' Academic. [Cp. Waitt, Deutsche Verfassungs* 
g«q|ichte, ii, f L, 139 iff.] 
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professed himself the lover and the champion of the princess 
ram as. Honoria. The sister of Valentini&n was educated in the palace 
m of Ravenna ; and, as her marriage might be productive of tame 
danger to the state, she ^as raised, by the title of Augusta, 2 * 
above the hopes of the most presumptuous subject • But the* 
fair Honoria had no sooner attained the sixteenth year of her age 
than she detested the importunate greatness which must tor 
ever exclude her from *he comforts of honourable love ; in the 
(ad fu} midst of vain and unsatisfactory pomp, Honoria sighed, yielded 
to the impulse of nature, and threw herself into the Argus of her 
chamberlain Eugeniul. Her guilt and shame (such is the absurd" 
language of imperious man) were soon betrayed bv the ap- 
pearances of pregnancy ; bht the disgrace of the rdyal fam i ly 
was published to the world by the imprudence of the empedte* 
Placidia ; who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and shame- 
ful confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. The 
unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the irk- 
some society of the sisters of Theodosius, and their chosen 
virgins ; to whose crown Honoria could no longer aspire, and 
whose monastic nssiduity of prayer, fasting, and vigils, . she 
reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of long and hopeless 
celibacy urged her to embrace a st Ange* and desperate resoltl* 
tion. The name of Attila was* familiar and formidable at 
Constantinople ; and his frequent embassies entertained a per- 
petual intercourse between his camp and ’ the Imperial palace. 
In the pursuit of love, nr rather of revenge, the daughter of 
Placidia sacrificed every duty and every prejudice ; and offered 
to deliver her person into the anns of a Barbarian, of whose 
language 6he was ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, 
and whose religion and manners she abhorred. By the ministry 
of a faithful eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, the pledge 
of her affection ; and earnestly conjured him to claim her at 
a lawful spouse, to whom he had been secretly betrothed. 
These indecent advances were received, however, with coldness 
and disdain ; and the king of the Huns continued to multiply 
the number of his wives, till his^love wrib awakened bf 
more forcible passions of ambition and avarice. The invasion 
(ad. at] of Gaul was preceded, and justified, by a formal demand of the 
princess Honoria, with a just and 'equal share of the Imperial 

® A medal is still extant, which exhibits the pleasing countenance of Honoria, 
with the title of Augusta ; and on the reverse the improper legend of Safas 
Rnpublum round the mdnogram of Christ. See Ducange, Famil Byxantixt, p. 
67 73* [Obverse: D.N. Ivst. Grat. Honoria P.F. Avo. ; see Eclchel, Doctr 
Num. 8, 189.] 
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, patrimony. His predecessors, the ancient Tanjpus, had often 
addressed, in the same hostile and peremptory manner, the 
daughters of China ; and the pretentions of Attila were not less 
offensive to the majesty of Rome* A firm, * but temperate, 

"Refusal was communicated to his ambassadors. The right of 
female succession, though it might derive a specious argument 
from the recent examples of Placid ia^and Pulcheria, was 
strenuously denied ; and the indissoluble engagements of 
Honoria were opposed to the claim" of her Scythian lover. 20 
On the discovery of her connexion with tjje king of the Huns, 
the guitty princess had been sent ar./ay, as an object of horror, 
from Constantinople to Italy ; her life was spared ; but the 
( qpremony of her marriage was performed with some obscure and 
nominal husband, before she was immured in a perpetual prison, 
to bewail those crimes and misfortunes which Honoria might 
have escaped, had she not been born the daughter of an 
emperor. 30 

A native of Gaul and a contemporary, the learned and 
eloquent Sidonius, w ho w as afterwards bishop of Clermont, had *ai Mag* 
made a promise to one of his /nends that would compose aio« 
regular history of the y ar of Attila. If the modesty of Sidonius 
had not discouraged him from the prosecution of this interesting 
work,® 1 the historian would* have related, with the simplicity 
of truth, those memorable events to which the poet, in vague 
and douBfail metaphors, has concisely alluded. 8 * The kings 

• 

39 See PriKtis, p. 39, 40 fr is, i6j ). It might be fairly alleged that, tf females 
could succeed to the throne, VaTentmian htmscif, *ho had married the daughter 
and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would have asserted her nght to the 
eastern empire. 

30 The adventures of Honoria are imperfect!) related by Jomandes, # de 
Succes&tone Regn. c. 97, and de Reb. Get. c 4a, p. 674, and in the Chronicles of 
Prosper and Marcelhnus , but they cannot be made consistent, or probable, 
unless we separate, by an interval of time and place, her mtngue with Eugenius 
and her invitation of Attila. 

m Exegeras miht, tit promittcrem tibi Attilae bellum stylo me postern 
inti mat urum . . . caeperam senbere, sed opens arrepti fasce perspecto tasduit 
mchoasie. Sidon. A poll. L vm. epist. 15, p. 346. 

**— - Subito cum rupta turaultu 
Barbanes totas tr%te transfuderat arctos, 

Gallia, Pugnacem Rugum comitante Gelono 
Gepida tmx sequitur ; Scyrfim Burgundio cogit : 

Chunus, Bellonotuj, Neurus, Bastarna, Tprtngits, 

Bnjctems, ulvosft vel quern Nicer alluit undA 
Prorumjptt Francus. Cecidit cito sectabipenni 
Hercynia in hntres, et Rhenum texuit alno 
Et jam terrificis diffuderat Attila turipis 
In tanipos se, Belga, tuos. - 

Panegyr. Avit. 319, Ac 

,TMr Bcllouoit aie unknown, fp, Valer. Flaccus, vi. 160: ] 
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and nations of ^Germany and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to 
the Danube, obeyed the warlike summons of Attila. From the 
royal village, in the plairs of Hungary, his standard moved 
towards the West ; and, after a march of seven or eight hundred 
miles, he reached the conflux of the Rhine and the Necker ; 
where he was joined by the Franks, who adhered to his ally, the 
elder of the sons of Clodion. A troop of light Barbarians, who 
roamed in quest of plunder, might choose the winter for the 
convenience of passing tHfe river on the ice ; but the innumer- 
able cavalry of the Hjtns required such plenty of foragetod pn>-„ 
visions, as could be piocured only in a milder seasdn ; the 
Hercynian forest supplied 4 materials for a bridge of fyiats ; and 
the hostile myriads were poured, with resistless violence, in&> 
the Kelgic provinces . 88 The consternation of Gaul was uni- 
versal ; and the various fortunes of its cities have been adorned 
by tradition with martyrdom and miracles . 84 Troyes was 
saved by the merits of St. Lupus , St. Servatius was removed 
from the world, that he might not behold the ruin of Tongres ; 
and the prayers of St Genevieve diverted the march of Attila 
from the neighboifrhood of Paris, But, as the greatest part of 
the Gallic cities were alike destitute % of sqint&and soldiers, they t 
were besieged and stormed by the Huns ; who practised, in the 
example of Metz , 35 their customary maxims of war. They in- 


33 The most authentic and circumstantial account of this waf is contained 
inJomandes(de Reb Geticis, c«» 36-41, p 662-672}, * ho has sometimes abridged, 
and sometimes transcribed, the larger history of Cassiodorius Jornandes, a 
quotation which it would be superfluous to fepeat, may be corrected and illua* 
trated by Gregory of Tours, 1. 2, c 5, 6, 7, and the Chronicles of I^tius;Tskl0te, 
and the two Prospers All the ancient testimonies are collected and inserted' in 
the historians of France , but the reader should be cautioned against a supposed 
extract from the Chronicle of Idatius (among the fragments of Fredcgarms, tom. 
ii. p. 462), which often contradicts the genuine text of the Galhc«an b.shop. 

34 The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, as they are obliged to connect 
their fables with the real history of their own times. See the lives of St. Lupus, 
St Amanus, the bishops of Metz, St Genevieve, &c., m the His,0!*ans of France, 
tom. l p. 644, 645, 649, tom 111. p 369. [Mr Hodgkin places the visit of the 
Huns to Troyes on their retreat eastward after the relief of Orleans (ii. laal 
It is impossible to base any certainty on the vaeuc narrative of our authority^ Life 
of St. Lupus), but he thinks that the words : “*Rheni etiam fluenta visurum " tbbk 
“ as if Attila's face was now set Rhmcwards ".] 

35 The scepticism of the Count de Buat (Hist, des Peoples, tom vii. p. 539, 540) 
cannot be reconciled with any principles of Reason or criticism. Is not Gregory 
of Tours precise and positive m his account of the destruction of Met* ? At the 
distance of no more than 100 years, could he be ignorant, could the people be 
ignorant, of the fate of a city, the actual residence of his sovereigns, the kings of 
Austrasia ? The learned Count , who seems to have undertaken the apology of 
Attila and the Barbarians, appeals to the false Idatius, parents civitatibus 
Germanise et Galhae, and forgets that the true Idatius had explicitly affirmed, 
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k volved, in a promiscuous massacre, the priests who served at the 
altar, and the infants, who, in the hour of dilbger, had been 
providently baptized by the bishop; the flourishing city was 
delivered to the flames, and a solitary chape] of St Stephen 
^marked the place where it formerly stood. From the Rhine and 
the Moselle, 4ttil* advanced into the heart of Gaul ; crossed the 
Seine at Auxerre ; and, after a long and# laborious march, fixed 
his camp under the walls of Orleany He was desirous ofta««i&ua] 
secdHng his conquests by the p^sWsion of an advantageous 
post, which commanded the passage of the Ix>ire ; and he de- 
pended on the secret invft»tion of $angrilte.i, king of the Alani, 
who had promised to betray the city, and to revolt from the 
jgprvice of the empire. But this treacherous conspiracy was de- 
tected and disappointed ; Orleans had been strengthened with 
recent fortifications; and the assaults of the Huns were vigor- 
ously repelled by the faithful valour of the soldiers, or citizens, 
who defended the place. The pastoral diligence of Anianus, a 
bishop of primitive sanctity and consummate prudence, exhausted 
every art of religious policy to support their courage, till the 
arrival of the expected succours. 86 After an^)bstinate siege, the 
w&lls were shaken by fhe hatfenng rams; the Huns had already 
occupied the suburb^ ; afld the people, who were incapable of 
bearing arms, lay prostrate* in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously 
counted the days and hours, dispatched a trusty messenger to 
observe, % frora the rampart, the face of the distant country. He 
returned twice without any intelligepce that could inspire hope 
or comfort; but, in his thijpd report, he mentioned a small cloud, 
which he had faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. 

“It is the aid of God ! ” exclaimed the bishop, in a tone of pious 
confidence; and the whole multitude repeated after him* “ It 
is the aid of God The remote object, on which every eye 
was fixed, became each moment larger and more distinct ; the 
Roman and Gothic banners were gradually perceived ; and a 
favourable wind, blowing aside the dust, discovered, in deep 
array, the impatient squadrons of Aetius and Theodoric, who 
pressed forwards to the relief of Orleans. 9 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart juyMgif 
of Gaul may be ascribed to his insidious policy as well as toLnwSpSai 
the terror of his arms. His public declarations were skilfully 

pluriro* civiutea effractm, among which he enumerates Meta. [See Mommsen's 
edition. Chron. Min. ii. p. a6. Rheims (Remi) also endured a Hunnic occupation.] 

**[See Ufe of St. Anianus in Duchesne, Hist. Fr. Scr., vol i.J 
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mitigated by ljis private assurances; he alternately soothed 
and threatened 1 * the Romans and the Goths ; and the courts 
of Ravenna and Toulouse, mutually suspicious of each other* s 
intentions, beheld with supine indifference the approach of 
their common enemy. Aetius was the sole guardian of the* 
public safety ; but his wisest measures were embarrassed by a 
faction which, since tlft death of Placidia, infested the Imperial 
palace ; the youth of Iv^ly trembled at the sound of the trum- 
pet ; and the Barbarians* who, from fear or affection, wer% in- 
clined to the cause of Attila awaited, with doubtful and venal 
faith, the event of thb igar. The patrician passed the Alps at * 
the head of some troops, whose strength and number^ scarcely 
deserved the name of an army . 87 But on his arrival at Arles, qg* 

4 Lyons* he was confounded by the intelligence that the Visigoths, 
refusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, had determined to ex* 
pect, within their own territories, the formidable invader, whom 
they professed to despise. The senator A vitus, who, after the 
honourable exercise of the praetorian Prefecture, had retired to 
his estate in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the important 
embassy, which he^executed with ability and success. He re- 
presented to Theodoric that an ambitious bonqyeror, who aspired 
to the dominion of the earth, could be resisted only by the finn 4 
and unanimous alliance of the powers whom he laboured to 
oppress. The lively eloquence of A vitus inflamed the Gothic 
warriors, by the description of the injuries which their'ftneestors 
had suffered from the Huns ; whose implacable fury still pur- 
sued them from the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. He 
strenuously urged that it was the duty of every Christian to 
save from sacrilegious violation the churches of God and the 
relics of the saints ; that it was the interest of every Barbarian 
who had acquired a settlement in Gaul to defend the fields and 
vineyards, which were cultivated for his use, against the desola- 
tion of the Scythian shepherds. Theodoric yielded to the evi- 
dence of truth ; adopted the measure at once the most prudent 
and the most honourable ; and declared that, as the faithful 
ally of Aetius and the Romans, he read}* to expose his fifift 
and kingdom for the common .safety of Gaul . 88 The Visigoths, 

» Vix hquerat Alpes • 

Aetius, tenue et rarum sine milue ducens 
Robur in auxilns, Geticum male credulus agmen 
I ncassum proprtis praesumens adfore ca stria. 

• Panegyr. Avit. 308, Ac. 

88 The policy of Attiia, of Aetius, and of the Visigoths, is imperfectly described 
in the Panegyric of A vitus and Jjbe thirty-sixth chapter of Jomandes. The poet 
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who at that time were in the mature vigour of their Came and 
k power, obeyed with alacrity the signal of war, ^prepared their 
arms* and horses, and assembled under the standard of their 
aged king, who was resolved, with hisjtwo eldest .sons, Torismontl 
>Wnd Theodoric, to command in person his numerous and valiant 
people. The example of the Goths determined several tribes or 
nations that seemed to fluctuate betweOh the Huns and the 
Romans. The indefatigable diligence ofrthe patrician gradually 
collc&ted the troops of Gaul and ^ewfiany who had formerly 
acknowledged themselves the subjects or soldiers of the repub- 
lic, but^who now claimed tite reward i of •voluntary service and 
the rank of independent allies ; the La*ti, the Armoricans, the 
Rgeones, $ie Saxons, the Burgundiatis, the Sarmatians or Alani, 
the Ripuarians, and the Franks who followed Meroveus a| their 
lawful prince. Such was the various army, which, under the 
conduct of Aetius and Theodoric, advanced, by rapid marches, 
to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable host of 
Attila. so 

On their approach the king of the Huns immediately raised 
the siege, and sounded a retreat to re cal tjie foremost of his •joyjjpp 1 * 
troops from the pillajz^* of a*city which they had already en- 
tered . 40 The valour* of Attila was always guided by his pru- 
dence ; and, as he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat in 
the heart of Gaul, he repassed the Seine and expected the 
enemy in«the plains of Chalons, whose smooth and level surface 
was adapted to the operations of his £cythian cavalry. But in 
this tumultuary retreat thg vanguard of the Romans and their 

and the historian were both biassed by personal 01 national prejudices. The 
former exalts the merit and importance of A vitus , orbis, Avite, sal us, &c. ! The 
latter is anxious to show the Goths in the most favourable light Yet* heir 
agreement, when they are fairly interpreted, is a proof of their veracity. 

••The review of the army of Aetius is made by loraandes, c. 36, p. 664, edit 
Grot. tom. it p. 9$, of the Historians of France, with the notes of the Benedictine 
Editor. The Ltrtt were a promiscuous race of Barbarians, born or naturalised in 
Gaul; and the Riparit, or Rtpuarii , derived their name from their posts on the 
three rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle; the A mart cans possessed 
the independent cities tetween the Seine and the Loire. A colony of Saxons had 
been planted in the diocese of Bayeux ; the Burgundians were settled in Savoy ? 
and the Brooms were a warlike* tribe of Rhsetians, to the east of the lake of Con- 
stance. [The lilt in Jordanes ts: " Franci, Surma far, Armonctant, Liticiani, Bur- 
gundiones, Saxones, Ripari. Olijmones, aliaeque nonnulli Celtic* vel Ger- 
man!* nationes *\ The Sarmatae are probably the Alans who were settled 
round Valence ; the Liticiani may be the Laeti ; the Ripari the Ripuarian Franks. 

The Olibrtones are quite uncertain. ] 

40 Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppugnatio, irrupt io^r»c direptio, L v. Sidon. 

Apoilin. L viil epist 15. p. 246. The preservation of Orleans might be easily 
turned into a miracle, obtained and foretold by the holy bishop. 
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allies continually pressed, and sometimes engaged the troops^ 
whom Attila Lad posted in the rear ; the hostile columns, in 
the darkness of the night* and the perplexity of the roads, 
might encounter each otter without design ; and the bloody 
conflict of the Franks and Gepidae, in which fifteen thousand 
Barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a more geperal and deci- 
sive action. The Cafcalaunian fields 42 spread themselves round 
Chalons, and extend, according to the vague measurement of 
Jornandes, to the length, of one hundred and fifty, and the 
breadth of one hundred, miles, over the whole province, which 
is intitled to the appellation of a champaign country . 41 This 
spacious plain was distinguished, however, by some inequalities 
of ground ; and the importance of an height, which command^ , 
the camp of Attila, was understood, and disputed, by the two 
generals. The young and valiant Tonsmond first occupied the 
summit ; the Goths rushed with irresistible weight on the Huns, 
who laboured to ascend from the opposite side ; and the posses- 
sion of this advantageous post inspired both the troops and 
their leaders with a fair assurance of victory. The anxiety of 
Attila prompted hyn to consult his priests and haruspices. * It 
was reported that, after scrutmizihg the L entrails of victims abd 
scraping their bones, they revealed, mysterious language, his 
own defeat, with the death of his principal adversary ; and that 
the Barbarian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed his in- 
voluntary esteem for the superior merit of Aetius. Bwt the un- 
usual despondency, which* seemed to prevail among the Huns, 
engaged Attila to use the expedient, r so familiar to the generals 
of antiquity, of animating his troops by a military oration ; and 
his language was that of a king who had often fought and 
conquered at their head . 44 He pressed them to consider their 

41 The common editions read xcm , hut there is some authority of manuscripts 
(and almost any authority is sufficient; for the more reasonable number of XVM. 

44 Ch&lons or Duro-Catalauxmm. afterwards Catalauni , had formerly made a 
“ part of the territory of Rheims, from u hence it is distant only twenty-seven miles. 
Spe Vales. Notit. GalL p 136. D'Annlle, Notice de l'Afvctcnnc Gaule, p. dhta. 
279. [See Appendix 28. ] * * 

49 The name of Campania, or Champagne, is frequently mentioned by Gregory 
of Tours; and that great province, of which Rheuns was the capital, obeyed the 
command of a duke. Vales. Not it. p. 120x23.* 

44 1 am sensible that these military orations are usually composed by the histo- 
rian ; yet the old Ostrogoths, who had served under Attila, might repeat his dis- 
course to Cassiodorius : thf ideas, and even the expressions, nave an original 
Scythian cast ; and 1 doubt whether an Italian of the sixth century would have 
thought of the bujus certamims ga*dta . 
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past glory, their actual danger, ^and their future hopes. The 
*saroe fortune which opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia 
to their unarmed valour, which had laid so many warlike nations 
Rostrate at their feet, had reserved Ahe joy* of this memorable 
tafceld for the consummation of their vrctories. The cautious steps 
of their enemies, their strict alliance, and their advantageous 

* posts, he artfully represented as the effect^ not of prudence, but 
of fear. The Visigoths alone were the strength and nerves of 
the opposite army ; and the Huns minim securely trample on 
the degenerate Romans, whose close and compact order betrayed 
their apprehensions, and who were equ^Jly incapable of sup- 
porting the dangers or the fatigues ofc a day of battle. The 
doctrine Hf predestination, so favourable to martial virtue, was 

^HErefully inculcated by the king of the Huns, who assured his 
subjects that the warriors, protected by Heaven, were safe and 
invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy ; but that the unerr- 
ing Fates would strike their victims in the bosom of inglorious 
peace. “ I myself/’ continued Attila, “ will throw the first 
javelin, and the wretch who refuses to imitate the example of 
his, sovereign is devoted to inevitable death/' The spirit of the 
Barbarians was reki lulled by* the presence, ^:he voice, and the 

* example, of their intrepid deader ; and Attila, yielding to their 
impatience, immediately formed his order of battle. At the 
head of his brave and faithful Huns he occupied in person the 
centre oDthe line. • The nations subject to his empire, the 
Rugians, the Heruli, the Thunngians, the Franks, the Burgun- 
dians, w'ere extended, oil either hand, o\ er the ample space of 
the Cataiaunian fields ; the right wing was commanded by 
Ardaric, king of the Gepidae* ; and the three valiant brothers 
who reigned over the Ostrogoths were posted on the left to 
oppose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The dispositufh of 
the allies was regulated by a different principle. Sang i ban, the 
faithless king of the Alani, was placed in the centre ; where his 
motions might lie strictly watched, and his treachery might be 
instantly punished. Aetius assumed the command of the left , 4 
ipntl Theodoric ofc the right wing ; while Torismond still con- 
tinued to occupy the heights which appear to have stretched on 
the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the Scythian army. The 
nations from the Volga to £he Atlantic were assembled on the 
plain of Chalons ; but many of these nations had been divided 
by faction, or conquest, or emigration ; and the appearance of 
similar arms and ensigns, which threatened each other, pre- 
sented the image of a civil war. 
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| tefttw* The discipline* and tactics of Ihe Greeks and Romans form an 
interesting part their national manners. The attentive study 
r * of the military operations of Xenophon, or Cassar, or Frederic, 
when they are . described by the same genius which conceived 
and executed thtem, may tend to improve (if such improvement 
can be wished) the art of destroying the human species. But 
the battle of Ch&lons ^an only excite our curiosity by the mag* 
nitude of the object ; s^ince it was decided by the blind impetu- 
osity of Barbarians, and has been related by partial writers, whose 
civil or ecclesiastical profession secluded them from thjp know- 
ledge of military' affair* Cassiodorius, however, had familiarly con- 
versed with many Gothic warriors, who served in that memor- 
able engagement ; " a conflict/’ as they informed hiifi, "fierce, 
various, obstinate and bloody ; such as could not be paralleled 
either <in the present or in past ages”. The number of the slain 
amounted to one hundred and sixty- two thousand, or, according 
to another account, three hundred thousand persons ; and 
these incredible exaggerations suppose a real and effective loss, 
sufficient to justify the historian's remark that whole generations 
may be swept away, by the madness of kings, in the space of a 
single hour. After*the mutual an«£ repealed discharge of missile 
weapons, in which the archers of Scvthia might signalize their 
superior dexterity, the cavalry' am^ infantry' of the two armies 
were furiously mingled m closer combat. The Huns, who fought 
under the eyes of their king, pierced through the f^tfble and 
doubtful centre of the allies, separated their wings from each 
other, and wheeling, with* a rapid effort, to the left, directed 
their whole force against the Visigbths. As Theodoric rode 
along the ranks to animate his troops, he received a mortal 
stroke from the javelin of Andages, a noble Ostrogoth, and 
immediately fell from his horse. The wounded king was 
oppressed in the general disorder, and trampled under the feet 
of his own cavalry ; and this important deatn served to explain 
the ambiguous prophecy of the haruspices. Attila already ex- 
jilted in the confidence of victory, when the valiant Torismond 
descended from the hills, and verified the semainder of the, 

46 The expressions of Jomandes, or raf her of Cassiodorius [Mommsen, Pref. food, 
of jfordanes, p. xxxvi. , regards Priscusas the source], are extremely strong. Helium 
atrox, multiplex, immane, pert max, cui stmili nulla usquam narrat antiquitas : ubt 
talia gesta referuntur, ut ninil esset quod in vitA suA conspicere potuisset egregius, 
qui hujus miraculi pnvaretur as poet u. Dubos (Hist. Cntique, tom. i. p. 3^a # 393) 
attempts to reconcile the 163,000 of Jornandes with the 300,000 of Idatius and 
Isidore, by supposing that th£ larger number included the total destruction Of t he 
war, the effects of disease, the slaughter of the unarmed people, Ate 
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t prediction. The Visigoths, who 1 had been thrown into ©on- 
fusion by the (light, or defection, of the Alani, gradually restored 
their Order of battle ; and the Huns were undoubtedly van- 
quished, since Attila was compelled ftto retreat. • He had ex- 
bagged his person with the rashness oft private soldier ; but the 
intrepid troops of the centre had pushed forwards beyond the 
rest of the line ; # their attack was faintly s imported ; their flanks 
were unguarded ; and the corjauerors of Scythia and Germany 
were saved by the approach %F the nigfft from a total defeat. 
They retired within the circle of waggons that fortified their 
camp ; ag3 the dismounted squadrons prepared themselves for a 
defence, to which neither their arms itor their temper were 
adapt ed. The event was doubtful ;bui Attila had secured a last 
ffflr honourable resource. The saddles and rich furniture of the 
cavalry were collected by his order into a funeral pile ; ancf the 
magnanimous Barbarian had resolved, if his intrenchments 
should be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and to 
deprive his enemies of the glory which they might have 
acquired by the death or captivity of Attila. 46 

But his enemies had passed the night in eejuai disorder and 
anxiety. The inconsideqgte coutage of Torismond was tempted Atul * 
to urge thepursuit/til) *he anexpectedly found himself, with a 
few followers, m the midst at the Scythian 'waggons. In the 
confusion of a nocturnal combat, he was thrown from his home ; 
and the Gc&jMc prince Imusfc have perished like his father, if his 
youthful strength, and the intrepid zeal of Ins companions, had 
not rescued him from this dangerous situation, in the same 
maimer, but on the left orthe line, Aetius himself, separated 
from his allies, ignorant of their victory, and anxious for their 
fate, encountered and escaped the hostile troops that weye 
scattered over the plains of Chalons ; and at length reached the 
camp of the Goths, which he could only fortify with a slight 
rampart of shields, till the dawn of day. The Imperial general 
was soon satisfied of the defeat of Attila, who still remained 
inactive within his intrenchments ; and, when he contemplated 
thq Moody scene, hepobserved, with secret satisfaction, that the 
loss had principally fallen on the Barbarians. The body of 
Theodoric, pierced with honourable wounds, was discovered 
under a heap of the slam : his subjects bewailed the death of 

48 The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples, Stc. tom. vn p. ^S4*573)» stl11 depending 
on the false, and again rejecting the true, ldatius, has dipped the defeat of Attila 
into two great battles : the former near Orleans, the latter m Champagne ; in the 
one, Theodoric was slain ; m the other, he was revenged. 

vol. in. • 30 . 
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their king and father ; but ttfeir tears were mingled with songs 
and acclamations, and his funeral rites were performed in th^f 
face of a vanquished enemy. The Goths, clashing their" arms, 
elevated on a buckler hiij eldest son Torismond, to whom they 
justly ascribecf the glory' of their success ; and the* new kings 
accepted the obligation of revenge as a sacred portion of his 
paternal inheritance^ Yet the Goths themselves were astonished 
by the fierce and undaunted aspect of their formidable antagonist ; 
and their historian has^ompared Attila to a lion encompassed jit 
his den, mid threatening hfs hunters with redoubled fury. 
kings and nations, Mfho might have deserted his st&ndfMrd ill the 
hour of distress, werti made sensible that the displeasure of 
their monarch was the most imminent and inevitable danger. 
All his instruments of martial music incessantly sounded a roiit’ 
and *ani mating strain of defiance ; and the foremost troops who 
advanced to the assault were checked, or destroyed, by showers 
of arrows from every side of the intrenchments. It was 
determined in a general council of war, to besiege the king of 
the Huns in his camp, to intercept his provisions, and to reduce 
him to the alternative of a disgraceful treaty or an unequal 
combat. But the impatience of the R&rbarians soon disdained 
these cautious and dilatory measure*; ; and the mature policy #f 
Aetius was apprehensive that, aft^r the extirpation of the Huns, 
the republic would be oppressed by the pride and power of the 
Gothic nation. The patrician exerted the superior jyicendant of 
authority and reason, to calm the passions which the son of 
Theodonc considered as a duty ; represented, with seeming 
affection, and real truth, the dangets of absence and delay ; and 
persuaded Torismond to disappoint, by his speedy return, the 
aipbitious designs of his brothers, who might occupy the throne 
and treasures of Toulouse . 47 After the departure of the Goths 
and the separation of the allied army, Attila was surprised St 
the vast silence that reigned over the plains of Ch&lons ; the 
suspicion of some hostile stratagem detained him several days 
within the circle of his waggons ; and his retreat beyond the 
Rhine confessed the last victory which was achieved in the name 
of the Western empire. Meroveus 'ar\d his Franks, observing a 

47 Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 41. 671. The policy of Aetius and the 

behaviour of Torismond are extremely natural ; and the patrician, according to 
Gregory of Tours ( 1 . 11. c. 7. p. 163), dismissed the prince of the Franks, by 
suggesting to him a similar apprehension. The false Idatius ridiculously pretends 
that Aetius paid a clandestine nocturnal visit to the kings of the Huns and of the 
Visigoths ; from each of whom he obtained a bribe of ten thousand p i ec es of gold 
as the price of an undisturbed retreat 
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v prudent distance, and magnifying the opinion of their strength 
oy the numerous fires which they kindled evety night, eon- 
termed to follow the rear of the Huns, till they^ reached the 
confines of Thuringia. The Thuringilns served in the army of 
fc iW;Oa ; they traversed, both in their march and in their return, 
the territories qf the Franks ; and it was perhaps in this war that 
they exercised the cruelties which, about fourscore years after- 
wards, were revenged by the son of Ckfas. They massacred 
their hostages, as well as their captives : two hundred young 
maidens were tortured with exquisite and unrelenting rage ; 
tBeir bodies were torn asunder by wild jiofses, or their bones 
were crushed under the weight of rolling waggons ; and their 
tm^uried limbs were abandoned on file public roads, as a prey 
lo dogs and vultures. Such were those savage ancestors, wnose 
imaginary virtues have sometilnes excited the praise and envy of 
civilised ages. 4 * 

# Neither the spirit nor the forces nor the reputation of Attilagj"**®** 
were impaired by the failure of the Gallia expedition. In the 
ensuing spring, he repeated his demand of the princess Honoria 
and 'her patrimonial treasures. 4S * The demaad was again re- 
jected, or eluded ; jnd tfle indignant lover immediately took the 
field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia with 
an innumerable host of Barhafians. Those Barbarians were un- 


skilled in the methods of conducting a regular siege, which, 
even amon^the ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. «But the labour of many 
thousand provincials and captives, whose lives were sacrificed 
without pity, might execute the most painful and dangerous 
work. The skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted to 
the destruction of their country. The walls of Aquileia were 
assaulted by a formidable tram of battering rams, moveable 
turrets, and engines, that threw stones, darts, and fire ; 4 -* and 


49 These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric, the son of 
Clovis (Gregory of Tours, l. m. c. 10, p 190), suit the time and circumstances of 
the invasion of Attila. His residence m Thuringia was long attested by popular 
tradition ; and he is supposed to have assembled a courouttai, or diet, m the tori- 
tory of Eisenach. See Mascou, ix. who settles with nice accuracy the extent of 
ancient Thuringia, and derives 10 name from the Gothic tribe of the Tbervmgi. 

** [There seems to be no authority for this statement.] 

49 Machinis constructs, omnibustifue torment orum genenbus adhibit is. Jor- 
nandes, c. 4a, p. 673. In the thirteenth century, the Moguls battered the cities 
of China with large engines constructed by the Mahometans or Christians in their 
service, which threw stones from 150 to 300 pounds weight. In the defence of 
their country, the Chinese used gunpowder, and even bombs, above an hundred 
years before they were known In Europe ; yet even those celestial, or infernal, 
arms were insufficient to protect a pusillanimous nation. See Gaubil, Hist, des 
Mongous, p. 70, 71, 155, 157, Bust • 
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the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible impulse 
hope, fear, emulation, and interest, to subvert the only barrier 
which delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at tlpt 
period one of the richest, ^he most populous, and the stron gest 
of the maritime cities of the Hadriatic coast. The GotUR?* 
auxiliaries, who appear to have served under their native 
princes Alaric and ^ntala, communicated their intrepid spirit ; 
and the citizens still* Remembered the glorious and successful 
resistance, which their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, inex- 
fiiftximin] orable Barbarian, who disgraced the majesty of the Roman 
purple. Three moiiths were consumed without effect in tfte 
siege of Aquileia ; till the want of provisions, and t|je clamours 
of his army, compelled At\ila to relinquish the enterprise, JAfiL 
reluctantly to issue his orders that the troops should strike 
their tents the next morning and begin their retreat. But, as 
he rode round the walls, pensive, angrv, and disappointed, he 
observed a stork preparing to leave her nest, in one of the € 
towers, and to fly with her infant family towards the country. 
He seized, with the ready penetration of a statesman, this 
trifling incident, nrhich chance had offered to superstition ? and 
exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful ton^, th#t such a domestic 
bird, so constantly attached to human society, would never 
have abandoned her ancient seats, unless those towers had been 
devoted to impending ruin and solitude . 50 The favourable 
omen inspired an assurance of victory ; the siege W*s renewed, 
and prosecuted with frech vigour ; a large breach was made in 
the part of the wall from whence the stork had taken her flight ; 
the Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible fury ; and 
the succeeding generation could scarcely discover the rujna of 
Aquileia . 01 After this dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued 
his inarch ; and, as he passed, the cities of Altinum, Concordia, 
fFmtovtwni and Padua, were reduced into heaps of stones and ashes. The 
ptSnam) inland towns, Vicenza, V erona, and Bergamo, were exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted, 
^ without resistance, to the loss of their wealth ; and applauded 

m. A * 

v • 

a® The same story is told by Jorrpmdes, and by Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. L L 
c. 4, p. 187, 188); nor is it easy to decide which is the original Bui the Greek 
historian is guilty of an inexcusable mistake* in placing the siege of Aquileia after 
the death of Aetius. 

“ Jomandes, about an hundred years afterwards, affirms that Aquileia was so 
completely ruined, ita ut vot ejus vestigia, ut appaream, reiiqumnL See Jont&adcs 
de Reb. Geticis, c. 42, pt 673. Paul. Diacon, I li c. 14, a 785. Lrotpnand. 
Hist. I tit c. a. The name of Aquileia was sometimes applied to Forum JttHi 
(Cividad del Friuli), the more recent capital of the Venetian province. 
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J tf>p unusual clemency, which preserved from the dames the 
public, . as well as private, buildings ; and spared the lives 
ofttjie captive multitude. The popular traditions # of Comum 7 
J'uriii, or Modena, may justly be suspected; yet* they eonewr 
wlfR more authentic evidence to prove that Attila spread his 
ravages over the •rich plains of modem Lombardy : which are 
divided by the Po, ana bounded by the Alfcs and Apennine . 58 
When lje took possession of the royal palace of Milan, he was 
surprised, and offended, at the sight <tt a picture, which re- 
presented the Caesars seated on their throne and the princes 
of §cythia*prostrate at their feet. The g;v£nge which Attila 
inflicted on tjiis monument of Roman vanity vas harmless and 
iqpMaious. He commanded a painter to reverse the figures 
and the attitudes ; and the emperors were delineated on Jtlie 
same canvas, approaching in a suppliant posture to empty their 
bags of tributary gold before the throne of the Scythian 
monarch. 6 ® The spectators must have confessed the truth and 
propriety of the alteration ; and were perhaps tempted to 
apply, cm this singular occasion, the well-known fable of the 
dispute between the lion and the; man . 64 • 

Jt is a saving worthy qf the ferocious pride of Attila, that the roaxuuuoa of 
grass never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yetv*aio« 
the savage destroyer undesigdedly laid the foundations of a 
republic which revived, in the feudal state of Europe, the art 
and spirit (ft commercial industry. The celebrated name of 
Venice, or Venetia , 66 was formerly diffused over a large and 
fertile province of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to the 

••In describing this war of Attila, a war so famous, but so imperfectly known, 

I have taken for my guides two learned Italians, who considered the subject w*h 
some peculiar advantages ; Sigomus, de Impeno Occidental!, L xut in his works, 
tom, L p. 495-500 ; and Muratori, Annah d Italia, tom. iv p. 229-236, 8vo edition. 

••This anecdote may be found under two different articles and 

«*ptMro<) of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

••Leo responds, humand hoc pic turn maim : 

Videres bommem deject urn, si pmgere 
• Leone* scirent. Appendix ad Phaedrum, Fab. xx\ 

The "lion in Phsedrus very foolishly ♦appeals from pictures to the amphitheatre ; 
and I am glad to observe that th<P native taste qf La Fontaine (L in. fable x.) has 
omitted this most lame and impotent conclusion. 

••Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Laiffcobard, 1 11 c. 14, p. 784} describes the 
provinces of Italy about the end of the eighth century. Venetm non solum in 
pauds instills quas nunc Venetias dicimus constat , sed ejus terminus a Pannoniae 
nnibus usque Adduam fluvium protelatur. The history of that province till the 
iff Charlemagne forms the first and most interesting part of the Verona 
luttstrata fp. 1-388}, in whkh the marquis Scipio Maffei has shewn himself equally 
capable of enlarged views and minute disquisitions. % 
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river Addua, and from the to the Rh«tian and Julian Aina 
Before the 'irruption of the Barbarians, fifty Venetian dues 
flourished in peace and prosperity ; Aquileia was placed in t|ie 
most conspicuous station ; but the ancient dignity of P adua 
was supported by agriculture and manufactures ; and "Of? 
property of five hundred citizens, who wer$ entitled to the 
equestrian rank, mLst have amounted, at the strictest computa- 
tion, to one milliod' seven hundred thousand pounds. Many 
families of Aquileia, Vadua, and the adjacent towns, who fled 
from the sword of the Huns, found a safe, though obscure, 
refuge in the neighbouring islands . 66 At the extremity of the 
ai>'«n Gul£ where the Hadriatic feebly imitates the Jides of the 
ocean, near an hundred kmall islands are separated by sipjjttnr 
water from the continent, and protected from the waves iw 
several long slips of land, which admit the entrance of vessels 
through some secret and narrow channels . 67 Till the middle 
of the fifth century, these remote and sequestered spots itfc 
mained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almost 
without a name. But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, 
their arts and dtheir government, were gradually formed by 
their new situation ; and one of the 'epistjes of Cassiodorius , 56 
which describes their condition about seventy years afterwaras, 
may be considered as the prinfitive monument of the repub-* 
lie. The minister of Theodonc compares them, in his quaint 
declamatory style, to water-fowl, who had fixed tfceir nests on 
the bosom of the wac/es ; and, though he allows that the 
Venetian provinces had formerly Qontained many noble families, 
he insinuates that they were now reduced by misfortune to the 
same level of humble poverty. Fish was the common and 
almost the universal, food of every rank ; their only treasure 

88 This emigration is not attested by any contemporary evidence : but the fact 
is proved by the event, and the circumstances might be preserved by tradition. 
The citizens of Aquileia retired to the isle of Gradus, those of Padua to Rivus 
Altus, or Rialto, where the city of Venice was afterwards built, &c [On the 
forged decree of the Senate of Patavium and the supposed foundation of a church 
of St. James on the Rivus Altus m a.d. 421, see Hodgkin, Italy, ti. 18a sff* 1 

07 The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, from to 

Clodia, or Chjo£gia, are accurately stated In the Dissertatio Chronographica de 
Italid Medii AEvi, p. 151-155, «, * 

m Cassiodor. Vanar. L xu episL 24. Maffei (Verona Wustrata, part I p, 
240-254) has translated and explained this*curious letter, in the spirit of a teamed 
antiquarian and a faithful subject, who considered Venice as the only legitimate 
offspring of the Roman republic. He fixes the date of the epistle, mud consequently 
the prefecture, of Cassiodorius, a.d. 523 P537 a.d.1 ; and the marquis's authority 
has the more weight, at he had prepared an edition of his works, and actually 
published a Dissertation on the true orthography of his name. See Osservattom 
Letterane, tom. 11. p 290-3^9 
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qpnsistod in the plenty of salt, w&ch they extracted from the 
sea; fnd the exchange of that commodity, so* essential to 
h||(oan life, was substituted in the neighbouring markets to the 
currency of gold and silver. A plople, who$d habitations 
^nflfht be doubtfully assigned to the^earth or water, soon be- 
came alike familiar with the two elements ; and the demands 
of avarice succeeded to those of necessity. ^The islanders, who, 
from Grado to Chiozxa, were intimately connected with each 
other, penetrated into the heart of tjtahr'by the secure, though 
laborious, navigation of the rivers and inland canals. Their 
vessels, wtfiich were continually increasing to size and number, 
visited all t|ie harbours of the Gulf ; ana the marriage, which 
annually celebrates with the Tladnatic, was contracted 
in her early infancy. The epistle of Cassiodonus, the Praetorian 
prsefect, is addressed to the maritime tribunes ; and he exports 
them, in a mild tone of authority, to animate the zeal of their 
countrymen for the public service, which required their assist- 
ance to transport the magazines of wine and oil from the pro- 
vince of Istria to the royal city of ltavenna. The ambiguous office 
of these magistrates is explained by the traction that, m the 
twelve principal isliyids, fwelve tribunes, or judges, were created 
by an annual and popular* election. The existence of the 
Venetian republic under the (tothic kingdom of Italy is attested 
by the same authentic record, which annihilates their lofty 
claim of original and perpetual independence. 69 The Italians, 
who had long since renounced the exercise of arms, were sur- amo* ftr« 
prised, after forty years’ peage, by the approach of a formidable SSSf 1 ** 
Barbarian, whom tJiey abhorred, as the enemy of their religion 
as well as of their republic. Amidst the general consternation, 

Aetius alone was incapable of fear ; but it was impossible that 
he should achieve, alone and unassisted, any military exploits 
worthy of his former renown. The Barbarians who had de- 
fended Gaul refused to march to the relief of Italy ; and the 
succours promised by the Eastern emperor were distant and 
doubtful. Since Aetius, at the head of his domestic troops, 
still maintained th<? field, agd harassed or retarded the march 
of Attila, he never she**?d himself more truly great than at 
the time when his conduct^ was blamed by an ignorant and 

'•See, in the second volume of Amelot de la Houssaie, Histoire du Gouverne- 
ment de Vdmse, a translation of the famous Sfuittinto, This book, which has 
been exalted far above its merits, is stained in every ljpe with the disingenuous 
malevolence of party ; but the principal evidence, genuine and apocryphal, is 
brought together, and the reader will easily choose the fair medium. 
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ungrateful people . 60 If the mind of Valentinian had baqp 
susceptible of any generous sentiments, he would have chosen 
such a general for his example and his guide. But the tiqptki 
grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, escaped 
from the sound, of war ; and his hasty retreat from Bavennf^lo 
Rome, from an impregnable fortress to an open (Capital, betrayed 
his secret intention* of abandoning Italy as soon as the danger 
should approach his imperial person. This shameful abdication 
was suspended, however, ^ by the spirit of doubt and* delay, 
which commonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels, «nnd some* 
times corrects their^ pernicious tendency. The Western emperor, 
with the senate and' people of Rome, embraced the more 
salutary resolution of deprecating, by a solemn and suppligg^ 
embassy, the wrath of Attila. This important commission was 
accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and riches, his consular 
dignity, the numerous tram of his clients, and his personal 
abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. The specious 
and artful character of Avienus 61 was admirably qualified to 
conduct a negotiation either of public or private interest ; his 
colleague Trigety;s had exercised the Praetorian prefecture of 
Italy ; and Leo, bishop of Rome, consented to expose his life 
for the safety of his Hock. The genius of Leo 62 was exercised 
and displayed m the public misfortunes ; and he has deserved 
the appellation of Great by the successful zeal with which he 
laboured to establish his opinions and his authority; under the 
venerable names of orthodox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. 
The Roman ambassadors were introduced to the tent of Attila, 
as he lay encamped at the place where the slow-winding 
Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake Benacus, 6 * ana 

Sirmond (Not ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 19) has published a curious passage 
from the Chronicle of Prosper. Attila redintegratis vinbus, anas in GaHiA amiserai. 
Italiam ingredt per Pannomas intendit ; mbs! duce nostro Actio secundum priori® 
belli opera prospiciente, Ac. He reproaches Aetius with neglecting to guard the 
Alp®, and with a design to abandon Italy ; but this rash censure may at least be 
counterbalanced by the favourable testimonies of Idatius and Isidore. [Isidore. 
Hist. Goth. 27. merely repeats Idatius, but leaves out the words Aetio Jar#.} 

61 See the original portraits of Avienus and his rival BosiUtss, delineated and 
1 contrasted in the epistles (1. 9, p 22) of Sidontus. He had studied the characters 
of the two chiefs of the senate ; but he attached himself to BaiUius, as the more 
solid and disinterested friend. 

10 The character and principles of Ijro may be traced in one hundred and forty- 
one original epistles, which illustrate the ecclesiastical history of his Song and 
busy pontificate, from 4.0.44010461. See Dupm, BiWiotb^que Ecctauastique, 
tom. til part u. p. 120*165. 

m tardis ingens ubt fiexibus errat 

Mincius, et lencra praetexrt arundine ripas 


Anne lasus tamos, te Lari rpaxtme, teque 
KJuctibus, et 1 remit u aasurgens Ben ace marino. 
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trampled, with his Scythian caval#y, the farm* of Catullus and 
V$tg*L m The Barbarian monarch listened with favourable, and 
even respectful, attention ; and the deliverance of Italy was 
pfeNidhased by the immense ransom, 4k dowry, of^the princess 
«r^poria The state of his army mjjght facilitate the treaty, 
ana hasten bis retreat. Their martial spirit was relaxed by 
the wealth and indolence of a warm climate. The shepherds 
of the North, whose ordinary food consisted of milk and raw 
flesh, indulged themselves too freely in- the use of bread, of 
wine, and of meat prepared and seasoned by the arts of cookery ; 
and the pi&gress of disease revenged in sorye measure the in- 
juries of ?he Italians. 65 When Attila declared h»s resolution of 
carrying his* victorious arms to the g*U-s of Rome, he was ad- 
xMifUhed by his friends, as well as by his enemies, that Alaric 
had not long survived the conquest of the eternal city. * His 
* mind, superior to real danger, was assaulted by imaginary 
terrors ; nor could he escape the influence of superstition, which 
«had so often been subservient to his designs. 06 The pressing 
eloquence of Leo, his majestic aspect and sacerdotal robes, ex- 
cited the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of the 
Christians. The apparition of • the two aposfles, St. Peter and 
Sk Paul, who menaced dtne Barbarian with instant death, if he 
rejected the prayer of their ^accessor, is one of the noblest 
legends of ecclesiastical tradition. The safety of Rome might 
deserve th^ interposition of celestial beings ; and some indul- 
gence is due to a fable which has been represented by the 
pencil of Raphael and the chisel of Alg4rdi. f ‘ 

• 

u The Marquis Mattel (Verona Illustrata, part i p 05. 129, 221, part n. p ii 
6) has illustrated with taste and learning this interest mg 'topography He places 
the interview of Attila and St I>eo near Anohca, or Ardehca. now Peschiera, at 
the conflux of the lake and river , ascertains the villa of Catullus, in the delightful 
peninsula of Strmio ; and discovers the Andes of Virgil, m the village of Bandes, 
precisely situate qui se subduct* re colies mcipium, where the Veronese hills 
imperceptibly slope down into the plain of Mantua. [Muraton (Ann. d ltalia, 
»‘»i. 1*4) placed the interview nt Govrrnolo, a village situated where the Mincio joins 
the Po.] 

88 Si staum infest o agmme urbem pet assent, grande disen men esset sed in 
VenetjjL quo fere tractu Italia mollixsima est, ipsA soli calique dementia robur 
elvtguit Ad hoc nanus u?u carnisqqp cocue, et dulcedme vim mitigatos, &c. This 
passage of Floras (ih. 3) is still giore applicable to the Huns than to the Ctmbri, 
and it may s er ve as a corsyp^ntary on the crU&tal plague, w ith w hich Idatius and 
Isidore have afflicted the troops of Atula. 

m The historian Priscus had positively mentioned the effect which this example 
produced on the mind of Attila. lornandes, c. 42, p. 673. 

87 The picture of Raphael is m the Vatican ; the basso (or perhaps the alto) 
wdievo of Algardi, on one of the altars of St. Peter (see Dubos, Reflexions sur la 
PoAsleet sur la Petnture, tom. i. p. 519, 500). BaroniusffAnnaL Bodes, a.d. 45a, 
No. 57, 58) bravely sustains the f ruth of the apparition ; which is *e<l, however 
by the most learned and pious Catholics. • 
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Before the king of the H'ans evacuated Italy, he threatened 
as. «m to return mpre dreadful and more implacable, if hi* bride, lOe 
princess Honoria, were not delivered to his ambassadors* within 
the term stipulated by th r * treaty. Yet, in the meanwhile, AffSa 
relieved his tender anxiety by adding a beautiful maid, wiws ^ 1 
name was Ildico, to the list of his innumerable wives . 1 * 8 Their 
marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp arid festivity at his 
wooden palace beyond the Danube ; and the monarch, op- 
pressed with wine and sleep, retired, at a late hour, fiom the 
banquet to the nuptial bed. His attendants continued to re- 
spect his pleasures^or his repose, the greatest part of the ensuing 
day, till the unusual silence alarmed their fears and suspicions ; 
and, after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and repeated cries , 
they at length broke into the royal apartment. They found (He 
trembling bride sitting by the bedside, hiding her face With 
her veil, and lamenting her own danger as well as the death of 
the king, who had expired during the night. 8 ** An artery had 
suddenly burst ; and, as Attila lay in a supine posture, he wal 
suffocated by a torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a 
passage through the nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and 
stomach. His body was solemnly exposed in the midst of the 
plain, under a silken pavilion ; and the chosen squadrons of the 
Huns, wheeling round in measured evolutions, chanted a funeral* 
song to the memory of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible In 
his death, the father of his people, the scourge of „his enemies, 
and the terrror of the world. According to their national cus- 
tom, the Barbarians cut off a part of their hair, gashed their 
faces with unseemly wounds, and newailed their valiant leader 
as he deserved, not with the tears of women, but with the blood 

of warriors. The remains of Attila were enclosed withiri three 

• 

• Attila, ut Pnscus histoncus refert, extinct torus suae tempore puellam IM*co 
nomine, decoram valde, sibi [m] matrimomum post mmimera biles uxores . . . 
socians. Jornandes, c. 49, p. 683, 68^. He afterwards adds (c. 50, p. 686); Filii 
Attila? , quorum per licemtam h bid mis pome populus fiat. — roly gamy been 
established among the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian wives is 
regulated only by their personal charms , and live faded matron prepa r es, without 
a murmur, the bed which is destined for her blooming rival. But in royal uuafeiltes 
the daughters of Khans communicate to their 39ns a prior right of inheritance. 
See Genealogical History, p. 406, *, 07 , 408. 

•The report of her guilt reached Constant rnople, where it obtained a very 
different name; and Marceihnus observes that the tyrant of Burope was slain In 
the night by the hand and the knife of a woman. Corneille, who has adapted 
the genuine account to his tragedy, describes the irruption of blood in forty boot* 
bast lines, and Attila exclaims with ridiculous fury : — 

— SH ne veut s' art Her (his blood), 

(Dit il) on roa payara ce qui m en vm coOter. 
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coffins, of gold, of silver, and of iroif, and privately buried in the 
night : the spoilt of nations were thrown into nis # grave ; the 
captived who had opened the ground were inhumanly massacred ; 

&no*the same Huns, who had indul^bd such excessive grief, 

Ibaafted, with dissolute and intemperate^mirth, aboifx the recent 
sepulchre of their king. It was reported at Constantinople 
that on the fortbnate night in which he expired Marcian be- 
held in a dream the bow of Attila broken asunder ; and the 
report may be allowed to prove how seldom the image of that 
formidable ^Barbarian was absent frotn the mind of a Roman 
emperor.™. # 

The revolution which subverted the empire of the HunsgwjwjJJ®^ 
established tfie fame of Attila, whoar genius alone had sus- 
taffiecl the huge and disjointed fabric. After his death, the 
boldest chieftains aspired to the rank of kings ; the most 
powerful kings refused to acknowledge a superior ; and the 
numerous sons, whom so many various mothers bore to the 
deceased monarch, divided and disputed, like a private inherit- 
ance, the sovereign command of the nations of Germany and 
Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and represented the disgrace 
of this servile partition ; #nd hiw subjects, the*warlike Gepidae, 
with the Obtrogoths, »nde» the conduct of three valiant 
• brothers, encouraged their alleys to vindicate the rights of free- 
dom and royalty. In a bloody and decisive conflict on the 
banks of th%river Nektd, in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidae, [*•*»*} 
the sword of the Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Suevic in- 
fantry, the light arms of the Heruli, ahR the heavy weapons of 
the Alani, encountered or supported each other, and the victory 
of Ardaric was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty thousand 
of his enemies. Ellae, the eldest son of Attila, lost his life and 
crown in the memorable battle of Netad : his early valour had 
raised him to the throne of the Acatzires, a Scythian people, 
whom he subdued ; and his father, who loved the superior 
merit, would have envied the death, of Ellac . 71 His brother 

curious drcumsftinces of the death and funeral of Attila are related by 
Joraandesfc. 49, p. 683, 684, 685), and were probably j those of the death, con- 
fessedly] transcribed from Prtscus. • 

71 Sec Jonmndes, de Rebus Get»ci% c. 50, p. 685, 636, 687, 688. His distinc- 
tion of the national arms is curious and fmpoitant Nam ibi adimrandum reor 
fuisse spcctaculum. ubi cernere erat cunctis pugnantem Gothum ense furentem, 

Gepidam in vulneresuorum cunctatcla frangentem, Suevuro pede H annum sagittA 
pnesumere, Alanum gravi, Herulum levi, armaturA aciem mstruere. I am not 
precisely informed of the situation of the nver Netad. * (The best Mss. give the 
name Nedao {see Mommsen's Jordan is, c. 50). It has not been identified ] 
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Dengisich with an army of Huns, still formidable in their flight 
and ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen years on flhe 
banks of the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the old 
country of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to the Euxine,*t!e- 
came the seat of a newi* power, which was erected by Ardaridf 
[vindoboca] ki n g of the Gepidae. The Pannonian conquests, from Vienna 
to Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostrogoths^ and the settle* 
ments of the tribes^ who had so bravely asserted their native 
freedom, were irregularly distributed, according to the ^measure 
of their respective strength. Surrounded and oppressed by the 
multitude of his father’s slaves, the kingdom of Dengisich was 
confined to the circle of his waggons; his desperate courage 
urged him to invade the Eastern empire ; he fell iA battle : and 
his head, ignommiously exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited 
5 a grateful spectacle to the people of Constantinople, Attila 
had fondly or superstitiously believed that Irnac, the youngest of 
his sons, was destined to perpetuate the glories of his race. The 
character of that prince, who attempted to moderate the rashn 
ness of his brother Dengisich, was more suitable to the declining 
condition of the Huns, and Imac, with his subject hordes, re~ 
[Dobnuiaa] tired into the heart of the Lesser Scythia. They were* soon 
overwhelmed by a torrent of new » Barbarians, who followed the 
same road which their own ancestors had formerly discovered* 
The Geougcn , or Avares, whose residence is assigned by the 
Greek writers to the shores of the ocean; impelled^the adjacent 
tribes ; till at length the Igours of the North, issuing from the 
cold Siberian regions, whicn produce the most valuable furs, 
spread themselves over the deseft, as far as the Borysthenes 
and Caspian gates ; and finally extinguished the empire of the 
Huns . 72 

v«i»tiaf*a *Such an event might contribute to the safe f y of the Eastern 
SSSiin 11 * empire, under the reign of a prince who conciliated the friend- 
ajd%* ship, without forfeiting the esteem, of the Barbarians. But the 
emperor of the West, the feeble and dissolute Valentinian, who 
had reached his thirty-fifth year without attaining the age of 
reason or courage, abused this apparent security, to undertone 
the foundations of his own throne by the murder of the patrician 
Aetius. From the instinct ■•of a base and jealous mind, he luted 
the man who was universally celebrated as the terror of the 

72 Two modern historians have thrown much new light on the min and division 
of the empire of Alula ‘ M. de Boat, by his laborious and minute diligence (tom, 
viiu p. 3-31, 68-94), and *M. de Guignes, by his extraordinary knowledge Of the 
Chinese* language and writers. See Hist, des Huns, tom, ii p. 315-31^, 
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Barbarians and the support of *he republic; and his new 
f%vourite, the eunuch Heraclius, awakened the ^mperor from 
the supine lethargy, which might be disguised, during the life 
<*WPlacidia , 73 by the excuse of filial pi#ty. The fapie of Aetius, 

» wealth ana dignity, the numerous and martial train of 
Barbarian followers, his powerful dependents, who filied the 
civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his son Gaudentius , 74 
who was already contracted to Eudoxia, th# emperor s daughter, 
had raised him above the rank of a subject. The ambitious 
designs, of which he was secretly accused, excited the fears, 
as. Well a# the resentment, of Valentiniap. Aetius himself, 
supported by the consciousness of his merit, his services, and 
perhaps his annocence, seems to have fxuimt&ined a haughty and 
jUilJftcreet behaviour. The patrician offended his sovereign by 
an hostile declaration ; he aggravated the offence hy compelling 
him to ratify, with a solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation and 
alliance ; he proclaimed his suspicions, he neglected his safety ; 
sand, from a vain confidence that the enemy, whom he despised, 
was incapable even of a manly crime, he rashly ventured his 
person in the palace of Rome. Whilst he urged, perhaps with 
intemperate vehemence^ the marriage of his # son, Y r alentinian, 
drawing his sword, the iirst gword he had ever drawn, plunged 
it in the breast of a general^who had saved his empire ; his 
^courtiers and eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate their 
master ; and Aetius, pierced with an hundred wounds, fell dead 
in the royal presence. Boethius, the Praetorian praefect, was 
killed at the same moment ; and, before the event could be 
divulged, the principal friends of the patrician were summoned 
to the palace, and separately murdered. The horrid deed, 
palliated by the specious names of justice and necessity, was 
immediately communicated by the emperor to his soldiers, fiis 
subjects, and his allies. The nations, w ho were strangers or 
enemies to Aetius, generously deplored the unworthy fate of a 
hero ; the Barbarians, who had been attached to his service, 
dissembled their grief and resentment ; and the public contempt 
which had been so lgng entertained for Valentiman was at once 

74 Ptacidia died at Rome. November 37 , a n. 45c She was buried at Ravenna, 
where her sepulchre, and even her corpse, seated in a chair of cypress wood, were 
preserved for ages. [Her Mausoleum ^the church of S. Nagano and S. Celso) and 
her alabaster sarcophagus are still preserved ; but her embalmed corpse was 
accidentally burned by some childien in a.d. 1577 . 1 The empress received many 
compliments from tlie orthodox clergy ; and St. Peter Cbrysologus assured her 
that her seal for the Trinity had been recompensed by an august trinity of 
children. See Tiilemom, Hist, des Emp. tom. vi. p. afn. 

74 [Aetius had another son named Carpuio, who wns for years a hostage at the 
court of Alt Ha, as we learn from £ nscus. j • 
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converted Into deep end universal abhorrence. Sueh sentiments 
seldom pervade the walls of a palace ; yet the emperor wqp 
confounded by the honest reply of a Roman, whose approba- 
tion he had not disdained to solicit : " I am ignorant, su>wf 
your motives 6V provocations ; I only know that you have acf^d 
like a man who cuts off his right hand with his left *\ u 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and 
frequent visits of v llentinian ; who was consequently more 
despised at Rome than in any other part of his dominiqus. A 
republican spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, as their 
authority, and eveq their supplies, became necessalry for* the 
support of his feeble government The stately demeanour of 
an hereditary monarch offended their pride ; and the* pleasures of 
Valentinian were injurious to the peace and honour of n&biU. 
families. The birth of the empress Eudoxia was equal to his 
own, and her charms and tender affection deserved those 
testimonies of love which her inconstant husband dissipated in 
vague and unlawful amours. Petronius Maximus, a wealthy* 
senator of the Anician family, who had been twice consul, was 
possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife : her obstinate resistance 
served only to ifritate the desires of Valentinian ; and re- 
solved to accomplish them either by stratagem or force. Deep 
gaming was one of the vices of the court ; the emperor, who, by 
chance or contrivance, had gained from Maximus a considerable 
sum, uncourteously exacted his ring as a security for the debt ; 
and sent it by a trusty messenger to his wife, with an order, in 
her husband's name, th£t she should immediately attend the 
empress Eudoxia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus was con- 
veyed in her litter to the Imperial palace ; the emissaries of her 
impatient lover conducted her to a remote and silent * bed- 
chamber ; and Valentinian violated, without remorse, the laws 
of hospitality. Her tears, when she returned home, her deep 
affliction, and her bitter reproaches against her husband, whom 
she considered as the accomplice of his own shame, excited 
Maximus to a just revenge ; the desire of revenge was stimulated 
by ambition ; and he might reasonably aspiro, by the free suffrage 
of the Roman senate, to the throne of a detested and despkmle 
rival. Valentinian, who supposed that every human breast was 
devoid, like his own, of friendship and gratitude, had im- 


75 Aetium Placidus mactavit semivir amens, is the expression of Sidonius 
(Panegyr. Avit. 359). The poet knew the world, and was not inclined to flatter a 
minister who had mjured^or disgraced Avitus and Majorian, the successive heroes 
of his song. 
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prudently admitted among his guards several domestics and 
fcllowers of Aetius. Two of these, of Barbariaji race, were 
persuaded to execute a sacred and honourable duty, by punish* 
itfjf with death the assassin of their patron ; and their intrepid 
< courage did not long expect a favorable moment. Whilst 
Valentinian amused himself m the field of Mars with the 
spectacle of sortie military sports, they suddenly rushed upon 
him with drawn weapons, dispatched the guilty Heraclius, and 
stabbed the emperor to the heart, without the least opposition p***«* |m 
from his numerous train, who seemed to rejoice in the tyrant's 
death. §tleh was the fete of Valentinian Third,™ the last u 
Roraap emperor of the family of Theodosius. He faithfully imi- 
tated the h€teditaiy weakness of his cousin and his two uncles, 

Without inheriting the gentleness, the purity, the innocence, 
which alleviate, in their characters, the want of spirit and ability. 
Valentinian was less excusable, since he had passions, with 
out virtues ; even his religion was questionable ; and, though he 
•never deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandalised the 
pious Christians by his attachment to the profane arts of magic 
and divination. 

As early ^ the time of Cicerc. and Varro, it was the opinion of 
the Roman augurs *tha$ the twelve vultures, which Romulus had r*in 
^ seen, represented the twelve cenfuries , assigned for the fetal period 
of his city . 77 This prophecy, disregarded perhaps in the season 
of health $pd prosperity, inspired the people with gloomy ap- 
prehensions, when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace 
and misfortune, was almost elapsed ; and even posterity must 

’•With regard to the cause and circumstances of the deaths of Aetius and 
Valentinian, our information is dark and imperfect. Procopius (de Bell Vandal 
l i. c. 4, p. x86, 187, 188) is a fabulous writer foi the events which precede his own 
memory. His narrative must therefore be supplied and corrected by 6ve of six 
Chronicles, none of which were composed in Rome or Italy; and which can only 
express, in broken sentences, the popular rumours as they were conveyed to Gaul, 

Spain, Africa, Constantinople, or Alexandria, jjohn of Antioch is important for 
these events. See Appendix 26. J 

w This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, was quoted by Varro, in 
the xviiith book of his Antiquities. Censorinus, de Die Natali, c. 17, p 90, 91, <■ « 
edit. Havercamp. 0 

According to Varro, the twelfth century would expire a.d. 447, but the un- J 
certainty of the true sera of Rome might allow some latitude of anticipation or 
delay. The poets of the age, Claudian (de ? Beil. Getico, 365) and Siaonius (in 
Panegyr. Avit, 257), may be admitted as fair witnesses of the popular opi n ion. 

Jam reputant annos, interceptoque voktu 
Vulturis mcidunt properatis ssecula metis. 

Jam prope fata tui bissenas vulturis alas 
Implebant ; sc is namque tuos, scis, Roma, la bores. 

See Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 340-346. 
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acknowledge with some surprise that the arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of an accidental or fabulous circumstance has been seriou^y 
verified in the downfall of the Western empire. But its fall was 
announced l^y a clearer tjmen than the flight of vultures : 
Roman government appt ared every day less formidable to, 
enemies, more odious and oppressive to its subjects , 7,1 The taxes 
were multiplied with the public distress; economy was neglected 
in proportion as it became necessary ; and the injustice of the 
rich shifted the unequal burden from themselves to Unpeople* 
whom they defrauded of the indulgencies that might sometimes 
have alleviated their misery. The severe inquisition, wlpch 
confiscated their goods and tortured their persons, compelled 
the subjects of Valentinifm to prefer the more simple tyranny 
of the Barbarians, to fly to the woods and mountains, or ti Wdfc- 
brace the vile and abject condition of mercenary servants. They 
abjured and abhorred the name of Roman citizens, which had 
formerly excited the ambition of mankind. The Armorican 
provinces of Gaul, and the greatest part of Spain, were throwrr 
into a state of disorderly independence, by the confederations of 
the Bagauda? ; and the Imperial ministers pursued with pro- 
scriptive laws, and ineffectual ^rms, tjie rebels whom they had 
made . s0 If all the Barbarian conquerqrs Iwd been aimihilalftd 
in the same hour, their total destruction would not have re- 
stored the empire of the West ; and, if Rome still survived, •he"" 
survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of honour. 

The fifth book of Salvian is filled with pathetic lamentations and vehement 
invectives. His immoderate freedom serves to prove the weakness, as well as the 
corruption, of the Roman government. His book was published after the loss of 
Africa (a.d. 430) and before Attila's war (A.D. 451) 

80 The Bagauda; of Spam, who fought pitched battles with the Roman troops, 
ara repeatedly mentioned m the Chronicle of ldatius. Salvian has described their 
distress and rebellion in very forcible language. Itaque nomen civ mm Ro- 
manorum . . . nunc ultro repudiatur ac fugitur, nec vile tamen sed etiam 
abominabile paene habetur . . . Kt hmc est ut etiam hi qui ad Barbaras non 
confugiunt Barbart tamen e.sse coguntur, scilicet ut est pars magna Hisponoruxit* 
et non minima Galloi urn. . . . De Bagaudts nunc mihi sermo est, qui per nraltM 
judices et ententes spoliati, afflheti, necati, post quam jus Romanic Ubertatt* 
amiserant, etiam honorem Romani nominis perdiderunt. . . . Vocamus rebcllcs, 

^ vocamus perditos quos esse compukmus enmmosos. Re Gubernat. Dei, Jt. p» 
158, 159. 
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GaMeewtt (Alfred! D.D. See Handbooks of Theology. • rv . 

Calderwood (D. B.X Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh I LST CARDS IN 
EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three packets of 40, with Answers. is. each. Or in 
three Books, price ad . . ad., and %d . 

Cambridge (Ada) IMrS. Cross]. THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Zvo. IS. 6 d. 
A Colonial Edition Ls also published. * 

)\ See Little Library. 

.), Sec Oxford Biographies. 


! W 



SCJOhnX See Illustrated Pocket Library 
(Thomas). THJ^ FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited by C. R. L Fi-BTCHHK, 

cjiivw vi ixiaKUttiou VAiiaoitG) vaiuiu* _ / mwww w j Vc FiWk 8rv*. *Sr . . 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OK OLIVER CROMWELL. With an Introdu««on by 
C* H* Fihxk. M.A., and Notes and Appendice# by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three Volumes. 
Damp ftp#, tu. net. 

If (R* ML and A. J.i M.A. See leaders of Religion. 

-jerlln (Wilbur B. h ORDERED TO CHINA. Crtmm 8rr. 6 s. £ 

A Cokmtal Edition is also published. . _____ 

imr W m and Roberts (ML RX lack-making in the midlands, 

PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full-page Illustrations. Crown Boo. at. 6d. 
Chatterton (Thomask See Methuen’s Universal library. • 
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CtmtoAM (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introductio n 
by C Sthachky, and Notes bv A. Calthrof. 7W Volumes. Cr » tv#. t*». - * 

ffhtjatjyn fl\ W.) THE CAROLINA ISLANDS. With many Illustrations auHTMaf*. 
Demy 8w. ias.6d.otet. 3 * 

~ JSee Classical Translations. _ / 


(P. A-X M.A. See Leaders of 




;ion. 
ICHARD 


(Heather (A. L.) and Crump (B.). 

Interpretations, embodying Wagner’s own explanations. 
ts. 6a. c 


WAGNERS MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Ik Four Volume*, Fcmp Bvo. 

each. 

Vol. i.^-The Ring of the Nil elvni,. 

Vol. ii.— P arsifal, Lohengrin, and The Holy Grail. 

Clinch (G.) See The Little Guides. 

dough CW.T.X Head of the Physical Department East Ham Technical College. *' 

Sec junior School Rooks 

Coast (W.G), B A. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN VERGIL Crtnimbr^ u. 

Cobb (T.). See Little Blue Bo»*ks 

CollisgWOOd (W. G.) f M A. THA Li FK OF JOHN RUDKIN With Portraits. Afou 
and Cheaper Edition. Cr. S vo. 6s. Also a Popular Edition. Cr eve. as. 6 d. net. 

Collins (W. E.X M.A. See ChurchmanL Library. ** 

Cdonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHlLI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON NISI 
SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET A 1 QUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUXM * 
DIGNi*. COMMEMORAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on handmade paper* Folio* 
Three Guineas net . 

Combe (William). See IUustrated Pocket Library. 

Cook (A. M.), M.A. bee E C. M archant 
Coolte-T ay lor (R. W X See Social Questions Series. 

Corelli (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute to the Nob\* 
Life of Victoria Regina. Small 4(0. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm. 4 to. ts . 

Corkran (Alice) See Little Books on Art 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANCE’S GARDEN. With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcap. 

8 vo. cloth as. 6 d. ; leather , 3 J. 6d. net. 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece and Pla? Fcaf. %ve.~ as. 6d. net. 

Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 

Cox < J. Charles), LLD., F.S.A. See Little Guides. 

COX (Harold), B A. See Social Questions Series. * v # 

Craboe (George). See Little Library 

Crairie(W. Al). A PRIMER OF BURNS. Crown 8 vo. as. 6d. 

Craii (Mrs.). See Little Library. ^ * 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (F. G.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Crouch (W.x BRYAN KING. With a Portrait JCmmlvo. 


CrOUCH(W.). BKVAN KING. With a Portrait Crtnvn Bvo. xs.6d.net. 

Crulkshank (G.) THE LOVING BALLAD of" LORD BATEMAN. With « Plate*. 
Crown 1 6mo. is. 6 d. net t * 

From the edition published by C. Tilt, 181 x. 

Crump (R.). See A. L Cleather. 

Cunliffe <F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, Plans, and Portraits. In a volt. Quarto. 1 $t* 
each. 

Cuttg(E. L), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

DanleU (G. W.)., M A. See Leaders of Religion. 

Datum (Mary c.) and Crawford (F. Q.x fathers in the faith. SrwUSw. 

is. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. The Italian Text edited by Pagst Toynbm, NUA*. 
D.Litt. Crown svo. 6s. See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, and Methuen’* Universal 

Dariey (Seorge). Set Lit.le Library. 

Davenport (Cyril). See ConnoUseur’&Library and Little Books on Art. ' , 

Dawson (A. J.). MOROCCO. Being a bundle of jottings notes, impression*, tales, 
and tributes. With many Illustrations. Demy ?vo. 10s. 6d. net . 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. ■ , 

Delboe (LeonX THE METRIC SYSTEM. Crown Svo. as. 

Demosthenes : THE OLYNTHIACS AND PHILIPPICS. Translated bp** a new 
principle by Otho Holland Crown 8 vo. as. 6d. v T 
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AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. 
r F. Darwin Swift, M.A. Fcaf. Bvo. as. 

#«X See Illustrated Pocket Library. . 


Edited with Notes and 

# 


_ POEMS. FirstScries. CrowM$ V6.4t.td.1ut. 

A^.llow of King's Colkp* Cambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 

DlOllKKt (EL ».X F.R.S.E.,' F.RJsireJsoc."' METEOROLOGY. IlhwmMA Cftmm 

DIDCdiLady). See Social Questions Series. 

Dillon (BdwardJ. See Connoisseur’s Library. 

DttOhldld (F. He), M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Cream Bvo. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. With an Introduction by AogostusJKSSOFF, 
D. 0 . Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. • 

OLD J&NGLI&H 1 CUSTOMS: Extant at the Present Tune. An Account of Local Observ- 
an ces, Festival Customs, and Ancient Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. Cream 

8nr*. 6a. * 

DlXCWyW. MLX^M.A. A PRIMER OF .TENNYSON Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BR6wNING. Second Edition. Crown 
§po, as. 6 d. 

Dole N. 8.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. With Portraits. Two Volumes. Demy Zoo. izs. 
net. 

Dowden(j ), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. See Churchman’s Library. 

Drag* (0 ) See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.). D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
•„ of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Crown 8 vo. 6s. See also Westminster Commentaries. 
i/iyhUnUA. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

DugUld (Charles), City Editor of the Morning Post, Author of the * Story of the Stock 
Kxdhange,' etc. Sec Books on Business. m 

Duncan (B. J.KMn. Cotes), Author of * A Voyage of Consolation ' ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE LATCH. Second Edition. Croton Bvo. 6s 


Cambridge. 1 
^METEOROLOGY. 


s Library. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. 


DwHtfj. T.l D. Sc. , and^MunRelU (V. A.X GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Du&ftan (A* R). B.Sc., Head of the Chemffcal Department, East Ham Technical College. 

See Junior School Books. 

•Durham (The Earl Of). A REPORT ON CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 


TAD.Sc., and ^HontelU C/.A.X 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6 d. 


XOnd Edition. Crown Svo. 


Demy Bvo. il 6 d. net . 

DuttfW. AA A POPULAR GUIDE TO NORFOLK Medium Bvo. 6 d. net. 

THE NORFOLK BROAItS. With coloured and otHfcr Illustrations by Frank Southgate. 

Large Demy Bvo. 91 s. net. See also The Little Guides. 

Sarlflleill), Bishop of Salisbury. ifrICROCOSMOGRAPHK, or A PIECE OF THE 
WORLDDISCOvERED ; in Essaves and Characters. Post i 6 mo. as net. 

Reprinted from the Sixth Edition published by Robert Allot in 1633. 

Edward! (GUment). See Social Questions Senes. 

Bdward! (w. DoUglaJX See Commercial Series, • 


Edwards (W. Douglas). 
♦Edwards (Betham). 

Demy Bvo. 7 s. 6d. met. 
ESIR (Piero*! See Illust 


HOME LIFE 


With many Illustration*. 


Esau (Hero*! See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

SS«rfeOa<B. £.)» M.A. A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy Boo. 
is*. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. # 

S ! See The Little Guides. 

0 .). See S. J. Stone. 

OXXXE0), TH 1 P HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crumf, 

*A HISTORY OF •ENGLISH LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Translated from the German. Demy U*o. 7 s. 6 eL net. 

<W. BLX M.A. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second JM Wen. 

>sTthe life and opinions of a KITTEN OF SENTlMKNf, 
toured Plates. Post 16 mo. as. 64 . tut. (si x si). 


Vifh is Coloured Plates. Post 16 mo. as. 6 d. tut. 
mm the edition published by J. Harris, *811. 


(si x 3i>. 
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ftenrOMtawU). THE GARDEN OF ASIA. Stand Editin*. Crramto*. it. 

A Cotomal Edition is also published. #’ 

8E?i r^Cia mj£ 'iCtort. CK^rafeuor of Eoginewins, University Cdh«e,'»OB<«*, 
n too U ni.msn y rff St. Andrews. See Books on Business. * 

J®nry)- See Methuen's Universal Library* f m 

* M. A. See Junior Exact* nation Series, •* 

LA. CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. Crown 8vo. ,6r. 

Flflier (O. W.X M.A. ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demo $vo. xot. 6d 

FitsOerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYXM. Printed firom the 
Fifth Und last Edition* With a Commentary by Mrs Stephen Batson, and wBSography 
of Omar by E, D. Ross. Crown 8m *?>r. See also Miniature Library, 

FlflClCflr (W. JLX M.A., D.C L, Headmaster of the Dean Clo*e School, Cheltenham. THE 
STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. Part v. Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
With an Introduction and Notes, Crown 8 m 2 s 6d. + 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor of Political Econotny in M'Gill University, 
Montreal : sometime Fellow of St % John's College, Cambridge, and formerly Stanley* 
fevons Professor of Political Economy in the Owens Coll., Manchester. ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d net. • 

Fortwrue (Mrs. a.) See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser (David), a modern campaign; or, war and wireless tele- 
graphy IN THE FAR EAST. Illustrated. Crcnvn 8r to. 6s. 

FTaser (J. T.% ROUND THE WORLD ON a WHEEL, With 100 Illustrations. 

* Third Edition Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. • 

French (WA See Textbooks of Technology. * 

Freudenrefdl (Ed. Ton). DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY, a Short Manual for the UGP 
of Students. Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition. Revised. 
Crown Bvo. ns. 6 d. , 

FulfbrdCH. VA M.A. See Churchman s Dibit. f 

a 0 , and F. C. G. JOHN BULL S ADVENTURES in jhe FISCAL WONDER 
LAND. By Charles Geake. With 46 Illustrations by F. Cakruthkrs 08 tu>. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 2s.6d.net. 

GalllflRaiMW.lL>. See The Little Guides. * • 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Qiikall (ItraA See Little Library. 

Gaaquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O S.D. See Antiquary' \ Books. * 

mmKbCBL TLX M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
^HISTORY. With numerous Pldhs. Fourth Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Croum 8**. tt. 
Glbbillfl «L de B.), Lm.D., M.A. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND ; HISTORICAL 
OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Third Edition . Demy Sou. tos 6 d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR* Crown 8m ir. 6d. 

TUB* INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Tenth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8 vo. -is. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS Second Edition. C*oivh%vo. as. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and Social Questions Series. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 1 HE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A*, Uu*D«» 
Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge In Seven Volumes. Demy 8m Gilt tof % St 6d. 

% $ nek. Also , Crown 8 vo. 6s each 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited, with an Introduction fttkd Note*, 
by G. BtKK**cx HilLj LLD. Crown Zvo. 6s. * * 

% S«e also Methuen’s Universal Library. t • * 

^ — ICS. 0 * fLh ppj, Vicar of Leeg*. Sec Westminster Commentaries, Handbook* of 
jr, and Oxford Biographies. 

. R.% See Little Book 5 on Art, 

“ HtbetbX A BOOK OI REMEMBRANCE. FcaF 8m 

K), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford* LYRA FRiVOlXT*^/ 

Fern/. Sow. as. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. Fcap. 8m at. 6 d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fc^Zvo. as. 6<L 
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W dwal tft (Oliver), the vicar of Wakefield, whip,* coimnd pi» t „ kr 

T. JUWLANDSON. Eoya/Svo. On* Guinea n*t. A 

. ■»—- * ‘ M.A, Principal of WelU Theological Jpollege, See Westminster Commentaries. 

_Jd«r»On). See Social Questions Sejfcs. 

?. %X h^A, LiUD. PSYCHOLOGY. 

X OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown tvo. U. 


THS 
Or»y (E. M‘QueenL 

ai._6rf. 


Second Edition. Crown At to. sx, 6 d. 
GERMAN^PAsIagWfOR UN^EN TRANSLATION. Crown 

wmi w. o». 

Boole. Willi 161 Diitranix. Crown Bvo. ye. 6 d. 

GrwA ( 0 . Bttfldl&d), M. A- -Assistant Masterat Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. Job's 
^^HejtCiOsson; NOTES ON GREEK AN D LATIN SYNTAX. Crown 8 w. y. id. 
Qnm (E *.), WLA See Churchman s Library. * 

GrMlUdce (A 49 . J.)» M*A A HISTOR\ OF POME: During the Later Republic and 
^ th &S» rT X Principal*. l *£ l * Volumes. Demy tvo VoL I. (133-104 b.c). xor. 6 d. tut 
GnAwtUCDora). See Miniature Library. 

QrttffOry (A A.) THE VAULT OF HEAVEN A Popular Introduction to Atroneany. 

With numerous Illustration*. Crown tvo us. 6</. 

Gregory (Mies E> C»L See Library of Devotion. 

Grevtlle Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL Edited by J. A. Spender. CnnmSiw. 
jr 6 d. not 

..Grinling ( 0 . BX A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1*45-05. 
*' With Illustrations, Revised, with an additional chapter Demy gm joj. 6 d. 

‘’'Tttfcb (H* C.X See Textbooks of Technology 

Guixtey (Louisa I.L HURRELL FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. Illustrated. 
Demy 8m icm. 6 d. net . m 

Gwyaa (T/L L.k A BIRTHDA^ BOOK.* AWSm 12s 

Hackott (John).BD. A HISTORY OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF CYPRUS. 

With Maps and Illustrations. TDrmy v*?o. 15* net. 

HsUdon (A. C 4 , Sc D., F. R.S. HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN- 
With many illustrations and a Map. DAny 8m 15* 

HadEeldtlL A). See Social Questions Senes. 

Hall <R. ».) and Haal (W. G.). the ancient ruins of rhodesia with 

numerous lHu#r ations, Second Edition, rtviud. Demy Sw \os. 6 d. net. 

Hall (|L N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. With numerous Pi ans ana 1 it ustrations. Eoyml loo. 

*«*. net. • 

Hamilton (F. J.L D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. LA. CHARLES TAMES FOX ' \ Biographiral Study. Demote*, t 

Haimay (D.L a short history of thi: royal navy, r*o* Karat 

Times to the Present Day- Illustrated. 7 wo Voinm*t. Demy tvo. 7 s. 6d. sock. 
VoL I. 1200*1688. 

Hannav jJamtm O.L m.a. the spirit and origin of chriSTian 

MONASTICISM. Crown 8 00. dr. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Cmmm 8m. ye. 6 d. net. 

Hart, (A T.) $ M.A THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 

With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8m. A. 
garrtaon (OUffOrd). READING AND READERS. Fcnf, *tw. zs.bd. 

Hawthorna (NatHaniel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. Crown 8m w. net. 

A *C E). See The Little Guides. 

^Se* Cpptoisseur’s Library. 

bNTSHIP. 


„ Tianslated from the French by V, 4 u 

Crawford. Fen/ 800. 3 s. 6d. • 

■ ' 1 (B. W;), FeBow of Exeter CoH«g«, Oxford. THE LIFE AND PRINC 1 FATE 

6 EMPEROR NERO. Wit^ Illustrations. Demy Boo. iot. 6 d. net. 

Iff* P.L See little Library and Oxford Biographies- 
« B.L ENGLISH LYRICS. Second Edition. Crown too, ar.6ef.MtA 

— y w, B.) and Whibiay (c.). a book of English prose. Crown iw. 

b'd.. Canon of Wwlmintter. APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: At Ills. 
Irabd by the Epistles of St* Paul to the Corinthians. CnwsW. 

A 2 
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LIGHT AND LEAVER : Historical and Social Sermons. Crown 8m 6 s. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fc*p. 8m »r. 6 d. *' 

Herbert (Ctoone). See Library of Demotion. * 

Herbert Of Cliarbuiy (Lord). See Miniature Library. ,1 

ASWA. ’SSSUSEffi* A?D rra '" rai “ ™ “™- 

HlfirOOdi (W.). PALIO AND PuNTE: A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royol 8m. air. nr/. 

HUbert (T.). See Little Blue Books * «► 

Hill (Clare). Registered Teacher*. o the City and Guilds of London Institute. See Textbooks 
of Technology. 

Hill (Henry), B.A.. Headmaster of the Boy's High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 
SOOTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. c Crown 8m 3 s, 6 d ** 

This hook has been specially written for use in South African schools, - 
HUlegme (Howard G.x WITH THE BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Crown 8m 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustration*. Second 

6 $. «r 

THE BRVNT OF THE WAR. With Map and* Illuatratirns. 


HobbOUSe (Emily). THE BRVNT OF THE WAR. With Map and' Illuatratirns. 
Crown 8m, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published* 

Hobbonse (L T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

DemySzo. 10s. 6 d. net. 

Hobson (J. A.). M A INTERNATIONAL TRADE: a Study of Economic Principfeft. 

Crown 8m »s. 6 d. net . See also Social Questions Sene*. 

Hodgkin (T.), D C.L. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hogg (Thoxn&a JefffcTBOn). SHELLEY AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
K. A Streatfbild. Fcajt. 8 vo. ss. net. 


Holden-8t<me<G. de). See Books on Business. 

Holdicb (Sir T. H.K K.C.I E. THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a Person^T 
Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated. Demy 8m tor . 6 d.net. 

Holdsworth (W. 8.), M.A. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 

VoL I. Demygvo. tosr 6 d.net. 

Holyoake (G.J.). See Social Questions Series «. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. € x 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horcburgb (E» L. 8.), M.A WATERLOO : , A Narrative and Criticism, With Plan*. 

Second Edition. Crown 8m 5* See also Oxford Biographies. * 

HorthJA C.X. Master of Art and Manual Training Departments, Roan School. Greenwich. 
See Textbooks of Technology. 

HortOll (JL P.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. * 

Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURJA. With Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition , 
DemyBvo. 7*. 6 d. tut . 

HOW (F, SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS With Portrait* and Illustrations. 

Demy 8 m. 7 s. 6d 

HOWeU (G.L See Social Questions Senes. 

Hudson (Robert), memorials of a Warwickshire parish. With many 

Iltaitrations. Demy Dm. iu. w/. 

HUghM IC. ll. THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE An EnglUh Anthology. With 
a Preface by Sidney Lex. Demy 8m 31. 6 d. net. 

Hm*W» <Tham*«). TOM BROWN S SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction and 
Note* by Vk.kon Rxndau. Leather. Royal ytmo. n M. tut. 

HutaWaron (Horace p.). THE NEW FOREST. Described by. lUtuttnted in colour 
with 5© Picture* by Walter Tyndale and 4 by Mis* Lucy Kemp Welch, LmrooDymy 
4 8m. ax*, net. “ . 


PersonjL 


Cotton (W. H.). M.A THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. With U'wmkt*. 
r&m$d Edition. Crown 8m 51. See al*o Leader* of Religion. ** , 

SHORT HISTORY OF FLORENCE. Demy 8m 7se6d.net, 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. Translated by William Wilson. Third Sd&J&n. 

telgjfy. jU, hf. A. , Fellow Mid Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTUM **YS- 
n OSM. The Bampton Lectures for 1859. Demy hoe. 1 ee. 64 .aet. SeeabeUMM tf O 

IRRM UL jp.t. M.A A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA With IfaMMid 

Plans. Crown 8m 6/. « 
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i Mji (J. PUWrtfcWlj* See Social Questions Series. ♦* 

DOLLY’S THEATRICAL^, described and Illustrated with 34 
» Coloured Pictures. Su far Royal x6mo. is. 6d. . 

Reader of Law in the Umvejity of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. * 


Jessopp (Anguitiui)r D. n. See Leaders of ReUgion 
JtVOaflr.BT. M.A./Litt.D., Principal c ' 


principal of Hatfield Hall, Dudum. See Churchman's Library 
and Handbooks of Theology. 

JohiimCMn. BarLam). william bodham donne and hls friends. 

Wd» it nitrations. Demy 8m ioj. W. nil. % 

Jobsston <81r B.MJ. K.C.n. BRITISH CKNTR \I, UR1CV Wnh nearly 200 

Illustrations ^pd Slit Maps. Second Edition Crown 4 to. ids. its' 

Jones (H4. See Commercial Series. 

JOBMfJL. A/AUurU»y1, K.C . M P , ami BeUot (Hash H. U. THE MINERS' 
GUIDE ro THE COAL MINKS REGUL\IiON AC IS. 8w. as. 6d. net. 

J0H8O& (BonX Jlee Methuen’s Universal Library 

Julia* (Lady) of Norwich, revelations ot divine lovl. Edited by Grace 

WARtsACX Crown 8 vo. 3-s. 6d. 

JUVOnaL See Classical Translations. " 

Kanfmann (M.h See Social OuexLKjns Sei k ' 

KeatiHE (J.F.), D.D. 1 HE AGAPE AM) THE KLCH \K1ST. Cmvnlvo s. 6d. 
Seats (John). THE poems OF Edited with IntrodtKt»< n and Notes by E de Selin* 
court, M.A. Demy Btro. js . 6 d net. Sec aLo Little Literary and Methuen’s Universal 
Library. 

Seble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR With an Introduction and Notes bv w. 

“ *X>CK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Illustrated by R. \nmnc Bfi i . Third Edition. 
Fc*f>. %z+o 3 r 6 d.j fannied morocco, %s. See also Library of Demotion. 

Kempt * (Thomas A). theimfi At ionof Christ. W»# an Introduction by DcxS 
Fakkar. Illustrated by C. M. Gkrk Third Edition. E\<t/> gro 6d ; faxdded mor- 
cccy x y. See also Librarjeof Dqyotion p'ld Methuen’s Universal Libiary. 

Am> Translated by C Him., 1) D. C rent nSro$s6d 
Kennedy (James HOnsllt’Onh D D. , Awstant lecturer in Di\in»ly in the Unuersitv of 
Dublin. ST. PAULS SECOND AND THIRD EPIMIES TO 1 HE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction. Dissertations and Notes. tnmmBw.ts 
KeeteU (J* R). THROUGH SHOT AND FI VME : Bemg the Adventures and Experi- 
ences of Jf. 1). ImSTELL, Chaplain to General Christian de \Yh. Crown 8rw. 6*. 

KU n miai (0. W.b M.A. HIE CHEMLSTRV OF yiE AND HEALTH. Illustrated. 
Crown 8 vo. os. Cd. 

Klflfdafce (A V.). See Little Library m 

Eipumi .(Kudyard). barrack -room ball \ds. 7 y rd Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 

Twentieth Edition. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SFAJ5. 6and Thousand, Tenth J itition. Crown Ere, £ilt to/, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. AS si Thousand. Seiorut Edition. t nwe Bro. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth Edition. Cretim Bve. Emchnam 6s 
^ A C olonial Edition is also published. 

aMVttSg (E. J.), M.A., Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. 

Sen Westminster Commentaries. 

Ijunb (OlurlM and Mary*, THE WORKS OK. Edited l.y 1. V. Luca:. With' 
iffEeten t olumes. Demy Eve. js.6d.ench 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. •With over 100 Illustrations 1 y A. Garth Jomis, and an Intrf* 
ducttonbyK. V. Lucas. Demy 8 v*. *ic*. 6 d. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF IFEARTS : An e‘a? Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulxeady. A new edition, in facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas, is. 6 d. 

See alao little library. a 

— — - *JBL> $at The Little Guides. 

'X See Bwantine Texts. 

K n A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

Ihmrrnlwi. Crown 8tv. fit. 
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Lu«brld<e (7.) M a. BALLADS OK THE BRAVE : Poems of Cfaivklnr. EnMrpi*^, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. Crown 8t»*. a*. 6<£ * "'P* 

LawfiillliamX See Library of DHRtion. _ ^ 

Leach (Honry). THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE^ A Biography. With ta HimtrarioB* 
Demy 8vo : ns. 6d. net * 

A Colonial Edition is also published * # 

♦Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crown* vo. 


♦Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crown He. 

3 s. 6d. Piet 

Leigh (PefCivalX THE COMIC ENGLISH *GR AM MAR. Embellished with upwards of 
50 characteristic Illustrauons'by John Leech Post 161*10. a s. 6</. net 
LewegjV.B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. Illustrated. Crown &&o. as. td. 

Lisle (Fortune© deX See Little Looks on Art. - « 

Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary’s * 

Lock (Walter), D.D , Warden of Keble College ST. PAUL, THE MASTER-BUILDER. 

Second Edit top*. CroztmBro. 3s 6d. See also leaders of Religion. * 

Locke (John). See Methuek s Universal Library. u 

Locker (FA See Little Library. 1 V * 

Longfellow (H W.) See Little Library. 

Lortmer (George Horace). LE 1 IERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO 

HIS SON Tive'/th Edition* Crown 8rr> 6 s. W * 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON OR UIAM. Second Edition Cpvwh Br*o. ts. 

A Colonial Edition is abo published 
Lover (Samuel) See Illustrated Pocket Library 

E.V.L and c. L. G. ENGLAND D\Y BY DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Gkorus Mokkow. Fourth Edition. Reap. 4 to. is. put. # 

A burlesque Year-Book and Alm.unt, % 

Lucas (E V.). THE LHE OF CHARLES LAMB. With mimeiotii Portralttind IUHi 
trations. Two l’o/s. DemyBvo. ais. net. 

Lucian. See Classical Twmslatioiv*. , % m 

Lyd© (L. W. ). M A. See Commercial Series. « 

Lydon (Noel S x See Junior ho<*l Books. * 

r telton (Hon. Mrs. A ). WOMEN AND THEIR \t ORK. Crowntvo. as. 6dm 
M. HOW 10 DRESS ANI) WHAT TO WEAR Crown Bvo, u. net. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIST6RICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. c. Mov- 
tagie, M A Three Coiutnes Cr. Bvo its. 

The only edition of this book completely annotated. 

M* Allen (J. E. B .). M A See Commercial Senes. t 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman’s* Library. 

MacCunn (F.). Sec Leaders of ReHgion 

McDermott, (E R. 1 , Editor of the Railwoy S T exvs, City Editor of the Ea-ily JVJ etus* See 
Books on Business * 

M*DowaU (A. 8.). See Oxford Biographies 
Mackay (A. M ). See Churchman s Library. 

Magana (Laune), m.a. a pkimjcr ok Wordsworth. CpvwhBw. tt. bd. 

Mafiaffy (J. PA Litt D. A HISTORY OK IHt EGYPT OF THE PTOLSMtSS. 
rully Illustrated. Cro7vn Zvo 6r. 

Maitland (F. W .). LL D., Downing Professor of the laws of England in the' University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN LNGLAND. RoyniBvo. ?s. 6d. 

Malden (H E,), M A. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the History of 

Crown Bpo. 3 s, 6 d '"" w 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS ANI) DUTIES. Crown too. u. 6d 
Marchant (B. C.), M.A , K«Iow of Pctcrhouse, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Second Edition. Ctozvn v 6 d 

M A... am! Cook (A. M.), M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSKKH TRAMS- 
* LATION. Second Edition. C renvn Boo. %s. 6d. * J” 1 

KarlOWe (Christopher). See Methuen’s Universal Library, 

“SS lASv S V.X ellow of ^John’s College, Cambridge. THE SClEHMllC 
ST UD Y Or SCENERY. Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown Boo. 61,^ 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With numerodi Illustration*. Crown Sew. 6* *i£ Jl 
narvell (Andrew). See Little Library. , 

HaikeU(JL) See Connoisseur** Library. W 

ttaaonOL J.x D.D. See Leader* of Religion. 4, ‘ 

Kaasee (OecrgeX the evolution of plant life: Lower M«^|kb 

Illustrations. Crown Bve/ as. CL ***** ^ 
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(ft F. QAM. A. TENNYSON AS*A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Cr.tvc. U. 
THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. **». */. «/. ’ 

BBAS.X A SHORT STORY OF ENOUGH LITERATURE. Crwwm %v*. 

BX THE ART AND PRACTICE OF«HAWKING. With 3 Photo*r,vure« 

* toUGBf End other Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. tor. 6 d, 

(J. <*.X THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the Royal Academy. With 3x9 lllustfations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 
New Edition, Demy Boa. 75. 15 d. net. w 

Mlljku (fllr John Etnrott). See Little Gaflerie*. * , 

Minis (C. T.), Principal of the Borough Polytechnic College. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 

M.A. A HISTORV OF ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. Crown* v*. 6s. 
MilVttL John, THE POEMS OF, BOTH ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos’d at several 
times, muted tryHhis true Copies. 

The Songshvere set in Mustek by Mr. Henry Lawe% Gentleman the Kings Chappel, 
and one of Mis Majesties Private Music k 
•Printed and imiWUh’d according to Order. e 

Printed by RifTtt Raworth for Humi-hkry Mo&blfv, and are to 1* sold at the signe of the 
Princes Arroes In Pauls Churchyard, 1645. * 

‘ » alio Little Library and Methuen's Universal Library. 
li% aX M.A. See Little Galleries. 

01 (>, ChalmaraX M A OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY Illustrated. Second^Edition, 
Cnetoit gp y. 6s. 

A text-book designed to cover the Schedule issued by the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. , 

iMoQ (A.V See Books on Business. 

KOlr (D. MA See Little Library. 

W4 ^rt (R E.X Sec Social Questions Series. 

BT0ran (Clarence a x See Books on B usme&s. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Methuen's Ur 
Mortal (W. RA ^Oriel College, Oxford. w 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. With Maps and Plans. Cr*nm 8ro js 6d. 

Mot Ml (It. J.X late ofCUfon College. •’ ee School Examination Series. 

Mome(j. B-X See The Tittle Guides. 

Morton (Mlse Anderson). See Miss Rrodrick. 

Mottle (H. C.0 A D.a, Ivord Bishop of Durham. See Leaders of Pchgion 

Mttlr (k. M. PattteonX M.A. the chemistry of fire. 

‘ Principle* of Chemistry. Illustrated, ('row n 8iu\ a s.CX 
Mnadefla (V. JlT M, A. See J. T. Dunn. 

MttnrO(B.X LL D, See The Antiquary's Books • 

■ITtl QMmW (Al. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Nttal (W. OX See R. N. Hall. • 

Newirumjj. H. 1 and Others. See Library of Devotion. 

NiCllOlfl(J. B. B.X See Little Library. 

mOklitt(T.X M.A. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cnm* few. «. 
Nimrodu See Illustrated Pocket Library * 

Northcota (Jmi&as), R.a. the conversations of james northcote. 

R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernem Fletciisk. With many Portraits. 
Dtmy jo s. 6tf. 

"CJWay (A, SLX Author of •Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall, * 

With »4 Coloured Illustrations by Maurice Gr 


See Methuen’* Universal 1 ibrary. ^ 

JL HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 


The Elementary 


Dtmy 8 ve kr . 6d. 

~ — - ■ ‘ ~ >d Cornwall,* NAPLES. 

3rrifreni«acen. A New Edition Crtrnn 
_ *w. dr. . _ 

Novall tL THB DISCIPLES AT SAlS AND OTHER FRAGMEN TS. Edited by Mis^ 
Una Bitot. /W. 8m $s. 6*i 

M'A.^few°^ R A 1 |l g S^uU- | Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART Of 
WAIL VoL it,: The Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century, IQua- 
r, tor. 6d net. • 

hjProfessor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford and Canon of Christ Church. 

f Theology arid LeaderPof Religion. 

BarriSSSt.Law, Secretary to the Alliance Marine and General hmmmmm 
_ Cw pay, See Books on Business. _ .. . 

T). of Guy'. HawiwL A HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Sttmd S*hm. 
6d> 
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PlJtsa (W. 0. 0.). THE SCIENCE OK HYGIENE. With Bumrou ItkutMiMn. 

P^Ur'^ndAriokX WITH KUfcOKI IN MANCHUPM With ana 

Second Edition, Demy torn rs. 6ft ntl. • 

A Colonial Editioa is also published. 

Parker (Gilbert). A LOVER'S DIARY : SONGS IN SEQUENCE. PfckRU.. 
Parkinson (John). PARAD 1 SI in sole paradisus trrristris, , 

GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF fLEASANT FLOWERS. Folio. £ if 5* **/. 

Also an Edition of so copies on Japanese vellum Ten Guineas ncf. 

P&rmenter (John). HELiQ-TROPES, OR NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 
Edited by Percival Landon. Quart* %s . 6 d. net. 

Parmentier (Prof. L 6 on). See Byzantine Texts. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. # 

Paston (George). SOCIAL'CARICtfrURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY* 
Imperial Quarto. j£a t 12 s. 6 d. net See also Little Books on Art end Illustrated Pocket 
Library. _ * 

Patear»on(W.R.)<Bemamin*Swift). LIFE'S QUESTIONINGS. Crown 8l*. 3*. ML net. 
Patterson (A H.V NOTES Of AN EAST COAST NATURALIST, Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. 800* 6 s. t 

Peacock (N*). See Little Books on Art. 

Pearce <BL H.) ( M.A. ANNALS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. With foamy ftltfKr,- 
ti on&r Demy 8 vo. 7s . 6 d. 

Peary (R. E.), Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Socictv. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 Illusttation*. a w/i. Ftyal torus . tar. **/. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on the Licking Laws. PRACTICAL LICENSING REFORM. Second Edition. 
Croton Svo. 1 s. 6 d. m 


Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman's Library. *« 

Petrie (W.M Flinders), D.C.L., LL D., Professor of Egyptology at University CotlegeuMP 
HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day Fully 
Illustrated. In six volu&tes. Crown Svo. 6 s. each. * ■* 

Vol. 1. Prehistoric Times to XVIth DvtAhSTY. Fifth Edition. 

Vol. 11. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. in. JCIXth to XXXth Dynasties. * * * 

Vol. iv. The Egy»t of the Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffv, Lit t, D. 

Vol v. Roman Egypt. J G. Milne, M.A. • 

Vol. vi. Egypt in the Middle Ages. Stanley La nr* Poole, M.A, 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. Comm 


8 vo. as 6d. r 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL AMARNA TABLETS* Crown ivo. 

as. 6 d. * 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In Two Volumes. Cr o wn tom 
is. 6 d. each 9 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 120 Illustrations. Crown too. $*. 6 d. 
l Ulllllng (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Pkiljpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. With 38 Illustrations by J. Lev PrhimiOGt. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Large Crorvn Zvo. 6 s. 

Pienaar (Pkilip)7 WITH STEYN AND HE WET. Second Edition. Crown to*. *t. 6 d. 
Plantna. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com* 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Demy torn. tea. 6 d, net. 
Plowden- wardlaw ( J. T ), B.A., King’s Coll. Cam b. See School Examination Series, 
Ppcock (Roger). A FRONTIERSMAN. Third Edition. CnmwZw. 6 s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

♦Podmore (Frank). modern SPIRITUALISM Two Volumes. Demy tom tta «f/ 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poer(J. Patrick Le).. a modern legionary. Cmmim 6 s. # • 

* A Colonial Edition is also published. e 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. * 

Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. With many Illuttratkm*. Mytw. 

7 1. 6 d. net. . 

Pollard (Elisa F.). See Little Books on Art. , 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A.* Author of * Modern Shipbuilding and the Men engaged to H, 

etc. , etc. See Books on Business. 

Potter (If. 0.), M A , F.L.S. A TEXT BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Uto* 
tisted. Second Edition, frown Bvo. 4 *> 6 d. r 
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Say ua Old). when i was a Child. Cm» u>. «. 

M fax . , A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THJ£ DIVINE COMEDY. 
■ DUL Small quart*. v .6d. T , ^ 


U ' T _| 

( 0 . L). ABOUT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crmm turn. 

CL Ah M.A., Fellow of Cbiel College, Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LItICAX ECONOMY. Fourth Editum. frrsmm too. vs. 6d. 
mmnm (DebOiaJW. A MODERN BCEOTIA. Crown 8*w. 6ft 
PROTECTION A%D INDUSTRY. By veriod* Writers. Crown too. is. 6 d. nft. 

Pngln and RowIndKm. THE MICROCOSM OF UDNDON, or London ih Mima*', 
TVER. With 104 Illustrations in colour. In Three Volumes. S moll 4*0. £$, V. mol. 
*<*'<A JP. OuilXer CkmeR). THE GOLDEN POMP, a Procession of English Lyrics.) 

SecotiT Edition. Crotvn 8t * 0 . as. 6 d. net. e 
(hicvedo VUI6MUL See Miniature Library. 

S.RiiuidB. 1 . jt.HK WOODHOUSE CORRESPONDENCE Cr<mmSvo. 6ft 

See Library of Devotion. 
AND. Cr. Brw. 3*. 6d. 

j, M.A., Fellow and Tatof of New College, Oxford. DOCTRINE 

^ mt> DEVELOPMENT. Crown too. 6 s. 

R&'vro^&me <LaWT6IlCe, E&q. 1 . See Illustrated Poclcet Library 
A Rill Hwy. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Reason fw.L M.A. , $ee 45 ocial Question* Senes. 

ReAfera (W. R.), Author of 4 Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridge/ etc. ROYAL 

AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND ANCIENT SHOES 

colour and half-tone. Quarto, £v, a s nr!. 

Reynold*. See Little Galleries. 


Profusely Illustrated in 


_ Robert* <K. B.I. See c. C Channer. 

EoberUon* (Ah D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures 
0(1901. Demy too. tvs.6d.net. 

Robertson ( 0 . Grant). M.A., Fellow of All Souk’ College, OKbrd, Examiner in the Honour 
School of Modem History, CPkford, 1001*1904 SELECT STATUTES, CASES, AND 
fiONSTITirriONALeDOaUMENa'S; 1660 iB 3 a. Demy tow. tos. 6d. not 
'Robertson (Sir a. 8.) K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. With numerous 
illustrations, Map and Plans. Fourth h dition. Crottm Srv. vs 6d. met. 

Robinson (AW.), m.a. See Churchman’s Bible. 

. Robinson (CeeBiaX THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduction by 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Crottm to o. 3s. 6 d 
RoebftfOaoanid (La), See Little library. 

Rod Well (GA B.A. NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With a 
Preface by W*ltk* Lock. D.D., Warden of Keble College. Fern/. 8tw. yt. 6 d. 

Roe (Fred). ANCIENT CO FF ERS*A N D CUPBOARDS : 1 heir History and Description. 

With many Illustrations. Quarto. £3, 3s. met. , 

Rogers (A 0. A), M.A.* Editor of the last volume of ‘The History of Agriculture and 
Price* in Rngana.* See Books on Business. 

Romney. See little Galleries. * 

E mooed. RL ROBERT HARLEY. EARL OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demytoo. ?s.6dm 
Thl* is the only life of Harley in existence. 

See also The Little Guides. 


Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. With numerous Illustrations. Cr 
aft 6d. Also fu 4 Parts. Parts f. and If. 6 d. each ; Part III. tot. ; Part iV. to 4 . 
Ruble (A E,). I>. D. , Head Master of College* Kltham. See Junior School Books. 

Russia (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. VQfh 
Illustrations by F. B* angwyn. Fourth Edition. Cronm 3 t*o. 6s. 

^ A Colonial Edition is also published. 

§1 AdeelWt, See Llbraryof Devotion 
' IKOStlA*. See Library of IkvoW 
rCEL XnnroX REGINALD. Second Edition. Fern/, too 
I dh m&dl deb See Library of Devotion. 

On (A Ah A POPULAR GUI BE TO DEVON. Medium too 
. i Little Guide*. 

Hmuat (IAM.A ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOA With 
_ luuatrations. Demy too. ns. 6 d. 

SMtaM( 0 .X S« Byzantine T«xt& 


vs. 6 d. net. 


tot. me t. See also 
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Schmitt (JohllX See Bynntio« Texts. 
SCOtt, <Aj£)WINS 


JON SPENCER CHURCHILL. With Portrait! tod 



i iff-#** 


FD AIL* LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 8m asafid. 

EdmundX TOMMY SMITH'S ANIMALS. TOustrated by G. W, OjK 

Third' Edition* Fa&. 8m as. 6d. “ 

Settle (J. RX ANECDOTES OF SOLDIERS. Cnw*8m 3 s. 6di net. 

A Colonial Edition is also pu\ J ished. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1693; 1639; 1664; 1685. Each Four Guineas net, or a, compete 
jl Jet, Tivelve Guineas net . * % 

The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy 8m as. fid. net each voiume. General Editor, W. J. Craig, tin Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays*. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a 
Commentary at the loot of the pag* v 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dovvdbn, Litt.D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward Dowoen, Utt.D. 

KING LEAR. “Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Macmillan, M. A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Moreton Luck. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C Hart. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. Baildon. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by H Cumngham. 

KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Edited by W. O. Brigstockk. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Edited by R. Warwick Bond. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K Deigh con 

Thft Little Quarto Shakespeare. Edited by w j Cra*,. With introductions and Note* 

Pott i6mo. /* 40 Volumes. Leather, fr ice is. ntf each ndu mss 
See also Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Sharp (A. X VICTORIAN POETS. Crown Bm as 6 J. 

Sharp (Mrs. E A.X See Little Books on Art. 

IhaOlOOk (J. S.x the PIANOFORTE SONATA; I*s Origin 
Crown 8 vo. 51. 

Shelley (Percy B.)« ADONAIS ; an Elegy on the death of John I&ats, Author of 
* Enoymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of Didot, 1821. as net . 

See also Methuen's Universal Library. 

SherWeH (Arthur), M . A. See Social Questions Seri n. 

*Bhlpley^<Kury £.X an ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN, 
With a Preface by the. Bishop of Gibraltar, late Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King's 


Development^ 


With Ma£S and Illustrations. 


College. London. 

8iGhal«(w alter x disrae 

Demy 8m rax. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 
flbntUJ See Little Books on Art. 
SllDOSIS 08 I<a. A.X FRANCESCO GUARDI. 


Part I. C*own M o. 
Study in Personality and Ideas. 


King's 

as. 6d. nek 
With 3 Portrait*. 



(E-RDA See Little Books on Art. 
JLX Sc* Little Books on Art. 


With 4 1 Plates. Royal fiiio. £a, a s. ntL 


= __ BX SICILY. 

Saudi (Svanx m.a. the 

rrown Bvo. as. 6 d. 


With over 200 Illustrations. Crown 8m 59. is 
EARTH. An Introduction to JPhyrio|Ta|ihy« 


Smallwood. (M. G-X See Little Books on Art. 
SttAdlay (P. EX See Illustrated PocketrLibrary. 

Smith (Adamx the wealth of nations. 


Edited with an 
Twdvo/umes. Demy 8m an, mt^‘4 


numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, M.A* 

See also Methuen's Universal Library. 

Smith THorac# and JamesX See Little Library 

Snell (P.J.X A BOOK OF EXMOOR. Illustrated. Crown it*, tfs 

SophOClU. See Classical Translations. 
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Bgpt Master at King Edwmxd School, ^rmingham. 

lBro5l l»k M»4 See T unior School Books.! » *. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN. Edited, wiii an Introduction, by David Havnat. 
Wdh 1 . (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition, Crown too. fir. 
Vol. n. (JUefasfd Hawkins, Gtanvflk, Essex, and Raleigh). Crown Bvo. fir 

a.<u. /A 0 \ U 4 c* _ _ e-U i tp • _ 


StftZICliffe.* GOLF DO S AND ’dONT S. Second Edition. Fcap. too. is. 


i College, 


NIflA BATINA J Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. is. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eighth Edition. Crtnvn 6 vo. as. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and Vocabulary. 

S tenth Edition revised iSmo* is. fi d. «. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM OESAR. The Helvetia War. Second Edition. xBmo . ir. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part *. The Kings of Rome. tBmo. Second 
Edition, is* o d. ** 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Tenth Edition Fcap. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises in Latin Accidence. With Vocabularf. 


First Exercises in Latin Accidence. 


N. Tenth Edition Fcap. 
With Vocabulary. Third 


Edition Crown tag, it 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. Ninth and Cheaper Edition, re- 
written. Crown Bi -> 0 , is. 6 d. Original hdi(ton . ar. 6 d Kev, as. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE ; Rules and Exercises. Second Edition . 
Croton too. x s. 6 d. WitbVocabuiary. n. 

i\OTAN DA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules and Idioms. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. is.6d. With Vocabulary -as. Key, as. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arran^d according to Subjects. 

Twelfth Edition. Fcap. Brv. ar fid. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN*lDIOlfS. i 8 »t*. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, revised. i 8 wr^. is. 


A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown »w. xr. ta. 

2ASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION Third Edition, revised. 


m 8 vo. is. 6d. 


telUtSK VOCABULARl ES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to Subjects. 

Fourth Editiok. Fcap. too. is. 6*1. ** 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For tlj» use of Schools. With Introduction. 
Notes .and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Fcap too as 6d. 

STEPS To FRENCH. Sijcth Edstiws. 18 mo. &d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edition, rot tsed. CronmBvo is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edition, 
revised, Fcap. (tea. is 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 

Fourth Edition. Crown too. os. 6 d. Kev. u. net 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Twetfth Edition. Fcap. 8 tv. ix. 

SW«1 (k, EUlOtt). M.A., F.C.S. THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, 


VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. 
Edit dm. Fcap. 8 va is. 6*1. 


_ Examination Series. . ^ 

ttfiBlMHUMMS (0.), of the Technical College, Bradford, and BadtertU (P.) of the Yorki» 
C^egVLeids, ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS Illustrated. 

M*$S muon (IT’m. TH E ? QJU1E F TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN TAVtk 
3*.M. _ • 


WlRl* ANNALS OF^ifON COLLEGF.. With numerous Illustration*. 

MWttmflKfet&tas). BY ALLAN WATER. Stcond KMtin ». Cnmmtv*. 6 s. 
■UytMOftTaTl THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS 
f FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected mod Edited, with Nows and Introductions, by 
Stdwky Colvin, Sixth mmt Cheaper Edition. Crown toon tvs. 

A3 
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Library Edition. De^ty Bvo. a veitf »$i. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also publishe 


ihtky 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With* an Etc|«d Portrait by William Strang. 


, Ponrtk isditiom. 

Crown Bvo. Buck Aim. 6 s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. * * 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See G. Balfour, m 

Stevenson (M, I.). FROM SARANAtf TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters written 
by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 1887*8 to her sister, Miss Jane Whyte Balfour. With 
an Introduction by George W. Balfour, M.D., LLD., F.R.S.S. 0vwm 8t*>. 6*. not* 

A Colonial Edition is also pdolished, 

StOddaxt ( Anna. M.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Stone (B. D.), M.A., late Assistant Master at Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fen*. Bvo is 6 d. • 

Stone (8* J.). P6EMS AND HYMNS. With a Memoir by F. G. Ellkxton, M*A* 
With Portrait. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. „ • v * 

Straker (F.), Assoc, of the * stitute of Bankers, and Lecturer to the Lcmdcgl Chamber of 
Commerce* See Books on BusmSU. • 

Streane ( A V.), D D. See Churchmen's Bible t 

8tTOUd(H.), D Sc. , M. A, Professor of Physics m the Durham College of Science, Newcastle* 
on*Tyne. See Textbooks of Technology * #■ * 

Strntt /Joseph). THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF* THE TEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engravings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LLD., F.S.A. 
Quarto, air. not. Su * 

Stuart (Cant Donald). THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. With a Crown few. & 
Starch (F.£, Manual Training Instructor to the Surrey Coanty Council. SOLUTIONS TO 
THE CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW* 
ING. lot/. 4 to. as. 

fln ntrTing (8ir John). FRAGMENTA AURKA : a Collection of all the rnc0mp*i|Jd|^ 
Peeces, written by. And published by a friend to perpetuate his memory. Printed bjHRs 
own copies. % . m 

Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and are tg be sold at bis shop, at the sign of the Princes 
Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1646. c 

Buddards (F.). See C. Stephenson #> % * ^ 

Surtees (R. S.). See Illustrated Pocket Library 

Swift (Jonathan). THE JOURNALTO STELLA. Edited byG. A Aitken. Cr. 8 6 s. 
8jtmes(J. E,). M.A. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. as* 64. 
Syrett (Ketta). See Little Blue Books. 

Tadtna AGRICOLA. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F, Davis, 16.A&, 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Feat*. 8ro. as. * 

GERMANIA. By the tame Editor. iFca/ Bvo. as. See also Classical Translations. 

Tattler (J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taunton <£. u. a history of the jesvits in England, with iihwtra- 

tions. Domy Bvo. air. net. 

Taylor (A. B.). THE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. DemyBxro. 10 s. 6 d.net, 
Taylor (F, G.), M A. See Commercial Series. 

Tayldt (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (T. ML), M A., Fellow of Gonvilte and Cams College, Cambridge. A CONST I ♦ 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF ROME. Crotim Bvo. 71* fof. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited, with Notea and an 
Introduction, by T Churton Collins, M A, Crown Bt/o. 6 s. 

IN MEMOR1AM, MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS Edited by J. Chvwto* Collins, M. A* 
Crown 8 tjo. 6 s. See also Little Library, 

Carry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

T*rion<AUoe). LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN A HOSPITAL DmlM 

^S^SS^%rj!'M.A ,X lSSECTuiE. Illustrated. StctnS Ed.Rmiud. 

Thompson (A. HJ. See The Little Guides. « 1 

Tiles ton (Mary W.X daily strength for daily NEEDS. TWA 

Fca/ Boo. as. 6 d. net. Also editions in superior binding 5 s. and 6*. ' - 

TdlSipldfcnS (H. W.X F.R.H.S. See The Little Gfhdex. * » \ 

Townley (Lady Snsan). my Chinese note book with *6 llhxstwMw » 

Maps. Third Edition* Domy 8 vo lor. 6 d, net. * / $ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. f f 

Toynbee (Pa#etx M.A., D.Litt, DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHER 

Im in/. 6 d. not. See alsS Oxford Biaertohiet ' 
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Twkktng 

A.% B.A « F.C.S .7 Head of Chemical Depot tment, Swansea Technical College. 

See Tumor School Book*. m 

See little Books on Art. 

Vmnftiail (Hennr). See Little Library. 

VOtCtlin (A.). M.A, See Junior Examination Series. 

WllM AJW), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. With Maps. Edition* 

Crown Mo. 6v. > 

WSmmMxIbM^m See A. Ix Cleat he* 

WluHJ. uj CSVILS. Illustrated b> the Author and from photographs. Demy 8 vo. 

4£. 6 dL mt eSot also The Antkmary's ftvoks * 

Wgltart GEL HL>, See Little Books on Art. • 

WM&iuiMW OoHoa (ChATlee) See Illustrated Pocket Library'* Methuen's Lfni- 
versal Library, and little Library. 

WarAfllO (XX. Jk Via). ON COMMANDO With Portrait. Crown Bvo. \s.6d. 
WAterihOUtt WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED: Uule Homiliesto 


rbtrtL DEIRDRE WED : and Other I 
O. WLX Fellow of Trinity College, Cad 
i» WkL Mm and Plana. ] 

A. B.X SeeTbe Little Guides. « 

MirtrMA). See Social Questions Series. 
nUftfcX See Social Questions Series. 

B.A « F.C.S.7 Head of Chemical Depot 
or School Books. f 


icr teems. 
Cambridge. 
* lor. 6A i 


*rown too. 51. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE 


of Chemical Deportment, Swansea Technical College. 


Third Edit***. 


Demy Bvo. 


Watartumia TM 

Women in Cosm 


TULL UH LUWMAWiJU w mi Portrait . Crown Hvo. ys.bd. 

riuilfirtd). WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED: Uule Homilieste 
try Phcqu Small Pott Bvo. 2 s. **/. See also Little Library. 

^ ak M.A. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN HORACE. Crown too, is. 
Examination Series. 


Sooalso HndorExamination Series. 

Webb (W. T.J. See Little Blue Books. 

^ Webber (P. C X See Textbooks^ Technology'* 
.Welle (Sidney H.L See Textbooks of Technology. 

M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad bain College 
By Members of the University. Third Edit 


* 31 •(!.), M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad bam College. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. 
By M embers of the University. Third Edition Crown Bvo. $s 6 d. 

SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fifth Edition, With 3 Maps, O. 8w. ys. 6 d. 

Th : * book is fh tended for the Middle agd Upper Forms of Public Schools and for Pass 
Students at the Universities. I Contains copious Tables, etc. See also The Little Guides. 
fttmo T* (Helen <U THE HAST OV THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘Buffalo Bill). With 


Wetenore (Helen ax the hast oy the great scouts (‘Buffalo Bar* with 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8tw. 6x 
WbibleF ( 0.1 See Henley and Whibley a 

Wblfiey (LI M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: TkEIR ORGANISATION AND CHARACTER. Crown toe. 6x. w 
Whitaker (G. BLX M.A. See Churchman's Bible. 

White (GUbirtl THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOKNE. Edited by L. c. 
Miall, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wards Fowls r, Md. Crown Bvo 6 s . Sec also Methuen's 
U diver sal Library. 

Whitfield (S. BLV See Commercial S edes. 

Whitehead (A. W.X GASPARD DE COLIGNY. With many Illustrations. Demy Boo. 
in. fat* net. 

WMUay(lClaa). See Social Questions Series. 

Whyte (Jl OAB.Sc., Editor of Electrical Investments. See Books on Business. ' 
WU benbroe twllfnd) See Little Bk>oks on Art. 

Wilde (Gecax). DEPROFUNDIS. Fourth Edition. Crown Boo. ys.net. 

Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum. Demy Bvo. £ 2 , zs met; and a Limited 
Edition on hand-made paper. Demy St** nr. net. A Colonial Edition is also published. 
WUklXUI(W, HA B.A. See Social Questions Series, 
ffillrfiwoii (JJPtome). See Social Questions Series. 

W ttttnvne? w<WA THE BRITISH GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6 d. m 
W SB 5 S 5 S (W\ B.A. EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING TAinf Edits** 

E c*A Bvo. is. See also iunior Examination Series and Junior School Books. 

WDmovBaxtoaCR u.\ makers of Europe, crown 8t». Tki*d Edition, y. f< 

A Text-hook of European History tot Middle Font s, 


A text- book of European Hist 01 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With 
, Soe also The Beginner’s Books. 
msm amim- Sm Library of 


laps and Illustrations. Crown 8 to. 


W^» € S^^).^^RD^TI^THCONA • the Story of hit Life. Illustrated. Demy 

Review 1 City Editor of the Dmiiy Chronicle. See 
BoSs on Business. • 

Wilson (H. AX See Books on Buainasa. 
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WU^OttdUUrt), I^.A. LYRA PA 

A 'volume of devotional poems. L 

Wlnl>Olt(8. Assistant MaAe 

ACCIDENCE. Croton 8 tv. ir. 60''. 


l^.A. LYRA PASTORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, And Hoye. 
V, Assistant MaAer in Christ's Hcpiul. EXERCISES IN t£TlJ» 


An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin Primer* 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : Anriid to Composition. CnfbonBvo. %s.6d K MY, & net. 
windle (R 0. A.X D.Sc, F.R.S. See Untiquary's Books and The Little Guides. 
Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., LLB. See Churchman's Lftfary. 

Wood (J. A. EX See Text bool » of Technology. 

Words worth ( Christopher x See Antiquary’s Books. 

Wordsworth <W.). See LittleAibrary. - 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (8. 1* X See Little Library. w 

Wright (Arthur). M A. , Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. See Cbutchmaa> Library. 
Wright (Sophie >. GERMAN VOCABULARY ESFOR REPETITION.. AW. §tm. ««*•£ 
•Wrong, (George M.), Profevsox of History inthe University of Toronto. THE RAJtL.OF 
ELGIN. With Illustrations. Demy 8 tv. 7 s. 6 d. net. fl fL 

Wylde (A. EX MODERN ABYSSINIA. With a Map and a Portrait. D*m & «*». 

15X. net. * 

Wyndham (Q.X M.p. THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With a* Intro- 
duction and Notes. Demy Bvo Buckram, gilt top. ior td. 

Wytra<R.X and Prance (Q.X the land of the black mountain. Being a 

description of Montenegro. With 40 Illustrations. Crottm Bva. 6 x.** * & 

A Colonial Edition is also published. ' 

Yeats (W. EX an ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VfLRSE. Revised nmd Enlmrgvd 
Edition. Cr<rwn 8 vo. \s 6d. m 

Yendls (M.X THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures. Fcetg 
%vo. is. net. 

Young (FUsonX THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. fm*rd 
Edition. Demy 8r ro. rax 6 d. net. , «, 


With 1 38 Illustrations. 


aaition. x/fiwy ow. iu ua. nri. , «■* 

Young (T. XL), the American cotjon industry: a study of Work and 
Workers. With an Introduction by Elijah Helm, Secretary to the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. Crown Bvo. Cloth , as td ; /**/#- bonrdk , ts. id. m 

Zenker (R V.x ANARCHISM DemyBvo 7s. td. 

Zimmem (Antonia), what do we K4NOW CONCERNING ELECTRICITY* 

j£rowm Svo. is. td. net. m 

Antiquary’s Books, TLe 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.Jv. 

A series of volumes dealing Sith various branches of English Antiquities; 
comprehensive and popular, as well^as accurate and scholarly, 

English Monastic Lira. By the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. Setemd 
Edition , revised. Demy 8 vo. 7 r. td net . t 

Remains or the Prehistoric Age in England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.$c,» Y*JLS, 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8 vo. js. td. net . 

Old Service Books or th« English Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, ftf.A, and 
Henry Littlehales. With Coloured and other Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7 x. 6dL 
Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations mid Plana. i 9 ir*wr 
8cw. 7t. td. net. 

♦Archeology and False Antiquities. By R. Munro, LL.D. With numerous Ithts 
trations. Demy 8tv, 7 r. 6«f. «</. C 

Shrinks or British Saints By J. C. Wall. With numerous Iliustradoos and Xpns. 
Demy 8 'mo. 7 r. 6<f. «/. 

Beginner’s Books, The * 

•Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. Illustrated. Fend 9 »o. u. 

•Easy Stories trom English Histo#v. By E. M. Wilmot* Buxton, Author of; Iffcherf of 
Europe,’ Fca/. 8iv. u. ™ 

Business, Books on 

Crown %vo. 2 s, 6 d. net. 

A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of comte#6M*& d 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the 
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industries and form* of business, and to explain 
and hp«£ tiler do it. The first Twelve volumes arj 


Ports junto Docks. Douglas Owen. 
kaii ' ~ 


r~ 


\f and clearly what they do 


ailWays. By E. R* McDermott. 

Tim Stock Exchange. By Cbi Duguid. Sectnd Edition. 
THm#usof*«orIwscaAifCK By A.J. Wilson. ^ A 

The Electrical IicnuiTm Lighting. Traction, and Power, By A. G. Whyte, B. Sc. 
The Shipbuilding I ndobtrv. By David Pollock,lw.l N.A. 

The Monet Market. By F. St raker. 

Thr Business Side or Agriculture By A. G. L. Rogerdf M. A. 

Law m Business. By H. A. Wilson. 


The Brewing Industry. By 
The Automobile Industry. 




ulian L, Baker, F.I.C, F.CtS. 
G. de H. Stoned 


Mining and Mining Investment*. By* A. Moil.* 

♦The Businbrs^Ot Advertising. By Clarence G. Moran, Barrister' 
♦Trade Unions, ByG. Drag*. * • 

*CHML ENGINEERING. By T. Clxxton Fidlcr, M.InstoC E. Illustrated. 
♦Fee Coal Industry. By Ernedt Aves. Illustrate^, 


at- Law. Illustrated. 


* * Byzantine Texts 

* Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt D. 

A series of texts of Byantlne Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 
Zachariah or MlTYU^t. Translated by F. J Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Dtmy 
St/*, isi. A/, art 

Evagrius. Edited by Lion Parmentier and M. Btdez. Dtmy Bve. iw. 6 d. met. 

T'J* History or Pskllus. Edited by C. Sat has. Dtmy Bt*t. IJI. net. 

A as IS Chronica. Edited by Professor Lambros. Dtmy 8 n*. 7* &/. uet 
The Chwoniclr or Morka. Edited by John Schmitt. DtmyBvt. 1 is. mtL 

CbvyrihmaM'B Bible, The # 

* GenenB Editor, J. $1. BURN, B.D., F R.S E. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
gjnerml reader in the practical and dcvodonal study of the Sacred Text. 

. Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in whicMs 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is- divided into sections of a convenient length, corre 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as arc 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Epistle to THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robinson, M. A. Sectnd Edition. Fern/. 

tow. xr. 6 d. met • 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, D.D. Feu/. to*, t*. 6 d. tut 
The Epistle to The Philippi a ns. Edited by C. K. D. Biggs, D.D. Sectnd Edition. 
Feud. Bt*o. it. 6 d. met 

The Bristle or Sr. James. Edited by H. W. Fulford, M.A. Feu/, tow is. 6 d met 
Isaiah. Edited by W.E. Bernes, D.D. Tt»t Volumes . Feu /. Bern . % s . tut tuck . With Map. 
The Epistle or St. Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A. Ftmf. Spr 11. 6 st net. 


OlraxcluiiAa’B Library, The 

General Editqr, Jt H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E.. 

I of volumes upon such questions as afe occupying the attention of Church 
«t the present time. The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
_fS* who, having made a special study of their respective subjects, are in a 
position to furnish the best results of modem research accurately and attractively. 
The BaotNNXHO* or English Christianity. By W. E. CaMas, M.A. With Map. 
CtmtmMm. is. Gd. 

Some Mew Testament Pro slams. By Arthur Wright, M.A Crtevn 8 tw hr. 
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The Kingdom op Heaven Here and Hereafter. By Canon Wi&ttrbothim, HA., B,Sc 

LLB. Crow? Bvc{ 3*- f f ( 

The Workmanship op the Praixk Book: Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. 1 
J. Dowden, D.D. Second Edition?* Croutn 8 tv, 34. <W. 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., ]Lit t.D. Crowd 8 tv. _jur. iW. # 

The Old Testament and the New Scholarship, By J. W. Plftrs» D.D. Crown Boo, € 
The Churchman's Introduction to the Old Testament By A. M. MhdmypBj 
Crown flue. 34. 6d. f ' 

The ChorcA t>r Christ. By E. T. ween, M.A. Crown Boot fit. < 

Comparative Theology. B^ J. A. MacCulloch. Crown 81 v. fit. 


Ol&ssical Translations # 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Felfow and Tutor pf Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 9 

A series of Translations ^ronL the Greek find Latin Classics. The PbbtiahersdlEi 
enlisted the services of some or the best Oxford and Cambridge ^choburs, antJPIt 
their intention that the senes sbair be distinguished by literary excellence as wdl a 
by scholarly accuracy. fi • 

yfiscHY^us — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by Levffs Campbell, LLD. 5 
Cicero — De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 3 1, 6 d* 

Cicero — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, Philippic it., in Catilinam). Tif&slaU 
by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5 x. 

Cicero — De Natura Dcorum. Translated bv F. Brooks, M.A %*• 6 d. 

Cicero — De Officiis. Translated by G B. Gardmer, M.A. ax. <W. 

Horace — The Odes and Epodes. Translated by A. D. Godley, M.A. a 4. 

Lucian— Sir Dialogues (Ntgrtnus, Icaro-Memppus, The Cock, The Ship, The Paras! U 
Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 34. bd. 

Sophocles — Electra and Translated by E. D A Mors head, M.A as. 6 dL 

Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Translatedtby R. B ^Townshend. ax. 6 d. 

The Satires op Juvenal. Translated by S. G. Owen. ax. 6 d. 

O *• w 


Commercial Series, Methuen's 0 ' 

— Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS. Liu.D.. M.A. 

Crown 8 vo, # # 

A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business Ufa 
Commercial Education in Theory and Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A 5 r« 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Senes treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonies prom Elizabeth to Victoria* - By H. de B. Gibbins 
Litt.D. , M.A. Third Edition. 2s. 

Commercial Examination Papkes. By H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. u. 6 d. 

The Economics op Commerce, By H. de B. Gibbins, LulD , M.A it. 6 d . 

A German Commercial Reader By S. E Bally. With Vocabulary, at. 

A Commercial Geography of the British Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Emoth 
Edition . at. 

A Commercial Geography op Foreign Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. ti. 

A Primer op Business. By S Jackson, M.A. Third Edition, it , 6 d . . 

Commercial Arithmetic By F. G. Taylor, M.A. Third Edition , it. fiA _ , # 

French Commercial Correspondence. By S* E. Bally. With Vocabulary. dTmrd 
Edition. «. * . 

Ghuah Commercial CoRMSfOND.Nds. By S. G. Bally. With VocAbtdary. u. 64 , 

A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second i 
Precis Writing and Oppjce Correspondence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. , _ 
MdttUm. as. 1 ** 

A Guide to Professions and Business. By H. Jones, it. 6 d , ’ 

The Principles op Book-keeping by Double Entry. By J. E, B. M ‘Allen* M*A* 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards, at. /T 

• 
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Oonnoisseor’s Libraiy, The 

Wide Royal Svo. zm. ml. 

* A sumptuous series of 90 books on art, written! by experts for collectors, superbly 
iliustfated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
dulydreated. The first Volumes are-*- 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Dsvdhoort. With 40 Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By Ed ward Dillon. With 19 PJate#in Colour, 20 In CoIIotilgiiv *nd 5 in 
Photogravure. 

♦Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With ^9 Plates in ColEur, 15 in Collotype, and 13 in 
Photogravure. 

♦Ivories. SrA. MaskelL With 80 Plates in Collotype and Photogravure. 

Devotion, The Library of 

• • With Introductions and {where necessary) Notes. 

•• *» • Small Pott 8 * 0 , cloth, ms. ; leather , 2s»6d . net. 

lie masterpieces of devotional literature. The^books are furnished with such 
Introductions*!!?! Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author 
and*ite obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the 
author and the devomt mind. 

The Confessions OF St. Augustine. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Third Edition. • 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter Lock, 1 > D Second Edition. 

The Imitation or Christ. Edited by C. Bigg, D I). Fourth Edition. 

A Boon of Devotions. Edited by J. W. Stam>ridge. B D. Second Edition. 

Lyra Innocentium* Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second Edition 
-T'^Temfle. Edited by E- C, S. Gibson, D D. 

A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. Stanbridge, B,D. 

Psalms of Da v <u. Edited by B. W. Randolph, I>.D. 

Lyra Afostolica. Edited by Canon Scott Holland and Canon IP. C Beechmg, M.A. 

'SLhr Inner Way. By J Tauler. Edited by A W. Hutton, M.A. 

The Thoughts or PascalT Edited by C S. Jerram, M.A 

J 3 n the Love of God. By St. Francis tie Sales. Edited by W. J. llnox-Little, M.A. 
AManual of Consolation from the Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 
The Song of Songs. Edited byB. BlaxUnd, M A 

The Devotions or St. Anselm. Edited by C C. J Webb, M A. * 

GiIace Abounding. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. Freer, M A. 

Bishof Wilson’s Sacra Privata. Edited by A. E. Burn, B I>. 

Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. Edited by C. Beeching, M.A, Canon of Weat- 
miiAter. 

A Day Book from the Saints and Bathers. Edited by 1 . H. Bum, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the English Mystics. Edited bv E. C. Gregory. 
Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the German Mystics. Edited by W R. Inge, M.A. 


Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, Tip 

F<ap 8 vo. p. 6 d. net each volum e. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. 


COLOURED BOOKS 

Old Coloured Books. By George Pasion. With 16 Coloured Plates. Fen/. 800. sr. met . 
The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq, By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates bp 
Henry Aiken and T. j. Rawlins. Third Edition. 31. td not . 

Ats#a limited edition ornarge Japanese paper. 301. net. ... * > 

The Life or A Sfortsman. By Nimrod. With 3; Coloured Plate* by Henry AISlL 
3t.6d.net. . a 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 301. net. . 

Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Teat by John Leech. 31. 6 d. net . 

— * limited edition on large Japanese paper, m net. , 

Mil Sfonoe‘s Sporting Tour. By ILS. Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plate* and 90 Wood- 
cuts lathe Teat by John Leech. 

Alio n limited edition on large . 


Also a limited edition on largejapaneie paper. 
E* Sfonob's Sfoxting Tour. By R. S. Surtees, 
cuts in the Teat by John Leech. 32. 6 d. net. 
Alio a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 


30 r. net. 
With 13 


Coloured Plates and 90 Wood- 


30# , met. 
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Jorrocks* Jaunts and Jollities. 
Aiken, if, <W. ueA 
Also a limited edition on large 


By It S. Surtees, With t$ Coloured Plates by H. 


* 

> Tfffcanese 
thdsxtren 


_ w wH3c paper. 30s. net. 

This volume is ceprinted from tnelaxtremely rare and costly edition of >943, which contains 4 
Aiken’s very fine illustrations instead of the usual ones by phis. • * 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Colotwed Plates and 70 Woodcut! hi the Text bye 
John Leech, y. 6 d. net. « «> * 

Also a limited edition on large JajLnese paper. 301-. net. ^ M 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alke0«and 43 IUustra*ions on Wood. 3a. (xL net 
The Toue of Dr. Syntax in Search of th* Picturesque. 

30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, 31. 6d. net. * ,v 

Also a limited edition on large JapaQ^se paper. 30s. net 0 

Th* Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of Consolation. By William Combe. With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, y. 6d net., 

Also a limited edition oil large Japanese paper. 30 s. net. 

The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in Searth of a Wife. By William Combe. « With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, y. td. mi . „ 0m * m 

A1v5 a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 3or. net. f 

The History of Johnny Quak Genus : the Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntrur< By 
the Author of 4 The Three Tours.’ With 24 Coloured Plates J>y Rowlandson. 3#. 6 d . net . 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 301. net * 

The English Dance of Death, from the Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical Ulus-* 
tradons by the Author of 1 Doctor Syntax. 4 Two Relumes. 7 s . net , 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper ior. net. 

The Dance gFTLife: A Poem. By the Author of ‘Doctor Syntax. ' Illustrated with, fo* 1 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 3 s. 6 d, net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 301. net. 

Life in London : or, the Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elegant 
Friend, Corinthian To**. By Pierce Egan, With 36 Coloured Plate* by 1 » R.‘«W C. 
Cruikshank. With numerous Designs on Wobd. y. $</. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30 s. met. « ■ 

•Real Life in London : or, the Rambles and # Ad ventures of Boh Tallyho, Esq., and his 
Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured Piute#* 
by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. Two Volumes 7 s. net. 0 

fffcii Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lam, 
and several Designs on Wood. 3f 6 d not 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 24 Coloured Clates by T. Row- 
landson. y. 6 d. net 

Also a limited edition on large J&penese paper 30s. net • 

A reproduction of a very rare book. ^ 

The Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome. By an Officer. With *3 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. y. ta. net 

The National Sports of Great Britain. With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plaits b> 
Henry Aiken, y. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30 * net. 

This book is completely different from the large folio edition of ‘National Sports* by the 
same artist, and none of the plates are simitar. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain By A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Flatus by 
Mr. Williams, y. 6d. net . 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; and an Improved Method of making PlaxttMtkm* 
and Covers, explained and illustrated by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With *5 Coloured 
IF Plates by T. Rawlins. 3/ 6d. net 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Containing the completest Instructions for Wnttdi»£ f 
Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, Stumbling, and Tumbling. f Illustrated with *#€fMr*d 
* Plates, and adorned with a Portrait of the* Author. By Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 
31. 6 d . net % 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and Night Scenes of Brian Bora, Eiq.,i&dJUti 
Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Ptales by 1 
Marks, etc. y. 6d. net 

The Adventures or Johnny Newcom* in the Navy. By Alfred 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson y. 6d.net. PUP*' ' 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By John Careless, Esq. With so foMlilf flsr‘ 
after the style of T. Rowiapdson, 


By William Combe. With 
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Th* QutI I A poem* By Robert Blair, llltiattate^ by ra Etchings executed by Lotus 
'Schlayonetri from the original Inventions of W j'“ 


PLAIH tOOKB 

„ w -rwSSSfeyce, With* Eifcraved TitlePage 

and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R*A» 31. 6 d.l**t 
* The illustrationrare reproduced ih photogravure. •Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
ftf$er, with ‘India proofs add a duplicate set of the plates. 1 y. net 
Illustrations or the Book or Job. Invented and engraved by William Blake. 3*. tod. net. 
Tbew famous IHustratictis — a 1 in number— are reproduced in photogravure. Also a limited 


by George Cruikshank. net. 

The Tower or London. »yV. Harrison Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in 
the TexTfcy George Cruikshank. y. tod. net . E 
Frank Fairlsgh. By F. E. Smedley. Wkh 30 Plates by George Cruikshank. y. tod. net 
HandV Andy. a®y Samuel Lover. With *4 illustrations by the Author. 3?. 6d net. 

The CoMru^T Angler. Bjr Isaak Walton and Charles C$/tot„ With 14 Plates and 77 


Yfoodcuts in the Text, y. id. net. 
"TLhit volume w reproduced 1 


l from the flfeamiful edition of John Major of 1874. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Cliarle* Dickens. Wilfh the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
two Buss Plates, and the 3a Contemporary Onwhyn Plates, y. tod. net. 

Junior Examination Series , 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap 8 m js. 

This aeries is intended to lead ujflo the School Examination Senes, and is intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the farmer and practice 
Xor the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cowF tfte whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
n*~«ebe used trivd voce or as a written examination. 

Junior French Examination Paters. By F. Jacob, M.A. 

junior Latin E Rumination Papers. By C G. Hotting, M.A,* Third Edition, 

J unior English Examination Papers. By W. Williamson, M A 
unior Arithmetic Examination Papers. By W. 8. Beard. Second Edit ton. 
unior' Algkhra Examination Yafkrs.* By S. W. Finn, M A. 
unior Greek Examination Papers. By T. C. WVatherhead, M.A. 
tNiOR General Information F-xaminaTion Papfrs. By W S. Beard 
unior Geography Examination Papers. By \V. G. Baker, M.A. 
unior German Examination Papers By A. Voegcbn, M A 

• Junior School-Books, Methuen's 

Edited by O. D. iNaKiP, LLI)., andhV. Wiuaamson, TLA. 

A series of elementary books for pupils in tower forms, simply wutten 
- by teachers of experience. 

A Class-Bookop Dictation Passages. By W. Williamson, R A. Tenth Edition. 0 8 vo. is.tod. 
The Gospel According to St Matthew* Edited by K. Wilton South, M.A. With Three 
Mam. Cream tom. is. od. « 

The Gospel According to Si, Mark Edited by A. E Ruhie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Crown tom. is. tod. 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. Williamson, B A. With numerous passages for 
parsing and analysis, and a rhaptcr on Essay Writing. Second Edition. Crown Scv. »a 
A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A , F.C.S. With 73 Illustrations Seiond 
Edition* Crown tom, as. tod. 

The Acts or the Apostles. Edited by A K, Ruble, D.D. Own Bm . ax. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. Sornct and M, J Acatoa. Crown Bm. os. • 
Elementary Experimental Science. Physics by W. T. Clough, VR C.S. Chemistry 
by A*dL Dunstan, B.Sc. *W»th a Plates and 154 Diagrams. Crown fkw os. tod. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydfen, With ate Diagrams. Crown 8rv. w. t * 

*A Junior Magnetism and Electricity. By We T. Clough. With many Illustration*. 

Crown tovo. ax. tod. 

•Elementary Experimental Chemist**#. By A. E. Du ns tan, B.Sc. With many Illus- 
trations. Crown 8cm. ax. 

*A Junior French Prose, By R, R. N. Baron, M.A, Crown fk*>. as. 

*Tm* Gospel According to St. Luke. With an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Crown torn, is, tod. 
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Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H: C. LEECHING.vl.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portrait. 
Cfywn 8 vo. as. net . 


A series of short biographies of the 
and thought of all ages and countries 
Cardinal Newman. By R H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H Overton, M.*\ 
Bishop Wilberforck. By G. W. Darnell, 
M.A * 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M A, 
Charles Simeon. By H C G Moule, D.D. 
Tohn Keblb. By Walter Lock f I) D * 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs Ohphant. 
Lancelot Andrewfs By R L Oitley, 
D D. Second Edition *» 

Augustine of Canterbury «By F.. L 
Cutts, D.D. 


most prominent leaders of religion* life 

William Laui!. By W. H. Hutton, # M.A 
Second Edition » 

John Knox. By F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Home. By R, F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop KVN.^^y F. A Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. Bv T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.I.. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Ikomas Cranmi k. By A.' I. Mason*, D.D. 
Bishop Latimfk. By R. M. Carlyle a nd A 
J, Carlyle, M.A JL, 

Bishop Butler. By W. A Spooner, MJA. 


Little Blue Books, The 

% General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 

Illustrated . Demy 1 6mo. 2s. 6 d. 

A series of books foi children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which r> implied rather than 
expressed. * 

x. The Castaways of Meadowbank By Thomas Cobh 
a The Beechnut Book, By Jacob Abbott. 1 dited by F V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun Bj T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year By Netta -Syrett 

5 The Peeles ai tke Capital By Rogef Ashton. , 

6. The Treasure of Princegate Priory By T CoLfy 

7. Mrs, Barberry’s Gfnfral Shop By River ‘Ashton. 

8. A Book of Bad Children By W T \\^>b. 

9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 

Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations . 
A series of monographs in runiatuie 
subject under treatment ami renting m 
with the greatest care Rich volt me con 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontisp 
Greek Art. H B Walters. Second Ed 
Booetlates. E AlmacL 
Reynolds. J Sine. 

Romney. George Paston. 

Watts. Miss R. E D Sketch ley. 
Leighton. Alice Cork ran 
Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A 1 
Gilbert. 

t Greuze and Boucher Eiua F. Pollard. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood 


Demy 16 mo. 2s. 6d fiet. 
containing the complete outline of tha 
mute details These books are produced 
.ims of about 300 pages, and contains from 
ecu in photogravure 
! '1 1 hhfr. F. Tyre IP Gill. 

Iiurkk. Jessie Allen. 

Hoppnfr. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Hoi bun. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

B( rnf- Junes. Fortune de Lisle. 
Rembrandt Mrs. E. A. Sharp 
Corot. Aiue Pollard and Ethel BirnstingL 
Mni.Fr. Net u Peacock. 

'Raphael A. R. Dry hurst. 

Mi 1 iw natkd MSS. J. W* Bradley* 


Little Galleries, The l> 

Demy t iOmo. 2s. Bd. net. 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters* 
Each volume contains 30 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of th« 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery or Reynolds. I A Little Gallery or HorrMEa* 

A Little Gallery ©r Romney. | A Little Gallery or Mill*]*. * 

A Little Gallery of English Ports, t 
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Little ftnhtw. The 

o Small Pott $**>, cloth , 2s. 6d. nett’ leather, 3 sjbd. met. 

Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, M.A.f Illustrated by £. H. New. Fourth 
• Edition. ‘ • • 

CaAbruxii AMD ITS Csusosi. By A. Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Trtf Malvern Country. » By ft. C. A. Wmdie, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. Wimlle, JifSc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Second Edition. • w 

Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. 

Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Trout beck. Illustrated b> F. 1> Bedford. 

Norfolk, By W A. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 

CornwalW By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated by BnC. Bouber. 

Brit'.anv, By S. Baring -Gould. Illustrated by J. Wylie. 

H KRYFORDSH irk. By H. W. 1 ompkins, F. K. H . S. Illustrated by E H New. 

The English La k its. By F. G. Bra bam, M A. Illustrate^ L> 3h H. New 
Kjnnr* By <5. Clinch. Illustrated by F I). Bedford. m 
fffllke By C. CL Ellaby. Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 

The Isle of VnGMT. By G. Clinch. Illustrated \fy F. D Bedford. 

Sifcpnau. By F. A» H. Larobert, Illustrated by E. if. New. 

BucxiNGMAMSHrRif. By E. S. Roscoe. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. Wylie. 

DRRUVtiHiRic. By J. C. Cox, I.L.D., F S.A. Illustrated by J C. Wall. 

Tub North RijoinG of \ usksm ire. By J E. Morns. Illustrated by R. J. £. Bertram. 
Hampshire. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by M E. Purser. 

Sicily. By F. H, Jackson. With many Illustrations by the Author. 

’'.♦Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated 

* ♦Cheshire. By W M. Galltcban. Illustrated by Elizabeth Hartley. 


. Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, ^ind I , hotogravur#Front»spi^ces. 

Small Pott &vo. Each Volume, doth , I s. 6d. net ; leather, 2$. 6 </. net. 

A Jieries of small boolfs unefer the ,1rtx>vc title, containing 7 >me of the famous works 
n English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry’, and belles lettres. 
’''he series abo contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books ate edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. £acHflRie 
domains an iqjrodnction which gives (x> a short biogtaphy of the author; ( 2 ) a 
critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, short notes are added at 
the [pot of the page. • 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
great care. 

English Lyrics, A Little Book of. A nun 

Prior and Prejudice, By Jane Am** a. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 7W Volumes. 

North anger Anwrv. By Jane Au*.t* n. Edited l*v K. V. Lucas, ♦ 

Thr Essays or Loro Bacon. Edited by Edward Wright. 

The Ingolsrv Legends. By R. H. Barham. Edited by J B. Allay. Txvo Volumes. 

A Little Book of English Pros*. Edited by Mrs. P. A’. Barnett 

The History of thr Caliph VathEk. By William Rechfwrd. Edited by F. Denison Ross. 
Selections from William Blake Edited by M. Perugim. 

Lavengro. By George Borrow. Edited by F. Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 

The Romany Rye By George Borrow. Edited by John Sampson. m 

Selections from the Early -’okms or Rorrrt Browning. Edited by W Hall Griffin, M.tL 
Selections from the Anti- Jacobin: with George Can uug‘» additional Poems. Edited by 
UoYl Sanders. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley* HBited by H. C. M inchin. 

Selections from George Crarrk. Edited by A. C. !>eane. 

John Halifax Gentleman, By Mrs. Craik. Edited by Annie Mathesoti. Two Volumes. 
The English Poems of Richard Craw#Naw. Edited by Edward Hutton. 

The Inferno of Dante, Translated by H F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D, Lift. 

TiJji PuRGATORtO OF Dantr. Translated by H F Cary Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A. 
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The Paradiso op Dante. Translated by F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D«Litt» v i 

Selections from* the I’oems op GsoskiB Dajrley. Edited by R. A. Streadkfki. 

A Little Book of Light Vstss. Edited by A C. Deane. 

Markiaok. By Susaa Ferrier. Edited 1 by Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord lddcaleigh. 
Volumes. • 


The Inheritance. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddeslejigh. 

7W / ’plumes. * w 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited ML* E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Percy DAarmer. 

A Little Book of Scottish V%**sk. Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

Poems. By John Keats. With an Introduction by L. Binyon and Notes by J. Masefield, 
Eothen. By A. W. Kingl&ke. With an Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 

Elia, and the Last Essays of Elia. B$ Charles Lamb. Edited by E. V. LucQl 
London Lyrics. By F. Locker. Edited by A. D. Godley, M.A. 

A reprint of the First Edition. 

Selections from Longfellow. Edited by L. M. Faithfull. 

The Poems of Andrew Marvell t Edited by E. Wright. 

The Minor Poems of John Milton. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A~ 

Mansie Wauch. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

A Little Book of English Sonnets. Edited by J. B. B. Nichols. rN 

The Maxims of la Rochefoucauld Translated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. II. 
Powelk 

Rejected Addresses. By Horace and James Smith. Edited by A. D. Godley, M.A. 

A Sentimental Journey. By Laurence Sterne. Edited by H, W. Paul. 

The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by J. Churton Collins, M.A* 

In Memoriam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by H. CtdBcechinjC, M.A. 

The Princess. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Maud. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Vanity F air. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gywnn. Three Volumes. 

Pendennis. By W. M Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumoe * 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Christmas Books. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S.tOwynn. 

The Poems of Henry Vaughan. Edited by Edward Hutfon. » 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton. Edited by T. Buchan. 

A Little Book of Life and Death. Edited by Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. Sixth Edition. 
Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by Nowell C. Smith. 40 

LYmca£ Ballads. By W. Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge. Edited by George Sampson. 


Miniature Library, Methuen’s . 

Reprints in miniature of a fegr interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. * 

Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth. By Edward FitzGerald. From the edition published by 
W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 32 mo, Leather, us, net. 

Polonius: or Wise Saws midModern Instances. By Edward FitzGerald. From the edition 
publj^hed by W. Pickering in 1852, Demy -\umo. Leather, us. net . 

* The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. By Edward FitzGerald. From the 1st edition of 1859, 
Third Edition. Leather , us net. 

The Life cf Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the year 1764. Medium $umo. Leather , or* net. 

The Visions of Dom Francisco Quevedo Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. James 
Made English by R. L. From the edition printed for H* Herringman 1668. Leather, 
us net , 

X oems. By Dora GreenwcII. From the edition of 1848. Leather , ar. net. 


The Oxford Biographies ♦ 

% Fcap. 8 vo. Each volume , clothe 2 s. 6il. vet ; leather, 3 s. 6d. tut. 

These books are written Dy scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They ar^ illustrated from 
authentic material. 

Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. With 12 Illustration*. Secon d Edition. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. With xa Illustration*. Second Edition* * • 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D D., Vicar of Leeds. With xa IUttatmtioMi 9 
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Tennyson. By A. C Bcnion, M.A. With 9 Illustrations. 

VVXLTK* Raleigh. Byl. A. Taylor. With za I Hosts* Lions. 

Kkasmus. By E. F, H. Ctpey. With ta Illustration^ 

The Young Pretkn dvr. C. S, Terra With zalllustratioriis. 

Robert Burrs. By T. Y* Henderson. With 12 Illustrations. 

:huham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With ja Illustrations. 

■>t. Francis or Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Banning. By W A. Phillips. With ia Illustrating 
HRACONsriJtLO. By^Valter Sichel. With 12 Illustrations. 

Goethe. By H* O. Atkins. With ta Illustrations. 

School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMANI M.A. Crown 8? 2J . 6 d. 

1 kensh KxAMtiATtos Papers. By A. M. M. Stednwin, M A Thirteen h Edition. 

A Key* issued to Tutors and Pnvate Students oaf> had on application to the 

• Publishers. Ft/lk Edition. Ctcnvn%vo . 6 s net M 

Latto Examination Papers. By A. M. M. Stcdnun, M A. / we/fth Edition. 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued antbove. 6s net. 

CfRMHB Examination Papers. By A. M M btedman, M \ Seventh Edition. 

Kjky (Second Edition) issued as abo* r in net 
German Examination Papers. By R J Ei/th Edition. 

KKV (Second Edition ) issued as al*o\e. 6 s net. 

History and Geography Examination Paiiiis By C U S|»enir, M A. Stiond Edition. 
Physics Examination Papers. By K b bocl, M A,, 1 ( S. 

General Knowledge Examination Papers. By A. M. M. btedman, M.A Fourth 
Edition . 

Kttv ( Third Edition) issued as above 7 s net 
KxaVhnation Papers in English HisTohv. By J. l«ut P!owden-\V«mlh»\s B..Y. 

* Social Questions of To-dajfc 

, Edited by H. DB B. G*BBINST Lltt D . M.A. Ovw» Si.- 2j. txf. 

\ tlfries of volumes upon thfcsc topyes of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. # 

* Each volume is written by an author who :s an acknowledged authority iy>on the 
subject with which he deals.* 

Trade Unionism— New and Ot u. By G Howell Third Edition 

The Cooperative Move men i To day. By G J. Hol>uakc Eourth Edition. 

Mutual Thrift. By J. Frame Wilkinson, M.A. • 

ProAems ok Poverty By J. A Hobson, M A Eourth Edition. 

The Commerce or Nations. By C. SO Ba stable, M.A Third Edition. 

The Alien Invasion. By W. H Wilkins, B A. 

The Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson Gralutm. 

Land Nationalization By Harold Cox, K A. 

A Shorter Working Day, By H. de Cibhins and R. A. JJadfietd. 

Back to the Land. An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. By H. K. Moore. 

Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J Stephen Jean*. 

The Factory System. By R. W. Cooke -7 a> lor. 

The State and its Children. By Gertrude Tuckwell 
Women's Work. By Ladjr Dilkc, Miss Bulley, ami Mbs Whitley. 

Socialism and Modern Though r. By M, Kauffmann 
The Prorlrm or the UNRMm>Yfcn. By J. A. HobSou, M A. 

Life in West London. By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Thin/ Edition. 

Railway Nationalization By Clement Edwards. 

Work houses and Pauperism. By Louisa Twining* 

University and Social Settlements? By W. Reason, M.A* 

Technology, Textbooks of 

*fcdited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F I C. 

Fully Illustrated . 

U0m TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. Third Edition. Crown Svo. w. 6 d. 
ConwniY Mm Joinery. By F. C. Webber* Third Edition. Crown Btio. 31. 6d. 
Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. Third Editio#. Crown Sew* 3 s. 6d 
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Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D. Sc., M. A. Croton 8&o. $s 6d. 

Millinery, THKOltETtf al and Practjcal* By Clare Hill. Second Edition* Crown ti. 
Practical Chemist ry. Parti. By Vr. French, M.A. Crown %vo* Third Edition* is, 6 d. 
Practical ChemisAv. Part 11. By W. French, M.A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A 
Crown 8 m u. 6 d. ^ 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Crown 
An Introduction to the Study of Textile Design. By A/drcd F. Barker. Demy&vo. 

7 s. 6d. V 

Builders* Quantities. By H. C. Gruob. Croton 8r > o . 41. 6 d . 

•Metal Work (Refouss^). IB' A. C. Horth. Crown Svo if. 6 d , 


Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Oitlly, D.D. , T rofessor of Pastoral Theology jft Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. # 

The series is intended, in^ part, to furnish the clergy and teachers op students^of 
Theology with trustworthy Textt'vooks, adequately representing the present posjjgftn. 
cf the questions dealt with, m pare, to make accessible lo the i«.dmg public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles 111 all questions bearyj^on 
Theology and Religion. 

The XXlvIX. Aktici i s or the Church or Engi and Fditcd hy E C. S. Gibbon, D.D. 

Third and Cheaper Edition in one Coin me Demy Bzo us. td 
An Introduction to the History oi Religion. B> F- B. Jcvons, M.A , Litt.D, Third 
Edition . DemyZvo. 7 or. 6d 

The Doctrine ok the Incarnaiion. B> R I.. Ottley, D.D- Second and Cheaper Edition . 
Demy 81 'o us 6 d. 

An Introduction to the History of ihk Ckleds. By A L, Burn, B.D. Demy 8w. 

1 or. 6d. ** 

The Philosophy of Religion in Em.iand and Amlrica. By Alfred Caldecott, D.I^ 
Demy 8vo. 10 s 6 d. It 

A History of Lakly Christian Doctrine. Sly J F (*$ethune Baker, M.A- Demy 8 vo* 
ios.6d. #c 4 0 * 

Methuen's Standard Library 


Boited by SIDS LY LEE.* In Sue fenny I’oiumeu 
MeSSr^ Methuen are preparing a new series of reprints containing both books of classical 
repute, which arc accessible in various forms, and al^q some rarer books, of which no satisfactory 
edition at a moderate price is in existence. It is their ambition to place th<< best books of afl 
nations, and particularly of the Anglo-Jpaxon race, within the reach of every reader. All the 
great masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, HUinry, Biographv , and Philosophy wilt l>e Repre- 
sented. Mr. Sidney Lee will be the General Editor the Library', and be will contribute a 
Note to each book. 

The characteristics of Meth lens Umvilsai Library are five: — 

1. Soundness of Text- A pure and unabridged text is the primary object of the aerie*, 
and the books will be carefully reprinted under the direction of competent scholar* from the 

r-best editions. In a series intended for popular use not less than for students, adherence to the 
old spelling would jn many cases leave trie matter unintelligible to ordinary readers, and, as the 
appeal of a classic is universal, the spelling has in general been modernised. 

2. Completeness Where it seems advisable, the complete works of such masters at Milton 
Bacon, Ben Jonson and Sir Thomas Browne w ill be given. These will be issued in separate 
volumes, so that the reader who docs not desire all the works of an author will have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a single masterpiece. 

y 3. Cheapness.^ The books will be well printed on good paper at a price which on the whole 
is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume will contain from 100 to M© pagje% 
and will be issued in paper covers, Crown 8 vo, at bixpcncc net. In a few cases a long fcqjf Will 
bdkssued as a Double Volume at One Shilling net. f 

4. Clearness of Type, The type w*M be a very' legible one. 

5 - Simplicity. There will be no editorial matter except a short biographical and biblio- 
graphical note by Mr. Sidney Lee at the beginning Pf each volume. **. 

The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at One Shilling net, or in the case of a Double 
Volume at One and Sixpence net. Thus Tom Jones may be bought in a Doable paper 
at One Shilling net. or in one cloth volume at is. 6d. neb a • 

The Library will be israed at.ngDlar internals after the publication of the fint (ia hooka, all 
of which will be published together. Due notice will U given of succeeding bana* The oed ate 
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I 

of publication will be arranged to give as much variety of subject as possible, and the volume 
coOposiyg the complete works of an author will be issue# at convenient mtermis. 

These are the early Books, all of which are in the Press. 

"THE WoEKR Or WfLLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In 10 volumes. • 

VtJL. i. — T he Tempest; The Two Gentlemen of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor; 

Measure for Measure ; The Comedy of Errors. 

Vat. ii,— Much Ado Afaou| Nothing ; Lovts* Labour’s Lost ; A Midsummer Nights' Dream ; 

The Merchant of Venice ; As You Like It. j 
Vol. HI. — The Tffhung of the Shrew ; All’s Weir that Ends Well ; Twelfth Night J The 
Water s Talc. - 

The Pilonim’s Progress. By John Bunyan 
1 lie Novels or Jan k Austk.v. Ins\o!umes. 

Vot. i.— IfenM! and Sensibility. • 

The English Works or Frasus Bacon, Lord \ fkli am. 

Vol-i. — Essafrs and Counsels and the Nev \tlamis. 

Tiik Poems and Plays of Oi ivek Gou^mj ih 
<JrTT»tB Imitation ok Christ. By Ihomuw Kempis. 

TOb*WoRKS or B^N JohasOM. In about u volumes 

Vol* 1.— The Case is Altered ; Every Man in HR I Amvur , Evrry'Man ut of His Humour, 
Thw 4 Mrosk Works or John 

Vol. l, — Elkonoklastes and 'I he 1 enure of Kmgv and Magistrates 
Set ect Works or Komi no Bunk* 

Vol. I.— Reflections on the Frem.ii Revolution 
Vol. n. —Speeches on America. 

Thk Works or Henry Fielding. 

^ Vol. 1. — Tom Jones. (Double Volume ) 

• Vol. It. — Amelia. (Double Volume ) 

l hr. Poems of Thomas Chatter-ion. In 3 volume*. 

Vol. l.— Miscellaneous Poems. 

,« VoL it. — The RodHey Poems 

Thk Meditations or Marcus Aurelh s. Translated b> R G^g%e» 

Thk History or th* Decline Fai i*ok thk Roman Empire. Bv Ed ward Gibbon. 

m In t volumes. • . a * 

Tae Notes have been revised ny J BrBttry, Litt.D. # • 

*The Plays or Christopher Mari osb 
^Vob I, — Tambtirlane the Great ; Tliclr^cal History of Doctor baustu> 

• Vol. The Jew of Malta : .Edward ihc Second; The Massacre at Pariv » The TRRgedg^f 

• Dido. 

The Natural. IfisroRY ano Antk.»l ities * >f Selboh l By Gilbert White. 

The Complete Angler. In a volumes, 

VdL i -By Isaak Walton. # 

Vol. ii. — Part a, by Cotton, and PaiLs by Venabbs 
Tit* Poems or Percy Bvsshe Smeli if In 4 volumes 

Vol. I.— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; The Revolt of Liam, etc. 

The Works or Sir Thomas Browse. In 6 volume*. 

Vol, 1.— Religio Medici and Urn Uuri d 
The Poems or John Milton. In a volumes. 

Vol. 1. — Paradise Lost. 

Vol. 11.— Miscellaneous Poems and Paradise Regained 
Humphrey Cun kkr. By T. G. Smollett. 

Select Worksop Sir Thomas More. 

Vol. i.—' Utopia and Poems. 

The Analogy or Religion, Natukai am> RK.vfe.ALrn. By Joseph Butler, IhP. 

On Human Understanding. By John Locke. In 3 volume*. 

The Poems or John Keats. In a volumes _ T . 

Th8#DiWine Comedy or Iyante. The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
(A Double Volume.) # t 


Wes tmins ter Commentaries, Hie 

Qeneral^Edttor, WALTER LOCK, D D., Warden of Keble College. 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxiord. 

~The object of each commentary is primarily exegeUc&l, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not ileal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
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text m the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyarty to the Catholic Faith. * 

The Book of Gkne^is. Edited withCntroduuion and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D# Fourti 
Edition Demy Svo so s. &/. • 

The Book or Jon. Edited by K. C. S. Gibson. D. I). Second Edition. Demy Evo. 6 s m 

The Acts <>f the Atom les. Edited by R 1>. Kaikhom, M.A. Demy Sw. Seconds**? 
Cheaper Edition. 10 s. 6d. . 

The First Khstle op Paui this. Apostle to tiik Cokimhjaks Edited by H. E. 
Goudge, M A. Demy 8r o. 6s. 

The Epistle of Si. Jamls. IfJited with Intioduaion and Note:* by R. J. Knowlmg, M.A* 
Demy 8: o 6s. 

Part II. — Fiction 

•Marie Corelli's Novels 

CKnvn 2>vo. 6s. each. 

\ ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 1 ' TweniyEijU Edition 
VENDETTA Txvcnty-Eo s>t Edition. 

THELMA / hirfy.Seiond l dition 

ARDARH : 1 HL STORY Ot A DE VD SELF / tjuenth EditioA. 

I HE SOUL OF LILITH, Twelfth Edition 

WORMWOOD Eourteenth Edition • 

RARABB \s A DREAM OF THE WORIDS 1RAGEDY. fortieth Edition. 

* The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing have 

reconciled us to the daring of the conception. This ‘‘Dream of the World’* Tragedy** 
is a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired utrra- 
tive .* — Dublin Review m 

T HE SORROWS OF SATAN horty Eighth Edition. 4 

‘ A very powerful pie| c of work . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abidtng place within the memory of^nan . a'The author has immense command 
of language, ana a limitless audacity. . . Tbp intere^mg aid remarkable romance tff 
hv^ long after much of ihe ephemeral literature of the day is forgotten . . . A litcmrv 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime.'— ,W T Stead m the Review of Reviews. 

THE MASTER CHRISTI \N \i6yth Thousand* 

‘ fr cannot be denied that "The Ma^kr Christian" is a powerful book I that it ts one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in all but the must setEsaiiified readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of l** failure of the Churches — the deedy of faith— in * 
manner whichahows the inevit.d 1c faster heaping up . T he good Cardinal Bonpr6 is a 
beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the good Bishop in “ Les M is^rables." It is HI bonk 
with a serious purpose expressed with absolute uryronventionality and passion . . . And thn» 
is to say it is a book worth reading ' — Examiner 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN SUPREMACY, Uydh Thousand. 

* It is impossible to read such a work as “ Temporal Power ” without becoming convinced 
thaW-the story is intended to convey certain criticisms on the ways of the world and certain 
suggestions tor the betlcrment of humanity, . . . If the chief intention of the book was to 
hoM' the mirror up to shams, injustice, dishonesty, cruehy, and neglect of conscience, 
nothing but praise can be given to that intention Morn tut Post 

GOD S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE ST ORY, Sixth Edition. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 

1 Crown Szo. 6 s. each. 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. Tenth Edition. 


* A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis Impossible within dir diaut ; 
%rilltant f but not superficial ; well considered** bat not elaborated ; constructed with 
the proverbial art that congeals, but«yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readetl to whom 
fine literary method If m Iteew pleasure/— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR, SixiK EekUon. 1 * 


enjoyed by reader* to whom 


1 A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced with a 
masterly hand.' — Times. 

A MAN OF MARK* Fifth / Ittim. •• 

♦Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “A Man of Mark" is the one which best GOCt p K tt wM» 
The Prisoner of Zcnda. V National Observer. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONfo. Fifth Edition. 

• * It i# a perfectly enchanting story of love and chiwilry, and pure jpmaftce. The Count 
a the "most constant, desperate, and modest and ufttder of lovers*% peerless gentleman, 

, an intrepid fighter, a faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe. '—Guardi**. 

PHR 4 )SO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Sixth Edition. 

‘ The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood .' — St Jamas’s Gmsatts. 
5lM#N DALE. JllustrateiL Sixth Edition. 

‘Theie is searching analysis of human nature, with a most ingeniously constructed plot. 
Mr. Hope has drmwn the contrasts of his women 4 mh marvellous sul tlety and delicacy.' 
— Ttmex. _ 

I HE KING'S MIRROR, fourth Edition. # 

4 In elegance, deluacy, am! fact it i,mk« with the l*tst rf ht c novrb while in the wide 
range of N» portraiture and the mi baity of its aseslysis it surpasses all hi* earlier ventures. ’ 
— spectator. 

;>UISANTE. {fourth Edition . 

‘The bool is notable for a very high literary quality, ar.u an unpress of power and 
nftadery on ehery page .'— Patty Chronicle* _ • 

B»I)OLLV DyCtXXlUKS ^ • 

W* W. Jacobs* Novels 

Crown S?vb 3 . 1 . 6 d. each 

MANY CARGOES. Twenty -Seventh Edition. 

>EA URCHINS. Eleventh / dittou. 

IV MASiEROF CRAFT. Illustrated. S:xt i Edition 

‘Can be unreservedly recommended to a!! wno b t\c not lost then appetite for wholesome 
lat g liter/— Spectator. 

• * ‘ The best humorous book pubh vhet! for many a <ln, — Black and fFhite. 

LI GUT FREIGHTS. Illustrated J ourth Edition. 

‘His wit and huRUMir are nerfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs w-rites of shippers, and mates, 
^and seamen, and his crew are the jolhcst lot that ever sailed Dauy .Yews. 

* Laughter in every page .*— Dmljr Maul. » 9 

• Likas Malet’s Novels 

- Ct ozvn 8vo. 6s. each. 

COLONEL EN DERRY'S WIFI Third Edition 
A COUNSEL OF PKRFEC U<>N T . Sow fdifsor.. 

LITTLE PETER Second Edition 3/ td 
THE WAGES OV SIN. fourteenth Edition 
THE CAKISSIMA. fourth Edition. m 

THE DATELESS BARRIER, fourth f ditto* 

‘In “The Guides* Barrier ” it is at jjnee evident that, whilst Lucas Malct has me served 
her birthright of originality, the artistr), the actual writing, »s above even the high level ©1 
the books that wci^ born before *— Westminster Casa tie. 

I HE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Setenih Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes Oirw*sBto x.s m 

‘A picture finely and amply comets ed In the strength ami insight in which the story 
has been conceived, ill the wealth of fan* y and reflet uon bestowed upon its execution, 
and in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughout, “ Sir Richard Calmady '* must rank as 
the great novel of a great writer/ — Literature. 

‘The ripest fruit of Lucas Mulct's genius. A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and ter able/ — Spectator. 

1 A remarkably fine book, with a noble motive and a sound conclusion / — Piioh 

(Hlbert Parker’s Novels 

" m Crownj&vc. 6s. each* 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. f ipk'Sditie* # . M 

‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. Tber^ is strength and genius in Mr 

0 

‘ Aj naUndid >tody of character . A tAnurmm. 

r HK Translation of a savage. jtdi&m 

rHS TRAIL OF THE SWORD. IlUMtxatad. SU M l £****• . 

'A routing .nd drastic tol«. A bwk fib tM» l»« j«r k i y.ul M . — Dmfy Ckt+mwl*. 


Malct has preserved 
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WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of a Lo»t Napoleon. Fifth 

M<«ML <*■ t i 6 

* Here we find romance — real, breathing, living romance- The character of V Almond 
is drawn unerringly/ — Pali Mall G&kettc « 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Posit*/ 
Third Edition. 

‘ The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North. '—Glasgow Hedkld. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 'Ilustrated. TkirtttnthEd.tic*. 

4 Mr. Parker has produced a really ff&c historical novel,’ — A theme urn. 

1 A great book.* — Black and White. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a Romance of 1 wo Kingdoms. Illustiatad ‘ Fourth 
Edition. 

‘Nothing more vigorous or more hu.nan has come from Mr. Gilbert Parlor than this 
novel. ’ — L t tcratnre 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Second Edition. 3 z. 6 d 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper knowledge of human nature than he has displayed before.* 
—Pall Mali Gazette. f 


Arthur Morrison’s Ndvels 


Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 

TALES* OF MEAN STREETS. Sixth Edition. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling, 
sense of reality v The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also ; without humour it would Hot make the 
mark it is certain to make ’ — World 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 

* The book is a masterpiece/— Pall Mall Gazette. 

TO LONDON TOWN\ Second Edition - « 

‘This is the new Mr Arthur Morrison, gracious and tender, sympathetic and human/ — 
Daily Telegraph ». ' 1 

CUNNING MURRELL/ t 

•Admirable. . . Delightful humorous relief . . % a mq>t artistic and satisfaetd 

achievement/ — Spectator 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third Edition 

masterpiece of artistic realiim. It has a finality of touch that only a master py 
tofhmand/ — Daily Chronicle. , 

‘ An absolute masterpiece, which any novelist might be proud to claim/— Graphic * ♦ 

‘ 11 The Hole in the Wall " is a masterly piece of work His charact, rs art drawn wi 
amazing skill. Extraordinary pow^j ’ — Daily Telegraph* 


Eden Phillpotts! Novels * 

Crown 8m 6 each. 

LYING PROPHETS. 

CHIInDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edition. u 

THE HUMAN BOV. With a Frontispiece. Fourth Edition 

/Mr. Pbillpotts knows exactly what school-boys do, ami can lay bare their intno 
thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-pervading sense of humour/ — Academy , 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edition. 

* A book of strange power and fascination / — Morning Poet. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition 

* Tragedy and comedy, pathos and humour, arc blended toa nicety in this volume.*— World. 

* The whole book b redolent of a fresher and ampler air than breathes in the circumscribed 
life of great towns/ — Spectator. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. ^ 

* ‘ "The River” places Mr. Phillpotts in the from/., ra^ik of living novelists, * 

‘Since “ Loraa Doone ” we have hud nothing so picturesque as this new romance/— Rr>* ' 
mingham Gazette. 

‘Mr. Phill potts's new book is a masterpiece 'which brings him lodisjr’tably into the 
rank of English novelists. — Pall Mall Gazette * . 

* This preat romance of the River Dart, The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpoita has written/ 
— Morning Pot t. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third Edition. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. t Fourth Edition. 
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Zrown 8m 


"WttMINRLL. 

urith. m 


Fifth Edition* 
b Edition. 


**IN THE ROAR OP THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. « 


Edition. m Sec 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. BLAI 

MARGEkY OP (JUETHER. Third DOMllTA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Edition. PABO THE RRIEST. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
TACQUETTA. Third Edition. THE FROBISHERS. 

• KITTY ALOW E. Fifth Edition. ROYAL GEORG IE. Illustrated. 

* NOftMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. 

THE RROOHrSQUIRE. Illustrated. LITTLE TU PENNY A New Edition. 6d. 
Fo&tk Edition. CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

, P^Biy OOE ft>YLLS. IN DEWI^LAlfD. Second Edition. 

* Robert Barr’s Novels 

-**• Crown 8 wo. 6s. each. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third Edition. 

\ 1 A book which has abundantly satisfied us by Us capital humour '—Patty Chronic lit. 

THE JIUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 

1 There ts much insight in it, and much excellent lmtnour.’~/)*;/v Chronnle. 

THE VICTORS. 

i HE COUNTESS TF.KL.V Third Edition. 

• ' 1 Of these mediaeval romances, which arc now gaining ground, “The Countess Tekla" 
is tk very-best u-e have seen.' — Pall Mali Gazette. 

T H E LAD YE LECT R A. Second Edition. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. Second Edition. 

E. Malta Albtoesi’s Novels 

* CArwn 8m 6s. each. 

^TSANNAH AND ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. 

THE BLUNDER OK AN INNOCENT. Second Edition. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edition. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Ed it ten. 

PETER, A PARASITE. 

B. M. (broker's Nwels 

CrownJ&vo. 6s. each. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. I A STATE SECRET. Third Edition 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth Edit. JOHANNA. Snond Edition. 

THE OLD CANTONMENT. 0 I THE HAPPY VALLEY. Second Edition. 

J. EL Findlater’s Novels 

Crown 8 m 6s. each. 

THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 

. Mary Radiator's Novels 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A NARROW WAY. Third Edition. 1 THE ROSE OF JOY. Second Edition. 

OVER # T#K HILLS. « I 

Robert Hichens’ Novels 

4 Crown 8m 6a Teach* 

THE PROPHET>7 BERKELEY SQIMRE. Second Edition 
TONGUB6 OF CONSCIENCE. Second Edition. 

FELIX. Fourth Edition. 

rm WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Fifth Edition. 

BYEWAYS. jm. 6eL 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH Sevontk Edition. 


lid’s Novels 

6 j . edch. 

THE Jen NYCOM EQ4TICKS. Third 
Edition. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. ' Illustrated. 
Second Edition ■ 

BLADES Illustrated Second Edition. 
DOM A* 1 A. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


-Daily Chronnle. 
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Hraprjr James’s Novels 

Ootiwi 8 vo. 6s. each . 

THE SOFT SIDE. Second EditiJL I THE AMBASSADORS. 

THE BETTER SORT. | THE GOLDEN BOWL 

Mary E. Mann's Novels 

Cro4kn &vo. 6s, cac/i, • 

OLIVIA'S SUMMER. Second Edition. 

A LOST ESTATE A N civ Edition. 

THE PARISH OF H 1 LBY. A Nett 
Edition, 03 

*THE PARISH NURSE. 

GRAN’MA S JANE. 

MRS. PETER HO WAR 1^ 


Second Edition. 


J A WINTER S TA1 K. A Utm Edition, 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A .V#* 
I Edition. 

j THERE WAS ONCE A PKTOCE. IHus 
(rated, is 6 d 

WHEN ARNOLD COM HE HOME. I Urn 
j (rated, is. 6 d, «, 


W. P$tt Bidge’s Novels 

Crown Si'O. 6c each. 

LOST PROPERTY. Second Edition. I A BRE AKER OF LAWS. %s. 6d, 

ER B. • Set ond Edition MRS. G ACER'S BUSINESS. 

A SON OF THE STATE v 6<f I SECRETARY TO BA YN K, M.P. 

Adeline Sergeant’s Novels 

Crown 8 7>o. 6s. each. 

THE MASTER OF BEECH WOOD. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. Second Edition. 

ANTHEAS WAY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND Second 
Edition. 

UNpER SUSPICION. 

_it 


THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. ( 
THE ENTHUSIAST. ^ 

ACCUSED 
Edition. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL 
VIE MysTERY OF THE MOV' 


AND ACCUSER. 


Albanesi (E. Maria.). Seepage <5 * j 

(F.x Author of 1 \ tee VcrG ' A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated b 3 
Bernard Paktriih.e. Third Edition. C rou n 87 to. :j. 6 d. 

B&CBeUer (Irvins), Author of ‘ E!>en Holder: ' DARREL OF THE H 5 LKSSED ISLES 
Third Edition - Crown Sto. 6s. 

BagOt (Riciiard). A HOMAN M^SrERY. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. « 

Balfour (Andrew). See Shilling Novels. 

Baring-OOllId (S- ). See page 35 and Shilling Novel* 

Barlow (JaneX THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. Crown Sv*. 6 s. See «Lo Sb»I 
ling Novels. • 

BanV Robert). Seepage **; and Chilling N’tneN 

Beame (Harold). THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW Cnmm 8w. €u 
Belloc (Hilaire h EMMANU* L BURDEN, MERCHANT. With 36 Illustration* h) 
G. K. Chesterton. Second Edition. C/own 810. 6- 

Benson (E. F.). See Shilling Novels. 

Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO VANITY. Lrcramte#. **.6d. 

Besant (Sir Walter). See Shilling Novels v 

Bowles (C. Stewart). A STRETCH OF* THE LAND Crown U*. 6 s. 
t Bullock (Slum. F.). THE SQUIREEN. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. * m m 

Burton ( J. Bloundellex THE YEAR ONE: *\ gage of the French Revolution. I Hus 
t rated. Crown Svo. 6 s. • 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. Croivn Etv. 6 s. 

A BRANDED NAME. Crown Svo 6m. * 

See also Shilling Novels. *** * 

Capes (Bernard! Author of ‘The Lake of Wine.* THE EXTRAORDINARY CON 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE Third Edition. Crown 9 v*k C*. 

Chesner (WeatherbjrX THE baptst ring. Cm* w u. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THf GREAT EMERALD. Crow* 9m*. 6s. 



Fiction 
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THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. Stoma jurnfex. Cmmtv. ««. 

A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAY. C«w» 8 w. 6ta » 

Clifford (mf. KA See also Shilling Novels and Bonks for Boys ana Girls. 
S»bb(Tfc 0 inaa). A CHANGE OF FACE. CW»HC. 6s. • 

Doblul (J. Maeliran). See Shilling Novels. 

Corelll( Marie). See page 33 . 

Dotes {Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

Dotterel! (Constance). Tim virgin and the scales. Crown 8w. «#. 

Crane (Stephen) ond*Barr (Robert). THE O'RUfDV. c'nw» 8 w. 6 #. 

DTOCkettCS. RA Author of ‘The Raiders,’ etc. LOCH IN VAR. Illustrated. Second 
Edttio*. Crtmm Bvo. 6 x. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. O,™* 8 w. 6 r. 

Droker (B. m. Seepage 35 . • 

Dawson (A. J.). 1MN1EL WHYTE. Ctotvn St w. 35 * <5^ 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock Holmes/ ‘The White Company/ etc. ROUND 
THE RED LAMP. Ninth Edition. Cr«n* Srv. 6a A 
Dund fcn (8ara%jKQa«tte) (Mr*. Kverard Cotes) I HOSE “>h LIGHT FUL AMERL 
illUStratS. Third Edn.on. Crown Zvo. 6a. 

THE POOL IN THE DESERT. Cmi-sSw, 6* # 

A VOlS^iR OF CONSOLATION 3 r Cd 

Findl&ter (J. RA See page 35 and Shilling Novel* 

Flndl&tsr (MaryX Sec pr.ee 35 . • 

PitSX»atrlok(K ) THE WK\NS AT ROWM.LAN Illustrated. Crown Zoo. 6s. 

Fltwtwphen (Gerald* more kin than kind. ( 6 r 

Fletcher (J. S.). lucian the dreamer. C ronm to*o. 6s. 

DAVID MARCH. CrmvnSvo Os. 

SWjUadS(Jff. £.). See Shilling Novel*. 

Fraser (Mrs. Basil), Author of ‘The Stolen Emperor/ 1 HF SLAKING OF THE 
SWCfliD. ^Croton 8rv. 6s. 


GI&R0n (Tomx Author of ‘ Kiddy/ RICKERBY’S FOI I V Cwn too. 6s 

Gerard (Dorothea). Author of ‘Lady JLby ’ THh coN<#;E.yi Oh LONDON. 

Second Edition. Croton 8 t'p 6s. * • 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Semnd Edition. Eronn Brc. 6s. 

MADE OT MONEY. Crtmm fw. 6s * 

W!R BRIDGE OK LIFE. Crown Bvo. 6s. m 

ierard (Emily), THE HERONS’ TOWhR. Croton 8 w, 6 r 

BlSSing (GeOfffeX Author of ‘JXemo-/ ‘In the Year of jubilee/ etc THE TuWV 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OifcLIFK. Croton Bvo 6s 

BanrUle (Ernest). THE INCAS TREASURE J On Ntrateo frown Zro. 3 s. 6d. 

Jfeig (qfharles). HUNTER'S CKlTbE Illustrated C sown too 3 r <xi. 

3oss(C. FA See Shilling Novel*. — 

Serbertson (Agnes G.X patience "kan. Crow****. u 
ED chens (Robert). See page 35. J 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of ‘Robert Orange,* THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Crown Orv». 6s. m 

Hope (Anthony). See page 3 ». 

Hough (Emerson), the Mississippi bubble illustrated. Cronm&ro. 6s. 

Hyne <0* J. CnteUflbX Author of ‘Captam Katie.* MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Edition. C+tmn » Zvo. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. WA See page 33 . 

Fames (Hr — 


Fanson (Qustaf). 


see page 36 . 
ABRAHAM? 


*S SACRIFICE. Cron'nSrw. 


Seays (H. A. Mitchell* HE THAT KATHETH BREAD WITH ME. frown Zvo. 6s 
Lawless (Hon. Emily* See Shilling Novels. 

LaWSOZb (BarryX Author of*' When the Billy Boil*.* CHILDREN OF THE BUSH 
Crtmm Zoo. 6s. • * 

LeVett-Yeata (S.). ORRAIN, Second Edition C town too. 6s 

Sweden ( Annie* a woman of sentiment o unzvo. 6*. 

Sutton (B. Lyjm).>rHE TRUK HISTORY OF JOsHUA DAVIDSON, Christian ant 
CommunlSf. ^Ttvot/th Edition. Afedtnm Zzo. id 
Lo ng (J. Luther), Co-Author of 4 The Darling of the God*/ MADAME BUTTERFLY 
Sets. as. 6^d. 

HXTYJANE . Crown Zoo. 6s. 

c*ysii(Rdnex derrick vaughan, novelist. <*** ?*-****. Cr.z*o. 
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Messrs. MiiTHUEN-’s Catalogue 


Croton 8w. Second Edition . fix# 

Cornin' thro* the Rye.’ HON KY. Fourth Edit to* 


fix. 


* * 


M ‘Garth? (Juutln H.), Author of ‘ If I were King, ’ THE LADY OF LOYAL IT HOUSE. 

TAirdEditii h. Crown 8ro. fir ^ * 

THE DRYAD. Croum 8 vo. 6x* 

BE&Ckle (Pauline Bradford). T&E VOICE IN THE DESERT. Crown to*' 6x. 
M&cnaughtan (&! THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB.* Third Edition 
Crown 8 vo. fix. _ 

Malet (Lucas X See page 33. f 

Mann (Hrs. M. E.). See page 36. ^ 

Marriott (CliaxXesX Author of f The Column.* GENEVRA. Second Edition* Cr.Bvo. 6. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. Second Edition. CroumBvo. 6x 
A METAMORPHOSIS* down too. 6 x. 

GARNERED. Crown 8p<?. fix. 

A DUEL. Croum too. fix. <• 

Mason (A. E. W.), Author of ‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,* ‘ Miranda of the Balcony 

etc. CLEMENTINA Illustrated. ~ 

Mathers (Helen), Author of 
Crown 8 vo 6 x. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOUK F. Crcnvn 8 vo. 

Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. CV<m»»8f*>. fix. 

RESURGAM. Crown 8 vo. 6 s 

Meredith OBTLis). HEART OF MY HEART. Croum too 6 s. 

* Misa Molly ’ (The Author of) THE GREAT RECONC1 LKR. Croum 8 vo. 6 x. 
Mitford (Rertaum). THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER Illustrated. Sixth Edition 
Crown 8 t<o. 3 s 6 d. *** 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING Third Edition Croum 8 vo. fix. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition Crown Sro 6 s 

MOIltresor (F. F.). Author of ‘Into the Highways and Hedges,* THE ALIEN, Thyo* 
Edition. Crown too 6 s. 

Morrison (Arthur! See pace 34. * m 

Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RFD HOUSE. 

Crown too. 6s. 

THE LITERARY SENSE. Crown 8 vo 6 s. . ^ 

Norris (W. E.! THE CREDIT OF 1HE COUNTY. .Illustrated. Second Editlm 
C rown 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN Croum 8 vo 6 s. 

NIGEL’S VOCATION. Crcnvn 8 vo. 6s. 

imSD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. Crown 8r*>. 6x.. . 1 

BARHAM OF BELTANA. Croum 8 vo. 6 s. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Shilling Novels. 

Omv ant (Alfred! 

Crown 87 >0 6 s. 

Oppenheim GEL Phillips! MASTER OF MEN. Third Edition. Croum too 
Oxen ham (John! Author of ‘Bax be of Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER 
Second Edition. Crcnvn 8 vo 6 s. 


Illustrated. Fourth t Edition 


OWD BOB, £H E GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Eighth Edith ^ 


6 s. 

OF WEBS 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. 


PainfBarry). THREE FANTASIES. 

LINDLEY KAYS Third Edition. Croum 8 vo. fix. 


Third Edi ti n. Croum tow. 6 s. 
Crcr.tm ut f o is. 


See page *3 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 


I Ihtttni ted . Third Edition 


Parker (Gilbert). 

Pemberton (Max! 

Croum too. fix. 

I CROWN THEE 
Croum 8 vo. fix 

Penny (Mrs. P. E.). 

PhillDOttS (Eden). See page 34 and Shilling Novel*. 

Pickthall (Marmadnke) sa^d the fisherman. Fifth Edition. 

*BRRNDLE. Crown 8 vo fix 

‘tPryce (Richard). Winifred mount, s n-w Edition. 

‘Q/ Author of ‘Dead Man s Rock.** THE WHITE WOLF. 

8 vo. fix. 

QUWUC(W.le). THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER. 

8 vo. fix. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Second Edition. Croum 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown too. 
BhyntOraoe! THE WOOING OF SHEILA. Second Edition. Croum too. fi 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Crown too. fix. 


KING. With Illustration* by Frank Dadd and A. Forrettiei 

See Shilling Novels. 

ng Novels. 

Croum too. t 

v* « 

Crown too. fix, w 
Second Edition. Cov 

Tk ~J Egiti*,. C*r* 



FictiojJ • 3$| 

Bbya (CM to*) aad AnottMr. the diverted village, with iflMtn&os by 

jjmothv Gwvn T*rmw. *Cn * " 


Fourth Edition 


fe _. Crown 800. 6s. 9 

cR ge ^iE TRUTHFUL LIA%. Crown**. is. 

RobeHsCC. O. D.). THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. Croumivo. 34.6 d. 
*R0b«rt*0n (Praaoee Forbes). THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cremmlvo. 6s. 
BUBJNgI(W. Clark). MY. DANISH SWEETHEART. Illustrated. 

Cmo# W, 6*. . 

‘ABANDONED. SPrond Edition. ChmmBvo. 6s 0 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. Crown 6vo. 6*._ 
guveiUlt { Adeline). See pace -?6. * 

BbJUmffiEL (wTf.V tH E MKSSDECK. Crortm 8w. jj. 6d. * 

JIM TWELVES. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. ear. &/ 

ikmnichaei* Albert). deep sea vagabonds. CnmmBvo. cs. 

Btrtmger (Arthur). THE silver poppy. Cr<^« ste 6* 

-Sutherland (DucBeas Of). See Shilling Novels. 

KAnnieT See Shilling Novels. • 

‘ ^ M v th E ROYAL QUAKER.** Crown %xhk 6 s. 

‘ SPINNERS OF LIFE. CAwm 8™». 6r. 


Wainwnan (Paul). by a Finnish lake. Cioum**. es. 
TH0SONG OF THE F< 


FOREST, Crown Q 7 '.?. 6/. See also Shilling Novel*. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott), alarums and j xcu ksio n s. Ct m,m **. 

'CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Second Edition. Crenvn Sr o. 6s. 

WelW (H. G.) THE SEA LADY. O™* 8m 6x 

WtSjuUUl (Stanley), Author of ‘A Gentleman of France * UNDFR THE REP ROBF 
With Illustrations by R. C. Wowjvillb. Eighteenth Edit Am Crown 8 ?v*. C<. 

►Whits (Stewart B.). Author of ‘ The Blazed Trail.’ CONJUROR'S HOUM«. A Ronianct 
of the Free Trail. Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 

Whireb (Parcy). THE SYSTEM Third Edition Croton**, fs 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author U * I he Barnstormers ' PAPA Second Edition 
f Crown Boo 6s. + 

THE ADVENT URE OF I'RINTKSs VIA Ctouh 8 1 / 3 r. td. 

-SHE WOMAN WHO PARED* Ctonn * 0 . 6s. 

THE WA COUl D TELL S Mond Et/htou. Crm n Zro. 6s. ^ 

*THE CASTLE OF THE MI \ 1 »CJ\\ S Second Edition CroWw Bvo. 6s 
W^iliaJXiyB^ll (C. N. and A M.l. 'I H if I IGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being th 
Romance of a Motor ( ar LKiis'iutrd Tenth Edition Cnnon 8?v. 6s 
THE PRINQI SS PASSES. UR Stated. 7 hit d Edition, t ro'vn h to. 6i 

Methuen s Shilling Novels 

Q'cth , is. net. 


Encouraged l»y the great and steady jt!< 
determined to b»oe a new senes of fictioAt 
“ ‘ itl a 


F ie of their Six fenny Novels, Messrs. MethueniBivt 
t .1 low price under the title of 4 Mfthi ek'!» Shilum 

_ _ . and well bound in c/oth y and the excellence of thei 

quality may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early vdlhmes o 
the series. 

Messrs. Methuen would point out that the books are as good arid as long as a six shilhn] 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling net 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, ard the book® c»i 
be seen at all gqpd booksellers. 

The first volumes ate — 

I Sergeant A GREAT LADY. 

I March, marvels and master us. 

_ Hott. RICKERrtT’S FOLLY 

. Marrioit-Wateoii. the skukts of happy chance. 

_ ack c*han F.). the barrys. • 

rHE CHARMERS. 

* “ THE CROWN OF* LIFE. 

_ _ MISS ERIN. 

_kdfDnchesa 0{). ONE HOUR AND THF NEXT. 

KJJ Moundelle). ACROSS THE SALT SEAS, 
at (Mr* A THE PRODIGALS, 
r (Andrew), vengeance is mine. 



40 ^ Messrs. Methuen’s Catalog ui 

VICTORS. 


K. « 

CORSON. 

of Bal*ow*ie.* A DAUGHTER OF 

STRIFE. 

Cobban, (J. M.) THE KING OF AM)AMAN. 

Clifford (Sirs. W. K.) A WQMAN ALONE. 

Pbillpotta (Eden). FANCY FREE. 


(Rolwrt), Author of * The Countess Tekla. T 
ny (Mrs. T.'lL). aA MIXED MARRIAGE. 

^ IBrnSst). MARV HAMILTON, 

St* THE LOST REGIMENT. 

Benson (E FA Author of * Dodo.* THE CAPSIN 
€kMS(C.F.> THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID 
Pfaldlater (J. H.), Author of 4 The Green Graves 



r 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Crown 8vo. $s. 6c/. 


The Getting Wflu of Dok< 5 . *rv. By Mrs 
W. K. Clifford. Illustrated by Gordon* 
Browne. Second Edition. 

The Icflandpr’s Sword, By S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Only a. Guari>Room Dog. By Edith K 
Cuthell. 

The Doctor of thf Jui.ift. B> Ifarrj 

Collinarwood 

Little Petfr. 1?> Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition. 


Master Rock afei.i ar's *Yov\CK. HjlW 
Ciaik Russell. * dr ** 

The Skckf r of Madame db Moni uc. Ib 
the Author of 14 Mdtlc. Mori.'* * 

i Svn Belton : Or, the Boy who woulu eot 
j to Sea. By G Manvifl© Fenn. 

Tiif Red Gkangb. By Mr*. Molef worth 
! \ Oik i of ihk People. By L. T. Meade, 
i Hi fsv Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, ac 4d» 
Thiv Hunouraiuk Miss. By L. T. Meade 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Price (*i. Double Polumc. is. 


The Three Musketffjrs. With s long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

The Prince of Thieves. Second Edition. 
Robin Hood A Sequel to the above. 

Th& <f9#tsicAN Brothers. 

Georges. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot; Janf ; Etc 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
AMAURY ' 

The Castle of Elpstkin. 

The Snowball, and Sultan etta. 

CUKtLE; or, The Wedding Gown 
Act*. 

The Black Tulip. 

The VfcoMTE dk Bragfionne. 

<t Part i. Louis de la Vulhcre. Double 
Volume. 

Part If. The Man in the Iron Ma*iL 
Double Volume. 

The Convict's Son. 

The Wolf-Leader 

^Tanon; ok, The Womtn's War. Double 

volume. 

Pauline; Murat; and Pav ai. Bruno. 
Tujb Advfntukks of Capjain Pamhulk. 

Fernands. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

The Reminiscences of An ton v. 
Catherine Blum. 

The Chevalier DHakmfntal. 

Sylvan dire. 

The Fencing Master. 

•Conscience. 

♦The Regent's Daughte*. A Sequel to 
Cbevattor d'lianoetiul 


' IlhutraWd Edition. 

Tut Thrie MC&kktrkks. Illustrated \ 
Colour by Frank Adams, at i 

Fhf Prince of Thieves, Illustrated ii 
Colour by F rank Adams, as. # 

Hoihn Hood'the Outlaw. Illustrated ii 
Colour by Frank Adams, at. 

Ihf. Corsican Brothers. Illustrated u 
Colour by A. M. M‘Lel!an. ir. 6 d. 

Fifnande. Illustrated m Colour by Pfunr< 
Oht 

TiiKf Black Tut ip. 1 1 lustrated m Colour bj 
Aibrr 

( .r.o^L us. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr, 
as. 

1 ivfvtv Vfars After. Illustrated in Coloui 
by Fiank Adams, ar. 

Vmaury. Illustrated in Colour by Gordor 
Browne, ns . 

The Snowbai l, and Sultanetta. Ulus 
t rated in Colour by Franked am*, as. 

•The Vicomtk de Bkagec onne. Part i. 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. * 

•Crop-Fared J- o,»uot ; Tank ; Ktc. IUus 
trated in Colour by C iordon BrowrRs. • 

•The Castle or El pstein. Illustrated in 
Colour bv Stewart Orr. 

■jVzt*. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne. •NP ^ 

•Cecile ; or, The Wedding Gown. Illus- 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. „ 

■The Adventures or Captain pAUHtRfc 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Aten*. 

•The Wot f-Leader. Illustrated In CdoN 
by Frank Adams, u. (td* 






